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DEFACE. 


/  ; 

WORD  or  two,  by  way  of  'preface,  as  to  the  materials  I 
have  used  in  this  work,  and  as  to  the  maimer  in  which 
they  have  been  put  together.  My  plan  has  always  been,  where 
possible,  to  go  direct  to  the  original  authorities  living  at  or 
about  the  time  of  the  events  recorded,  or  those  in  some  way  in 
contact  with  them,  and  having  steeped  my  mind  in  these,  to 
reconstruct  to  the  best  of  my  ability  some  picture  of  it  all,  in 
my  own  way,  and  f  ^  my  own  point  of  view.  This  done,  I 
then,  with  the  view  ui  repairing  the  gaps  and  oversights  in¬ 
evitable  in  the  view  taken  of  any  large  and  complex  subject  by 
single  mind,  have  had  recourse  to  those  great  modem  authorities 
who  themselves  drew  from  the  original  fountain  head,  and : 
especially  to  the  works  of  those  specialists  in  the  various 
departments  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  elucidation 
•of  some  single  period  of  history,  or  school  of  philosophy,  or  to 
the  lives  of  particular  great  men.  When  the  subject-matter 
was  more  than  usually  complex,  and  the  threads  of  connexion 
more  than  usually  involved  or  difficult  to  'follow,  my  method 
has  been  ,  to  construct,  diaj^ams^  so  as  to  represent  more  clearly  '  : 
to  myself  the  points  at#which,  in  ray  judgment,  '  the  connexions.  .. 
were  either .  satisf^tpril}\  established,  or  were  left  still  incom- 
l>lete.  And  it  was  not  until  I  had  got  the  lacunae  filled  up,  and 
the  sprawling  tag-ends  of  unrelated  points  connected  with  the 
rest,  and  rounded  into  some  sort  of  harmony,  that  I  felt  myself 
justified  in  trying  to  discover  the  central  law  or  principle  of  the 
whole  period  or  movement, 

J.  B.  0. 

January  1,  18t>7. 
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JN  issuing  a  new  edition  of  this  volume  I  desire  at  the  outset 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  eminent  scholars  and  specialists 
worn  their  respective  departments,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  researches,  have  assisted  me  in  revising  the  various 
sections  of  the  work.  For  the  trouble  which  they  have  taken 
in  offering  suggestions  on  my  chapters  on  Greek  Philosophy 
I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Burnet  of  St.  Andrews,  Prof.  Muirhead 
of  Birmingham  Prof.  Mackenzie  of  Cardiff,  and  the  Rev. 
R.  G.  Bury  of  Monaghan.  The  late  Dr.  Martineau  favoured  me 
with  his  criticism  of  my  chapter  on  Jesus  Christ;  the  Editor 
of  the  Jewish  Quarterly  has  read  over  the  chapters  on 
Judaism ;  and  to  Dr.  Sutherland  Black  I  am  obliged  for  point- 
mg  out  various  errors  and  oversights  in  the  chapters  on  the 
Evolution  of  Christianity ;  as  well  as  for  directing  my  attention 
to  certain  special  articles  jn  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica*  notably 
the  article  on  the  Gospels  by  Dr.  Abbott  and  Prof.  Schmiedel 
the  most  severe  and  on  the  whole  the  most  scientific  and 
oiougi  survey  and  analysis  in  condensed  form  of  the  com¬ 
position,  authenticity,  sources,  and  probable  dates  of  these 
writings,  which  has  yet  appeared. 

Premising  then  that  my  revisers  are  in  no  way  pledged  to 
any  of  the  theories  or  doctrines  contained  in  this  work,  I  may 
say,  speaking  broadly,  that  the  parts  requiring  most  revision  lie 
mainly  in  those  tracts  of  the  subject  where  the  materials  that 
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have  come  down  to  ns  are  either  fragmentary  or  of  uncertain 
authenticity,  owing  to  the  original  documents,  now  lost,  having 
been  worked  over  by  later  generations,  and  the  beliefs  of  these 
generations  having  been  unconsciously  or  by  deliberate  intent 
transferred  to  the  records  of  the  earlier  time.  And,  as  is 
natural,  this  twilight-region  lies  mainly  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
those  world-movements  which  at  the  time  appeared  to  have 
little  or  none  of  the  importance  for  men  which  afterwards 
attached  to  them.  Of  such  are  the  early  histories  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  the  history  of  Early  Christianity,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  Early  Greek  Philosophy ;  in  all  of  which  we  can  only 
pick  our  way  with  difficulty  by  means  of  analogy,  by  the 
balancing  of  probabilities,  and  by  insight  into  the  general 
nature  of  man  and  the  workings  of  that  nature  under  special 
circumstances  and  conditions. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  the  chapters  on  Judaism,  where  no 
fresh  documents  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earliest  stages 
of  its  evolution  have  been  brought  to  light  since  this  volume 
was  first  published,  and  where  criticism  has  been  concentrated 
mainly  around  those  minuter  details  of  Hebrew  scholarship 
which  do  not  affect  the  general  scope  and  character  of  that 
evolution,  I  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  make  any  alteration 
of  importance  in  the  text  as  it  stands.  It  is  the  same,  too, 
with  the  chapters  on  the  evolution  of  Hindoo  Philosophy  and 
Buddhism,  where  the  material  before  us  is  so  abundant  and 
precise  that  the  historian  is  given  comparatively  little  trouble 
beyond  that  of  correctly  recording  it. 

But  with  the  history  of  Early  Christianity  it  is  different. 
When  once  we  get  into  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century  and 
to  the  period  after  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  been  embodied  in 
the  Canon,  our  records  are  ample  and  all  is  plain  sailing ;  and 
in  consequence  the  stages  of  the  evolution,  now  emerged  into 
the  open,  are  traceable  with  ease.  But  on  all  that  bears  on  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  and  on  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  the  First  Century,  as  well  as  on  the  authenticity,  sources, 
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and  dates  of  composition  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
wide  room  for  differences  of  opinion  still  remains.  And  yet 
amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  opinion,  there  are  certain  con- 

chisions  which  having  passed  through  the  scientific  crucible  of 

he  Highei  Criticism  are  now  pretty  universally  agreed  upon 
and  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  and  finally  settled.  The’ 
first  is  that  our  present  Synoptics,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
are  not  original  documents,  but  are  compounded  in  various 
ways  and  degrees  of  at  least  two  kinds  of  sources,  now  lost 
namely,  biographical  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
collections  of  his  sayings,  or  logia  as  they  are  called.  Mark 
which  contains  little  of  the  logia,  and  which  draws  part  of  its 
account  perhaps  from  Peter  himself,  gives  us  probably  the  most 
trustworthy  narrative  as,  indeed,  it  is  the  earliest,  the  simplest 
and  the  most  free  from  bias.  In  Matthew  and  Luke,  ao-ain’ 
which  have  many  logia,  and  which  are  elaborations  of  Mark 
or  of  the  unknown  sources  from  which  Mark  in  part  drew,  the 
materials  are  mixed  in  such  a  way  as  to  best  suit  the  different 
sections  of  the  Early  Church  with  which  their  authors  were 
most  in  sympathy,  namely  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  churches 
respectively.  On  these  points  the  Higher  Criticism  is,  on  the 
whole,  unanimous,  but  the  critical  dissection  of  these  Gospels, 
with  the  object  of  explaining  special  references  in  each  of  them’ 
has  so  grown  under  the  patient  and  painstaking  investigations 
successively  of  Hilgenfeld,  Weisse,  Holtzmann,  Lipsius 
Wernle,  Abbott,  Sclnniedel,  and  others,  as  to  have  attained 
the  proportions  of  a  genealogical  tree  ;  so  that,  what  with  the 
( borrowing  hypothesis,’  the  ‘  two-source  hypothesis,’  the 
Ebiomte  redaction,’  the  ‘Apostolic  source,’  the  ‘little 
Apocalypse,’  and  other  ‘  subsidiary  sources,’  the  simple-minded 
reader  who  comes  fresh  to  these  Gospels  for  the  first  time 
httle  suspects  the  wide  ,  diversity  of  ancestry  through  which 
they  had  passed  before  they  reached  their  present  form.  As 
for  the  Fourth  Gospel,  again,  the  unknown  author  of  which 
has  worked  over  the  Synoptics  in  the  interest  of  an  abstract 
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hypothesis,  namely  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Logos  of  God; 
this  Gospel,  which  with  its  apotheosis  of  love,  and  the  sweet- 
solace  it  has  been  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  of  every  age, 
is  the  soul  of  Christianity,  this  Gospel  which  with  its  spirit  of 
Jesus  transfigured  and  embalmed,  carried  the  future  of 
Christianity  in  its  bosom,  and  which  the  human  heart  cannot 
resign  without  a  sigh,  and  without  wafting  after  it  a  farewell  as 
to  a  departed  love,  I  too,  like  the  rest,  have  been  compelled 
unwillingly  to  relinquish,  as  a  document  having  historically 
speaking  little  or  no  credibility.  It  is  only  another  instance 
of  the  truth  which  the  study  of  Civilization  forces  on  us, 
namely,  that  the  evolution  of  the  world  has  not  been  based  on 
what  was  strictly  true  in  the  Past,  but  only  on  what  human 
souls  moving  along  the  centuries  believed  to  be  true. 

As  regards  the  life  of  Jesus  himself,  since  the  first  edition 
of  this  volume  was  written  the  tendency  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  has  been,  if  anything,  to  approach  rather  than  recede 
from  the  standpoint  of  interpretation  which  I  adopted  in  the 
study  of  his  life, — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  position 
occupied  by  Dr.  Martineau  on  the  extreme  left.  I  .had  been., 
in  correspondence  with  him  off  and  on  for  many  years,  and 
when  the  original  draft  of  my  chapter  was  published  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  he  was  good  enough  to  favour  me  with  ..his 
views,  on  the  subject. .  After  objecting  to  my  crediting  Jesus 
with  ..  Messianic  claims,  he  went  on  to  say  that  while  fully 
admitting  that  the  prevailing  opinions  of  critics  supported  me 
in  this,  he  was  himself  profoundly  convinced  that  it  presented 
the  whole  ministry  of  Jesus  in  a  false  light.  And  he  went  on 
to  say  further  that  in  his  judgment  c  Jesus  simply  took  up  the 
work  of  the  imprisoned  Baptist— namely,  the  message  of  the 
coming  kingdom  with  the  baptism,— and  that  his  claim  to  the 
Messiahship,  which  on  his  part  was  distinctly  refused  and 
deprecated,  was  made  for  him  by  venei'ating  and  pei’plexed 
disciples  who  detected  it  on  looking  back  over  ill-remembered 
words  of  his,  now  admittin  of  a  simpler  version/  Now,  to 
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believe  that  Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  however  virtuous  he  may 
have  been,  however  great  as  a  wonder-worker,  or  however  high 
a  code  of  morality  he  may  have  given  to  the  world,  could  have 
so  profoundly  convinced  his  disciples  of  his  Messiahship 
without  believing  in  it  himself,  or  giving  them  any  hint  of  it 
in  his  lifetime,  is  as  incredible  to  me  as  that  opposite  belief  of 
the  Docetists  and  other  heretics  of  the  Second  Century,  who 
convinced  themselves  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  appearance,  a 
heavenly  vision,  a  ghost  or  phantom  only,  and  that  his  body 
had  no  real  existence  at  all ! 

Setting  aside,  then,  this  extreme  opinion  of  Dr.  Martineau 
as  fatal  to  any  credible  or  consistent  theory  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
we  may  say  that  the  general  consensus  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
has  steadily  approached  the  position  which  I  have  taken  up  in 
my  version  of  the  life,  namely  that  he  was  a  man  who 
announced  to  men  a  new  and  higher  code  of  morality  and  life, 
and  who,  by  proclaiming  himself  the  Messiah  of  a  4  Kingdom 
of  God’  which  was  to  come  to  them  on  earth  in  the  near 
future,  succeeded  in  getting  himself  and  his  work  accredited 
first  by  his  disciples,  then  by  the  Grseco-Koman  world,  and 
at  last  by  Western  mankind.  Not  that  I  deny  either  on  the 
one  hand  that  Jesus  was  on  one  side  of  his  nature  a  Divine 
Being,  or  on  the  other  that  he  was  only  a  man  differing  from 
other  men  in  degree  of  inspiration  or  power.  For,  believing  as  I 
do  the  more  firmly  the  longer  I  contemplate  the  spectacle  of  the 
world,  that  behind  it  all  there  is  a  great  Spirit  or  Soul,  call  it 
what  you  will,  that  coordinates  all  its  parts  and  keeps  them  in 
a  moving  and  working  harmony;  and  believing  further  that  it 
is  impossible  to  know  how  this  Spirit  acts,  whether  at  points  or 
over  vast  interspaces,  whether  continuously  or  intermittently, 
whether  by  incarnating  itself  in  a  few  individuals,  in  one  only, 
or  in  none ;  or  whether,  like  a  universal  breath,  it  acts  on  the 
wills  of  men  without  their  knowing  whence  it  comes  or  whither 
it  goes ;  believing  all  this,  it  is  comparatively  unimportant  to  me 
what  specially  was  the  exact  relationship  existing  between 
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Jesus  and  God;  and  therefore  I  neither  dare  affirm  nor  deny 
his  divinity.  But  for  the  purposes  of  merely  human  science,  I 
am  obliged  to  assume  that,  he  acted  on  ordinary  human  motives 
without  regard  to  the  agency  by  which  they  enteied  his  mind, 
in  the  same  way  as  a  man  in  a  hypnotic  sleep  carries  out 
faithfully  when  awake  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  to 
him,  although  quite  unconscious  of  their  source.  And  hence 
it  is  that  I  have  represented  the  impelling  circumstance  which 
started  him  on  his  great  world-mission  to  be  the  call  proclaiming 
him  the  Messiah  which  he  heard  after  his  baptism  by  John, 
and  which  he  really  believed  to  be  the  voice  of  God  Himself. 
This  being  granted,  all  the  rest  of  his  life  as  I  have  construed 
it — the  question  as  to  which  Messiah,  the  conquering  or  the 
lowly  one,  the  resolution  of  his  doubts  in  the  Temptation,  his 
following  the  course  laid  down  for  the  lowly  Messiah  in  the 
texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  his  coming  into  Jerusalem  on  an 
ass,  and  the  like — all  follow  out  of  this,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Paul,  by  natural  and  almost  inevitable  sequence. 

Now,  up  to  the  time  when  I  wrote  my  chapter  on  the  life  of 
Jesus,  his  life  by  Wendt  was  the  one  which  seemed  to  me  of 
all  others  to  be  as  a  constructive  scheme  the  most  consistent 
and  harmonious  in  itself,  as  well  as  the  one  which  demanded  of 
the  reader  not  only  the  smallest  exercise  of  credulity  to  accept, 
but  the  fewest  and  simplest  keys  in  the  shape  of  natural  human 
motives  to  unlock.  But  owing  to  the  large  use  made  by , 
Wendt  of  passages  from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  even  then 
was  widely  discredited  and  which  has  since  been  shown  to  be 
untrustworthy,  as  well  as  to  the  false  conception  which  in  my 
judgment  he  held  as  to  the  nature  and  place  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  there  were  still  a  number  of  inconsistencies  in  his 
presentation  of  the  Life  which  could  not  be  bridged  over 
except  by  straining  to  the  snapping-point  many  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  factors  of  his  own  interpretation.  Accordingly,  by 
rejecting  these  Johannine  elements  as  planks  of  dangerous  and 
uncertain  footing,  and  by  interpreting  the  nature  of  the 
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Kingdom  of  God  more -in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
strict  evolution,  as  well  as  by  a  more  severe  analysis  of  the 
texts  bearing  on  the  point,  I  was  enabled  after  carefully 
working  over  the  whole  material  again,  to  still  further  reduce 
the  number  of  keys,  in  the  shape  of  operative  human  motives, 
by  which  Jesus  was  actuated  in  the  various  passages  and 
incidents  of  his  life.  And  if  the  test  of  the  truth  of  a  frankly 
human  interpretation  be  the  fewness  and  naturalness  of  the 
operative  motives  by  which  the  complexities  of  a  life  are 
reduced  to  harmony  and  unity,  I  have  little  to  alter  in  my 
presentation  as  a  whole.  All  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  do 
would  be  to  soften  as  much  as  possible  the  precision  and 
definiteness  of  outline  with  which  I  have  presented  the 
incidents  of  the  Garden  and  the  Cross,  and  by  standing  back  a 
little  farther  from  the  picture  of  his  life  as  a  whole,  to  look  at 
it  all,  as  in  an  impressionist  view,  through  a  softening  medium 
of  twilight  or  haze.  But  as  by  an  unfortunate  ambiguity  of 
expression,  which  however  is  absent  from  the  6  summary  of 
contents'  of  the  chapter,  I  have  given  room  for  misapprehension 
as  to  the  view  I  take  of  the  Besurrection,  I  may  at  once 
explain  that  what  I  intended  to  say  on  page  307  and  elsewhere 
was  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  disciples  in  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  that  reassured  them  of  his  Messiahship  after  his  death, 
and  not  that  I  offered  any  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  point  one 
way  or  another.  For  my  entire  scheme  of  civilization,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  is  everywhere  based  on  what  men  believed 
to  be  true  at  any  given  time  and  place,  and  not  on  the  actual 
truth  or  falsehood  of  these  beliefs  in  themselves,  or  on  how  we 
should  regard  them  to-day.  Indeed,  if  I  were  pressed,  I  should 
say  that  up  to  the  time  that  Modern  Physical  Science  gave  us 
the  power  of  prevision  in  all  that  class  of  facts  to  which  it  is 
found  applicable,  and  mainly  in  the  sciences  founded  on 
Mathematics,  there  was  not,  broadly  speaking,  and  when  looked 
at  mb  specie  wternitatis  as  Spinoza  says,  a  single  xvhole  truth 
among  the  innumerable  half  truths  that  have  gone  to  make  up 
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the  successive  religions,  philosophies,  and  sciences  of  mankind. 
All  were  but  steps  or  stages  in  a  process,  all  true,  not  absolutely 
hut  at  best  relatively,  to  the  age  and  time.  And  therefore,  if  I 
were  asked  my  real  opinion  of  the  Resurrection,  I  should  say 
that  from  our  present  standpoint  Jesus  could  not  really  have 
risen,  and  the  disciples’  vision  of  him  after  death  must  have 
been  some  kind  of  illusion  of  the  senses  or  mind.  But  here 
again,  knowing  well  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,  I  cannot  tell  to 
what  extent  these  inner  visions  or  illusions,  if  you  choose  to 
call  them  so,  have  a  place  and  appropriate  function  (as  objective 
vision  has)  in  the  structure  and  ground  plan  of  the  world.  But 
one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  these  visions  or 
illusions  have  in  actual  fact  played  a  simply  enormous  part  in 
the  great  movement  of  progress  and  civilization,  as  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  Jesus  himself  and  his  disciples,  of  the  Early 
Christians,  of  Paul,  of  Augustine,  of  Mahomet,  of  St.  Francis, 
of  Luther,  and  of  many  others.  From  which  I  am  impelled  to 
conclude  that  modest  inquiry  in  all  these  matters  and  not 
dogmatism  should  be  the  watchword  for  the  future  of  merely 
human  souls,  and  should  be  made  the  touchstone  not  only  of 
sincerity  and  truthfulness  but  of  intellectual  probity  and  of  the 
truly  scientific  spirit  as  well.  As  for  myself,  compared  with 
the  few  things  in  which  my  conviction  has  grown  with  my  age, 
and  of  which  my  knowledge  has  become  more  accurate  and 
defined  as  the  years  roll  on,  I  am  sensible  of  the  immeasurably 
greater  number  from  which  the  dogmatism  of  my  youth  has 
departed,  never  I  hope  to  return. 

As  regards  the  evolution  of  Early  Christian  doctrine,  again, 
the  tendency  of  the  Higher  Criticism  since  the  first  edition  of 
this  volume  was  published  has  been  on  the  whole  to  throw  more 
and  more  doubt  on  the  Epistles  as  the  work  of  the  Apostles 
whose  names  they  bear,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  dates  of  their 
composition,  or  at  any  rate  the  dates  at  which  they  became 
influential  in  the  Church,  to  a  later  period  than  that  formerly 
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assigned  to  them,  in  spite  of  some  signs  of  reaction  to  the 
contrary.  But  however  interesting  all  this  may  be  from  the 
pomt  of  view  of  minute  scholarship,  it  does  not  and  need  not 
affect  in  any  way  the  substance  of  the  account  I  have  given 
m  the  text,  of  the  different  stages  in  the  evolution  of  Early 
Christian  doctrine.  What  is  of  importance  is  that  all  the 
stages  of  this  evolution  are  clearly  indicated  in  one  or  other  of 
these  Epistles;  and  if  any  or  all  of  these  documents  could  be 
shown  to  belong  to  a  later  period  than  that  usually  assigned  to 
them,  or  to  a  period  later  than  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  have  been  written  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  it 
would  only  mean  that  they  contain  embedded  in  them  those 
earner  stages  of  the  doctrine  which  have  come  down  by  Church 
ti-adition  from  the  earlier  time.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
all  the  Epistles  which  purport  to  be  written  to  the  Jewish- 
Chnstian  churches  of  the  Dispersion,  at  however  late  a  period  • 
°i  among  these  churches  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
relationship  of  Jesus  to  God,  which  was  the  very  soul  and  core 
o  the  entire  evolution  of  Christianity  up  to  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  full-blown  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  could 
ever  have  reached  beyond  the  very  earliest  stage  of  evolution, 
or  at  any  rate  farther  than  it  reached  in  the  case  of  Paul  for 
example,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  regarded  Jesus  only  as 
the  Archetypal  Man  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  pre¬ 
existent  m  Heaven  with  God  before  the  creation  of  the  World. 
Indeed  it  would  have  been  almost  a  miracle  for  a  true-born 
Jew  either  of  Palestine  or  of  the  Dispersion  to  have  brought 
umself  in  those  early  ages  to  regard  Jesus  as  on  an  equality 
with  God.  And  hence  it  is,  that  to  however  late  a  period 
Criticism  may  assign  the  Epistles  written  to  the  Jewish- 
C  nstian  churches,  we  may  always  expect  to  find  that  the 
re  ationship  of  Jesus  to  God  is  either  not  mentioned  in  them 
at  a  ,  as  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  or  shows  traces  that  it  has 
not  advanced  beyond  the  most  primitive  stage,  as  in  the 
iscourses  of  Peter  in  the  Acts,  or  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter, 
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whoever  the  author  of  that  Epistle  may  have  been,  or  at  how¬ 
ever  late  a  date  it  may  have  obtained  circulation  in  the  Church. 
And  it  is  just  because  the  exact  relation  of  Jesus  to  God  is 
either  not  mentioned  at  all  in  these  epistles  or  is  so  lightly 
dwelt  on,  that  they  were  admitted  into  the  Canon  side  by  side 
with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  which  the  evolution  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Jesus  has  reached  that  high  stage  of  development  in 
which  he  appears  as  the  Logos  of  God.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  the  fact  that  they  were  admitted  at  all,  in  spite 
of  their  imperfect  Christology,  seems  to  indicate  that  these 
documents  were  so  old  and  had  so  much  prestige  that  they 
might  well  have  been  the  work  of  the  Apostles  themselves 
whose  names  they  bear ;  and  so  far  would  favour  the  view  that 
they  are  early  rather  than  late  documents.  But  either  way, 
my  position  so  far  as  the  discussion  on  these  points  which  is 
still  going  on  is  concerned,  must  remain  entirely  unaffected, 
whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  that  discussion.  And 
accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  an  oversight  like  that  on 
page  360,  where  I  erroneously  represent  Ignatius  as  being  the 
disciple  of  John,  or  on  page  336,  where  I  say  that  James 
(instead  of  Peter)  represented  Jesus  as  4  exalted  ’  by  God,  the 
only  change  I  should  feel  disposed  to  make  would  be  to 
transfer  the  authorship  not  only  of  the  Epistles  of  James, 
Peter  and  Jude,  but  of  many  even  of  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
from  these  respective  Apostles  to  whom  for  convenience  I  have 
referred  them  in  the  text,  to  the  unknown  authors  of  them 
whoever  they  may  have  been,  whether  Apostles  or  not — notably 
from  page  331  onwards  in  the  chapter  on  Primitive  Jewish 
Christianity,  and  from  page  354  in  the  chapter  on  Apostolic 
Christianity,  and  wherever,  indeed,  in  the  volume  these 
references  may  occur.  So  far  as  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
volume  is  concerned,  these  are  practically  the  only  changes  of 
importance  which  seem  to  me  to  he  necessary  to  bring  the 
chapters  on  the  evolution  of  Early  Christianity  up  to  date ; 
for  after  the  formation  of  the  Canon  our  documents  are  so 
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abundant  and  full  that  the  succeeding  stages  of  the  evolution 
offer  few  points  of  difficulty  or  controversy. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  as  to  the  criticisms  with 
which  I  have  been  favoured  on  the  volume  as  a  whole.  The 
most  general  ^objection,  and  the  one  that  has  been  most  dwelt 
on  by  my  critics,  is  that  having  laid  down  at  the  outset  of  each 
of  the  several  sections  the  key  or  principle  which  was  to 
preside  over  the  successive  stages  of  the  evolution  of  that 
section — whether  it  be  of  Greek  Philosophy,  of  Hinduism,  of 
Judaism,  or  of  Christianity — 1  have  professed  that  the  key 
once  found,  the  successive  stages  of  the  evolution  could  be 
predicted  beforehand  without  reference  to  the  historical  facts  ; 
one  of  the  most  friendly  of  my  critics  happily  characterising 
me  as  like  the  naturalist  who  should  profess  to  predict  the 
structure  of  an  extinct  mammal  from  a  bone  of  its  foot,  when 
all  the  time  the  skeleton  of  the  mammal  was  staring  him  in  the 
face  in  his  museum!  Now,  nothing  of  course  so  preposterous 
as  this  was  dreamt  of  by  me.  Indeed,  on  page  152,  I  expressly 
stipulated  for  help  in  the  shape  of  historical  landmark  here  and 
there  to'  act  as  finger-post  on  the  way,  and  elsewhere  also  that 
the  beginning  and  end  term  of  the  particular  stage  of  evolution 
should  be  clearly  defined.  On  page  3,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  volume,  I  explained  my  position  by  saying  that  *  before 
a  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  great  periods  of  human  thought 
can  be  said  to  be  scientific  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  law  or  laws  which  the  evolution  follows  should 
be  so  clearly  grasped  at  the  outset,  and  that  the  procession  of 
the  facts  should  be  seen  to  conform  so  closely  to  these  laws,  that 
when  regard  is  had  to  the  great  complexity  of  the  subject-matter, 
the  result  may  be  held  to  constitute  a  scientific  demonstraton/ 
This  is  all  I  professed  to  do  ;  anything  more  would  have  been 
a  presumption  of  which  I  trust  I  am  not  capable. 

Of  the  more  detailed  criticisms  of  this  volume,  the  best, 
perhaps,  is  that  of  Mr.  Bailey  Saunders  in  his  Quest  of  Faith* 
*The  Quest  of  Faith,  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.  (London,  A.  &  C.  Black). 
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— a  work  wMcli  in  my  judgment  has  hardly  received  so  much 
recognition  as  it  deserves,  for  in  no  book  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  are  the  central  fallacies  in  the  theological  wiitings  of 
men  like  Gladstone,  Huxley,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Balfour,  and 
others,  dissected  out  with  more  insight,  subtlety,  and  penetration. 
In  this  work  he  has  been  good  enough  to  honour  me  with  a 
chapter  entitled 'the  4  Witness  of  History,  in  which  he  contends 
that  although  it  is  possible  for  natural  selection  to  winnow  out 
the  successive  players  in  any  particular  game  of  thought, 
philosophical  or  religious,  until  the  possibilities  of  that  paitieulai 
game  are  exhausted  and  it  must  make  way  for  anothei  founded 
on  a  different  principle,  still,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  the 
appearance  of  men  of  supreme  genius  at  each  or  eveiy  point 
in  the  game,  there  can  he  no  guarantee  that  the  development 
shall  he  other  than  a  haphazard  one.  He  contends,  in  a  word, 
that  although  there  may  be  a  method  of  intellectual  or  religious 
evolution  through  natural  selection,  there  can  be  no  key  or 
principle  which  can  keep  that  evolution  in  a  definite  unbioken 
line  of  development.  And  it  is  precisely  this  key  or  series  of 
keys  which  I  profess  to  have  found,  and  the  existence  of  this 
regulated  line  of  development  which  I  think  I  have  demon¬ 
strated.  But  as  my  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  keys  I  have 
used  and  on  my  method  of  applying  them,  lie  scattered  here 
and  there  through  several  chapters,  it  is  doubtless  my  fault 
that  so  keen  a  critic  as  Mr.  Saunders  should  have  overlooked 
them.  Let  me  therefore  explain  here  precisely  what  these 
keys  are,  whence  they  are  derived,  and  the  way  in  which  I 
conceive  them  as  working. 

To  begin  with,  I  may  remark  that  the  key  to  any  W  orld- 
system  of  Philosophy,  whether  it  be  Greek  or  Hindoo,  wdiether 
it  be  Modem  Metaphysics  from  Descartes  to  Hegel,  or  Modern 
Materialism  based  on  the  Physical  Sciences,  will  always  be 
found  in  the  way  in  which  different  peoples,  or  the  same 
peoples  at  different  periods  of  their  history,  have  figured  to 
themselves  the  nature  of  Man.  For  Man,  being  the  most 
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complex  entity  in  Nature,  and  containing  in  himself  more 
categories  and  qualities  than  any  other  object  or  creature,  and 
having  besides  in  himself  something  corresponding  to  every 
other  object  in  Nature,  namely  a  material  body  corresponding 
to  the  physical  Universe,  and  a  vital  principle  corresponding 
to  the  vital  principle  of  animals  and  trees,  as  well  as 
a  range  of  intelligence  peculiar  to  himself;  it  is  evident 
that  the  key  which  will  best  unlock  the  nature  of  Man  will 
be  the  only  key  or  principle  adequate  to  the  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  World  as  a  whole.  Now  among  the  Greeks,  Man 
was  regarded  as  a  being  compounded  of  Body,  Soul  and 
Intelligence,  each  equally  real,  and  with  its  own  independent 
functions,  and  each,  too,  with  its  own  rank  in  an  ascending 
scale  of  efficiency— but  all  at  first  lying  implicit  in  his  inherent 
nature  and  as  yet  undeveloped  by  reflection.  The  problem  of 
Philosophy  therefore  being  how  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the 
TVoild  with  the  fewest  and  most  efficient  keys,  it  is  evident 
that  if  Greek  Philosophy  starts  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  with 
•  some  form  of  Matter,  say  water,  air,  or  the  like,  as  its  central 
principle,  it  will  when  it  finds  one  and  all  of  these  to  be  too 
clumsy  and  inefficient,  next  ring  the  changes  on  some  form  of 
Yital  Principle  or  Soul,  which  being  conceived  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  double-sided  thing,  half  mental,  half  material,  must  be  a 
more  efficient  principle  than  any  form  of  mere  Matter ;  and 
that  finding  this  again  unable  to  satisfy,  it  will  then  try  the 
principle  of  Intelligence,  which  existing  as  it  does  free  and 
apart  from  any  of  the  objects  which  it  contemplates  and  rules, 
must  be  capable  of  manipulating  Matter  with  much  more 
flexibility  and  efficiency  than  any  form  either  of  Matter  itself, 
01  of  mere  Vital  Principle  or  Instinct,  such  as  the  animals 
possess.  And  it  is  further  evident  that  having  exhausted  the 
principle  of  Intelligence  as  its  central  principle,  Philosophy 
will  have  exhausted  all  the  possibilities  lying  latent  in  the 
nature  of  Man  except  one,  and  that  is  his  Will.  But  to  pass 
from  Intelligence  to  Will  as  the  master-key  to  unlock  the 
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mystery  of  Existence  is,  it  is  to  be  observed,  to  pass  from 

Philosophy  to  Religion;  for  the  very  essence  of  Religion  as 
distinct  from  Philosophy  lies  m  this,  that  it  lefeis  all  things 
ultimately  to  the  will  or  wills  of  God  or  the  gods,— of  which 
the  Cosmogony  of  Genesis  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example. 

Among  the  Hindoos,  on  the  other  hand,  Man  has  always 
heen  regarded  as  a  mere  episode  in  the  life  of  the  XJniveisal 
Soul  which  flows  alike  through  him  and  all  things,  and  alone  is 
real;  a  mere  tnne-bubble  on  this  great  ocean-stieum  of  Soul. 
And  accordingly,  when  Hindoo  Philosophy  has  rung  consecu¬ 
tively  all  the  changes  that  are  possible  on  the  relations 
conceived  to  exist  between  this  World-Soul  and  the  World  0f 
phenomena,  it  can  go  no  farther  and  must  come  to  an  end. 
Like  the  marsupials  among  the  higher  mammalia,  to  which  I 
have  compared  it,  it  aborts,  as  it  were,  halfway ,  and  no  further 
evolution  is  possible  until  the  Hindoo  mind  has  fundamentally 
changed  its  conception  of  the  nature  of  Man. 

In  Modern  Metaphysics,  again,  which  stretches  from 
Descartes  to  Hegel,  not  only  Nature,  but  Man  himself,  body 
and  soul,  inside  and  out,  is  regarded  as  essentially  the  product 
of  Self-consciousness  or  of  a  self-conscious  Intelligence  alone. 
The  key,  accordingly,  to  the  successive  stages  of  its  explanation 
of  Nature  and  the  World  consists  in  bringing  the  elements  of 
Self-consciousness  from  their  position  of  rigid  polar  antagonism 
to  that  of  harmony  and  unity.  It  required  all  the  interspace 
between  Descartes  and  Hegel  to  accomplish  this  feat,  but  once 
successfully  accomplished  by  Hegel  the  principle  was  exhausted, 
and  Modern  Metaphysics,  strictly  so  called,  as  an  explanation 
of  the  World  came  to  an  end.  It  could  only  include  within 
its  circle  of  harmony  the  logical  categories  of  the  Understanding 
and  Reason,  but  left  the  nature  of  Man  himself  an  a  concrete 
whole,  with  his  range  and  scale  of  ascending  moral  attributes 
and  their  antagonisms,  outside  of  its  purview,  and  so  has  left 
the  field  of  Philosophy  open  for  the  larger  synthesis  of  the 
future. 
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In  Modern  Materialism,  again,  man  is  regarded  as  essentially 
a  material  being,  body  and  intelligence  being  but  modes  of 
manifestation  of  Matter  and  Force.  Its  philosophy,  accord- 
ingly,  consists  in  so  manipulating  these  elements  of  Matter  and 
Force  that  by  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  mechanical 
equivalence  as  the  nexus  between  cause  and  effect  (instead  of 
the  wills  of  the  gods  as  in  Religion,  the  mixtures  of  essences  in 
Greek  Philosophy,  the  dominance  of  Soul  in  Hindoo  Philosophy, 
or  of  self-conscious  Intelligence  in  Modern  Metaphysics)  it 
shall  reduce  all  the  varied  complexity  of  the  World  and  Life 
to  unity  and  harmony.  And  this  one-sided  principle,  too,  has 
at  last  found  its  consummation  in  Herbert  Spencer. 

With  Religions,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  look  for  other 
keys,  and  in  them  all  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  the  nature 
of  Man  but  of  God  or  the  gods  that  is  the  central  principle  of 
their  evolution,  and  that  ultimately  fixes  and  determines  all 
else  in  regard  to  them.  In  Judaism,  it  is  throughout  the 
natuie  and  character  of  Jehovah  which  is  the  core  of  its 
evolution,  and  by  which  its  moral  code  is  determined  and  fixed  ; 
in  Christianity,  the  nature  of  Jesus  exclusively  in  the  early 
period,  and  until  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  finally  raised  him 
to  a  position  of  co-eternity  and  co-equality  with  God  Himself. 
That  position  once  reached  by  Jesus,  the  evolution  of  the  God¬ 
head  ceases,  and  the  future  stages  of  development  consist  in 
gradually  consolidating  the  system  of  Morality  with  which  the 
Religion  is  bound  up,  and  in  keeping  the  two  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  with  the  necessities  of  the  great  secular  world. 

Such  are  the  keys  or  principles  which,  laid  down  at  the  out¬ 
set,  will  be  found  to  dominate  the  evolution  of  the  respective 
Philosophies  and  Religions  dealt  with  in  this  volume.  But  in 
all  alike  the  method  is  the  same,  namely  the  use  of  ‘  natural 
selection  ’  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  unfit  are  weeded  out, 
and  the  order  of  development  is  kept  true  and  close  to  the  line 
of  its  inner  principle.  It  is  this  that  secures  us  against  leaps 
and  breaks,  inasmuch  as  should  exceptional  genius, make  its 
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appearance  at  any  point  in  the  line,  it  will,  if  it  prove  to  be 
erratic  or  take  too  great  a  stride,  be  washed  away  by  perse¬ 
cution,  indifference,  or  neglect,  until  such  time,  at  least,  as  the 
evolution  has  traversed  the  intermediate  stages  necessary  to 
come  up  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  and  in  actual  fact,  true 
genius  will  never  be  found  attempting  to  take  the  bit  between 
its  teeth  and  escape  from  the  burden  of  the  age  and  time ;  on 
the  contrary  it  differs  from  mediocrity  precisely  in  this,  that  it 
answers  to  the  rein  of  the  Time-Spirit  more  sensitively,  and 
feels  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  age  more  acutely. 

Mr.  Saunders  next  objects  that  I  have  myself  practically 
admitted  the  insufficiency  of  my  own  keys,  inasmuch,  as  when  all 
is  done,  I  am  obliged  to  postulate  an  unknown  Controlling  f  actor 
at  the  back  of  all  the  special  evolutions  with  which  I  am  dealing 
—a  kind  of  Providence  or  Fate  necessary  to  bring  them  all 
together  and  constrain  them  all  to  co-operate  towards  a  pre¬ 
destined  end.  This  is  quite  true,  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
I  do  not  allow  this  Controlling  Power,  as  I  have  called  it,  to 
mix  or  muddle  itself  up  with  the  principles  that  preside  over 
the  separate  evolutions,  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  their 
proper  development  on  their  own  lines,  but  keep  it,  like  the 
Nous  of  Anaxagoras,  rigidly  apart  from  them  all,  calling  it  in 
only  to  effect  their  harmonious  junctions  at  the  proper  place 
and  time ;  like  that  mysterious  instinct  which  enables  certain 
species  of  South  African  antelopes  to  find  their  unknown 
mates  at  their  proper  season,  and  over  vast  interspaces  of  desert, 
forest,  and  stream ;  or  say,  rather,  like  that  central  intelligence 
in  our  great  railway  systems  which  so  arranges  it  that  trains 
running  hither  and  thither,  each  independently  of  the  other 
over  a  wide  network  of  lines,  shall  meet  and  separate,  interlace 
and  conjoin,  true  and  punctual  to  their  destination  and  time. 
Instances  of  this  Controlling  Power  are  seen,  for  example,  when 
Judaism,  now  transfigured  and  universalized  by  Christianity, 
is  brought  into  contact  with  Gfrteco-Roman  Paganism,  not  only 
at  the  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  supplant  that  religion  if 
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the  world  were  to  be  prevented  from  retrograding,  but  at  the 
time  when  the  Roman  Peace  had  made  it  possible  for  the  world 
to  be  impregnated  by  the  new  spirit ;  thus  bringing  together 
three  practically  independent  movements  of  the  human  mind, 
with  all  the  generations  of  human  souls  who,  like  the  coral 
builders,  co-operated  in  the  result,  and  for  ends  vaster  than 
those  they  knew,  into  a  single  harmonious  union.  Or  again, 
this  Controlling  Factor  is  seen  when  Greek  Philosophy,  sailing 
gailj  along  in  its  own  boat,  encounters  dogmatic  Christianity 
sailing  along  independently  in  its,  but  with  a  crew  animated  by 
an  entirely  different  spirit,  and  after  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
as  they  touch  each  other  It  is  found  that  for  the  first  time  it  can 
logically  unite  with  Christianity,  and  have  its  crew  taken  over 
by  it;  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  entire  Western  World  to 
cross  the  trackless  forests  of  the  Middle  Ages  guided  by  one 
Religion,  penetrated  by  one  Philosophy,  and  animated  by  one 
Spirit.  Or,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  this  Controlling- 
P  actor  discloses  itself  when  all  the  cataclysms  and  convulsions 
of  States,  all  the  effects  of  battles,  and  all  the  uncertainties  and 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  seen,  when  looked  at  from  a  sufficient 
perspective,  to  issue  as  if  by  design  in  a  single  definite  result, 
namely  a  higher  type  of  Civilization;  as  when,  for  example, 
the  barbarian  invaders  storming  in  from  all  sides  on  the  Empire 
succeeded  in  impregnating  it  with  a  new  principle  of  life, 
namely  Personal  Liberty,  a  principle  which  was  as  necessary  to 
break  up.  the  old  Roman  State,  as  Christianity  was  to  break  up 
the  old  Roman  Religion  ;  and  one,  too,  which  started  Religion 
in  the  W  est  on  a  new  course  of  development,  and  one  to  which 
the  East  never  attained.  It  is  seen,  too,  in  the  Reformation, 
which  slowly  maturing  on  its  own  lines  suddenly  broke  in  on 
Catholicism  and  revivified  the  morality  of  Christianity  at  a 
time  when  by  its  corruptions  it  had  relapsed  so  far  that  it  had 
issued  m  a  Neo-Paganism,  differing  from  the  old  in  little  but 
the  name.  Or,  again,  when  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  which  had 
been  gradually  ripening  for  centuries,  found  in  the  principles  of 
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,he  French  Eev.lution  J  in«  nff»  P- 

life  of  “nfa"^a“  "  „  politic, J  e”nfi»nchisement  bused 

r«het  iW  And  further,  when  „  consider  that  these 

movements  when  footed  at  from  an,  given  po»t  o  ttme  seem 

to  be  either  isolated,  independent,  and  unrelated  -ciossin0  a 

ecr  s  ng  each  other  without  definite  drift  or  an., -or  cWrc 

revolutionary,  and  cataclysmal,  yet  when  looked  at  from  a 
iev  oiuooucuj ,  their  wake  a  quiet, 

sufficient  retrospect  are  seen  to  have  ^ 

continuous,  mC‘“  and  Social  Expansion 

Z  MTT.  Of  the  world  to  whom  for  *0  thno 
beino-  the  interests  of  Civilization  have  been  entrusted 
we  consider  all  this,  it  is  evident,  is  it  not,  that  the  Unknown 
Controlling  Power  which  I  have  pos.n feted  a,  ™  - 

ordinate  i.  all,  need  no.  be  altogether  a  dream.  And  db, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  I  have  nowhere,  as  I  l  ate  sa  d, 
allowed  this  teleological  factor  to  be  projected  min  the  cv»  n- 
tionarv  movements  we  have  been  considering,  so  as  mi  0  ■ 
Id  c'onfuse  their  currents,  but  have  rather,  as  it  -re  drawn 
it  out  of  them  tentatively  and  after  a  survey  of  t  le  w  ™  e  e^c , 
the  existence  of  some  Supreme  Controlling  1  ower  of  this  hi  . 
is  entitled,  I  submit,  to  be  accorded  the  rank  at  eas >  o  a 
legitimate  scientific  liypotbesis,  a  matter  of  legitimate  be  , 
not  of  dogmatic  knowledge.  For  although  it  is  possible  foi 
men  of  genius  to  grope  their  way  to  the  higher  reaches  in  thei 
respective  lines  of  work,  and  at  particular  times  and  places  m 
the  world’s  history,  it  is  not  possible  for  them  either  singly  or 
in  combination,  any  more  tlian  for  the  woruug  o  ™ias 
separate  lines  of  rail  in  a  great  railway  system,  to  co- 
tbe  separate  movements  of  Civilization  into  a  woranf> 
operative  whole.  That  must  depend  on  some  single  u  ^ 
Power  sitting  at  tbe  centre,  and  behind  them  all,  and 
to  each  bis  appropriate  place  and  function  m  the  larau 
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As  regards  the  section  on  Greek  Philosophy,  I  have  to 
remark  that  here,  too,  as  in  Christianity,  it  is  mainly  in  the 
twilight  regions  of  the  early  stages  of  the  evolution  that 
difficulties  have  arisen.  When  we  once  get  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  our  original  sources  are  so  full  that  we  can  trace  the 
successive  stages  of  the  evolution  with  comparative  ease.  But 
up  to  this  period  we  have  to  pick  our  "way  by  a  laborious  recon¬ 
struction  from  fragments  of  varying  degrees  of  authenticitv 
embedded  in  the  works  of  later  writers.  For  the  successful 
extrication  of  these,  so  that  we  have  at  last  an  account  so  full 
and  accurate  that  all  the  stages  of  the  evolution  of  earlv  Greek 
Philosophy  in  their  most  important  aspects  can  be  clearly  seem 
I  am  indebted  mainly  to  the  work  of  Prof.  Burnet  on  this 
subject — a  work,  I  may  remark  in  passing,  which  by  the 
completeness  with  which  if  brings  together  all  the  extant 
fragments,  its  analysis  and  correlation  of  these  fragments,  and 
the  skill  with  which  it  assigns  to  each  of  the  sources  its  relative- 
degree  of  authenticity,  has  left  all  previous  works  in  the  shade. 
So  excellent,  indeed,  is  this  work  in  all  important  particulars, 
and  so  full  and  complete  are  its  materials,  that  I  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  rewrite  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  on  Greek 
Philosophy  from  the  materials  which  he  has  brought  together. 
But  as  much  of  it  is  highly  technical  in  character,  and  as  the 
upshot  of  it  all  still  further  supports  the  view  of  the  stages  of 
evolution  which  I  have  laid  down  in  the  text,  I  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  relegate  it  to  a  place  in  a  separate  volume 
dealing  with  Greek  Philosophy,  where  the  whole  course  of  this 
early  evolution  will  be  fully  exhibited.  But  it  is  proper, 
perhaps,  that  in  this  Introduction  the  main  technical  errors  in 
the  text  as  it  stands  should  be  briefly  alluded  to  and  corrected, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  may  not  be  desirous  of 
making  acquaintance  with  the  more  detailed  presentation  of 
the  various  systems,  as  enlarged  and  to  a  certain  extent 
reconstructed  in  that  volume. 

The  first  to  be  noticed  is  on  page  34,  where  I  have 
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represented  Anaximander  as  following  Anaximenes,  whereas  he 
really  preceded  him.  The  next  is  on  page  35,  where  I  referred 
to  Pythagoras  himself  those  details  in  Inference  to  the  principle 
of  Is!  umber  which  ouo'ht  strictly  to  be  referred  to  the  school  of 
the  Pythagoreans  a  century  or  two  later,  who  probably  derived 
the  germs  at  least  of  their  doctrine  from  the  teaching  of  then- 
master,  transmitted  to  them  in  a  more  highly  evolved  and 
elaborated  form  through  successive  generations  of  the  school,  of 
which  now  we  have  no  record.  Again,  on  page  38,  I  have 
represented  Parmenides  and  Zeno  as  preceding  Heraclitus, 
whereas  their  proper  place  in  the  evolution  is  more  strictly 
.after  him,  as  the  Appendix  will  show.  On  page  4-2,  I  have 
represented  Anaxagoras  as  compounding  the  world  out  of  ‘an 
infinite  number  of  invisible  atoms,’  whereas  it  ought  to  read  ‘an 
infinite  number  of  infinitely  divisible  seeds.’  Again,  on  pages 
45  and  50,  I  have  represented  Socrates  as  exercising  Ins 
■dialectic  art  on  things  as  well  as  on  moral  qualities.  I  ought 
to  have  restricted  it  to  the  latter,  for  it  was  Plato  who,  by 
■extending  it  to  things  in  general,  systematized  it,  enlarged  it 
.and  transformed  it  into  a  science.  On  page  47,  Democritus  is 
made  the  first  to  start  the  new  movement  of  Atomism;  1 
■ono-ht  to  have  said  Leucippus.  On  page  49, 1  represent  Plato 
as  getting  the  hint  of  his  principle  of  Change  from  Anaxagoras 
and  Democritus.  It  is  more  probable,  as  Prof.  Mackenzie 
and  Mr.  Bury  point  out,  that  he  got  it  from  the  Pythagoreans, 
hut  as  in  this  I  only  partially  agree,  I  shall  discuss  the  matter 
more  fully  in  the  separate  volume  alluded  to  above. 

I  am  reminded,  again,  by  Prof.  Muirhead,  that  what  Socrates, 
objected  to  in  Anaxagoras  was  not  so  much  the  small  place 
assigned  to  a  free  creative  and  constructive  Intelligence,  as  I 
have  represented  it  in  the  text  on  page  43,  as  to  the  absence  of 
the.  conception  of  end  or  purpose.  With  this  I  agree,  and 
accordingly,  instead  of  reading  ‘  free  creative  and  constructive 
Intelligence,’  it  would  be  better  perhaps  if  we  read  ‘free 
creative  and  designing  Intelligence,’  as  conveying,  peihaps, 
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better  the  idea  of  purpose  or  end  He  il«n  •  i 
on  page  48,  I  have  Represented T 

atoms  umte  or  separate  •  by  mere  cl,a„ee  a,  it  were  w  a” 
very  access, ty  of  their  constitution,'  whereas  it  X  ,  “ 
Epicureans  who  assumed  the  chance  declension  of  „  ' 

Democritus.  This  is  true,  and  besides  JT„Z  theTc  T 
not  act  both  by  chance  and  necessity.  7  d 

Mr.  Bury,  again,  objects  that  I  make  Plot,,  i 
conception  of  the  Good  fmm  A  k  1J  4  boiTOW  bis 

in  the  text.  ,oZ°,Z  T  *°  Wo  b“”  -  ^ 

-  w «. t poini  out  tta 

air  as  made  up  of  dodecahedrons  instead  of  00^  ’'°,"<i8e”ted 
on  page  498  of  the  same  appendix  I  h- ,! °  ‘',ns :  and 

Oteator  or  Demiurge  as  cutting  up  the  Soui  of  inte 

“  »ols  of  men  „  there  were  fixed  l 

angels,’  and  that  I  am  confounding  i„  .  St"s 

tion,  that  of  the  undifFerc„tiated°souI,  of  he  ‘S“tT^ 

fragrance  of  the  rose  that  is  it«  Form  im  a  ’  t  16 
whereas  if  I,  p,„  .  tiomi  In  ihe  Aristotelian  sense, 

wliich  makes  if  l8*UU/:i"S  Prmci]de  within  the  rose,  or  that 

gives  it “X  „  T  “.“'‘'"f'  »  Vocinth,  which 

l,  2  TJ: z  a L;  :„r, ;  to-tl,:"k  ** ,ic  »  ** 

Para  Mi  °  ?  of  t,l°  TOse  is  too  restricted  to  embrace 

be  ful  conception  of  Form  in  this  instance.  lie  alsoTbtm 

i.it  wheil  x  say?  on  page  59>  that  ( with  p]  J 

1  *#*  - 

1  1  *  "  8  also  m  fcrue»  <)r  at  my  rate  the  opinion  could 

only  have  been  held  by  Plato  i„  hi.  early  year.,  and  wL  ° 
dominated  by  the  influence  of  Socrates. 
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A  more  important  objection,  and  one  in  which  my  revisers 
all  ao-ree,  is  that  I  make  the  motion  of  the  iEthor  in  Aristotle 
the  immediate  or  efficient  cause  of  the  evolution  ot  things  on 
our  earth— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  own  theory  of  the 
development  of  Greek  Philosophy  at  this  point,  does  noticipiiie 
it.  Now,  while  fully  recognizing  that  Aristotle  makes  the 
Supreme  Intelligence  the  first  and  final  cause  ot  all  motion 
whatever,  the  reason  why  I  sought  to  find  in  him  some,  more 
immediate  source  of  supply  for  the  movements  on  our  earth, 
was  because  I  could  not  see  how  the  Supreme  intelligence, 
which  is  represented  by  Aristotle  as  existing  beyond  t  lie  bounds 
of  the  Universe  of  Space  and  Time  eternally  engaged  in  con¬ 
templating  its  own  ideas,  and  itself  unmoved,  could  in  a  scientific 
system  be  the  cause  of  motion  to  others,  especially  of  the 
irregular  and  discordant  movement,  and  llux  of  all  things  on  our 
earth.  For  there  was  not  in  Aristotle  a  source  o!  motion  in 
the  Matter  of  the  earth  itself,  such  as  Plato  got,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  restless  unceasing  movements  o|  the  little 
triangles  of  the  Apciron  (caused  by  their  centripetal  pressure 
inwards  towards  the  axis  of  the  earth),  and  on  the  other,  from 
the  World-Soul  which,  made  up  as  it  was  in  part  of  these  little 
triangles,  was  in  itself  a  source  of  motion  to  the  world.  Nor 
could  I  find  in  Aristotle  that  the  Supreme  Intelligence 
although  technically  at  rest,  was  so  merely  because  it  contained 
in  itself  a  harmony  of  motion  so  balanced  and  complete  that, 
like  a  sleeping  top,  it  could  ho  practically  represented  as  at. 
rest;  for  motion  with  Aristotle,  as  with  Plato,  belongs  to 
Space  and  Time,  but  the  Supreme  Intelligence  is  represented 
as  beyond  the  bounds  of  Spaee  and  Time.  It  is  true  that 
Aristotle  has  supplied  us  with  the,  reason  for  the  eternal  ami 
harmoniously  perfect  movement  of  the  -Ether,  lying  on  the 
circumference  of  heaven  and  hearing  on  its  bosom  the  fixed  stars, 
by  representing  it  as  the  complement,  counterpart,  ami  moving 
image  in  Time  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  itself,  (genially 
hound  up  with  it  and  as  a  spatial  existence  as  perfect  tit  its 
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own  way  as  it ;  and  moved  by  the  Supreme  Intelligence  in  th 

»  >>7  «.o  presence  of  his  bcCd  R 
what  I  wanted  was  to  find  some  mere  i,„, nodin, e  canse'of  !he 
up  and  down,  to  and  fro.  rio-ht  and  p.tv  le 

etirtli,  which  had  tl,ey  been  .“do,:  „lc  direcT LTete Tf  ft," 
Supreme  Intelligence,  one  would  knee  expected  to  find  •  , 

r T'r  °f  ^ti,ct:  i,n<i  u,is  1  f“"°j 

conk,  lend  tkc  m^n””^  £?*  '**, 

metaphor  of  the  lover^and '  thEbelo  "d  ^  ^  ^ 

cause  tbe  L^tt-'f  f 

Supreme  Intelligence,  (in  which  I  agree  with  ,hof)  ,h‘ 
course  open  to  me  but  to  f,m  1  }’  616  18  no 

development  -md  t  /  f  ^  °n  “y  0vvn  Principle  of 

heel  to  the  enr '  U't  p*1”"1  “  ‘“S0  »  surface  of  Achilles’ 
contained  in  lu“'  “  •  O'*"*  of  »“  **  h 

Mfc  N“'‘'bcr  a,ul  *■*»  ™"'-i 

,  ’  tlle  present  we  must  leave  it.  lint  1  had 

?r*?,  “,o  of «*  *»  *• 

wd, o  j-  1,  T  :  ***  "wl  —  *1«  Stoics, 

w  .  to  1,  the  next  step  evelnth,,,  h  advrnua,  of  Aristotle 

This  „ok1”'"f‘!;  V '‘''‘“’“^“^‘'‘eriandretrospeetively 

looks  as  ,f  they  thought  that  Aristotle  lnvd  done  m  too.  * 
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As  for  the  evolution  of  Greek  Philosophy  after  Aristotle, 
the  materials  are  so  abundant  that  1  have  not  found  it  ik:c.o>mi  \ 
to  make  much  alteration  in  the  text.  But  there  is  one  point 
to  which  Prof.  Muirhead  calls  my  attention,  and  on  which  a 
word  may  be  said.  It  is,  that  on  page  72,  I  have  pictured  the 
Neo-Platonic  Trinity  as  a  triangle  with  equal  sides,  whereas 
the  One,  the  Logos,  and  the  World-Soul  which  compose  it, 
and  of  which  the  World  is  an  emanation,  wore  not  c<piul  in 
rank,  but  were  a  hierarchy  rather,  a  co-eternity  but  without 
co-equality.  This  is,  of  course,  true,  and  it  was  precisely  at 
this  point  of  its  development  that  the  Neo- Platonic  Trinity 
passed  over  into  the  parallel  Christian  (hut  still  hierarchical) 
Trinity  of  Clement  and  Origen  by  the  simple  step  of  making 
the  emanations  from  its  three  principles  centre  in  the  man 
Christ  Jesus;  and  so  converting  the  One,  the  Logos,  mid  the 
World-Soul,  which  were  essences  in  Neo-Platonism,  into  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  who  were  persons  m  Christianity, 
before  passing  into  and  irradiating  the  world,  dim  lull-blown 
Trinity  of  Athanasius,  with  its  co-eijtutlili/  as  well  as  co-eternity 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  was  an  evolution  not  ol  Neo- 
Platonism  hut  of  Christianity. 

But  before  leaving  the  subject  of  Greek  Philosophy,  which 
with  me  never  grows  stale,  but  entrances  me  the  more  the 
more  I  return  to  it,  I  have  a.  remark  or  two  to  make  on  the 
opinion  of  some  of  my  revisers,  that  in  my  endeavour  to 
construct  a  harmonious  scheme  of  the  philosophy  ol  Plato  I 
have  tended  rather  to  ignore  the  Dialogues,  and  have  concen¬ 
trated  in  my  Appendix  on  the  Thnaeus  and  the  Republic  alone. 
And  the  reason  they  give  for  this  opinion  is  that,  with  Plato 
the  Tirnaeus  was  expressly  put  forward  as  a  kind  of  allegory  of 
how  the  world  might  have  been  constructed  rather  than  ol  how 
it  actually  had  been  constructed,  and  so  is  not  as  reliable  a 
source  for  his  opinions  as  it  otherwise  might  have  been.  Now 
anyone  who  has  ever  been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  recover 
the  steps  by  which  any  complex  thing  whose  early  history 
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never  can  be  known  has  attained  its  present  form,  must  be 
aware  of  the  immense  difference  there  is  between  this  and 
merely  analysing  out  the  separate  elements  of  which  it  is  at 
present  composed;  and  can  sympathize  therefore  with  Plato 
in  putting  forward  his  views  with  so  much  modesty.  But  to 
imagine  because  of  this,  that  Plato  has  not  given  us  his  real 
belief  on  the  nature,  composition,  and  relations  of  the  elements 
with  which  lie  worked,  to  the  very  best  of  his  insight  and 
penetration,  is  to  me  impossible.  As  well  suppose  that  a- 
biologist  who  is  dogmatic  on  the  structure  of  an  existing 
quadruped,  must  not  be  taken  seriously  if  lie  hesitates  to 
express  an  equally  dogmatic  opinion  as  to  exactly  how .  it  got 
here  from  the  beginning  of  time.  The  truth  is,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  Timaeus ,  and  did  we  depend  only  on  the  Dialogues, 
we  should  wander  forever  in  a  maze  of  crude  or  half  formed 
opinions,  hypotheses,  and  beliefs  of  Plato,  belonging  to  different 
stages  of  his  mental  growth,  with  not  only  no  certain  clue  to 
the  chronological  order  of  his  writings  but  with  no  certainty  as 
to  which  of  them  contained  his  real  beliefs ;  his  material  basis 
of  things,  for  example,  receiving  a .  somewhat  different  inter¬ 
pretation  in  the  Phcvdo,  the  Politicus ,  and  the  Philebm ,  and  in 
all  of  them  being  more  or  less  different  from  what  it  is  in  the 
Timaeus.  The  same,  too,  is  largely  the  case  with  his  account 
of  the  Ideas,  of  the  function  of  the  Demiurge,  and  the  rest. 
But  with  the  Timaeus  to  guide  us,  descending,  as  it  does,  to  the 
minutest  particulars,  and  elaborated,  as  it  is,  with  the  greatest 
precision  and  care,  we  see  precisely  the  function  of  each 
element  or  factor,  the  relative  weight  and  importance  attached 
to  each,  and  how  lie  conceives  them  all  to  unite  harmoniously 
together.  All  that  preceded  it  was  (like  the  studies  and 
sketches  made  by  artists  for  their  great  pictures),  but 
preliminary  scaffolding — tentative  hypotheses  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  soundness  of  the  materials  with  which  he 
was  to  construct  his  great  temple,  or  analytic  exercises  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  the 
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philosophies  of  his  greatest  predecessors.  But  hi  the  Fumum* 
like  a  judge  summing  up  the  arguments  of  opposing  counsel,  am 
shearing  away  all  the  ingenuities,  subtleties,  and  sophi.  fin 
which' the  real  issue  is  obscured,  he  sits  in  judgment  on  Ins  own 
past  and  on  his  own  early  writings,  and  tells  us  exactly  what 
we  are  to  believe  in  regard  to  it  all;  and  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake,  be  projects  it  ail  like  a  magnificent  image  on  the  great 
screen  of  the  world.  Being  among  the  latest  of  Ins  writing*.  it 
contains  his  last  will  and  testament  written  by  his  own  hand  as 
it  were ;  and  with  this  as  a  possession,  the  Dialogues  tor  the 
first  time  become  really  useful,  as  enabling  us  to  sce  ^lus 
opinions  in  the  process  of  their  formation  and  growth..  Dive 
me  the  Timaeus  and  the  Republic  therefore,  and,  with  t.  ic 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Theatetus,  the  Sophist,  and  the 
Parmenides,  you  may  take  all  the  rest  of  lus  writings  as  a  gitt. 
And  indeed  if  anything  more  were  wanting  to  convince  me  that 
Plato  and  the  Timaeus  are  one,  in  so  far  at  least  as  lus  gieat, 
scheme  of  the  world  is  concerned,  it  would  he  supplied  by  the 
fact  that  not  only  the  Neo-Platonists  of  the  Ancient  World, 
but  the  Platonists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  regarded  them  as  such, 
and  constructed,  modified,  or  reconstructed  their  own  schemes 
accordingly.  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  Aristotle  asserts,  that  in 
his  old  age  he  had  a  tendency  more  and  more  to  identity  his 
principles  of  the  Good  and  the  Ideas,  with  certain  numbers  or 
modifications  of  Number,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans; 
but  in  doing  so  he  must  have  mixed  and  confounded  his  own 
categories  in  attempting  to  give  them  a  factitious  simplification, 
and  that,  too,  without  altering  in  any  essential  respect  the 
natural  course  of  development ;  as  is  seen  from  Aristotle,  who. 
although  he  was  acquainted  with  the  new  trend  of  Plato  s 
thought,  in  the  construction  of  his  own  system  regarded  it  not. 

And  finally,  l  may,  perhaps,  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
chapter  on  Modern  Theosophy,  or  Esoteric  Buddhism  it  is 
called,  which  I  have  embodied  in  my  section  on  Hindoo 
Philosophy.  For  now  that  the  Mahatmas,  who  were  regarded 
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as  the  revealers  and  sponsors  of  this  Philosophy,  have  become 
largely  discredited  in  the  general  mind,  some  other  source  for 
|  it  mast  be  found  in  natural  Evolution.  When  closely  examined 
tim  system  will  be  seen  to  be  only  a  composite  of  the  old 
I  Vedanta  Philosophy  described  in  the  text,  sprinkled  here  and 
there  with  Buddhist  elements,  so  that  instead  of  being  labelled 
^  Esoteric  Buddhism  it  would  be  more  properly  designated 

\  as  Neo-Vedantism.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  its 

ingenious  explanations  of  problems  with  which  Modern  Physical 
Science  is  incompetent  to  deal,  it  has  in  its  new  form 
marvellously  enhanced  the  power  of  Vedantism  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  Western  World. 
The  fault  in  the  old  system  of  Vedanta  was,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  had  in  it  no  principle  of  movement  or  evolution ;  its 
seven  planes  or  principles  of  Existence  lying  one  above  another 
like  so  many  strata,  each  and  all  unable  to  move.  But  by 
rolling  each  of  these  into  a  ball  or  planet,  and  setting  them  all 
at  different  points  around  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  (our 
own  earth  occupying  the  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel) 
and  by  making  the  spiritual  influence  emanating  from  the  first 
(to  us  invisible)  planet  or  principle  at  the  top,  pass  down  and 
around  the  wheel,  gathering  the  spiritual  properties  of  each  ball 
or  planet  as  it  passes  along,  and  saturating  our  world  with  their 
combined  effluences  each  time  it  comes  round,  you  get  a  dynamic 
principle  of  development  on  our  own  planet  which,  were  it  true, 
would  account  for  the  transformations  the  earth  has  undergone, 
and  for  the  successive  types  of  creatures  that  have  appeared  on 
its  surface ;  besides  much  else  which  you  can  get  neither  from 
the  old  Hindoo  Philosophies  nor  from  Modern  Physical  Science, 
as  [  have  shown  in  the  text.  But  the  whole  system,  as  I  have 
also  shown,  is  only  a  paper-system,  dealing  merely  with  pseudo¬ 
causes  such  as  that  involved  in  describing  the  Vital  Principle 
as  the  cause  of  life,  or  the  loss  of  hair  as  the  cause  of  baldness, 
and  not  with  real  scientific  causes  at  all ;  and  when  once  this  is 
seen,  the  system  can  have  no  future  for  the  Western  Mind. 
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JN  the  present  and  succeeding  volumes  of  this  series  I 
propose  to  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  me  in  a  Historical 
Survey  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  the  world.  In  the 
introductory  volume,  “  Civilization  and  Progress,”  I  restricted 
myself,  it  may  be  remembered,  to  exhibiting  in  a  general  way 
the  parts  played  in  the  complex  movement  of  civilization  by 
the  great  cardinal  factors  of  Religion,  Government,  Science, 
and  Material  and  Social  Conditions,  and  to  pointing  out  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  interplay  of  these  factors  as  they  roll 
along  together  down  the  course  of  Time.  In  this  and  the 
following  volumes  I  propose  to  apply  the  general  principles 
there  laid  down,  to  the  detailed  evolution  of  one  great  factor 
in  Civilization,  viz..  Intellectual  Development,  under  which 
term  I  shall  for  convenience  include  the  three  great  depart¬ 
ments  of  Religion,  Science,  and  Philosophy.  But  this  change 
from  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  Civilization  in  general, 
to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  evolution  of  a  single  and 
separate  factor,  must  necessitate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  a  wide 
change  both  in  method  and  in  treatment.  In  determining  the 
laws  of  Civilization  in  general,  as  for  example  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  relations  subsisting  between  Religion  and  Science, 
between  Religion  and  Morality,  and  between  both  and  Material 
and  Social  conditions,  it  is  obvious  that  when  once  these  laws 
are  discovered  they  ought  to  hold  good  at  any  time  and  in  any 
place;  in  the  same  way  as  in  Physiology  when  once  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  relations  between  two  or  more  organs  of 
the  body  are  determined,  as  for  example  between  the  stomach 
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and  liver,  or  lungs  and  heart,  and  so  on,  they  ought  to  hold 
good  at  each  and  every  period  of  life,  from  youth  to  age.  A 
detailed  account,  therefore,  of  all  the  factors  at  every  stage  of 
their  evolution,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  superfluous  ; 
it  is  practically  sufficient  if,  as  in  geology,  on  sinking  a  shaft 
here  and  there  into  different  quarters  of  the  field,  the  results 
are  found  to  correspond  to  the  law  or  laws  laid  down. 
History,  that  is  to  say,  though  an  admirable  handmaiden,  and 
even  a  necessary  instrument  of  investigation ,  is  of  but  secondary 
and  subordinate  importance  as  a  standard  of  interpretation,  and 
must  give  way  to  more  direct  methods  of  insight  and  penetra¬ 
tion.  But  in  investigations  into  the  laws  which  determine  the 
evolution  of  any  single  factor,  on  the  contrary,  and  more 
especially  of  the  intellectual  factor  with  which  we  are  here 
about  to  deal,  an  exact  knowledge  of  historical  sequences  is  oi 
the  very  essence  of  proof;  just  as  in  physiology,  again,  where 
the  laws  regulating  the  evolution  of  any  particular  organ,  as 
of  the  eye,  say,  are  to  be  determined,  they  can  be  demonstrated 
only  by  a  detailed  exhibition  of  the  stages  passed  through  by 
that  organ  from  the  embryo  onwards.  The  main  question 
therefore  which  concerns  us  here  is  whether  there  is  at  hand 
a  sufficient  body  of  facts  bearing  on  the  history  ot  intellectual 
development,  to  justify  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  scientific 
laws,  or  to  serve  as  proof  of  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of 
these  laws  when  found.  The  answer  will,  I  am  convinced,  be 
given  by  most  competent  authorities  in  the  afliimativo*  hoi 
by  the  patient  labours  of  generations  of  students  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  these  subjects,  the  main  facts  of  Greek 
and  Hindoo  Thought,  of  Gramo-Roman  Paganism,  of  Hebrew 
Religion  and  Morality,  of  Itarly  Christian  Hoc  tunc  and 
Practice,  have  been  successfully  disinterred,  freed  from 
obscurities  and  foreign  adhesions,  marshalled  in  logical  order, 
and  placed  before  the  reader  in  their  true  sequences  and 
relations.  And  yet,  as  with  the  cataloguing  of  the  planets 
and  stars  before  the  law  of  gravitation  was  discovered ;  or  the 
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orderly  dividing  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  before 
Darwin;  something  more  than  this  mere  cataloguing  and 
arranging,  however  exhaustive  and  accurate,  is  needed,  before 
a  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  great  periods  of  human 
thought  can  be  said  to  be  scientific  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term.  It  is  necessary,  as  well,  that  the  law  or  laws  which  the 
evolution  follows  either  as  a  whole  or  in  its  separate  periods 
and  stages  should  be  so  clearly  grasped  that  they  can  be  laid 
down  at  the  outset ;  and  that  the  procession  of  the  facts  should 
be  seen  to  conform  so  closely  to  these  laws,  that  when  remard 
is  had  to  the  great  complexity  of  the  subject  matter,  the  result 
may  fairly  be  held  to  constitute  a  scientific  demonstration. 
Now  this  is  the  task  which  I  have  set  myself  in  the  present 
and  succeeding  volumes ;  and  in  venturing  to  ask  the  reader 
•  to  follow  me  over  so  wide  a  field,  I  would  crave  his  indulgence 
for  such  crudities  and  imperfections  as  must  necessarily  attend 

the  attempt  to  break  ground  on  so  difficult  and  complex  a 

theme,  1 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  deep  suspicion  with  which 
many  readers  will  regard  any  attempt  to  reduce  to  law  those 
products  of  thought  or  action  which  would  seem  to  depend  on 
the  uncertain  caprices  of  men;  and  can  fully  realize  the  surprise 
of  the  reader  when  he  hears  that  an  attempt  has  here  been 
made  to  anticipate  the  views  which  men  like  Plato,  Aristotle 
Buddha,  or  Paul,  were  likely  to  hold  on  the  great  problems  of 
the  world  and  of  human  life.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  deep  conviction  which  I  have  entertained  ever  since 
writing  “  Civilization  and  Progress,”  that  it  was  a  thing  possible 
to  be  done,  and  that  the  time  was  now  ripe  for  doing  it,  I  might 
well  have  shrunk  from  the  attempt.  But  with  the  view  of 
lightening  the  weight  of  suspicion  that  may  attach  to  the 
undertaking,  as  well  as  of  marking  out  more  precisely  the  limits 
of  the  enquiry,  I  have  thought  it  well  at  the  outset  to  indicate 
a  few  of  the  reasons  which  have  made  me  feel  that  the 
enterprise  was  feasible. 


These  reasons  in  the  case  of  the  purely  philosophical  parts  of 
our  subject,  such  as  those  on  Greek  and  Hindoo  Thought.  are. 
quite  simple  and  apparent.  In  the  first  place,  in  none  <d 
these  ancient  systems  of  Philosophy  is  the.  curve  of  evolution 
liable  to  be  deflected  from  its  natural  course,  as  it  would 
be  in  modern  times,  by  the  intrusion  into  the  problem  or  the 
discoveries  of  Physical  Science— which,  like  concealed  magnets, 
are  at  the  present  time  liable  to  he  sprung  on  you  at  any 
moment,  and  must  for  ever  render  all  scientific-  prevision 
absolutely  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  throughout  the  whole 
period  during  which  these  systems  were  evolving,  no  se.icntdie 
laws,  like  those,  say,  of  gravitation,  of  the  Ooperniean 
Astronomy,  or  of  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the 
physical  condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  bail  yet. 
been  observed ;  and  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  m  consequence 
was  left  free  to  follow  its  own  inner  workings  to  their  logical 
results,  undisturbed  from  without,  and  to  weave  its  own  airv 
webs  unobstructed  by  the  intrusion  into  its  dreams  of  the  hard 
and  rocky  facts  of  Physical  Science.  Then,  again,  as  systems 
of  pure  philosophy  unconnected  with  actum,  they  were  not 
liable  to  ho  disturbed  in  their  logical  evolution  by  t!nm*apn- 
cious  intervention  of  the  human  will.  And  lastly,  as  it  is  only 
with  the  greatest  thinkers  that  one  has  to  deal,  and  as  it  is 
these  who,  like  the  great  elmss  players,  follow  most  logically 
the  moves  necessitated  by  the  complex  game  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  human  mind  which 
has  woven  these  airy  flowing  webs  of  speculation,  should  not 
be  able  to  interpret  them  and  even  to  anticipate  (hem  also; 
provided  always  that  the  starting  point  he  given,  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  particular  game  of  thought,  as  it  were,  that  is  being 
played,  whether  Greek,  Hindoo,  or  Modem,  bo  fully  and  clearly 
seen.  For  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  although  the 
subject  matter  of  all  philosophy  is  the  same,  vise.,  the  great 
field  of  the  world  and  of  human  life,  the  game  that  is  being 
played  is  never  in  these  great  world-systems  twice  alike ;  and 
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so  the  same  facts  have  in  the  different  systems  a  quite  different 

value  given  them,  as  in  a  game  of  whist  the  same  hand  has 
quite  a  different  value  according  to  the  card  that  is  trumps^ 
In  the  whole  period  of  Greek  Philosophy,  for  example,  from 
the  time  of  Socrates,  and  in  all  European  thought  down  to  the 
advent  on  the  seme  of  Modern  Physical  Science,  the  principle 
of  Intellect  or  Intelligence  (vovs)  is  the  supreme  principle 
around  which  all  thought  is  centred ;  what  is  called  the  Vital 
Principle  or  diffused  Soul  of  things  being  regarded  as  but  the 
matrix  for  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  intellect  ;  the 
foundation,  of  which  it  is  the  architectural  crown  ;  the  casino- 
in  which  as  a  jewel  it  is  set.  All  the  problems  of  the  world 
and  of  life,  accordingly,  take  their  cue  from  this  principle,  and 
from  their  relation  to  it  receive  all  their  own  importance  and 
significance.  With  Hindoo  Thought,  again,  it  is  just  the 
opposite.  Here  the  Vital  Principle  (^)  the  Atrima  Mrurdi 
which  is  the  life  of  Nature,  is  the  supreme  principle  to  which 
all  else  pays  homage  ;  the  Intellect  being  regarded  as  hut  an 
evanescent  foam-bubble  thrown  up  to  the  surface  of  its  deep 
and  ever  flowing  stream,  and  turning  for  the  moment  its 
gleaming  colours  to  the  light,  but  coming  into  being  only  with 
the  lives  of  men,  and  with  them  passing  away.  In  modem 
systems  of  philosophy,  again,  like  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
rt  is  evident  that  still  another  principle  and  one  different  from 
both  those,  is  king,  viz.,  that  of  pure  Physical  Mechanism; 
masses  and  molecules  and  particles  being  the  supreme  pontiffs 
whose  dress  not  only  the  ‘  Vital  Principle  ’  of  Hindoo  Thought, 
hut  Intellect,  Beauty,  and  Love  itself  must  wear,  before  they 
can  have  the  entree  to  its  high  courts.  From  all  of  which  it  is 
evident,  that  as  in  systems  of  pure  philosophy  tilings  take  their 
value  from  a  single  supreme  principle,  we  ought,  if  only  we  can 
seize  wdiat  this  principle  is  in  any  particular  world-system,  to 
be  able  to  lay  down  at  the  outset  the  Jaws  of  its  procession  and 
the  curve  of  its  evolution,  with  a  large  measure  of  scientific 
exactness  and  precision.  But  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  more, 
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for  just  as  when  the  past  position  of  a  planet  or  satellite  is 
disputed,  the  difficulty  can  be  at  once  resolved  by  ashing-  where 
the  law  of  gravitation  would  necessitate  that  it  must  have  been ; 
so  in  disputed  questions  as  to  the  meaning  to  Ik-  att.n  li<  d  to 
certain  controverted  doctrines,  say  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  or  ol 
Buddha— as  for  example  to  Plato’s  doctrine  ol  Ideas,  or  N  umber, 
of  the  ILrretpov,  or  of  the  twice  bi-sected  line  m  the  Republic  ; 
to  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  Matter  and  Form  :  and  to  Buddhas 
doctrine  of  Nirvana,  Karma,  etc.— we  are  helped  to  the  right 
solution  by  asking  which  of  the  disputed  interpretations,  it 
any,  is  the  one  cut  through,  as  it  were,  by  the  evolutionary 
curve  as  it  passes  on  its  way. 

The  Reader  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  in 
most  of  the  chapters  of  the  present  volume,  dealing  as  they  do 
with  the  most  controverted  as  well  as  with  the  most,  difficult 
problems  of  the  past,  differences  of  greater  or  less  importance 
from  the  current  readings  and  interpretations  have  been 
introduced  for  his  consideration.  In  regarding  tlu^  facts  of 
the  different  periods  from  a  somewhat  novel  point  ot  view,  it 
was  inevitable  that  their  .significance,  emphasis,  ami  connection. 


should  undergo  changes  in  accordance  with  that  point,  of  "mew. 

So  much  for  the  reasons  that,  seem  to  me  to  justify  the 
opinion  that  the  line,  of  evolution  of  all  the  great  world- 
systems  of  Philosophy  that,  have  arisen,  culminated,  and 
declined  before  the  advent  of  Physical  Science,  can  be  laid 
down  at  the  outset  with  a  large  amount  of  scientific  precision. 

With  Religions  on  the  other  hand  the  problem  is  changed 
and  the  method  of  solution  different.  For  if  Philosophies 
may  for  the  nonce  be  defined  as  games  of  thought  played 
by  the  abstract  or  logical  intelligence,  Religions  may  he 
defined  to  he  games  of  thought  played  by  the  whole  human 
mind — intellect,  conscience,  and  heart.  And  although  by 
thus  introducing  into  the  problem  the  uncertain  element  of 
human  will,  our  difficulty  in  anticipating  the  line  or  curve  of 
evolution  would  seem  to  be  indefinitely  enhanced,  if  indeed 
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the  problem  were  not  thereby  rendered  insoluble,  still  in 
reality  it  is  not  so.  The  problem  can  still  be  undermined, 
if  even  it  cannot  be  taken  by  a  direct  assault.  For  Religions 
may  be  said  to  differ  from  one  another  rather  in  the  spirit  or 
soul  if  we  may  say  so,  which  animates  them,  than,  as  philo¬ 
sophies  do,  in  the  purely  intellectual  dogmas  in  which  that 
spirit  or  soul  is  clothed.  If,  then,  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the 
religion  from  which  we  start,  say  of  Paganism,  be  determined, 
and  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the  Religion  at  which  we  are  to  arrive, 
say  of  Christianity,  be  likewise  determined;  and  if  further 
we  divide  the  intervening  distance  into  a  number  of  spiritual 
-or  moral  stages  as  it  were,  each  stage  representing  a  step  in 
evolution,  it  ought  to  be  as  possible  for  the  philosophic 
lnstonan  to  forecast  the  kind  or  kinds  of  experience  through 
which  the  tribe  or  nation  must  pass  from  stage  to  stage  if  it  is 
to  leach  the  goal,  as  it  is  for  the  scientific  dog  or  pigeon- 
fancier  to  forecast  the  kind  of  crosses  he  must  make  between 
his  breeds  before  lie  can  get  a  particular  form  of  head  or 
colour  of  wing ;  always  allowing,  of  course,  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  complexity,  just  sufficient  historical  landmark  as  finger¬ 
post  to  steady  him  on  the  way,  and  give  him  a  firm  footing 
foi  the  next  advance.  This  then  is  the  nature  of  the  attempt 
that  I  am  about  to  make  in  the  following  history ;  but  lest 
the  reader  should  be  led  by  these  introductory  remarks  to 
strain  the  scope  of  my  attempt  to  a  larger  reach  than  I  have 
intended,  I  hav  e  been  careful  to  lay  down  at  the  beginning  of 
each  great  movement,  whether  philosophical  or  religious,  the 
precise  positions  which  I  think  it  possible  to  make  good 
asking  only  for  such  indulgence  in  minor  particulars  as  may 
be  fairly  granted  to  the  pioneer  who  enters  for  the  first  time 
on  a  new  and  untrodden  sphere. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  at  various  periods  during  the 
century,  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  History  of 
Intellectual  Development  to  fixed  and  determinate  laws; 
notably  by  Hegel  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  by  Comte 
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and  Buckle  in  the  middle,  and  in  our  own  day  by  Herbert 
Spencer.  But  there  are  various  reasons,  differing  more  or 
less  in  each  case,  why  these  attempts,  admirable  and  even 
magnificent  otherwise,  were  as  scientific  histories  lore-doomed 
to  failure.  In  the  first  places  it  is  only  within  our  own  time 
that  a  sufficient  body  of  historical  tacts  has,  through  the 
labours  of  the  Higher  Critics,  been  brought  together,  to 
justify  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  fixed  and  srlenfitie  laws. 
Hegel,  in  consequence,  wars  obliged  to  limit  himself  to  the 
enunciation  of  a  single  general  law  ior  the  whole  field  nf 
intellectual  development,  instead  of  enunciating  a,  number  of 
more  closely-fitting  laws  for  its  separate  divisions  and  sections. 
And  although  his  law,  into  which  1.  will  not  enter  hero,  was, 
in  my  judgment,  the  true  law  of  the  movements  of  intelligence 
in  the  abstract,  it  was  nevertheless,  like*  a  hat:  too  lug;  for  the 
head,  altogether  too  wide  and  general  to  he.  of  any  scientific 
value  for  determining  the  line  of  evolution  of  the  Ic.-mt 
divisions  of  intellect ual  development- — except  perhaps  in 
relation  to  German  Metaphysics,  from  which,  indeed,  tin-  law 
was  derived  and  to  which  it  is  specially  applicable  ;  in  the  same 
way  as  the  general  Law  of  Evolution,  although  doubtless  jnir 
in  itself,  is  much  too  wide  to  he  offered  as  a.  serious  explanation 
of  the  special  phenomena  of  the  stock-exchange,  or  the  law 
of  gravitation  of  the  special  phenomena  of  chemical  nffinitv. 
And  hence,  when  he  comes  to  trace  the  evolution  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  for  example,  instead  of  laying  down  at  the  outset 
a  law  that  should  keep  so  close  to  the  facts,  that  it  would 
enable  us  to  track  the  course  of  that  philosophy  through  its 
various  windings,  side-spirts,  ami  doublings,  until  it  was  at 
last  run  to  earth  in  Christianity,  he  offers  ub,  instead,  a  law 
so  vague  in  its  nature,  so  wide  in  its  scope,  and  so  general  in 
its  range,  that  it  enabled  him  to  do  little  more  than  to  throw 
ring-fences,  as  it  were,  around  the  various  fields  through  which 
it  was  destined  to  pass.  And  yet  this  is  what  he  calls  tracing 
the  evolution  of  Greek  "Philosophy,  And  for  result  we  have. 
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as  we  should  expect,  a  history  in  which  underneath  this  huge 
immeasurable  metaphysical  night-cap  the  real  features  of  these 
old  Greek  philosophies  are  as  unrecognizable  as  the  visages 
of  pigmies  under  the  helmets  of  Brobdingnagians  I  And 
when  some  of  his  followers,  notably  Strauss  for  example, 
undertook  to  apply  this  abstract  metaphysical  law  of  his  to 
"the  evolution  of  a  flesh  and  blood  religion  like  Christianity, 
and  when  instead  of  constructing  their  theory  of  its  origin 
and  rise,  out  of  such  substantial  human  motives  as  hope,  fear, 
imagination,  passion,  tradition,  devotion,  and  the  like,  as  one 
would  construct  a  rope  out  of  good  substantial  hemp,  they 
undertook  to  do  it  out  of  a  network  of  metaphysical  cobwebs, 
bloodless,  attenuated,  and  unsubstantial  as  shades  or  dreams, 
the  result  was  ghastly  in  its  inappropriateness  and  absurdity. 

The  next  great  Thinker  who  undertook  to  trace  in  the 
history  of  Intellectual  Development  a  clear  and  orderly 
evolution,  was  Comte.  In  his  law  of  the  iC  three  stages,55  as  it 
is  called,  he  has.  given  us  in  my  judgment,  in  spite  of  the 
temporary  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen,  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive,  the  most  philosophical,  and,  I  will  add,  the  most 
practically  useful  working  conception  of  the  march  of  human 
progress  as  a  whole,  which  has  yet  appeared.  But,  as  in  the 
parallel  case  of  Hegel  and  his  followers,  the  very  width  and 
generality  of  this  law  unfitted  it  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
prevision,  and.  for  determining  the  curve  of  evolution  of  the 
special  systems,  which  it  is  the  last  object  of  a  scientific 
history  to  achieve.  For  although  in  these  ££  three  stages  55  of 
his,  the  Theological,  the  Metaphysical,  and  the  Positive 
respectively — he  has  accurately  gathered  up  into  their  separate 
categories  and  compartments,  as  it  were,  the  facts  of  evolution 
in  the  different  periods  of  the  world’s  history ;  and  although 
in  his  splendid  march  across  the  centuries,  he  has  supplied  in 
these  “three  stages 55  a  torch  which  really  lights  up  the 
interiors  of  these  compartments,  so  that  the  nature  of  their 
contents  is  everywhere  fully  and  clearly  seen;  and  although, 
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further,  he  has  shown  by  means  of  them  how  the  social  and 
moral  phenomena  of  these  several  periods  were  connected 
together,  he  nevertheless  found  his  law  too  wide  and  general 
to  determine  their  intellectual  curve  and  line  of  evolution,  and 
so  has  left  this  aspect  of  them  almost  a  virgin  soil  for  future 
explorers. 

-The  next  great  Hunker,  again,  who  made  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  history  of  intellectual  development,  to  definite  laws, 
was  Buckle,  but  of  his  performance  little  need  here  be  said. 
He  has  not  added  anything  to  Comte’s  great  elassilieal ion.  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  adopted  it  entire,  only  under  a,  different 
form  and  under  other  names.  The  Theological  and  Meta¬ 
physical  stages  of  Comte,  in  which  the  mind  starting  from 
unproven  hypotheses  of  gods  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  ‘  vital 
forces,  ‘  essences,”  or  ‘  spirits  ’  on  the  other,  reasons  from  them 
downwards  as  it  were,  to  the  facts,  he  has  called,  when  regard 
is  had  to  their  intellectual  aspects,  the  ‘  deductive  ’  method  of 
inquiry ;  while  the  Positive  or  Scientific  Stage  of  Comte,  in 
which  the  mind,  beginning  from  the  facts,  reasons  upwards  by 
means  of  observation,  experiment,  and  verification,  to  scientific 
generalizations  and  conclusions,  he  has  called  the  ‘inductive’ 
method.  But  while  Comte  applied  his  law  to  all  the  great, 
intellectual  periods  of  the  world's  history,  Buckle  applied  his 
doctrine  of  intellectual  method  only  to  the  period  when 
Science,  like  a  young  David,  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
field  against  the  Goliath-like  superstitions,  as  Buckle  regarded 
them,  of  Religion  and  Metaphysics;  and  his  work,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  m  spite  of  the  splendid  powers  of  generalization  which 
it  exhibits,  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  magnificent  piece  of 
special  pleading  in  the  interests  of  a  particular  stage  of 
intellectual  development  and  of  a  particular  method  of  intel¬ 
lectual  inquiry,  the  Scientific-than  as  a  scientific  enquiry 
into  the  evolution  of  them  all. 

The  last  of  the  great  Thinkers  who  has  attempted  to  reduce 
the  history  of  intellectual  development  to  law  and  order,  is 
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Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who,  in  his  magnificent  and  colossal 
work  on  Evolution,  has,  with  a  genius  all  his  own,  made  the 
world  of  Thought  his  eternal  debtor.  But  here,  again,  as 
in  the  case  of  Hegel  and  Comte,  the  law  which  he  lias 
propounded,  the  great  law  of  Evolution,  is  as  we  have 
said,  much  too  wide  and  comprehensive  to  be  of  scientific 
value  in  the  special  problems  of  intellectual  development 
with  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  volume  to  deal.  The 
larger  part  of  his  work  is  taken  up  with  exhibiting  in  detail 
the  great  fact  that  just  as  in  the  world  of  nebulae  and  stars,  in 
the  solar  system,  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  in  the  animals 
and  plants  on  it,  so,  too,  in  the  intellectual  and  inoral  world, 
begin  where  you  will,  every  new  germ  of  thought,  every  new 
ideal  of  morality  that  is  dropped  like  a  seed  into  the  world, 
will,  like  it,  pass  gradually  from  its  first  vague  and  indeter¬ 
minate  condition,  into  a  highly  complex  and  involved  one, 
will  split  itself,  as  it  were,  into  endless  differentiations,  and 
into  ever  and  ever  greater  complexity  and  variety  of  form, 

■  whether  that  germ  be  a' religious  precept,  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  a  principle  of  morality,  a  new  style  of  painting,  or 
architecture.  But  this  fact  of  endless  differentiation,  although 
a  truth  of  prime  importance  in  its  bearings  on  our  conception 
of  the  Universe  as  a  whole,  is  barren  and  useless  for  the  more 
limited  purpose  to  which  we  here  wish  to  put  it;  as  the  sky, 
although  spanning  the  world,  and  being  the  abode  of  the 
gods,  is  useless  to  protect  the  homes  of  men  from  the  wind 
and  rain.  For  if  in  the  first  volume  of  this  series  64  Civilization 
and  Progress, I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  progress 
of  civilization  consists  in  the  gradual  establishment  among 
men  of  higher  and  higher  moral  codes,  1  uglier  and  higher 
ideals  of  life,  it  will  follow  that  the  interesting  and  important 
point  is  not  so  much  the  knowledge  {'interesting  and  important 
as  it  is)  that  when  once  a  new  germ  of  religion  or  morality  is 
sown  in  the  minds  or  hearts  of  men,  it  will  unfold  itself  in 
endless  differentiations  and  in  infinite  ramifications  of  organs 
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and  institutions  (this  is  the  case  with  all  germs,  and  may  as 
confidently  be  looked  for  as  an  etcetera,  to  them  as  tails  may 
to  comets),  what  is  most  important  to  know  is  not  how  men 
and  their  philosophies  and  religions  and  moralities  developed 
into  other  men  with  other  philosophies,  other  religions,  and 
other  moralities,  important  as  this  may  be,  but  how  t  he  lower 
form  develops  into  the  higher,  plants  into  animals,  animals 
into  men,  the  ‘Vital  Principle’  of  Hindoo  Philosophy  info  the 
‘Intelligence’  of  Greek  Philosophy,  the  morality  of  Paganism 
mto  the  morality  of  Christianity  and  so  on.  Now  the  only 
section  of  intellectual  development  which,  in  this  sense,  Mr. 
Spencer  has  treated  scientifically,  is  the  development  from 
dreams,  etc.,  of  men’s  primitive  religious  conceptions  of  God, 
the  Soul,  and  a  Future  Life,  as  seen  in  those  savage  races  who 
are  the  existing  representatives  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
1  re-historic  Man.  But  he  has  stopped  just,  at  the  point  wheiv 
they  become  of  interest  to  us,  viz.  when  these  j.rimit lv.- 
coneeptions  are  taken  up  into  the  thought  of  civilized  nations, 
of  Hindoos,  Greeks,  and  Europeans,  and  woven  by  them  into 
religions  and  philosophies.  Into  this  Mr.  Spencer  nowhere 


enters,  and  so  he  has  left  the  field  of  invest igation  of  the 
evolution  of  these  higher  and  more  interesting  stages  of 
Intellectual  Development,  still  open. 

So  much  then  for  the  aim,  scope,  and  method  of  the  present 
work,  and  for  the  reasons  which  have  made;  me  believe  that,  its 
execution  along  the  lines  laid  down,  would  be,  both  opportune 
and  possible.  But  the  reader  may  still  ask  what  is  to  be  the. 
upshot  of  it  all,  what  the  result,  what  light,  if  any,  is  it 
intended  to  throw  on  the  great  and  complex  j.roblmn^of  To¬ 
day  ?  To  which  I  would  reply,  much  in  every  way,  if  I  shall 
have  succeeded  in  the  enterprise.  Starting  out  as  I  did 
on  this  enquiry  with  a  mind  disengaged  from  all  preconcep¬ 
tions  whatever,  religious  or  philosophical,  and  with' no  notion 
of  what  the  outcome  was  likely  to  be,  my  one  object  beiim  to 
discover  how  far  it  were  possible  that  the  game  of  human 
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thought,  when  played  under  defined  and  known  conditions, 
could  be  determined  beforehand  in  the  curve  and  course  of  Its 
evolution ;  and  feeling  deeply  at  the  same  time  the  inadequacy 
,and  even  Impertinence  of  a  limited  and  finite  product  like  the 
human  mind,  with  Its  few  poor  and  limited  avenues  of 
knowledge,  professing  to  guage  the  infinite  possibilities  of  that 
Nature  from  which,  as  a  time-begotten  ephemera,  it  has  been 
east  up  ;  1  had  not  gone  far  before  I  discovered  that  after  all 
'ordinary  scientific  causes  had  done  their  best  or  worst  in  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  under  discussion,  there  still 
remained  a  residuum  which  was  unexplained  by  all  special 
explanations  ;  some  unknown  Power,  as  it  were,  which  held  all 
the  factors  together,  and  constrained  them  all  to  a  definite 
and  apparently  pre-determined  end.  This  Power,  whose 
nature  was  left  quite  undetermined,  did  not  make  Itself  so 
plainly  apparent  in  the  evolution  of  the  purely  philosophical 
systems — whether  those  of  the  Hindoos,  of  the  Greeks,  or  of 
the  Moderns — for  these  were  only  the  explicit  and  elaborate 
unfolding  of  principles  which  were  already  latent  and  implicit 
in  the  mind  itself,  requiring  only  to  be  drawn  out  into  logical 
sequence  and  form.  But  in  religions,  on  the  other  hand, Tike 
those  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  which  deal  not  so  much 
with  the  purely  logical  intelligence  as  with  the  entire  nature 
of  man,  and  therefore  with  his  conscious  will,  the  progress  of 
our  enquiry  not  only  disclosed  the  presence  of  the  Unknown 
Co-ordinating  Power  of  which  I  have  spoken,  whose  nature 
had  so  far  remained  indeterminate,  but  this  Power  began  to 
clothe  itself  with  certain  definite  attributes.  It  exhibited 
for  example  a  steady  tendency  to  the  production  of  higher 
and  higher  moral  and  social  relations  among  men ;  a  tendency 
apparently  never  lost  sight  of  for  a  single  moment,  but 
visible  everywhere  to  us  now  athwart  all  the  Impediments, 
the  Immoralities,  the  stupidities,  the  delusions,  and  even  the 
frauds  by  which  in  actual  history  it  was  worked  out.  And 
further  It  became  evident  that  In  the  working  out  of  this 
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tendency  or  end,  this  Co-ordinating  Power  used  means  as 
\anous  and  ingenious  as  those  ot  the  natural  world;  and 
that  just  as  the  cross-fertilization  of  dowers  is  effected  now  by 
bees,  now  by  the  wind,  and  now  by  animals;  so  in  civilization 
the  evolution  of  higher  and  higher  ideals  of  morality  is  worked 
out  now  by  Religions,  now  by  Government,  now  hv  Science, 
and  now  hy  the  Material  and  Social  Environment ;  each  like 
a  good  fairy  bringing  its  own  appropriate  and  peculiar  gift, 
and  all,  like  the  vassals  ot  King  Solomon,  furnishing,  t hough 
unconsciously,  one  or  other  of  the  materials  needed  for  the 
building  of  the  great  Temple  of  Humanity.  Now  were  the 
active  agents  in  working  out  these  great  designs  <,f 

what  they  were  doing,  the  whole  achievement  would  be  only 
an  instance  of  the  activity  of  the  human  spirit  working  after 
its  own  Proper  laws,  ami  making  for  itself  its  own  world  of 
religion,  its  own  moral  and  social  environment,  according  to 
the  ideal  and  pattern  of  its  dreams;  and  so  would  have  no 
further  or  ulterior  religious  or  philosophical  significance.  Bm. 
when  it  is  discovered  that  the  individual  men  and  women  who 
are  the  instruments  by  which  those  great  ends  of  civilization 
and  morality  are  brought  about,  are  no  more  conscious  of  what 
they  are  doing  or  of  where  they  arc  going,  than  the  bees  arc. 
when  in  the  search  for  honey  they  are  made  at  the  same  time 
to  fertilize  the  flowers,  but  on  the  contrary  are  cither  intent  on 
their  own  private  ends,  or  if  on  public  ends  not  on  the  ends 
which  this  Co-ordinating  Power,  this  Genius  of  (ho  World  is 
working  out  through  them;  when  we  discover  all  (his,  we  feel 
that  this  Co-ordinating  Power,  this  Unknown  x’  in  the 
equation,  which  is  not  our*, 'he*  and  which  makes  steadily  for 
mmal  ends,  is  what  m  the  case  of  human  beings  we  should 
designate  as  both  Intelligent  and  Moral  But  although  the 
course  of  this  History  thus  supports  the  belief  in  a  stupendous 
and  overarching  Supernaturalism  everywhere  cnfoldiim  and 
pervading  the  world  and  its  affairs,  and  giving  scope  and 
exercise  to  all  that  is  properly  religious  in  thought  and  feeling 
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it  nowhere  lays  emphasis  on  any  particular  one  of  those 

Supernaturalisms  which  have  prevailed  among  the  different 
nations  and  peoples,  and  in  which  poor  belated  human  souls, 
hard  pressed  by  Fate,  have  in  this  rude  world  taken  refuge 
from  the  storm,  and  for  a  brief  space  found  peace  and  solace 
and  rest.  On  the  contrary  it  treats  them  one  and  all  as  means 
and  instruments  merely  to  the  one  great  end  of  Morality  and 
the  elevation  and  expansion  of  the  human  spirit.  Now  these 
conclusions  which  are  rather  a  bye-product  of  our  study  of 
intellectual  development  than  a  part  of  its  essential  aim,  have 
in  no  way  affected  our  treatment  of  that  development,  which 
would  have  been  the  same  had  there  been  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all  nothing  more  than  a  blind  and  unmeaning  Fate.  They  are 
largely,  I  admit,  personal  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  im¬ 
pression  which  the  spectacle  of  so  many  generations  of  human 
souls  all  moving  unconsciously  towards  a  predestined  end,  is 
calculated  to  make  on  the  contemplative  spirit,  and  are  not 
necessarily  transferable  to  other  minds.  They  are  nowhere, 
therefore,  pressed  upon  the  reader  as  a  thing  once  for  all 
demonstrated  and  done  with,  but  are  left  rather  to  his  deeper 
moods  with  their  finer  and  truer  spiritual  affinities  and 
intuitions* 
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CHAPTER  I . 


THE  KEY. 

JN  searching  for  the  key  to  the  evolution  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  a  few  general  observations  are  necessary 
pei  haps,  at  the  outset,  to  enable  us  to  envisage  as  it  were  the 
full  scope  of  the  problem  before  us,  and  to  help  us  to  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  to  look  for  its  solution.  To  begin 
with,  then,  I  would  remark  that  the  views  which  men  are 
likely  to  entertain  as  to  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
World  and  of  Human  Life— the  object  of  all  Religion,  Science, 
and  1  hilosophy  like  those  they  entertain  as  to  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  a  comet,  a  ghost,  or  an  eclipse,  will  entirely 
depend  upon  the  notion  they  have  formed  to  themselves  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  cause  or  causes  by  which  they  conceive  these 
effects  to  have  been  produced.  Now  of  the  vast  and  multitu¬ 
dinous  complexity  of  causes  of  one  kind  or  another  that  occupy 
our  attention  from  day  to  day,  all  may  be  reduced  under  one  or 
other  of  three  distinct  types,  which  for  convenience  we  will 
call  Religious  Causes,  Metaphysical  Causes,  and  Scientific 
Causes,  respectively.  These  Causes,  as  their  names  imply,  are 
the  characteristic  and  typical  modes  of  explaining  the  world 
which  are  most  in  vogue  with  three  types  of  thinkers— the 
Religious,  the  Philosophical,  and  the  Scientific.  The  charac- 
teiistic  of  a  Religious  Cause  is,  that  by  it  phenomena  are 
referred  to  the  agency  of  Personal  Wills  like  our  own,  whether 
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of  gods  or  of  demons ;  and  its  peculiarity  is  that  it  muJa-Ueg 
or  lies  behind,  as  it  were,  the  effects  to  be  explained,  in  ihe 
same  way  as  a  man's  will  may  be  said  to  stand  behind  the  hou-e 
he  has  built,  as  its  cause  and  explanation.  To  these  Relief, us 
Causes,  owing  to  the  analogy  they  have  with  our  own  wills,  dn- 
misoplusticated  human  mind  lias,  in  the  infnney  of  knowledge, 
always  yielded  a  full,  free,  and  unhesitating  assent.  The 
characteristic  of  a  Scientific  Cause-,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that 
it  refers  phenomena  not  to  Personal  Wills  but  t.»  Physical 
antecedents;  and  its  peculiarity  is  that  it  is  the  physical  or 
mechanical  equivalent  of  the  ell'eets  to  he  explained;  so  that 
when  a  given  amount  of  wood,  for  example,  passe.-  over  into  an 
equivalent  amount  of  ashes,  smoke,  gases,  and  so  on  :  or  when 
so  much  heat  passes  over  into  its  mechanical  equivalent  of 
motion,  or  so  much  motion  into  ail  equal  amount  of  eleetricit  v, 
or  vice  versa;  these  various  phenomena  are  said  (<>  be  scientifi¬ 
cally  explained  and  accounted  for.  To  these  Scientific  ( 'au.-es, 
too,  when  once  demonstrated,  the  human  mind  is  always 
prepared  to  yield  the  same  ready  assent  that  it  does  to  the 
■proposition  that  two  and  two  or  three  and  one  make,  cause,  or 
pass  over  into  four. 

Tut  it  is  to  the  third  class  of  causes,  viz.,  the  Metaphysical 
or  Philosophical,  that  I  desire  especially  to  direct  the  reader’s 
attention,  as  it  is  on  the  ehunec  of  our  being  aide  to  establish 
some  definite  relation  between  the-  nature  of  these  causes  and 
the  Personal  W  ills  of  Peligion,  that  the  hope  of  our  being  able 
to  lay  down  beforehand  the  course  which  Greek  Philosophy  is 
likely  to  take  in  its  evolution,  will  he  found  to  depend,  lhil 
here  it  is  necessary  to  pause  and  remark  that  the  nature  of 
these  Metaphysical  or  Philosophical  Causes  was  quite  different 
in  Ancient  from  what  it  is  in  Modern  times.  In  Modern 
Philosophy  a  Metaphysical  Cause  is  in  a  manner  identical  with 
a  Scientific  Cause,  the  only  difference  being  that  whereas  a 
Scientific  Cause,  as  we  have  seen,  implies  u  movement  from  a 
phjsieal  antecedent  to  a  physical  consequent,  a  Metaphysical 
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€ause  implies  a  corresponding  movement  from  a  mental  ante¬ 
cedent  to  a  mental  consequent.  But  in  the  Ancient  Times 
with  which  alone  we  are  here  concerned,  a  Metaphysical  or 
Philosophical  Cause  differed  from  a  Scientific  Cause  in  being 
the  ‘  essence  ’  or  ‘  spirit  ’  of  a  thing  rather  than  the  thing  itself 
in  underlying  it,  as  it  were,  and  having  an  existence  independent 
of  it.  An  illustration  or  two  will  perhaps  bring  out  my  meaning 
more  clearly,  lake,  for  example,  the  scent  of  a  rose,  and 
the  effects  of  a  glass  of  wine  respectively  as  the  phenomena 
inquiring  explanation.  In  Modern  Times  these  would  be 
attributed  to  the  oil  in  the  rose,  and  to  the  alcohol  in  the  wine. 
In  Ancient  limes,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  be  attributed 
to  the  ‘  essence  ’  of  the  rose,  and  to  the  ‘  spirit  ’  of  the  wine 
respectively;  and  this  is  what  I  mean  by  a  metaphysical  cause. 
So,  too,  the  physical,  chemical,  and  other  activities  of  the 
animal  body  would  in  Modem  Times  be  regarded  as  the  scientific 
causes  of  the  movements  and  activities  which  the  body  displays ; 
in  Ancient  Times  these  movements  would  be  referred  to  the 
‘  vital  principle,’  or  ‘  animal  spirits,’  as  their  cause ;  and  this, 
again,  is  what  I  mean  by  a  metaphysical  cause.  So  too  the  exal¬ 
tation  or  depression  of  mind  which  to-day  would  be  regarded  as 
•due  to  conditions  of  the  stomach  or  liver,  or  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  would  in  Ancient  Times  have  been  referred  to 
•good  or  bad  ‘spirits’  as  their  cause,  while  all  those  artistic, 
poetic,  and  other  intellectual  productions  which  would  now  be 
assigned  to  a  larger  quantity  or  better  quality  of  brain-matter 
as  their  scientific  cause,  would  in  Ancient  Times  be  referred  to 
inspiration,’  the  ‘  divine  afflatus,’  and  the  like,  as  if,  indeed, 
these  were  separate  entities,  having  an  existence  apart  from 
and  independent  of  the  activity  of  the  brain  itself.  These  are 
crude  illustrations  of  what  is  to  be  understood  as  a  Meta¬ 
physical  or  Philosophical  Cause  in  Ancient  Times ;  and  if  we 
are  to  see  how  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  these  causes 
is  to  help  us  to  find  the  key  to  the  evolution  of  Greek  Philo¬ 
sophy  it  will  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  first  figure  to  ourselves 
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a  system  of  Philosophy  constructed  entirely  out  of  these  Meta¬ 
physical  Causes.  In  a  general  way  we  may  say  that  in  its 
crudest  form  it  would  be  something  after  this  pattern  : — To 
every  object  displaying  any  apparently  spontaneous  activity,  or 
.exhibiting  any  unusual  or  distinct  quality,  a  separate  ‘  essence  * 
or  6  spirit  ’  would  be  assigned  as  its  cause,  as*  for  example,  to 
stones  of  unusual  shape  or  appearance,  special  kinds  of  trees, 
like  the  oak  or  elm,  animals  with  well  defined  characteristics,  as 
the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  fox,  and  so  on  ;  ami  such  a 
philosophy,  indeed,  exists  at  the  present  day  among  the  hnvot 
races,  under  the  name  of  Totemism  or  Fetishism.  If  we  now 
advanced  from  a  Metaphysical  system  of  this  kind  to  one  more 
generalized  and  less  crude,  we  should  find  that  besides  each 
peculiar  object  or  quality  having  its  special  *  spirit  /  all  those 
things  or  objects  which  seemed  to  resemble  each  other  in  some 
wav,  or  left  the  same  or  an  analogous  impression  on  the  mind, 
would  be  grouped  together  under  a  common  ‘spirit,7  as  it  were; 
and  we  should  then  have  the  4  spirits’  of  the  earth,  of  the  air, 
of  the  rocks,  the  caves,  the  trees,  the  fountains,  and  the  groves 
and  so  on,  as  in  the  metaphysical  aspects  of  the  Greek  or  Fairy 
Mythologies ;  while  in  the  most  refined  and  subtle  as  well  as* 
most  generalized  systems,  we  should  find  all  the  minor  essence* 
or  spirits  reduced  under  a  few  great  heads,  and  our  inventory 
of  Metaphysical  Causes  would  then  comsist  of  some  such 
categories  as  the  following the  *  essence 7  of  matter  m  such  ; 
the  6  spirit/  ‘  vital  principle/  or  ‘  soul 7  of  the  animal  body  with 
its  passions ;  *  intelligence/  or  the  most  abstract  essence  of  the 
mental  power  peculiar  to  man ;  and  lastly,  perhaps,  the  *  spirit  * 
of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good  as  being  the  highest  spiritual 
essences  of  the  highest  order  of  men.  Further  than  this,  or 
into  fewer  categories,  no  Metaphysical  Philosophy  of  the 
Ancient  World  could  go.  For  each  of  these  categories  of 
essences,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  qualities  and  characteristic# 
impassable  by  the  others,  and  therefore  not  to  be  further 
generalized,  or  reduced  to  fewer  types.  The  *  essence  *  of 
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Matter,  for  example,  is  a  something  simple,  single,  and  homo¬ 
geneous;  the  6  vital  principle’  or  cSoul’  of  the  animal  body 
with  its  passions,  is  on  the  other  hand  a  double-sided  thing ; 
it  is  diffused  through  the  body,  and  so,  like  Matter,  has 
extension,  but  it  has  passions  and  instincts  also,  and  so  is  partly 
mental.  The  4  Intelligence/  again,  or  most  abstract  essence 
of  mental  power,  unlike  the  4  vital  principle ?  and  the  animal 
4  soul/  has  no  extension ;  and  instead  of  being  bound  up  with 
and  limited  to  a  certain  definite  range  of  affinities,  as  the 
instincts  of  the  animal  soul  are,  it  is  completely  detached  from 
them  all,  hovering  over  them,  as  it  were,  and  surveying  them 
all  with  equal  freedom  and  ease ;  while  the  4  spirit  ’  of  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Good,  which  like  a  subtle  essence  pervades 
the  world,  marks  itself  off  from  the  body  and  its  passions,  by 
its  difference  in  quality ,  and  from  the  intelligence,  by  its 
difference  in  function.  If  then  we  regard  the  World  as  somcr 
great  and  complicated  lock,  and  the  problem  of  all  Religion, 
Science,  and  Philosophy,  be  how  to  open  it  with  the  smallest 
number  of  keys;  or  varying  the  metaphor,  if  we  regard  it  as 
a  vast  symphony,  and  the  problem  be  how  to  get  its  infinite 
harmonies  out  of  the  smallest  number  of  strings,  it  is  evident 
that  the  ideal  solution  would  be  one  in  which  the  lock  could 
be  opened  with  a  single  key,  the  harmonies,  were  it  possible, 
got  from  a  single  string.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  in  the 
most  subtle  and  refined  Metaphysical  systems  of  the  Ancient 
World,  the  number  of  these  strings  could  not  be  reduced  to 
less  than  those  just  enumerated,  viz.,  the  essence  of  Matter, 
the  Vital  principle,  the  animal 4  Soul/  4  Intelligence/  and  the 
4  Spirit  ’  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good.  If  then  we  can  find 
a  solution  elsewhex*e  which  will  give  us  the  same  harmonies  on 
a  smaller  number  of  strings,  it  is  evident,  is  it  not,  that  one 
and  all  of  these  Metaphysical  systems,  must  in  the  course  of 
their  evolution,  if  left  free,  pass  over  into  it?  And  this  solution, 
as  I  shall  now  show,  is  furnished  by  the  Personal  Wills  of 
Religion.  For  observe  that  just  as  in  the  human  Will  all  the 
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essences,  spirits,  and  activities,  both  of  the  body  and  mind,  are 
implicitly  if  not  explicitly  involved  in  the  acts  of  that  will, 
each  like  a  separate  counsellor  having'  given  or  refused  its  vote 
before  the  final  resolves  are  taken;  so  in  the  Divine  Will  all  1 
the  essences,  spirits,  and  activities  that  make  up  the  vast  com¬ 
plexity  and  multiplicity  of  the  Work!  and  of  Human  Life 
must  have  been  implicitly  present  before  the  World  could  have 
come  to  be:  the  only  difference  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
gods  being  that  these  essences  and  activities  are  distributed 
among  several  wills,  instead  of  being  concentrated  in  one. 

All  Metaphysical  Philosophies  whatever,  therefore,  of  the 
type  prevalent  in  the  Ancient  World,  start  them  where  you 
will,  must  make  for  Religion  as  their  ultimate  goal ;  all  their 
causes  being  included  and  embraced  in  one  Supreme  Will.  If 
it  be  a  crude  form  of  Metaphysical  Philosophy  that  is 
in  question,  as  for  example  where  each  separate  quality 
and  form  of  activity  is  represented  by  a  separate 
‘  essence  ’  or  ‘  spirit,’  then  no  inventory  of  these  ‘  essences  ’ 
can  be  sufficiently  complete  to  give  the  unity  and 
harmony  that  are  implicitly  involved  in  a  Divine  'Will.  Or  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  that,  most  subtle  and  refined  form  of 
Metaphysical  Philosophy  which  we  have  just  described,  in 
which  all  the  infinite  essences  of  the  world  axe  gathered  up 
and  generalized  in  a  few  great  categories, — in  that  case  while  j 
you  have  all  the  strings,  you  still  require  the  Player,  viz,,  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Will,  to  combine  them  into  the  one  vast 
symphony  of  the  W orld.  And  hence  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  if  during  the  prevalence  of  any  particular  | 
Religion,  a  Metaphysical  Philosophy  springing  from  the  same 
stage  of  culture  comes  anywhere  within  the  range  of  its  attrac¬ 
tion,  that  philosophy  will,  in  the  absence  of"  countervailing 
influences,  as  those  of  Physical  Science  for  example,  be  drawn  ; 

to  it  with  the  directness  with  which  a  stone,  or  a  shot  bird,  fails  || 

to  the  earth ;  while  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Greek  Philosophy,  th#  1 

Metaphysical  system  is  thrown  off  the  prevailing  Religion  in  j 
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re-action  as  it  were,  and  in  antagonism  to  it,  it  will  still  fall 
towards  Religion,  it  is  true,  but,  like  a  bird  wounded  but  still 
struggling,  it  will  reach  it  at  some  more  distant  point  along 
the  field.  Thfgj-then,  is  the  key  to  the  direction  which  any 
Metaphysical  Philosophy  will  take,  when  in  the  presence  of  a 
religion  springing  from  the  same  stage  of  civilization  and 
culture ;  and  we  now  have  to  see  to  what  extent  it  is  applicable 
to  the  details  of  the  evolution  of  Greek  Philosophy. 

Now  in  our  introductory  chapter  it  will  be  remembered  that 
we  stipulated  that  two  conditions  should  be  supplied  us,  before 
the  successive  stages  passed  through  by  Greek  Philosophy  in 
its  course  and  evolution  could  be  laid  down  in  advance.  The 
first  was,  the  circumstances  of  the  starting,  and  the  second,  the 
rules  and  limits  of  the  game,  or  as  we  may  put  it  here,  the 
•conditions  of  the  starting  and  the  conditions  of  the  running. 
As  for  the  conditions  of  the  starting,  we  may  say  that  Greek 
Philosophy  was  not  imported  into  an  alien  religion  but  was,  as 
we  have  said,  thrown  off  in  re-action,  as  it  were,  against  the 
superstitions  of  the  prevailing  Polytheism;  while  as  for  the 
conditions  of  the  running,  the  essential  point  is  that  it  was  free 
throughout  its  whole  course  from  the  intrusion  into  it  of  the 
disturbing  element  of  Physical  Science— no  great  discovery 
like  that  of  the  Copernican  system  of  Astronomy,  the  Law  of 
Gravitation,  the  Correlation  of  the  Physical  forces,  or  the 
intimate  connexion  between  the  Brain  and  the  Mind,  having  as 
yet  appeared,  to  modify  men’s  conceptions  of  the  World  and  of 
Human  Life.  The  game,  accordingly,  was  a  comparatively 
simple  one,  between  a  band,  as  it  were,  of  Metaphysical  Cards, 
and  a  hand  of  Religious  ones,  or  to  revert  to  our  other  metaphor, 
the  running  was  between  the  purely  Metaphysical  Causes  of 
Greek  Philosophy,  and  the  Personal  Wills  of  Religion.  If, 
then,  we  represent  the  river  of  Philosophy  as  flowing  between 
the  two  shores  of  Religion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Physical 
Science,  on  the  other ;  and  if,  further,  we  picture  the  religious 
bank  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  as  thronged  with  the 
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miscellaneous  multitude,  while  the  scientific  shore  is  as  yet 
practically  uninhabited  and  unexplored,  it  will  follow  from  the 
principles  we  have  laid  down,  that  if  the  little  boat  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  in  its  reaction  against  the  puerilities  and  absurdities 
of  the  prevailing  Polytheism,  pushes  out  from  the  opposite 
shore  of  Science,  it  must  take  a  diagonal  course,  as  it  were, 
across  the  stream,  and  finally  run  into  that  religious  hank  from 
which,  at  its  starting,  it  had  sought  to  escape — hut  at  a  point 
much  lower  down  the  stream;  at  that  point,  in  fact,  where  the 
shore  had  already  been  prepared  for  its  landing,  by  the  passage 
of  Paganism  into  the  new  religion  of  Christianity.  And  it  will 
follow,  further,  that  as  we  know  the  first  move  on  starting,  viz., 
the  hypothesis  of  Thales  that  the  material  essence  of  Water 
was  the  essential  principle  of  all  things,  we  should  know  before¬ 
hand  that  having  failed  to  account  by  this  single  essence  for 
all  the  varied  richness,  beauty,  and  complexity  of  the  Woild,  it 
would  be  logically  pushed  on  to  call  in  one  after  another  all 
those  essences  we  have  described,  to  its  aid,  until  in  the  end, 
having  exhausted  them  all,  and  being  still  unsatisfied,  it  would 
he  bound  in  its  own  despite  to  pass  over  into  the  new  region  of 
wills  and  so  fall  into  Religion  again.  In  the  following  chapters 
I  propose  to  demonstrate  this  in  detail,  by  following  the  little 
boat  till  it  lands  on  the  shores  of  Christianity. 

But  before  doing  so  a  word  or  two  may  perhaps  be  necessarv, 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  the  attempt  I 
am  now  making,  and  the  parallel  attempt  of  Hegel.  In  the 
introductory  chapter,  I  ventured,  it  will  be  remembered,  to 
assert  that  the  law  laid  down  by  Hegel  as  that  along  the  lino 
of  which  not  only  Greek  Philosophy,  hut  all  Philosophies  and 
Religions  whatever,  had  been  onvolvcd,  was  unfitted  by  its  verv 
range  and  generality  for  the  strictly  limited  and  defined  problem 
of  the  evolution  of  Greek  Philosophy.  But  after  the  preceding 
dissertation  on  the  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  Causes 
proper  to  Religion,  Philosophy,  and  Science  respectively,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  go  farther,  and  to  assert  that  the  law  of 
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Hegel  is  not  only  not  suitable  to  the  use  to  which  he  would 
put  it  in  the  problem  before  us,  but  is  as  entirely  inapplicable 
to  it  as  a  door-key  is  to  the  purposes  of  a  watch-key.  The 
real  problem,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  so  much  the  mere  fact 
of  the  evolution  and  unfolding  of  Greek  Philosophy  as  such, 
nor  even  the  law  of  that  evolution,  as  it  is  its  direction  and  goal. 
For  all  germs  whatever,  whether  of  Philosophy  or  Religion, 
as  we  have  already  said,  differentiate  and  unfold  in  the  same 
way,  and  after  the  same  law ;  and  this  law  is  practically  the 
same  whether  in  the  form  given  it  by  Hegel,  or  in  that  given  it 
by  Herbert  Spencer ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  law  of 
the  movement  of  ‘Spirit,’  of  Hegel,  is  the  inner  or  mental 
side,  as  it  were,  of  Spencer’s  Law  of  Evolution  on  its  outer 
or  physical  side.  With  Spencer  the  Universe  with  all  it 
contains  is  but  the  progressive  unfolding  and  evolution  of 
a  fixed  quantity  of  Force  in  the  antagonistic  forms  of  attrac¬ 
tion  and  repulsion ;  with  Hegel  it  is  the  same  progressive 
unfolding,  only  of  Being  or  Existence  in  general,  with  positive 
and  negative  poles ;  the  only  difference  being  that  while  with 
Spencer  things  unfold  themselves  on  the  flat,  as  it  were,  as  an 
egg  into  a  chick,  with  Hegel  they  unfold  in  an  ascending- 
spiral,  step  on  step,  like  a  staircase.  But  as  for  the  movement 
itself,  it  is  the  same  in  both,  viz.  “a  continuous  process  of 
differentiation  and  integration,”  as  Spencer  himself  defines  it. 
If  then  the  direction  and  goal  of  Greek  Philosophy,  and  not 
its  mere  evolution,  is  the  main  question,  the  existence  of  fixed 
points  outside  itself,  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  ancient  times, 
Religion  was  the  fixed  point  towards  which  Greek  Philosophy 
was  advancing,  and  into  which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  ultimately 
fell.  In  modern  times,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  see  in 
our  next  volume,  Science  is  the  fixed  point  towards  which 
Philosophy  steadily  moves,  until  it  passes  over  into  and  is 
absorbed  by  it.  Without  such  fixed  points,  indeed,  from  which 
to  take  their  bearings,  neither  Ancient  nor  Modern  Philosophy 
would  have  any  defined  goal  whatever,  but  like  a  ship  without 
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a  rudder,  or  an  engine  off  the  rails,  would  run  their  course  of 
differentiation  or  evolution,  here,  there,  or  anv where.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  the  law  of  evolution,  as  laid  down  by 
Hegel,  should  be  of  practical  and  not  merely  of  speculative 
value  for  purposes  of  Philosophy,  it.  ought  (o  include  union.,  its 
repertory  of  ‘causes,’  not  only  the  ‘  essences  '  o f  Philosophy 
and  the  ‘antecedents  and  consequents  '  of  PhvMral  Science, 
but  the  ‘Wills’  of  Keligion.  J'mt.  the  diflcrcnec  in  natun; 
between. a  will,  an  essence,  and  a  physical  antecedent,  is  in  its 
way,  it  is  to  lie  observed,  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
the  mind  of  a  man,  the  perfume  of  a  rose,  and  the  amrles  of  a 
tiiangle.  It  therefore,  Hegel's  law  of  the  nmiemeiit  of 
I  bought  were  capable  of  grinding  out  in  its  evolution  the. 
nature,  say,  of  an  ‘  essence/  oiW  a  ‘  physical  tunc, -dent  and 
consequent,’  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  by  the  same  act  and 
movement  grind  out  that  of  a  -  will/  iN'or  indeed,  to  do 
bun  .justice,  has  he  anywhere  made  the  attempt.  What 
he  did  was  to  put  all  these  causes  into  the  smelting 
pot  together,  and  because  they  were  all  covered  by 
the  one  term  ‘em.se/  to  ass, one  that  the  same  move¬ 
ment  which  had  ground  out  one,  had  thereby  ground  out, 
them  all  as  if  he  were  to  assume  that  the  same  quality  which 
gave  the  colour  to  a  rose  would  also  give  its  perfume  or  the 

°rm  °  lts  l)etuis‘  Aml>  indee<L  even  had  he  siKvwclcrf,  the 
result  would  have  been  of  no  value  for  our  purpose,  for  by 
smelting  down  till  kinds  of  causes  into  one  kind  of  cause,  be 
would  thereby  have  left  no  objective  points  outside  of  itself  to 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  Philosophy  was  moving  ;  and  so 
instead  of  giving-  us  a  solar  system,  as  it  were,  in  which  tins 
vanous  planets  get  their  practical  significance  from  their  relation 
to  the  sun  and  to  each  other,  he  would  have  given  us  a  Stellar 
im  eise  with  direction  and  goal,  beginning  and  end,  equally 
unknown.  It  would  have  been  like  a  world  in  which  there  was 
nothing  but  white  light,  or,  to  use  a  metaphor  which  he  has 
himself  used  in  another  connexion,  like  night  in  which  all  cows 
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are  alike  black.  But  if  further  presumptive  evidence  were 
wanted  that  Hegel  s  law  of  intellectual  development  coukl  no 
more  grind  out  in  its  revolution  and  ascension  a  cause  of  the 
nature^  ‘  will,’  than  it  could  the  perfume  of  the  violet,  or  the 
colou  ■  of  the  rose,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  following  on  Hegel,  could  construct  out  of  his  leavings, 
as  it  were,  a  philosophy  of  the  world  and  of  life  (and  a  very 
plausible  one  too),  based  on  this  very  conception  of  ‘  will  ’  as 
cause ;  and  further  that  Yon  Hartmann  could  by  taking  the 
law  of  the  movement  of  Thought  from  Hegel,  and  the'5  idea 
of  real  causation  or  ‘  will  ’  from  Schopenhauer,  construct  a 
highly  developed  system  of  Philosophy,  different  from  both. 
Now  in  my  work  ‘Civilization  and  Progress’  I  ventured  to. 
go  still  a  step  further,  and  to  take  my  stand  neither  on  the 
Logical  Understanding  of  Hegel,  nor  on  the  Will  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  nor  yet  on  both  together  with  Yon  Hartmann;  but  on 
the  Human  Mind  itself  in  its  ensemble  and  as  an  organized  whole  ;■ 
and  as  the  human  mind  contains  in  itself  all  kinds  of  causes’ 
this  enabled  me  to  get  the  three  kinds  of  causes  to  which'  I 
lme  referred,  and  to  point  out  those  fixed  relations  between 
them  on  which  I  shall  now  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  history  of 
Intellectual  Development.  Instead  of  dashing  and  confounding 
the  three  distinct  kinds  of  causes  into  one,  I  have  kept  them 
apart,  and  so  have  been  able  to  use  each  as  a  fixed  point,  as  it 
were,  by  which  to  measure  the  movements  of  the  others,  as  a 
surveyor  requires  to  use  something  outside  the  field  ho  is  sur¬ 
veying,  say'  a  tree,  or  a  stake,  or  a  house,  before  he  can  take  its 
measurements  and  its  relations  to  surrounding  things.  And 
hence,  instead  of  regarding  Philosophy,  as  Hegel  has  done,  as  a 
swelling  torrent  which  whirls  into  its  own  current  Religion  and 
Science  as  its  mere  tributaries  and  spoils,  like  that  king-  who 
summed  up  the  State  in  himself ;  I  have  figured  it  as  only  one 
form  of  thought  among  several,  Religious,  Scientific,  and  Poetic, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  laws  and  modes  of  procedure.  Or 
v  e  may  compare  it  to  a  thin  silver  streak  meandering  between 
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the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Religion  on  the  one  adi,  ami 
Science  on  the  other,  its  little  bark,  far  from  being  independent 

of  Religion  and  Science,  being  on  the  contrary  deflected  by 
them  as  by  great  mountains  of  magnetic  ore,  now  toxins  sn  <• 
and  now  to  that— to  the  Religious  shore  in  Ancient  Times,  and 
to  the  Scientific  shore  in  the  Modern  World. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  may  say  that  by  taking  his^  stand  on 
the  limited  categories  of  the  Logical  Understanding  alma  , 
Hegel  was  unable  to  get  more  than  one  kind  or  category  of 
cause,  for  use  in  his  history  of  human  development.  H(.  has 
nowhere  shown  that  things  so  different  in  natuie  as  a  will  an 
‘essence,’  and  a  ‘physical  antecedent  and  consequent,  are 
either  modes  of  one  kind  of  cause,  or  modes  of  universal  laws  of 
thought,  in  the  same  way  as  heat,  electricity,  and  light,  can  be 
shown  to  he  hut  modes  of  universal  laws  of  motion.  Nor  yet 
has  he  shown  liow  an  ‘essence,’  for  example,  can  develop 
into  a  ‘will,’  or  a  ‘  will’  into  an  *  antecedent  and  consequent.’ 
He  cannot,  therefore,  fore-sec  that  a  Philosophy  of  essences  will 
■under  certain  conditions  eventuate  in  a  Religion  of  wills,  or  a 
Religion  of  wills  in  a  Science  of  antecedents  and  consequents. 
Although,  therefore,  his  law  may  he  the  true  law  ol  thought- 
in-general,  as  the  Law  of  Evolution  of  Spencer  may  be 
tbe  true  law  of  the  Universe  as  a  whole,  it  is  nevertheless  not,  a. 
law  from  which  we  can  determine  the  direction  or  goal  of  Greek 
Philosophy.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  taking  one’s  stand  on  the 
Human  Mind  in  its  ensemble,  as  it  were,  we  begin  by  frankly 
accepting  these  causes  as  different  in  e.ssi  tial  nature,  and  not 
attempting  to  grind  them  down  into  form..  '  some  one  universal 
law,  or  into  modifications  of  some  one  kind  of  cause ;  and  if 
further  we  can  discover  that  although  different  in  natuie,  like 
love  and  jealousy,  or  religion  and  morality,  they  yet  stand  tu 
certain  definite  relations  to  each  other,  so  that  when  one  is 
known  the  other  may  he  fore-seen,  we  ought  by  using  each  as'  a 
fixed  point  by  which  to  measure  the  other — like  the  surveyor 
who  uses  the  height  of  a  tree  to  measure  the  extent  of  a  field, 
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and  the  length  of  a  field  the  height  of  a  tree  or  tW  . 
who  uses  a  planet  to  measure  the  distance  of  tl  aStr°n°mer 
distance  ot  the  sun  ge,  the  posltlol, 

I  say ,  by  using  Kehgion  as  a  fixed  point  for  Phi?  1  a  ^ 
as  a  fixed  point  for  Relio-ion  and  each  '  °phy’  Science 

^  -  r  r“-  *° -■-V:::,::  :r,  r 

the  g,J— : 

i  inr  ^^:tries  ;hen’ wi,h 

“  »f  -  subject,  :®  ie;:s:;:thde 

with  comparative  ease  to  their  rW<,:i ,  a  r  .*  advance 
and  evolution  of  Greek  Philosophy!  €  ^  1Catl°n  ^  ^  C°m’Se 


CHAPTER  II. 


UP  TO  PLATO. 


HpO  begin  with,  then,  one  might  anticipate  that  Greek 
Philosophy  originating  as  it  did  in  the  reaction  of  men  of 
culture  against  the  absurdities  of  Polytheism,  would,  in  t he 
violence  of  this  reaction,  go  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  and. 
instead  of  starting  from  the  multiplicity  of  wills  of  the  gods  of 
Paganism,  start  from  a  xinyle  principle,  and  tint  this  principle, 
instead  of  being  of  the  nature  of  a  Free  WilL  would  he  at;  tin* 
farthest  remove  from  it,  viz.  something  definite,  concrete,  and 
Material.  And  we  might  go  farther  and  anticipate  that 
talcing  its  stand  on  a  Material  Principle  as  cause  or  essence. 
Philosophy  must  inevitably  advance  to  the  next  higher  stage 
of  existence,  viz.  Vital  Principle  or  Soul  (dc\"'/)  then  on  to  tin* 
still  higher  Intelligence,  and  finally  to  the  highest  of  alb  viz. 
Morality  and  Beauty ;  and  that  having  in  this  way  gone  the 
whole  round  of  the  mind,  and  exhausted  each  of  its  broad 
categories  or  divisions  separately,  there  was  nothing  left,  for  it 
but  to  take  its  stand  on  them  all,  combined  and  knitted  into  a 
living  concrete  whole  by  the  unifying  bond  of  Will,  which 
degrading  them  all  to  instruments  of  its  own  design,  would 
use  them  all  freely  in  its  explanations  of  the  world  and  what 
is  this  but  to  pass  over  again  to  Religion  ?  All  this  indeed  ii 
general  outline  one  might  have  expected,  hut  we  can  go  still 
farther  and  anticipate  the  details  of  each  of  these  successive 
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stages  with  a  surprising  approach  to  accuracy.  To  take  tlm 
first  stage,  for  example,  viz.  that  in  which  Philosophy  takes  its 

J  “  on  son*  Materia,  Principle  „  the  e»entM  ^  J 
fi.e  prmcple  of  tlungs.-one  w0„1(1  ku0„  before,1Mld  ^ 

ukl  not  pass  into  the  higher  stage  of  Vital  Principle  or  Soul 
iirtnall  he  potentialities  of  Matter  had  been  e.thisted  and 
further  that  a,  it  won, d,  as  saw,  most  probable  b  e t  o 
point  the  farthest  removed  from  the  free  Will  “f  t , 
gods,  wind,  was  the  efficient  principle  in  Paoanis 
vis.  at  some  concrete  and  palpable  form  „f  Maleri,j 
sseneo,  next  stage  would  be  to  something  less  con- 
cie  e  am  papablo,  as  being  a  more  flexible  and  efficient 
instrument,  nnti,  it  reached  a  principle  „f  such  .  de  J 

o  nnsubsbintialitg  and  tenuity  that  it  cnnld  seameg 
be  distmgnished  from  the  Vital  Principle  or  Soul  into  which  (t 
™  mev, table  that  i,  should  next  pass.  And  this,  a,  we  she 
now  see,  .s  precisely  what  historically  tool.  p,ace. 

Pi  -1 16  h[St  Kystematic  att(:ulI,t  to  account  for  the  World  bv 
rilosophy  rather  than  by  the  conflicting  Wills  of  the  «odI 

was  made  among  the  Greeks,  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  who  looking 
the  world  around,  and  observing  that  the  germs  of  all  life 
name  from  damp  and  moisture,  boldly  pushed  his  little 

WatT  t  7  °U-  1Ut°  th°  StreaU1’  and  sulnou«<*‘l  that 

T  °  f  PnnCiple  imd  eSSent!al  c;uise  of  all  thino-s 

He  might  have  selected  Earth  as  a  still  more  crudely  matc.flai 

principle,  but  it  would  have  required  a  belief  in  miracles  as 
great  as  that  of  tire  Paganism  he  had  abandoned,  to  have 
imagined  a  principle  so  gross  and  stolid  as  Earth,  capable  by 
its  own  nature  of  transforming  itself  into  all  the  light  and  airy 
beauties  of  the  world.  lie  was  obliged  accordingly  to  be„in 
wi'i  'ater,  as  a  material  substance  of  sufficient  fluidity  and 
flex,bihty  to  be  at  least  conceivably  capable  of  transforming 
,  ’  under  tIle  iafluo»oo  of  Heat  and  Cold, -those  two  great 

mtltTr^V  f  r  dI  thG  Garl7  ^  PMosophers-into'the 

nultrphcity  of  Existence.  But  as  even  this  failed  to  satisfy 
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the  culture  of  the  time,  to  Thales,  accord  im/Iv,  quirkh 
succeeded  Anaximenes  who  iVom  a.  dith-rent  so  of  cuiHider- 

ations  of  no  Importance  to  us  now,- . -such,  for  example,  as  t  hv 

tli e  world  was  unbosomed  in  tin*  atmosphere  a-  in  a  matrix,  am’ 
that  the  breath  of  the  nostrils  \va<  tin1  lib*  rtf  tin*  hodv,— 
advanced  to  a.  principle  less  concrete  and  palpable,  and  j bonbon 
all  the  more  flexible,  and  announoed  with  equal  rmiiidemv  that 
Air  was  t ho  first  principle  and  o-mnlial  eau.-o  of  all  fhinm. 

And  here,  perhaps,  if  is  proper  in  pauo*  and  remark  that 
Water  and  Air  although  to  the*  nxndrr  t Ik* v  nnv  >oom  morrlilm 
Scientific  than  Philosophic*  causes,  in  n-aliiv  wore  not  so.  pur 
although  undoubtedly  malarial  in  their  nature,  thov  did  nor, 
like  scientific  causes,  ymom/k  their  edict and  pa-s  cmfirelv 
over  into  them  to  bo  lost  in  them,  as  when  wood,  for  example, 
passes  over  into  ashes,  soot,  and  gas,  in  the  process  of  com¬ 
bustion,  but  "were  emwmvcd  by  these  philo^ophors  to  mid'  e/m 
each  and  every  transformation  whhdi  lor  the.  time  being  thev 
assumed,  ihut  is  to  say  they  were  j dt d> >-<( > / >// ? >'  d  >  /mw,  and 
not  xcirnfifir  cannf*  m  the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  That  this 
is  so  may  he  seen  in  tin*  position  assumed  by  tin*  Thinker  who 
took  the  next  step  in  the  solution  of  the  Problem  of  the 
World,  viz.,  Anaximander.  This  philosopher,  feeling  doubtless 
the  difficulty  of  transforming  water  or  men  air  into  all  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  world,  thought  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
going  behind  the  coiuuxdcness  of  \\  atcr  and  Air,  to  something 
more  intangible  still,  to  that  infinite,  indefinite  substratum 
common  to  them  both  when  stripped  of  their  special  and 
peculiar  properties,  that  indeterminate*  sound  lung  which  is  not 
Wutei,  oi  Aii,  or  Iking  but  of  which  these  and  all  of  her  things 
arc  buy^jnodilications,  Is ow  tins  intangible,  Indefinite  sub¬ 
stratum,  the  uirapov  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  still  more  flexible' 
.end  efficient  cause  of  things  than  \\  atcr  or  Air,  Inasmuch  as  it 
can  pass  with  equal  case  into  each  and  every  kind  of  substance 
U|k1  effect,  was  regarded  by  Anaximander  an  being  not  like*  that 
>ritaitive  homogeneous  and  nebulous  Mutter  of  Modern  Science, 
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So 


i) 

) 
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which  precedes,  passes  over  into  „„  i  •  ,  . 

throws  off  from  itself,  these  suns  'Z  ^  Z*  ^  ^  SUnS  wllich 
the  planets  thrown  off  by  them  i ’  ^  SUnS’  Iost  in 

in  the  mo°ns,  etc;  nor  li£  Thl  r,  **  ^  ^ 
ancestors,  who  passed  over  into  nrim  V  UOpomorI)lllc  apes,  our 
them,  and  these  again  into  civil P  ,  1  1Ve  men  anc*  were  lost  in 
invisible  essence  underlying  at  each  ^T’  CtC'  ’  but  rather  as  an 

1  of  substance  o^ht  *** 

equal  ease  into  them  all.  nc  tlansfonnable  with 

» "***•  m“*»  h 

farther.  There  remain,,  therefore' Z7*  "*"'  ‘n<1  g0 
Philosophy  ,0  telte  hol(1’  ““tag  more  h,  Matte,  for 

pure  F orm  alone ;  and  this  sten  exp ‘lnatlon  of  things,  save 
able  before  Philosophy  could  ad  ^  J’  Which  Was  ine'rit- 
vM  Principle  or  Souf  ***  "**  »f 

figuring,  like  Thales  and  A  •  7  Pyt}la»0I'as,  who,  while 

which  he  also  added  1X^7^  Air-to 

out  of  which  all  visible  and  sensible  eJ^t  " 
and  while  conceiving  these  ao-ain  hi  *  a WePe  comPosed, 
on  an  infinite  substratum  common"*  A“aXlma”der’  as  «»ting 
farther  and  announced  that  tW  °-  1<3m  aU>  went  a  steP 
made  up  of  figures  or  forms— -sol  1  Upon  an(1  was 

again,  were  but  modifications  of  nZ  ?  aneS’  lines~a11  of  which, 
the  monad  and  duad,  and  the  like  1  V  t  *  ^  and  tlle  even> 
cause  not  only  of  all  material  Was  the 

secret  not  only  of  the  rfmh.mV  b  ’  b  ‘  f  mentaI  a,so;— the 
but  of  virtue“,  truth,  Sh 

even  God  Himself,  being  but  the  dZ^Z-  fnend.sIuP’  Justfco  ; 
of  Form  and  Number.  °  P  an  uverlastmg  harmonies 

vl^‘”  “'““M  “*  °nIy  ‘1‘C  S"ba'‘"“  * 

Phenomena  of  the  WorM  Zre  “*  fto"?la  to  «1>W»  the 
that  principle  of  Will  or  IMig;oas  Q,  "“'Zl  w  “  °,°  1V*7  *° 

was  inevitably  drifting  but'tn  "  winch  its  little  barque 

*’  but  to  pass  to  the  next  higher  stage  of 
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Vital  Principle  or  Soul  as  First  Cause  and  primal  essence 

of  the  World.  And  so  accordingly  it  did. 

But  before  attempting  to  exhibit  the  evolution  of  the 
successive  stages  of  Soul  or  Vital  Principle  when  used  as 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  we  have  to  ask,  as 
before,  how  much  of  the  detail  of  these  stages  could  be 
anticipated  beforehand  from  those  great  general  relations 
between  ^Religion  and  Philosophy  which  we  luvve  seen  to  exist. 
To  begin  with,  then,  we  may  confidently  assert  that  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Soul  or  Vital  Principle  as  First  Cause  of  Things  will 
follow  an  entirely  different  movement  to  that  ol  the  Mateiial 
Principle  which  it  superseded;  and  that  instead  of  proceeding 
in  its  explanation  of  the  World,  from  the  concrete  and  palpable 
to  the  abstract  and  intangible,  as  we  have  seen  to  he  the  case 
with  the  Material  Principle,  it  will  proceed,  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  indefinite  and  abstract  to  the  definite  and  concrete. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  Matter,  being  in  its  nature 
comparatively  stolid,  becomes  the  more  flexible,  efficient,  and 
capable  an  instrument,  the  more  ethereal  and  impalpable  it  is  ; 
whereas  the  Vital  Principle  or  Soul,  being  by  its  nature 
ethereal,  becomes  the  more  efficient,  the  greater  are  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  concrete  qualities  with  which  it  is  endowed. 
And  we  may  go  farther  and  anticipate  that  as  the  very  con¬ 
ception  of  a  Vital  Principle  or  Soul  involves  some  kind  of 
body  or  Matter  with  which  it  is  indissolubly  united,  all  theories 
of  the  World  in  which  this  Vital  Principle  or  Soul  is  the 
active  factor,  the  positive  pole,  the  right  hand,  must  include 
also  some  Material  Principle  which  shall  be  the  passive  factor, 
negative  pole,  and  left  hand  as  it  were.  And  further  still  wc 
may  anticipate  that  as  Soul  advances  in  the  number,  dif¬ 
ferentiation,  and  definiteness  of  its  qualities,  the  better  to 
explain  the  world,  so,  too,  must  the  Matter  which  is  bound 
up  with  it,  and  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  it;  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  better  to  render  a  piece  of  complex 
music,  you  require  not  only  a  greater  number  of  players,  but 
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also  a  greater  number  of  strings;  or  the  better  to  explain  an 
obscure  case  of  crime,  you  require  not  only  a  greater  number 
of  special  motives,  but  a  greater  consensus  and  circumstanti¬ 
ality  of  incident  with  which  to  harmonize  them.  And  lastly 
we  may  go  a  step  farther  and  anticipate  that  as  the  Soul  or 

. ^  Vital  Principle  is  a  double-sided  essence,  having  as  it  were  both 

a  material  and  a  spiritual  side,  the  successive  philosophers  who 
embraced  it,  while  following  the  general  law  of  Its  advance  from 
the  vaguer  and  more  abstract  to  the  more  definite  and  concrete 
of  its  forms,  must  at  the  same  time  have  laid  particular  emphasis 
or  stress,  some  on  its  material,  others  on  its  ideal  side,  accordino* 
to  their  special  peculiarities  of  temperament,  disposition,  or 
natural  affinity.  And  all  this,  as  we  shall  now  see,  is  what 
historically  look  place. 

The  first  philosophers  to  take  up  the  problem  of  the  World 
at  the  point  where  Pythagoras  had  left  it,  viz.,  at  that  most 
abstract  conception  of  Mattel'  which  is  involved  in  Number  and 
Form,  and  to  carry  it  on  to  the  higher  stage  of  Soul  or  Vital 
Principle,  were  the  Eleaties,  who,  conceiving  this  principle,  it 
must  be  remembered,  as  a  something  indivisible  and  Incorporeal, 
indeed,,  but  at  the  same  time  as  having  extension ,  and  pervading 
the  Universe  in  the  same  way  as  we  conceive  the  Vital  Principle 
to  pervade  and  animate  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  began, 
accordingly,  by  representing  it,  as  we  should  anticipate,  in  its 
most  crude  and  abstract  form,  as  pure  Being — a  principle  which 
under  the.  designation  of  the  One,  or  the  Eternal  Unity,  was 
made  by  Xenophanes  the  First  Cause  and  animating  principle 
of  all  .things.  To  him  succeeded  Parmenides  who  so  over- 
:  weighted  this  principle,  so  made  it  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
existence,  that  the  opposite  .pole,  viz..,  the  .Material  . World 
which  was  indissolubly  bound  up  with  it,  was  degraded  to  a 
mere  succession  of  fleeting  ephemeral  existences,  coming  into 
being,  and  passing  away  as  in  a  dream,  or,  like  the  Images  in  a 
mirror,  shadowy  and  illusory  appearances  without  reality 
or  independent  existence  of  their  own ;  his  follower,  Zeno, 
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going  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  not  only  the  substance  ol  things 
but  the  movement  and  change,  the  multiplicity  and  variety 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Material  World,  had  not  and 


could  not  have  any  real  existence  of  their  own — as  he  proceeded 
to  prove  by  the  story  of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise. 

But  the  tough  Material  World  was  too  real  and  pressing  to 
he  thus  lightly  disposed  of,  and  the  next  step,  accordingly,  in 
the  evolution  of  Soul  as  prime  cause  of  things,  was  taken  by 
Heraclitus,  who.  instead  of  conceiving  it  under  the  absiram  lonn 
of  blank  Being,  gave  it  the  more  concrete  form  oi  a  fiery 
Hither ;  and  instead  of  regarding  the  Material  side  oi:  things 
with  which  it  was  bound  up,  as  an  illusion  or  appearance 
merely,  conceived  it  as  a  real  but  opposing  force  which  by- 
diluting  the  fiery  Soul  produced  what  we  know  as  Air,  when 
more  strongly  diluting  it,  Water,  and  when  with  its  full  h>rcc 
entirely  neutralizing  it,  Earth;  the  overflowing  stream  of 
Existence  being  regarded  by  linn  as  due  to  the  omnipresent, 
action  in  every  substance  of  these  two  powers  in  varying 
degrees  of  strength  and  activity.  And  thus  the  little  hark  of 
Philosophy  which  had  been  so  overweighted  on  its  ideal  side 
by  the  Eleatics,  that  its  material  side  was  lifted  high  and  dry 
out  of  the  stream  as  but  illusion  or  appearance  merely,  now 
became  so  overweighted  by  Heraclitus  on  the  mate-rial  side, 
that  the  ideal  or  spiritual  side  was  reduced  to  a  fiery  Hither, 
that  is  to  say  almost  to  a  material  substance. 


With  Heraclitus  and  the  Eleatics  the  way  was  pre pared  for 
Empedocles  who  took  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  Soul  as 
first  principle  of  things  by  advancing  to  a  point  where  both  its 
ideal  oi  spiritual  and  its  material  side  become  more  diHeron- 
tiated,  more  concrete,  and  more  definite ;  while  at  the  same  time 


the  boat  is  held  so  level  in  the  stream,  that  both  sides  receive 
fiom  him  equal  deference  and  consideration.  Instead  of  a 
single  hand  on  the  ideal  side,  viz.,  fiery  Hither,  we  have  a 
pair  of  hands,  Love  and  Hate;  instead  of  a  vague  antagonistic 
Force  on  the  material  side  diluting  the  fiery  soul  successively 
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down  to  Air,  Water,  ami  even  Earth  itself,  we  have  for 
the  first  time  in  Pl,ilo80  ,  Fi  '  "1  *» 

£•"  rcf  i“,° 

,f”‘“  i eten,ity  i“i“ 

l»«  t  ®  ',itW  Uk»  “  demon. 

Water,  Water  by  1^2*^  “  7“  Y  ^ 

peaceful  harnmny  and’rest;  givina  ri,e“„“  il'  ,  "■  “'7 
dooming  al,  tnorU  enisteneeslo  I  “ritT 

Love  descending  into  the  eh.os,  brings  „U  ‘ 

hnnnony  agrnn.  Having  reached  this  point,  the  principle  of 
Soul,  winch  began  its  career  as  interpreter  of  the  World 77 
form  of  biarih  lining,  with  Matter  asLn-ertistent " 

of  1^“™“  T 7  ‘°  ‘'‘C  CCUCKt°  “d  definite  form 

eiy  TLther,  with  Matter  as  a  real  Force  opposed  to  it  •  and 

on  again  to  the  still  more  concrete  forms  of  the  Spirit  of  Love 
and  Hate  which  by  their  affinity  or  repulsion  disjose  the  stiH 
mote  concrete  elements  of  Matter-Fire,  Air,  Earth,  Water- 
into  the  harmony  and  discords,  of  the  World-  with  this  Sn  , 
can  go  no  farther  as  a  first  principle  of  thiiigS/and  so  comedo 
n  end  as  a  stage  in  Philosophy.  To  have  gone  farth  in( 
differentiated  the  Spirit  of  Love  into  the  still  more  conCe 
oims  of  human  love,  benevolence,  friendship,  and  the  like  and 
the  Spirit  of  Hate  into  its  human  forms  of  Jealousy, 
and  the  ike,  would  have  been  to  have  run  the  little  bark  M 
1  lulosophy  mto  the  Religious  shore,  in  among  those  Pao-m 
gods  against  whom  it  had  already  been  for’  more  than\ 
hundred  years  in  revolt.  For  although  its  prow  was  moving 

t^LmoMC>df1p  °f  ^  WiUS  °f  Edisi°n’ Jt  «*  to 

_  _  muxurnty.  Lhres,  nowevor,  was  still  beneath  the 

lotiren  in  the  far  future,  and  in  the  meantime  there  was 
nothing  for  1  lulosophy  but  to  keep  steadily  on  its  way 
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and  to  take  the  step  next  in  order  towards  that  ultimate 
goal. 


We  have  now  to  ask,  then,  what  this  next  step  must  be,  what 
is  the  next  stage  through  which  Philosophy  must  pass  on  its 
way  to  that  Religious  shore  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  Physical 
Science,  it  was  inevitably  bound  ?  It  started  out,  as  wc  have 
seen,  with  a  single  principle,  Matter,  as  the  prime  cause  and 
essential  principle  of  things,  and  advanced  from  that  to  the 
higher  and  double-sided  essence,  Vital  Principle  or  Soul,  in 
which  were  indissolubly  bound  up  both  the  Vital  Principle 
itself  and  a  Material  Principle  as  its  counterpart.  The  next 
higher  stage,  it  is  evident,  can  only  be  that  of  free  Intelligence, 
conceived  of  as  existing  apart  from  Matter,  and  having  au  inde¬ 
pendent  sphere  of  life  and  activity  of  its  own.  Now  the 
difference  between  a  Vital  Principle  or  Soul  as  the  First  Cause 


ot  things,  and  a  free  Intelligence,  is  practically  the  same 
difference  which  we  conceive  to  exist  between  the  powers  and 
capabilities  of  Instinct  and  the  powers  and  capabilities  of 
Reason.  lor  while  the  Vital  Principle  is  limited  in  its  powers 
not  only  by  the  range  of  quality  of  the  Matter  with  which  it  is 
bound  by,  but  also  by  its  own  nature-— the  vital  principle  or 
instinct  for  example  of  an  oyster,  or  a  fish,  ora  reptile,  being 
strictly  limited  to  certain  fixed  and  rigid  modes  of  action 
within  which  its  powers  are  confined,  and  beyond  which  it  can¬ 
not  go  free  Intelligence,  on  the  contrary,  being  conceived  as 
quite  disengaged  from  Matter,  has  as  many  capacities  tools 
with  which  to  work,  as  it  has  range,  variety,  ami  combinations 
of  ideas.  That  is  to  say  that  while  the  Vital  Principle  or  Soul 
is  doubly  restricted  firstly  by  its  limited  range  of  function, 
and  secondly  by  the  rigidity  and  obstinacy  of  the  Matter  with 
which  it  is  bound  up— we  have  just  seen  that  Empedocles  hud 
to  construct  his  theory  of  the  World  out  of  the  two  primitive 
instincts  of  Love  and  Hate,  acting  on  a  hard  and  fast  number 
of  materials,  Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water-  Intelligence,  on  the 
contrary,  like  a  free  untmmmeled  hand,  is  capable  of  the  most 
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subtle,  varied,  and  complex  movements  of  its  own.  And 
from  this  follows  an  important  result. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Soul  or  Vital  Principle  was 
the  standpoint  of  Philosophy,  and  when  in  consequence,  the 
material  side  of  the  conception  could  no  more  cut  itself  loose 
from  the  mental  side,  than  the  mental  could  cut  itself  free 
from  the  material,  those  thinkers  who  by  natural  bias  or 
disposition  leaned  to  a  materialistic  view  of  things,  were  unable 
to  get  out  of  the  boat  and  start  on  their  own  account 
unhampered  by  any  spiritual  principle,  but  at  most  could  as  we 
saw,  only  weigh  down  their  own  side.  But  when  once  a  free 
Intelligence  was  made  the  standpoint  of  Philosophy,  and 
Matter,  m  consequence,  divorced  from  Spirit,  was  left  as  free 
and  untrammeled  as  Intelligence  itself,  to  account  for  the 
World  by  principles  of  its  own,  it  was  possible  and  even  inevit¬ 
able  that  those  thinkers  who  leaned  to  a  materialistic  point 
of  view  should  sail  away  in  a  boat  of  their  own,  to  explore  by 

methods  of  their  own,  the  great  stream  of  existence  for 

themselves. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  point  at  which  the  problem  was  left 
by  Empedocles,  viz.,  of  a  Vital  Principle  or  Soul  whose 
spin tual  side  Love  and  Hate,  and  the  material  side,  Fire,  Air, 
Eaith,  and  Water,  were  inseparably  united  together,— the  next 
to  take  up  the  problem  was  Anaxagoras,  who  perceiving  that 
the  great  principle  of  Design  was  so  immanent  and  apparent  in 
Mature  that  any  scheme  of  things  which  neglected  to  find  a 
place  for  it  was  doomed  to  incompleteness,  opened  a  new  era 
by  announcing  that  Intelligence  was  the  first  principle  and 
prime  cause  of  all  things.  This  principle,  however,  was  held 
by  him  more  in  the  crude  form  of  a  disposing  and  arraying 
than  of  a  creative  Intelligence.  And  so,  like  the  Vital  Principle 
or  boul  which  had  been  the  standpoint  of  preceding  thinkers 
it  required  some  foundation  or  ground-work  of  Matter  on 
winch  it  was  to  act.  Now  although  an  arranging  Power  is  like 
a  kaleidoscope,  capable  if  it  have  the  full  number  of  pieces  to 
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work  on,  of  producing  from  these  pieces  the  most  varied,  com¬ 
plex,  and  picturesque  effects,  it  cannot  like  a  chemically  com¬ 
bining  or  constructive  Power  get  these  effects  from  a  few 
simple  elements.  The  consequence  was  that  Anaxagoras  was 
obliged  to  endow  beforehand  the  Matter  on  which  his  Supreme 
Intelligence  had  to  work,  with  all  those  qualities  which,  in  (he 
world,  were  afterwards  to  be  explained;  he  had.  that  is  t<>  say 
t0  pack  as  many  qualities  into  his  Matter  at  first,  as  he  was 
afterwards  to  bring  out  of  it.  He  accordingly  figured  the 
World  as  consisting  originally  of  an  infinite  number  of  invisible 
atoms  of  as  many  different  </wdU'm  and  kinds  as  there  were 
substances  in  the  world  to  be  explained, -flesh,  hone,  muscle 
smew  b  ood,  bram,  wood,  sap,  bark,  gold,  iron,  copper,  stone’ 
and  t  ie  like  These  were  all  of  the  same  size,  and  all  mixed 
t  gether,  and  his  theory  was  that  when  the  whole  of  this 
diffused,  extended,  universe  of  atoms  was  made  hv  Mi„d  (iu 
its  character  of  principle  of  Motion)  to  revolve,  the  like  parts 
wonld  by  their  own  affinity  separate  out  from  the  unlike  and 
so  form  those  visible  masses  of  flesh,  bone,  brain,  nerve,  wood 

.  ' “’I ^  “d  ‘ th°  rest’  of  w^ch  the  world  is  composed  -  and’ 
that  then  M md  m  its  character  of  a  Supreme  Intellilenee  ovea- 
locffung  the  whole,  as  it  were,  would  bring  the  bone  and  muscles 
and  blood  and  nerve  together,  to  form  the  endless  species  „f 

^:rkingdT’ the  wood  and  «* ati<i *■* tLv;,c 

table  kingdom,  and  so  on.  ^  ' 

**  *h“  ““  H"l«op'>y  m.  .»  advance  o„  tha,  „[  ,,i, 
predecessors  who  had  made  the  Vital  ^ 

pnnciple  of  things,  may  be  seen  in  this,  that  it  brings  to  the 
problem  no,  on]y  ,  graita.  mmlct  of  ^  J"=-J 

vanety  of  material  on  which  to  ivork  To  tube  f  *  ' 

SoTor' v,w""n  °f  41,0 

%“•  **  were  the  hhad  ^  ^ 

of  attract, on  and  repulsion;  and  his  „„,y  „„t  ,-W  1  ’ 

gross  and  t,„gMe  elements  „f  Rl.e,  „**£**£ 
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But  An,ag°„s  on  the  other  band,  had  Us  princ;  ,e  „f 

_  n  elhgence  a  tool  of  universal  application,  and  one  too  of  an 
infimte  flexibility,  subtlety,  and  range  of  movement ;  and  in 
ns  infinite  variety  of  substances,  existing  not  in  crude  un- 
n^eable  masses  but  in  freely  moving  atoms,  a  material  that 
could  be  moulded  with  ease  into  every  possible  shape,  size,  and 
combination ;  and  so,  like  a  painter  with  a  greater  variety  of 
pigments  or  a  musician  with  a  greater  number  of  more  finely 
modulated  strings,  he  was  the  better  able  to  reconstruct  in 
thought  from  their  elements,  the  vast  multiplicity  of  the  world 
which  it  was  Ins  function  as  a  philosopher  to  explain. 

That  the  appearance  of  Anaxagoras  marked  a  new  era  in 
Philosophy  no  one  will  deny,  but  as  the  great  world  was  not  to 
be  cramped  within  the  limits  of  even  this  enlarged  formula, 
further  advance  was  inevitable.  To  him  accordingly  succeeded 
no  less  a  personality  than  Socrates  himself,  who,  pondering 
deeply  the  works  of  Anaxagoras,  objected  to  the  small  place 
that  was  assigned  in  them  to  a  free  creative  Intelligence  as 
bupreme  lower,  compared  with  the  great  use  made  of  Intelli¬ 
gencers  a  principle  of  Motion,  i.e.,  a  mere  arranging  and 
disposing  lower;  and  complained  that  it  was  only  when  the 
principle  of  mechanism  or  arrangement  had  failed  to  account 
for  the  phenomena,  that  recourse  was  had  to  creative  design 
at  all.  Accordingly  he  was  himself  forced  to  take  the  next 
step,  and  to  attribute  the  World  to  a  Supreme  Power  that 
was  not  a  mere  arranging  and  disposing  principle  like  that  of 
Anaxagoras,  but  a  free  creative  and  constructive  Intelligence. 

Now  this  step,  apparentiy  so  simple  and  natural,  was 
attended  with  great  and  important  results,  deflecting  the  little 
barque  of  Philosophy  for  the  time  being  from  its  steady  onward 
course,  and  almost  running  it  prematurely  into  that  Eelirious 
hank  towards  wluch  of  itself  it  was  slowly  but  surely  tending 
For  when  once  the  Supreme  Power  is  conceived  of,  not  as°a 
mere  Arranging  Intelligence,  but  as  a  Creative  and  Desk-nino- 
one,  it  can  create  the  qualities  and  properties  of  Matters  it 
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needs  them,  just  as  easily  as  it  can  arrange  them ;  and  the 
precise  constitution  of  Matter,  in  consequence,  which  was  of  so 
much  importance  to  previous  thinkers  becomes  now,  as  it  is  in 
all  religions,  a  matter  of  little  or  no  concern.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  Socrates  when  in  prison,  and  when  thinking 
over  the  probable  reasons  that  Anaxagoras  would  have  given 
for  his  remaining  there  when  he  could  so  easily  have  escaped 
beyond  the  territory  of  Athens  to  his  friends  at  Megara :  it 
was  natural  that  he  complained  that  Anaxagoras  would  most 
probably  have  attributed  his  remaining  to  the  particular 
arrangement  of  the  bones  and  nerves  of  his  body,  which  kept 
him  to  his  seat,  instead  of  to  its  true  cause,  viz.,  the  feeling 
that  it  was  not  only  the  right  but  the  best  and  wisest  thing  to 
do,  to  remain  there  and  submit  himself  unreservedly  to°the 
recognized  tribunal  of  his  country.  Besides,  for  Som-ates  to 
have  given  a  definite  physical  constitution  to  Matter  in  the 
face  of  a  Supreme  Creative  Power,  would  have  been  to  have 
weakened  and  hampered  the  exercise  of  that  Power  as  much  as 
the  giving  a  free  constitution  to  a  conquered  people  hampers 

the  free  actrvrty  of  a  Euler  who  has  hitherto  bee,,  not  „„Iv 
nominally  but  absolutely  supreme.  And  further,  us  Socrates 
liml  not  only  advanced  from  the  Arranging  Intelligence 
o  Ananagorae  to  a  Creative  One,  but  bud  tl10 

additional  step  „f  making  that  Intelligence  a  power  that 
worked  or  „nl  ends,  *  ,  J  ^ 

stitutioa  he  conld  have  given  to  Matter,  mast  have  been  of 

ZvTf' T ’  1"“®“'  “liaraetor  which  would 

<  Its  being  transformed  into  anything,  and  so,  pram  ically, 
be  as  good  as  no  eonstitntion  at  all;  getting  all  its  distinctive 
CSV"*  rlities  *»»  Matter,  hot  from  the 

low  all  those  previous  theories  of  the  World  in  which  atoms 
“C‘7“tS  ^  “  c»“I*oo»e  a  part,  had  swallowed  one 

a  raffle-  P.’  i"<1  ““  allk“  b“1>me  ^scredited,  Socrates  felt  that 
sufficient  account  „t  the  World  would  have  been  give,  ,f 
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you  could  discover  in  each  instance,  what  good  purpose  the 
design  everywhere  apparent  in  Nature  subserved.  He  accord 

pf  y.  tl;re;;  t0  the  winda  a11  and  speculations  about 

lysical  Nature,  and  took  his  stand  boldly  on  a  Creative 

Intelligence  or  Providence  working  for  moral  ends  as  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  existence.  Now  in  this,  as  we  see,  he  came 
perilously  near  running  into  Religion,  the  very  note  of 
whose  theories  of  the  World  (if  we  „ke  the  six  i^s  Creltio,! 
of  Genesis  as  ,  typ.cal  example)  is  tlut  ;t  „ 

Wor  d  „  created  out  of  Nothing,  or  some  Hank  form  of 

Existence  which  is  tantamount  to  Nothing,  by  the  fiat  of 
Creative  Power  alone.  Indeed  one  might  almost  go  so  far  as 
o  say  that  had  there  been  an  accredited  Revelation,  like  that 
of  Christianity,  ready  at  hand  and  waiting  to  receive  him  on 
the  shore,  he  must  have  run  his  little  barque  into  it.  But  as 
rt  was,  naught  but  the  figures  of  the  old  Pagan  g0(Is  ^ 
confronting  him  there,  and  his  only  course  was  to  remain 
wheie  he  was,  and  try  to  discover  what  those  moral  ends  were 
w  rich  the  Creative  Intelligence  everywhere  had  at  heart ;  and 
raving  once  discovered  them,  to  try  and  persuade  men  to 
conform  their  lives  to  them.  Now  it  is  open  to  men  to  get  at 

.  1Gp  ,mCUaI  end;S  °f  the  Creator  eith«  by  direct  Revelation,  as 
tn  Religion,  or  by  the  contemplation  of  Nature  and  the  Human 
nd  as  in  Ihiosophy;  but  Socrates  as  a  philosopher  was 
s  noted  entirely  to  the  latter  course,  viz.,  of  getting  at  the 
moral  ends  of  the  Creator  from  the  truths  of  thino-s  Rut 
how  to  discover  the  truths  of  things?  By  the  nmthod  of 
Dialectics,  says  bocrates.  Now  this  method  consists  simply  in 
taking  a  number  of  samples  of  different  kinds  of  things,  of 
men,  of  dogs,  of  trees,  of  virtuous  actions,  of  just  dealings  of 
temperate  conduct,  and  the  like,  finding  out  what  common 

quality  characterizes  each  of  these  kinds,  and  givirn-  this 

common  quality  its  abstract  shape  or  expression.  In  this  way 
we  get  the  true  definition,  or  in  other  words  the  truth,  of  man 
dog,  tree,  virtue,  justice,  temperance  and  the  like;  and  these 
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truths,  once  discovered,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  be  the 
counterparts  in  Nature  and  Life  of  the  moral  ends  which 
existed  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  in  creatin'!  them :  so  that, 
from  the  discovery  of  the  former,  we  may  indirectly,  hut  with 
certainty,  know  the  latter.  But  he  went  further  and  con¬ 
tended  that  when  once  the  truths  of  things,  and  by  implication 
their  moral  ends  were  discovered  in  this  way,  men  could  no 
more  act  in  contradiction  to  them,  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  them,  than  they  could  to  the  truths  of  the  multiplication 
table  m  any  business  or  worldly  transaction.  Hence  his  <nvat 
and  only  watchword  was  Knowledge,  knowledge,  even-  more 

knowledge,  as  summing-  up  in  itself  all  that  was  (Lential  to  the 
well-being  of  Man. 

Such  was  the  Philosophy  of  Socrates.  And  here  wc  may 
remark  that  however  well  these  doctrines  of  his  might  under 
other  circumstances,  have  served  as  the  basis  of  a  Eelimon  they 
could  not,  in  the  absence  of  any  theory  as  to  the  physical  con¬ 
stitution  of  things,  long  maintain  themselves  as  a  Philosophy 
The  consequence  was  that  after  lingering  for  a  little  while 
among  his  immediate  followers— notably  Euclid  and  the  Metric 
School,  who  went  beyond  their  master  in  adding  Goodncss^d 
Wisdom  to  the  other  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  in  makim- 
goodness,  virtue,  justice,  wisdom,  not  only  as  with  Socrates 
the  supreme  ends,  but  the  only  realities  of  life  (Evil  with  them 
emg  an  illusion  of  our  sensuous  nature,  and  having  no  real 
existence)  they  were  lost  in  the  sands,  and  neve,-  reached 
that  religious  shore  towards  which  they  were  bound.  And  it 
was  not  unti  Plato  had  given  a  constitution  to  the  Phvsical 
M  orld,  and  had  extricated  the  Supreme  Intelligence  from  its 
dange,ouS  resemblance  to  the  old  deities  of  Religion,  reducin''.- 
to  the  more  abstract  form  of  an  Essence  or  Spirit  of  the  J  u^ 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  True,  that  Philosophy  entered  again  on  ito 

the  meantime,  however,  a  movement  had  begun  in  quite 
the  opposite  direction.  Eor,  as  we  saw,  when  once  Intelligit 
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which  differs  from  Soul  or  Vital  Principle  in  this  that  lwi  •* 
”j  the  Matter  on  whirl,  i,  hat  act,  are  conceivh  as 
independently  of  each  other, -when  onee  Intelligence  ™°s 
made  the  first  principle  of  things  by  Anaxagoras,  it  was  open 
to  thinkers  to  take  then-  stand  on  the  Intelligence  exclusively 
or  on  the  Matter  exclusively.  And,  accordingly,  just  as’ 
Socrates  and  his  followers  had  developed  a  theory  of  the 
World  on  the  basis  of  a  pure  Creative  Intelligence,  without 
regal’d  to  the.  constitution  of  Matter,  so  it  was  open  to  any 
thinker  who  inclined  to  a  materialistic  view  of  things,  to  start 
a  theory  of  the  World  on  the  basis  of  pure  Matter  alone,  with¬ 
out  legard  to  a  Creative  Intelligence.  And  this,  as  we  shall 
now  see,  was  what  really  occurred. 

The  first  to  start  the  new  movement  was  Democritus,  who 
launched  a  boat  of  his  own,  which  put  off  into  mid-stream  in 
the  direction  of  the  Scientific  shore,  where  it  was  lost  for 
aw  i  e  rom  view.  Ee-appearing  some  century  or  two  later  in 
almost  the  same  shape  in  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  and  his 
followers,  it  thenceforward  continued  visible  down  the  stream 
unti  all  systems  alike  were  swallowed  up  in  Christianity; 
after  which  disappearing  entirely  from  view  during  the 
mg  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  again  emerged  in  full  sail  and 
m  more  scientific  shape,  in  the  Materialism  of  Modern 
limes.  Now  to  understand  this  theory  of  Democritus,  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  at  the  outset,  that  all  theories  of  the 
World  are  at  bottom  but  attempts  to  account  for  the  qualities 
of  things, -the  quality  of  Mind  as  distinct  from  Matter,  of 
animal  as  distinct  from  vegetable,  of  vegetable  from  mineral 
and  the  hke-with  all  their  infinite  sub-divisions  and  shades.’ 
And,  accordingly,  just  as  when  a  mere  arranging  Intelligence 
was  made  the  First  Cause  of  things,  as  with  Anaxagoras,  the 
Matter  on  which  it  had  to  work  had  to  be  endowed  at  the 
outset  with  as  wide  a  range  of  qualities  as  there  were  qualities 
m  the  world  to  be  explained ;  so  when  Matter  is  made  the  First 
Cause  of  things,  the  infinite  variety  of  its  qualities  and 
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properties  have  to  be  shown  to  be  the  effects  of  the  size,  shape, 
weight,  and  other  properties  of  the  atoms,  i,e.,  of  relations  of 
quantity.  And  hence  it  was,  that  while  Anaxagoras  began  by 
representing  the  World  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
atoms  of  the  same  size,  but  of  different  qualifies ,  Democritus 
began  by  representing  it  as  made  up  of  an  infinite4  number  of 
atoms  of  the  same  quality  but  differing  in  quantify — in  size, 
shape,  weight,  and  the  like.  And  having  separated  these  atoms 
from  each  other  by  interspaces  of  vacuum  In  which  they  were 
free  to  move,  his  theory  was  that  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  by  mere  chance,  as  it  were,  and  bv  the  very  necessity  of 
their  constitution,  unite  and  separate,  separate  mid  unite,  to 
form  the  world  of  things  as  we  know  them ;  the  light  particles 
separating  from  the  heavy,  to  unite  again  with  the  light,  those 
of  this  shape  with  those  of  that,  the  heavy  particles  falling  to 
the  bottom,  the  light  rising  to  the  top,  and  so  on  ;  and  that  in 
this  way  not  only  the  properties  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  wafer, 
were  to  be  accounted  for,  and  the  million-fold  combinations  inio 
which  they  enter,  but  mind  and  soul  as  well ;  the  gods,  if  thev 
exist  at  all,  having  no  influence  either  on  the  course  of  the 
world,  or  of  human  life. 

With  these  two  off-shoots,  then,  the  one,  of  Socrates  ami  his 
followers  who  were  making  towards  the  Religious  shore  from 
the  off-side,  and  the  other,  of  Democritus  and  his  successors  who 
were  making  towards  the  Scientific  shore  from  the  near  side, 
both  of  which  were  lost,  the  first  in  the  samls,  for  want  of  a 
suitable  Religion  to  welcome  it  on  the  shore,  the  last,  in  mid¬ 
stream,  for  want  of  the  necessary  scientific  proof  to  enable  it  to 
land— Philosophy  with  the  advent  of  Plato  re-entered  the  old 
boat,  and  continued  on  its  old  path. 

Now  in  order  fully  to  appreciate*  the  nature  of  the  great  eon- 
tiibution  made  by  Plato  to  Philosophy,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  thinkers  who  preceded  him  hud  already  ’ 
occupied  every  available  standpoint  or  principle  from  which  thi*-* 
Problem  of  the  World  could  be  approached.  Beginning  with 
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crude  Matter  as  first  principle  of  things,  they  had  advanced 
from  that  to  Soul  or  Vital  Principle,  from  that  again  to 
Intelligence  as  an  Arranging  Power,  and  from  that  to  a 
Designing  Intelligence  working  under  the  still  higher  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Morality,  Wisdom,  and  Virtue.  No°  entirely 
original  standpoint,  therefore,  was  left  for  Plato  to  occupy 
unless  indeed  it  were  to  add  the  conception  of  the  Beautiful  to 
those  of  Morality  and  Wisdom  already  included  in  the  idea  of 
t  ie  Supreme  Good.  He  was  obliged,  accordingly,  to  content 
himself  with  taking  the  principles  that  had  been  bequeathed  to 
lmn  by  his  predecessors,  and  after  freeing  them  from  their 
grosser  impurities  and  adhesions  and.  re-casting  them  into  more 
classic  form,  using  them  as  pillars  in  the  magnificent  and 
harmonious  structure  to  be  erected  by  himself.  Indeed  we  may 
safely  say  that  there  was  scarcely  a  principle  that  had  been 
advanced  by  previous  thinkers,  which  he  did  not  adopt  and  find 
some  place  for  in  his  scheme,  or  which  he  did  not  make  his  own 
by  the  new  form  that  he  gave  it,  or  by  the  originality,  beauty, 
and  brilliancy,  with  which  he  set  it  forth.  And  it  is  only 
when  we  have  traced  the  history  of  Philosophy  up  to  his  own 
time,  as  we  have  done  here,  and  have  seen  how  poor  and  primi¬ 
tive  were  the  huts  which  his  predecessors  had  built,  that  we 
can  fully  appreciate  the  great  Temple  he  has  erected  out  of 
their  prostrate  and  sunken  pillars,  the  vast  and  magnificent 
cathedral-like  dome  with  which  he  has  spanned  their  ruins. 

To  take,  for  example,  his  first  great  principle,  viz ,  the 
a-eipov  or  principle  of  Change,  the  material  basis  and  ground¬ 
work  of  things  -this  Plato  got  from  the  atoms  of  Anaxagoras 
and  Democritus;  perceiving  as  he  did  the  infinite  superiority 
of  these  atoms  for  purposes  of  philosophical  manipulation,  over 
the  relatively  gross  and  crude  masses  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water,  of  Empedocles.  But  while  appropriating  these  atoms, 
he  arranged  that  the  little  invisible  triangles  of  which  they 
were  composed  should  have  such  shapes  givm  them,  that  when 
t  ley  were  bound  together  by  his  second  principle  of  Humber 
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into  solid  figures— Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water— these  figures 
would  account  for  the  properties  of  the  fire,  air,  earth,**  and 
water  also;  the  cubes,  for  example,  that  constitute  what  we 
know  as  earth,  accounting  for  the  stolidity  of  earth ;  the  sharp- 
pointed  pyramids  that  constitute  fire,  for  the  piercing  nature  of 
fire,  and  the  like.  His  second  great  principle,  again,  or 
Number,  he  appropriated  from  Pythagoras,  but  he  so  extended 
and  altered  its  range  and  meaning,  that  while  it  no  longer 
accounted  for  moral  qualities,  justice,  beauty,  and  the  rest^as 
with  Pythagoras — who  by  the  way  had  only  the  one  string  to 
his  bow,  viz.,  Number,  from  which  to  deduce  them — it  was 
made  to  explain  not  only  the  harmonious  movements  of  the 
spheres,  as  well  as  the  shape  and  outward  form  of  all  inorganic 
bodies,  but  the  physical  qualities  of  those  bodies  as  well,  as  we 
have  just  seen  ;  and  was  extended  farther  still,  so  as  to  explain 
and  account  for  those  pure  ideals  of  outward  form  of  all  objects 
whatever,  on  which  the  Artist  loves  to  dwell.  The  third  m-eat 
principle  with  which  Plato  worked,  viz.  his  chain  or  system  of 
Ideas,  as  he  called  them,  which  hung  suspended  from  their 
topmost  link,  the  Supreme  Good,  like  an  inverted  tree  and 
vdnch  corresponded  to  the  inner  nature  and  soul  of  things  as 
distinct  from  their  outward  visible  forms,— this  principle,  Znm 
e  on  owed  from  those  genera!  concepts  or  definitions  which 
feocrates  extracted  from  things,  by  his  method  of  Dialectics  as 
thmr  rea  „  nature  or  truth.  And  as  in  the  opinion’ of 
bociates  these .logical  concepts  corresponded  to  the  true  nature 
of  things  as  they  existed  in  the  Creator’s  mind;  all  that  Plato 
had  to  do  m  order  to  get  the  material  he  wanted  with  which  , 
to  explain  the  inner  nature  of  things,  was  to  transform  these  ' 
geneial  logical  concepts  into  real  essences  having  an  actual 
me  ependent  existence  of  their  own.  Had  he"  left  t hem  1 
indeed  like  feocrates,  as  ideas  merely  in  the  mind  of  a  Creator’ 
ic  would,  like  him  have  been  in  danger  of  running  prmnat  tirdy 

“t°  hf  rellg;;0US  b;mk  which  sought  to  avoid ;  hut  by  givhm  - 
iem,  fiom  all  eternity,  a  separate  and  independent  existence 
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-  he  w»s  able  to  keep  Ms  fourth  greet  ])rinc!  ,  the  „ 

that  I  "f "  bOUn<';0f  *  conception 

that  ..  to  say,  as  an  Essence  or  Spirit  of  the  Ri.ht  the 

,  Beaut*,],  and  the  True,  with  disposing  and  amnging.lut  not 

'  Z  h„f  S"  p°“"-  This  Sul,re“,c  «»«l  ‘co,’ 

borrowed  l.te  the  rest  this  ,imc  from  Anatagoms-bn,  a 

usual  gave  ,t  an  extension  and  range  which  completely  altered 

‘  chmc,er-  '“-“Ic  i‘  embmee  not  only  an  arranging  and 

thePTnsf  ?‘e  'ge”“'  ,hM  “  f“  *he  higher  ends  of 

the  ,J  ust,  the  Beautiful  and  the  True. 

TVith  these  four  principles  of  Plato,  viz.,  the  Good,  Ideas 

umber,  and  the  <SW«,  and  the  variations  that  may  be  n®’ 

on  each,  Greek  Phdosophy,  in  the  absence  of  Physical  Science 

reaches  its  highest  point  as  an  analysis  of  the  existing  structure 

Tng’i  TWeS’with  a  principle, 

O ‘ ■  ,  ’  .  PaSSGdcm  the  Elcatic  School  to  Vital  -Principle  or 
bonl,  made  up  of  two  elements,  a  mental  and  a  material,  in- 
eparah  y  bound  together,  and  culminating  in  Empedocles  with 
these  elements  still  further  differentiated, -the  mental  side 

e,ements  °f  Loveand 
Hate  the  material  into  the  four  elements  of  Fire,  Air,  Earth, 

-oras  wl  i  T  PaSSed  °n  t0  tLe  Inte%enc®  of  Anaxa- 
Ooias  which  gave  the  mental  element  a  still  greater  rano-e  of 

ocnnbination  while  the  material  element,  being  made  up  °of  a„ 

infinite  number  of  atoms  of  every  quality  and  kind,  is  capable 

of  >emg  mixed  and  compounded  in  every  proportion  and 

f  n°W  that  i4  liaS  reaclied  Pht°>  it  is  differentiated 
^nto  four  distinct  and  independent  principles  instead  of  two, 

.,  the  Good,  Ideas,  Number,  and  the  each  of  which  is 

susceptible  of  as  many  combinations  as  there  are  properties  of 
Matter  to  be  explained,  as  there  reforms -and  shapes  of  bodies 
varieties  of  nature  and  disposition  to  he  accounted  for,  and  as 
Biere  are  possible  ways  of  realizing  in  Nature  the  supreme 
ideas  of  Beauty,  Justice,  and  Truth.  So  that  whether  you  take 
a  man’  a  W’  a  doS’  a  trce‘  or  any  other  existing  thing,  each 
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alike  will  be  found  to  be  made  up  of  a  physical  basis  of  n—*tpr,vt 
on  which  a  particular  visible  form  is  impressed  by  Number,  in 
which,  again,  a  particular  nature  or  Idea  is  implanted ;  the 
whole  fulfilling  the  function  appointed  it  in  the  great  scheme  of 
things.  The  World-fan,  which  was  dosed  up  when  Thales  re¬ 
garded  Water  alone  as  the  sole  principle  of  things,  has  been 
unfolded  by  Plato  until  it  shows  its  utmost  rib;  and,  indeed  in 
the  absence  of  Physical  Science  I  know  not  what  more  satis¬ 
factory  analysis  of  things  could  be  given. 

But  however  admirable  this  World-scheme  of  Plato  may  be 
as  a  statical  theory,  it  had  this  fatal  delect,  that  it  contained  in 
itself  no  , hntamic  quality,  no  prinn'jdr  of  crohftnm.  The  com¬ 


ponent  principles  of  things,  and  the  hierarchy  of  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other,  are  as  well  marked  in  his  theory  v 
as  the  successive  strata  of  rock  in  a  railway  cutting;  hut  as  to  ' 
how  they  will  evolve  as  time  goes  on,  it  gives  us  no  clue.  And 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  four  original  principles  out  of 
which  things  arc  compounded,  viz.,  the  Good,  Ideas,  Number, 
and  the  dhett/w,  are  represented  by  Plato  as  having  existed  1 
quite  independent!)!  of  each  other  from  all  eternity,  until,  ' 
persuaded  by  the  Supreme  Good,  they  came  together  to  form 
the  World.  There  arc  therefore  none  of  those  relations  or  i 

connexions  existing  between  them,  whereby  from  their  present  ' 

state  their  future  state  may  be  anticipated.  That  is  to  say,  the 
theory  while  giving  ns  a  solution  of  the  question  as  to'what  ' 
is  the  actual  existing  structure  or  constitution  of  man,  or  horse, 
or  tree,  gives  us  no  hint  whatever  as  to  how  man,  or  horse,  or 
tree,  will  evolve  either  from  youth'  to  age,  or  into  other  forms 
of  life  as  in  the  Danvinianism  of  the  present  day.  On  the  - 


contrary  at  every  stage  of  its  existence  each  creature  would 
have  to  be  rebuilt  airesh,  and  would  require  a  slightly  dillerent; 
amount  of  the  dirapm  to  what  it  had  in  the  former  stage,  to 
winch  a  slightly  different  Number  would  have  to  be  united,  on 
winch  again  a  slightly  different  Idea  would  have  to  be  impressed, 
and  so  on.  I  am  of  course  aware  that  Plato  thought  he  had 
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proved  for  the  incessant  fluv  and  change  of  thing.,,  by  the 
invisible  little  tr.augles  of  the  which,  like  partieL  „f 

.CO  ,n  a  bladder,  are  kept  in  continual  .gita,i„n  md  moveme„t  by 
the  pressure  from  without;  but  as  he  still  left  the  other  elements 
of  h,  umber  and  Ideas  unaltered,  the  theory  „a,  felt  by  Aristotle 
anil  his  successors  to  be  crude  and  inadequate.  There  was 
nothing  for  at,  therefore,  but  for  Philosophy  to  discover  such 
connexion,  between  these  four  independent  principles,  that 

tZT  n  S“e  “  “"y  «  *»*  **  f»<ore  state 

nigh  be  seen  to  follow ;  to  advance,  in  a  word,  from  a 

to  a  dynamical  theory  of  tilings. 

The  World-fan  having  thus  unfolded  itself  in  Plato  till 
every  nb  of  its  structure  was  visible,  it  now  remained  to  show 
what  those  connexions  were  between  the  ribs,  whereby  they 
were  bound  to  gradually  draw  together  until  they  finally 
coalesced  and  closed  into  a  single  principle  again.  To  exhibit 
this^  gradual  closing  of  the  fan  until  it  shuts  itself  "p  L 
J^andtoshowthe  stages  through  which  the  little 
boa  of  philosophy,  now  in  mid-stream,  must  pass  before  it 
eaches  that  Rehgmus  bank  to  which  it  is  slowly  but  surely 
-ending,  shall  be  my  endeavour  in  the  following  chapters  7 


CHAPTER  III. 
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WE  have  J'US.t  SCOn  that  in  PJut0’  Creek  Philosophy  ha 
reached  its  highest  point  of  elatienl  excellence,  tin 
highest  point,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  analysis  of  the  <.Tcn 
factors  of  Nature  and  Life;  while  at  the  same  time  prelim 
unimpaired  the  relative  hierarchy  of  these  factors  in  the  scab 
o  existence;  the  or  groundwork  of  Matter  at  tin 

bottom,  above  that,  Number  or  the  outer  shape  of  things 
a  o\e  that  again,  Ideas,  or  their  inner  natures,  and  at  the  to, 
the  Supreme  Good  itself.  B»t  as  these  factors  have.  „! 
natural  relations  or  connexions  among  themselves,  and  each  ha* 
a  separate  and  independent  existence  of  its  own,  it  is  evident 
that  a  change  taking  place  in  any  one  of  them  would  not 
necessarily  be  followed  by  those  correlated  changes  in  the 
others,  winch  are  involved  in  the  conception  of  a  sustained 
and  regulate, 1  evolution.  For  such  evolution,  indeed,  two 
things  are  necessary.  In  the  first  place  the  factors  must  In- 
grouped  m  such  a  way  that  a  change  taking  place  in  any  one 
member  of  a  group,  will  draw  after  it  corresponding  ,-hmwes 
in  the  other  members  of  the  same  group;  and  in  the  second 
place,  some  more  steady  and  equal, le  principle  of  Motion  must 
be  supplied  them,  than  that  furnished  hy  the  „f  I>Iato 

whose  movements  it  will  he  remembered  were  entirely  deter- ' 
mined  by  the  haphazard  pressure  from  without  to  which  from 
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moment  to  moment  Its  little  triangular  atoms  might  chance  to 
be  exposed. 

Now  these  deficiencies  in  the  theory  of  Plato  it  was  left  for 
Aristotle  to  supply,  and  so  to  advance  the  little  boat  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  another  stage  in  the  direction  of  that  Religious  shore, 
to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  bound.  And  what  he  did 
was  this.  He  took  the  four  separate  and  independent  elements 
of  Plato,  viz.  the  Good,  Ideas,  Number,  and  the  A™,,.,, 
and  dividing  them  into  two  groups,  placed  the  Good  and 
Ideas  on  the  one  side,  and  the  same  Ideas  and  the  £-apr,v 
on  the  other;  leaving  out  Number  altogether,  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  see  farther  on.  He  then  took  the  Ideas  of  the 
first  group,  and  instead  of  leaving  them  outside  of,  and 
independent  of,  the  Supreme  Good,  as  Plato  had  done,  he 
placed  them  inside  it,  that  is  to  say  in  the  mind  of  the  Supreme 
Good.  After  which,  taking  the  aveipov  of  the  second  group, 
and  freeing  it  from  the  little  triangular  atoms  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  which  would  only  have  stood  in  his  way,  he 
packed  and  loaded  it  with  the  same  Ideas  with  which  he  had 
endowed  the  Good.  So  that  on  the  one  side  we  have  a 
Supreme  Intelligence,  Immaterial,  Immovable,  but  full  of 
Ideas,  that  is  to  say  of  the  qualities  and  natures  of  all 
substances,  of  all  life,  of  all  intelligence ;  and  on  the  other  a  ■ 
\oid  and  passive  background  of  potential  existence,  extended, 
divisible,  and  material,  into  which  the  same  Ideas  have  been 
packed,  but  so  placed  in  relation  to  this  material  background, 
that  they  cannot  unite  with  it  to  form  the  world  of  real 
existences  until  Motion  has  been  communicated  to  it.  But 
whence  this  Motion?  For,  as  we  have  seen,  Aristotle  had 
already  emptied  the  cl-rrapm  or  material  basis  of  things,  of 
the  little  triangular  atoms  which  with  Plato  were  the  source  of 
all  its  movements.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  to 
discover  some  independent  source  of  Motion,  and  a  source,  too, 
which  could  be  relied  on  to  supply  it  with  the  equability  and 
regularity  of  the  water  to  a  mill.  This  regulated  supply, 
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accordingly,  he  professed  to  have  found  in  the  great  expanse 
of  iEther  that  fills  the  vault  of  Heaven,  carrying  on  its 
bosom  the  stars  or  gods  with  which  it  is  inlaid,  and  revolving  in 
an  eternal  circle  round  the  pole ;  from  whose  perennial  spring, 
indeed, ,  all  the  movements  of  this  lower  world  are  supplied, 
and  into  which  again  they  all  sooner  or  later  return. 

With  a  Supreme  Intelligence  sitting  outside  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  Heaven,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  void  expanse  of 
Matter  packed  with  Ideas  at  the  centre  where  our  Earth  now 
is,  on  the  other,  the  World-fan  which  in  Plato  had  unfolded 
itself  until  its  utmost  rib  of  structure  was  visible,  now  shows 
signs  of  contracting  and  infolding  itself  for  a  dynamical 
movement;  and  instead  of  the  tour  independent  principles  of 
the  Grood,  Ideas,  Number,  and  the  forretpov ,  we  have  now, 
with  Aristotle,  only  two,  with  an  independent  reservoir  of 
Motion  between  them.  And  his  theory  is  that  when  tin* 
Supreme  Intelligence  opens  the  world  of  Time,  by  at  fuelling 
the  great  reservoir  of  ./Ether  to  the  extended  plane  of  Matter 
here  at  its  centre,  the  Ideas  with  which  this  Matter  is  loaded 
are  so  arranged  on  its  outer  surface,  as  to  he  taken  up  by  it  in 
its  revolutions,  one  by  one  in  turn  :  in  the  first  revolution  those 
lowest  Ideas  which  when  united  with  it  give  us  the  elements  of 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water;  in  the  next,  the  various  combinations 
of  these,  that  go  to  the  formation  of  the  special  qualities  of 
animal  and  vegetable  tissue;  in  the  next,  again,  the  Soul  or 
Vital  Principle  of  those  material  bodies;  then  the  Intelligence 
superadded  to  these  SouU  ;  and  finally  the  consummate  flowers 
of  Beauty,  of  Justice,  and  of  Truth.  So  that  just  as  when  I  ho 
motion  contained  in  the  mainspring  of  a  watch  is  communicated 
to  the  axle,  the  wheels,  motionless  before,  begin  to  turn  and 
to  mark  out  the  hours  in  regular  sequence  on  the  dial-plate;  or 
as  when  the  water  ol:  the  dam  is  allowed  to  get  at  the  mill¬ 
wheel,  the  machinery,  silent  before*,  begins  now  with  its  merry 
hum  to  grind  out  the  coni;  or  as  when  t lie  electric  wire  is 
attached  to  the  battery,  the  message  which  has  been  transmitted 
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•along  it,  hitherto  invisible,  now  begins  to  write  itself  out  in 
mystic  but  visible  characters  oil  the  tape ;  so  when  the  great 
reservoir  of  JBther  in  the  Heavens  is  tapped,  and  the  Motion 
therein  contained  is  allowed  to  get  at  the  vast  expanse  of 
existence  here  below,  void  and  silent  as  yet,  but  loaded  with 
the  potentialities  of  all  forms  of  life,  this  vast  expanse  begins 
to  turn,  and  gradually  approaching  the  Ideas,  at  last  unites 
with  and  is  interpenetrated  by  them  as  the  warp  by  the  woof 
to  form  the  world  of  changing  reality  as  we  know  it ;  the  world 
of  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  of  plant  and  crystal,  of  animal 
and  man;  these  mystic  pictures  in  all  their  variety,  beauty, 
and  harmony,  being  one  after  another  inwoven  into  it,  as  it 
steadily  turns  beneath  them,  like  patterns  on  some  swift- 
revolving  loom.  In  other  words,  the  same  Ideas  which  circle 
round  the  mind  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  for  His  eternal 
contemplation  and  delight,  are,  when  Time  begins,  inwoven  into 
the  texture  of  the  world,  and,  as  Time-pictures,  are  unrolled 
before  us  in  what  are  known  as  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
and  of  life ;  their  sensuous  forms  being  but  the  visible 
hieroglyphs  of  the  invisible  Ideas  corresponding  to  them  in  the 
Creator  s  mind,  and  requiring  but  Motion  to  develop  them, 
and,  as  on  a  photographer’s  plate,  to  bring  them  up  into  reality, 
visibility,  and  actuality. 

Such  is  Aristotle  s  theory  of  the  World,  and  if  held  steadily 
before  the  eye  in  its  entirety,  it  will  not  only  enable  us  to  see 
the  origin  of  many  of  his  favourite  special  doctrines,  but  will 
eleni  up  those  difficulties  of  interpretation  which  have  arisen 
horn  the  use  of  common  terms  in  technical  and  unusual  senses. 
To  take  for  example,  his  use  of  the  terms  Form  and  Matter, 
which  correspond  respectively  to  the  Idea  and  chapov  of 
Plato,  and  which  are  the  two  elemental  essences,  positive  and 
negative,  of  which  all  actually  existing  things  are  composed ; 
it  will  be  evident  that  if  Form  corresponds  to  what  Plato  calls 
Idea,  it  cannot  mean  with  Aristotle  what  it  means  with  us,  viz. 
the  outer  shape  or  form,  but  rather  the  inner  nature  or  quality. 
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as  for  example,  the  tenacity  of  steel,  as  distinct  from  its 
composition,  the  use  of  a  house  as  distinct  from  its  order  of 
architecture,  the  quality  of  a  chemical  compound  as  distinct 
from  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  And  so,  too,  in 
organic  nature,  it  is  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  that  is  its  Form, 
and  not  merely  its  botanical  composition;  the  funrtion  of  the 
hand  or  eye  and  not  its  shape  or  structure;  the  sued  or  vital 
principle  of  an  animal  and  not  its  mere  form;  the  intelligence 
of  a  mail  and  not  his  bodily  figure  or  sensuous  and  animal 
existence.  And  lienee  we  have  Aristotle  (Mining  it  as  the 
something  over,  the  new  quality  added  to  the  (dements  of 
which  a  thing  is  made4  up;  so  that,  to  give  his  own  instances, 
the  syllable  ba  is  the  Form  of  which  tin*  letters  ]>  and  a,  are  the 
Matter,  and  flesh  is  the  Form,  the  something  over,  of  tint  fire 
and  earth  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  in  the  same  way  as  wo 
might  say  that  water  was  the  Form,  the  quality  added  to  tin* 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  were  its  Matter,  and  the  like. 
And  if,  as  we  have  seem  the  primordial  Matter  when  It  begins 
to  revolve,  takes  up  these  Forms  or  Ideas  in  succession  one  by 
one,  as  a  snowball  takes  up  fresh  mat  (‘rial  as  it  goes  along,  it 
is  evident  that  just  as  each  part  of  a  rolling  wheel  Is  now  on 
the  earth  and  now  in  the  air,  that  which  is  now  Matter,  will, 
when  it  takes  up  an  Idea,  become  Form,  which  in  turn  will, 
become  Matter  again  to  the  next  Idea  incorporated  with  if, 
and  so  on;  each  thing  being  both  Matter  and  'Form,  according 
to  the  point  from  which  it  is  viewed  ;  the  tree  for  example  being 
Form  to  the  sap  and  juices  of  which  it  is  composed,  but 
Matter  to  the  house  which  is  to  be  built  'from  it:  that  which 
is  Form  to  a  lower  Matter,  being  in  turn  Matter  to  a  higher 
Form. 

Now  if  Matter  and  Form  arc  with  Aristotle  thus  inseparably 
united,  and  tend  naturally  to  pass  each  into  the  other  in  the 
course  of  evolution,  and  not,  as  with  Plato,  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  so  that  the  Form  has  to  be  impressed  afresh  at  every 
turn  on  an  alien  Matter  with  which  it  has  no  tendency  to  unite. 
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as  a  seal  on  wax, — it  is  evident  that  virtue  which  is  the  Form, 
the  something  over,  the  something  superadded,  as  it  were,  to 
the  natural  inclinations  and  passions  from  which  however  it 
cannot  be  separated  ;  it  is  evident  that  virtue  is  to  be  reached 
not  by  mere  knowledge  alone,  as  with  Plato,  but  by  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  good  habits,  and  the  exercise  of  moral  restraint,  i.e. 
not  by  cutting  off  the  natural  desires,  and  making  virtue  alone 
the  object  of  pure  contemplation,  but  by  the  assiduous  care 
and  training  of  these  desires,  as  one  trains  the  straggling  shoots 
till  they  grow  into  the  symmetry  of  the  perfect  tree.  And  it 
further  follows  that  in  Politics  the  best  Commonwealth  with 
Aiistotle  is  not  the  one  that  is  devised  off  hand  and  excogitated 
from  the  brains  of  Philosophers,  as  with  Plato,  and  then 
realized  by  political  arrangements  which  shall  for  ever  cut  off 
citizenship  from  its  natural  basis  in  the  family  and  the  home, 
but  the  one  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time — climate,  soil,  locality,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  like — and  which  is  administered 
neither  by  Philosophers  alone,  nor  by  the  Rich  alone,  nor  by 
the  Populace  alone,  but  by  those  who  having  competent  means, 
have  been  trained  to  habits  of  virtue  and  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  by  those,  in  short,  who  are  most  likely  to  be  on  a  level 
with  the  best  aspirations  of  the  time,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
are  best  fitted  to  guide  existing  conditions  into  a  new  and 
higher  form. 

And  from  this  same  fact,  viz.  that  Form  and  Matter,  like  the 
poles  of  a  magnet,  are  indissolubly  united,  and  cannot,  except 
by  a  merely  verbal  abstraction,  be  conceived  as  having  an 
existence  independent  of  each  other,  it  follows  that  the  Divine 
Spark  in  man  which  is  bound  up  with  his  animal  instincts  and 
intelligence  as  the  Form  of  which  the v  arc  the  Matter,  although 
a  ray  from  the  Supreme  Intelligence  itself,  cannot  be  immortal, 
as  it  cannot  exist  apart  from  and  independent  of  that  Matter 
of  which  it  is  the  Form.  As  the  animal  instincts  and  intelli¬ 
gence  die  with  the  body,  so  too  must  the  Mind  and  Sou). 
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Again,  in  the  three  great  elements  of  Aristotle's  Philosophy, 
viz.  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  Reservoir  of  Motion  in  the 
/Ether,  and  the  matrix  of  Matter  loaded  with  Ideas  or  Form 
as  its  positive  pole,  we  have  the  origin  of  another  favom  Re 
position  of  his,  viz.  the  reduction  of  all  things  to  either  the 
Actual,  or  the  Potential.  Now  the  Supreme  Intelligence  being, 
as  it  is,  an  Immaterial,  immovable,  and  invisible  essence, 
insusceptible  of  change,  must  lx;  an  Actuality.  So,  too,  the 
great  globe  of  /Ether  which  tills  the  vault  of  1  leaven,  and  is 
co-extensive  with  the  bounds  of  the  1 1  inverse,  must  be  an 
Actuality.  It  is  a  unity  and  totality  which,  moving  in  a  circle, 
is  incapable  of  change,  or  of  being  aught  but  what  it  is  and 
has  for  ever  been.  But  this  Earth  of  ours,  on  the  contrary, 
with  its  two  poles  of  Matter  and  Form,  which  however  can 
only  unite  on  condition  that  Motion  is  supplied  to  them,  must 
have  been  a  Potentiality.  So,  too,  must  have  been  each  and 
every  thing  on  the  Earth.  For  as  all  existing  things  are  made 
up  of  the  union  of  the  two  opposite  essences,  Form  ami  Matter, 
it  is  evident  that,  as  there  is  always  a  chance  of  these  essences 
missing  each  other  as  it  were,  and  not  meeting  full  circle  in 
their  revolutions,  instead  of  the  existing  thing  we  might  get, 
the  negation  of  the  thing,  its  privation:  for  example,  instead 
of  light  we  might  get  darkness;  instead  of  heat,  cold  ;  instead 
of  beauty,  deformity  ;  instead  of  life,  death;  and  so  on.  U  is 
the  same  in  the  moral  region.  If  the  two  essences  meet,  we 
have  good,  If  not,  evil;  if  they  meet,  happiness,  if  not,  miserv  ; 
if  they  meet,  love,  if  not,  hate  ;  if  they  meet,  forgiveness,  if  not,, 
revenge.  And  hence  we  have  Aristotle  saying  there  Is  no  Evil 
in  the  Eternal  Actualities,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Supreme, 
Intelligence  and  the  Moving  Vault  of  /Ether,  but  only  on  this 
Earth  of  mix's,  this  world  of  Potentiality,  where  by  reason  of 
Its  two  poles,  two  courses  are  always  open,  either  to  hit  or  to 
miss,  to  meet  or  to  pass,  to  make  or  to  mar. 

And  lastly  it  is  in  these  three  great  factors  of  the  Aristotelian 
Philosophy  that  we  have*,  the  source  of  Aristotle’s  well-known 
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division  of  causes  into  Final,  Efficient,  Formal,  and  Material. 
The  Supreme  Intelligence,  for  example,  corresponds  to  the 
Final  Cause  of  things,  that  is  to  say  to  their  end  or  aim,  as  a 
man’s  end  in  building  may  be  said  to  be  the  final  cause  of 
the  house.  The  Reservoir  of  Motion  in  the  JEther,  again, 
corresponds  to  the  Efficient  Cause  of  things,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  agency  by  which  the  two  poles  of  Matter  and  Form  are 
brought  together;  as  the  bricklayers  and  hodmen  who  bring 
together  the  materials,  may  be  said  to  be  the  Efficient  Cause  of 
the  house.  The  Ideas  or  Forms,,  again,  with  wdiich  the 
primordial  Matter  is  packed  as  its  positive  pole,  correspond 
to  the  Formal  Cause  of  things,  to  their  qualities,  properties, 
function,  or  vital  principle  ;  as  the  formal  cause  of  a  house  is 
its  use  or  function  and  not  its  mere  external  shape  or  archi¬ 
tecture.  And  lastly,  the  primordial  Matter  of  the  world 
corresponds  to  the  Material  Cause  of  things,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  bricks  and  mortar  are  the  material  causes  of  the  house. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  before 
proceeding  on  our  way,  to  indicate  briefly  the  relative 
excellences  and  defects  of  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Indeed  these  may  all  be  summed  up  at  once  by  saying 
that  while  the  system  of  Aristotle  is  superior  as  a  dynamical 
theory  of  the  World,  that  is  to  say  as  a  theory  of  the  evolution 
of  things,  of  their  movement  and  procession ;  the  system  of 
Plato  still  remains  superior  as  a  statical  theory,  that  is  to  say  as 
an  analysis  of  the  great  elements  of  which  at  any  given  time 
the  World  itself  as  a  whole,  with  all  that  it  .contains,  ,  ia 
composed.  As  a  dynamical  theory  the  system  of  Aristotle  has. 
the  same  superiority  over  that  of  Plato,  as  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution  of  our  own  day  has  over  the  six.  days  creation  of 
Genesis."  For  while  with  Plato  each  new  person  or  thing, 
animal  or  naan,  requires  a  fresh  exercise  of  the  arranging 
Intelligence,  of  the  Supreme  Good  to  constitute  it,  a  fresh 
application  of  Number  to  the  direipov ,  of  Ideas  to  Is  umber, 
and  so  on,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony  the 
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creation  of  each  new  species  requires  a  fresh  act  of  Creative 
Power ;  in  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  when  once  the  two 
poles  of  Matter  and  Form  are  brought  together  and  kept  in 
revolution  by  a  continuous  supply  of  Motion,  t bey  will  of 
themselves  and  by  their  own  natures  evolve  one  aft  or  another 
all  the  phenomena  of  tin'  world  and  of  life,  of  cart h.  and  air, 
and  sea,  of  crystal  and  plant,  of  vegetable.  and  animal,  and  man. 

But  this  superiority  of  the  system  of  A  rktotle  over  that  of 
Plato  as  a  dynamical  theory,  was  oompensat <*<1  by  ks  corres¬ 
ponding'  inferiority  as  a.  statical  one.  For  having  found  an 
independent  source  of  Motion  elsewhere,  viz.,  in  the  great 
reservoir  of  .Ether  in  the  I  leavens,  Aristotle  who  was  anxious 
to  pack  his  Ideas  or  Forms  Into  the  primordial  Matter  in  such 
a  way  that  they  would  he,  indissolubly  united  with  it,  was 
obliged  to  empty  tins  Matter  of  the  little  triangles  with  which 
Plato  had  endowed  it;  as  otherwise  lie  would  have  been  as 
much  embarrassed  by  them  as  a  weaver  would  he  who  should 
he  required  to  impress  a,  new  pattern  on  a  warp  still  inwoven 
with  an  old  one.  .But  these  lit  t  le  triangles  were  to  Plato  not 
only  his  source  of  motion,  hut,  like  the  triangular  wooden 
bricks  which  children  build  Into  cubes  and  other  toy  figures, 
were  the  elements  with  winch,  by  the  application  of  Number, 
he  built  up  the  outward  form  and  configuration  of  things  ; 
the  first  application  of  Number  binding'  them  into  the  sensible 
forms  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  wafer;  the  next  building  these 
again  into  the  infinite  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms; 
an<l  the  last  into  the  beautiful  figures,  the  ideal  shapes,  out¬ 
lines,  and  proportions  ot  things  on  which  Art  loves  to  dwell. 
The  consequence  was  that  Aristotle,  having  got  rid  of  these 
little  triangles  from  his  primordial  Matter,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  Ideas  or  Forms  which  he  wished  to  pack  in  their 
place,  had  left  himself  no  elements  with  which  to  construct  the 
outward  shape  of  things  as  distinct  from  their  inner  essence; 
and  no  place,  therefore,  for  Number,  whose  only  function  with 
Plato  was  to  bind  these  triangles  into  the  infinite  variety  of 
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forms.  He  was  unable  therefore,  to  find  any  place  in  his 
system  for  a  theory  of  outer  forms,  and  hence  it  was  that  in 
re-arranging  the  four  great  factors  of  Plato,  viz.,  the  Good, 
Ideas,  Humber,  and  the  .<W0l  as  groundwork  for  his  own 
system,  lie  left  out  Number  as  we  have  said  altogether 
It  is  quite  probable,  indeed,  that  Aristotle  would  have  Argued 
that  the  Ideas  which  were  answerable  for  the  use,  quality, 
function  or  vital  principle  of  things,  would  be  answerable  also 
for  their  external  forms ;  but  this  would  have  been  to  make 
one  essence  accountable  for  two  such  naturally  antagonistic 
things  as  soul  and  body,  mind  and  matter,  which  would  have 
been  a  poor  and  inadequate  explanation.  Indeed  if  further 
proof  be  wanted  of  the  superiority  of  the  system  of  Plato  over 
that  of  Aristotle  as  a  statical  theory  of  things,  it  will  be  found 
m  the  fact  that  when  a  new  dynamical  principle  other  than 
that  of  Motion,  viz.  the  theory  of  Emanation,  was  introduced 
by  the  Neo-Platonists,  it  was  to  the  original  factors  of  Plato 
that  they  turned  for  the  elements  on  which  this  new  principle 
was  to  act,  and  not  to  those  of  Aristotle. 

But  before  closing  this  chapter  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  although  the  dynamical  theory  of  Aristotle  has  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  modern  theory  of  Evolution,  it  really  bears 
only  the  same  relation  to  it  that  a  phantasm  does  to  the  reality. 
With  Aristotle  the  evolution  of  things,  of  earth,  and  crystal, 
and  plant,  and  animal,  and  man,  is  got  by  uniting  and  adding 
one  shadowy  Essence  to  another  as  shadowy  as  itself,  and  this 
again  to  another,  and  so  on;  whereas  in  Modern  Scientific 
Evolution,  real  forces  that  can  be  weighed  and  measured  are 
converted  into  their  equivalent  of  other  forces,  and  these 
again  into  their  equivalent  of  others,  and  so  on;  so  much 
vital  energy  into  so  much  chemical  product,  and  the  rest,— 
quite  a  different  matter. 
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FN  tlie  last  chapter  we  saw  that  Aristotle  In-  grouping  the 
four  separate  and  iiulependent  elements  of  Plato  into  two 
compound  and  connected  ones,  was  enabled  to  account  in  a 
measure  for  the  procession  and  evolution  of  things  over  and 
above  their  mere  structure  and  composition ;  and  so  pushed  the 
little  barque  of  Philosophy  a  stage  nearer  that  Religious  shore  to 
which  it  was  inevitably  tending.  We  have  now  to  see  that  its 
next  stage  had  to  be  reached  by  a  continuation  of  the.  same 
process,  viz.,  by  the  drawing  together  again  of  this  connected 
pair  of  factors  into  a  shtij/e  concrete  unity.  Aristotle,  we  may 
remember,  had  reduced  the  great  factors  of  the  World-process 
to  a  Supreme  Power  possessed  of  Ideas,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  basis  of  Matter  packed  with  the  same  Ideas,  on  the  other; 
and  had  filled  the  gap  between  with  the  great  reservoir  of 
JEther  which  by  communicating  Motion  to  the  wide  expanse 
of  Matter,  enabled  it  to  incorporate  into  itself  one  bv  one.  the 
Ideas  with  which  it  was  surcharged  or  surrounded,  thcieby 
precipitating  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  phenomena  of  this 
World  of  Time  as  we  know  them.  Now  in  this  thenrv,  (lod, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  separated  and  kept  apart  from  the 
Universe,  and  can  communicate  with  it  only  through  the 
intervening  medium  of  the  ./Ether.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to 
suppose  this  intervening  medium  to  be  abolished,  and  the 
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Supreme  Power  instead  of  contemplating  in  eternal  serenity 
from  outside  the  Universe  the  Ideas  with  which  He  is  filled, 
were  to  be  introduced  within  the  world  of  Matter,  and  so 
diffused  throughout  its  substance  as  to  act  on  it  directly 
everywhere  and  everywhen,  would  not  this  be  the  last  step  in 
that  unifying  process  which  it  is  the  aim  of  Philosophy  to 
-consummate  ?  For  now,  instead  of  two  separate  and  compound 
existences  connected  by  a  third  different  from  either,  vre  should 
have  only  a  single  concrete  existence,  the  World,  but  with  two 
sides  or  faces,  as  it  were,  a  material  or  sensible,  and  a  spiritual 
or  invisible;  the  latter,  as  being  diffused  through  the  former, 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  universal  Spirit  or  Soul,  and  containing 
within  itself  all  those  elements  of  which  it  is  the  representative; 
—-the  Supreme  Power,  Ideas,  and  the  Motion-giving  iEther. 
Now  this  is  not  only  the  general  but  the  precise  position  taken 
up  by  the  Stoics  whose  theory  was  that  the  World  was  a  sirmle 
concrete  entity  with  two  faces  or  aspects,  a  material  and  a 
spiritual ;  the  Spiritual,  which  pervaded  the  Material,  including 
under  the  one  term  of  a  Universal  Soul,  conceptions  so  different 
m  essential  nature  as  the  Supreme  Good,  the  Ideas  or  Reasons 
•of  Plato,  and  the  Motion-giving  ./Ether  of  Aristotle.  But 
although  the  Stoics  in  this  way  were  enabled  to  reduce  the 
World  to  a  single  concrete  unity  with  two  sides,  it  is  evident 
that  owing  to  the  number  of  heterogeneous  categories  which, 
m  this  forcing  process,  they  were  obliged  to  dash  and  confound 
to0ethu  categoiics  so  essentially  distinct  as  God,  Reason,  and 
the  -Ether  the  unity  they  got  was  a  merely  formal  unity 
more  apparent  than  real;  and  that  here  at  least  Philosophy 
could  not  find  its  final  rest. 

What  form  then  was  Philosophy  next  to  assume?  Back  it 
could  not  go,  without  the  sacrifice  of  those  advantages  which 
had  made  each  successive  step  an  advance  on  the  Last;  and 
farther  forward  than  this  Pantheistic  Unity  of  the  Stoics 
with  its  two  poles  or  sides  of  Matter  and  Soul,  the  unifying 
process  could  not  go.  What  then  was  the  next  move  to  be  ? 
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It  will  perhaps  give  us  a  hint  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  to  look,  if  we  consider  that  a  Philosophy,  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  must  not  only  account  for  the  movement  ami 
evolution  of  things,  but  must  maintain  unimpaired  in  the 
process  the  hierarchy  and  independence  of  the  ultimate  factors 
of  which  they  are  composed ;  must  have  not  only  dynamical 
efficiency,  but  statical  integrity*  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  each 
step  taken  by  Philosophy  after  Plato  with  the  view  of  getting 
greater  dynamical  unity  and  efficiency,  was  purchased  by  the 
loss  of  the  independence,  the  gradation,  or  even  the  very 
existence  of  one  or  other  of  the  factors  or  elements  of  which 
things  are  composed.  Plato,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
reached  the  highest  point  of  analytic  and  statical  truth  in  his 
decomposition  of  the  structure  of  things  into  four  separate  and 
independent  elements  ; — the  Good,  Ideas,  Number,  and  the 
ai rapov ,  elements  which  accounted  in  the  broadest  and  simplest 
way  for  the  composition  and  hierarchy  of  the  \V  or  Id ;  the 
di rapov  accounting  for  their  material  basis,  Number  ior  their 
external  forms,  Ideas  for  their  inner  natures,  and  the  Supreme 
Good  representing  the  end  to  which  they  all  worked.  But,  as  we 
saw,  these  factors  had  no  connexion  or  relation  with  each  other, 
and  could  not  therefore  unite  to  explain  the  movement  and  evolu¬ 
tion  of  things.  To  remedy  this  and  to  get  a  principle  of  movement 
and  evolution,  Aristotle,  accordingly,  was  obliged  to  represent 
these  factors  as  being  united  in  groups  with  an  independent 
principle  of  Motion  between,  so  that  the  movement  of  any  one 
element  would  draw  the  others  after  it,  and  so  account  for  the 
movement  and  evolution  of  them  all.  But  in  thus  endeavour- 
ing  to  find  room  in  his  theory  for  the  movement  and  evolution 
of  things,  he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  Plato's  principle  of 
Number,  and  so  to  leave  unexplained  the  entire  range  of  that 
quality  of  things  which  is  included  under  their  external  form. 
With  the  Stoics  it  was  worse,  for,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  order 
to  get  a  still  greater  unity  and  dynamical  efficiency  than 
Aristotle,  they  were  obliged  to  confound  together  under  the 
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single  of  the  S[, i, Prinoipfe  „  So„,  rf  (] 

categories  so  separate  and  eternally  tlistinet  in  M 

I.eason,  and  the  fire-gmng  rEthor ;  so  that  the  imao-c  of  the 
World  which  Plato  had  set  up  with  so  much  labour  'and  con¬ 
scientious  care,  with  all  its  parts  in  their  relative  hierarchy  and 
subordination: -Godlike  Reason  and  Ideas  as  the  head- 
umber  m  the  beauty  and  proportion  of  its  bodily  form  •  the 

f"*"  “  tllC  mat6rial  °f  whicl1  ™  composed;  and  the  4ole 
figure  pointing  upward  to  the  Supreme  Good ;  this  munificent 

and  perfect  creation  of  Plato  was  left  lying  by  the  Stoics  in 
a  piostrate  and  undistinguished  heap, -God,  Reason,  Form 
and  Matter  vaguely  showing  through  the  fictitious  unity  in 
which  they  were  enclosed  as  in  a  sack,  and  all  promiscuously 
confounded  together.  The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  on  any 
ordinary  dynamical  theory,  to  get  the  ultimate  elements  of 
which  things  are  composed  to  unite  together  to  produce  the 
movement  and  evolution  of  the  world,  without  doing  violence 
to  their  real  independence  and  statical  integrity.  Beino- 
ultimate  elements  they  can  have  nothing  in  common  into  which 
they  are  further  resolvable  ;  and  having  nothing  in  common,  it 
is  impossible  by  any  artifice  to  so  unite  them  as  to  make  them 
form  a  coherent  unity ;  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Stoics  who  imagined  they  had  given  unity  to  such  different 
categories  as  God,  Reason,  and  JSther,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  putting  them  into  a  common  receptacle,  and  labelling  them 
with  a  common  name.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  make  them  unite  so  as  to  produce  the  movement  and 
evolution  of  the  World,  they  would  lose  in  the  process  all  that 
was  distinctive  in  their  nature,  all  their  separate  and  self- 
subsisted  virtue;  for  it  is  the  characteristic  of  an  ordinary 
dynamical  movement,  that  the  cause  passes  over  into  and  » 
lost  in  its  effect ;  that  when  two  things,  for  example,  unite 
together  to  produce  a  third  that  is  different  from  either,  they 
cease  thenceforth  to  exist  as  independent  elements  with  dis¬ 
tinguishable  qualities,  losing  their  old  identity  of  the  new 
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creation,  as  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form  water. 
It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  If  no  philosophy  is  complete  which 
does  not  furnish  us  with  a  dynamical  as  well  as  a  sf  at  ieal  theory 
of  things,  a  theory  of  their  movement  and  evolution  as  well  as 
of  their  composition  and  structure;  and  if  this  double  requisite 
Is  Impossible  on  any  ordinary  dynamical  theory ;  it  is  evident 
that  to  release  Philosophy  from  the  impasse  in  which  It  was  left 
bv  the  Stoics,  and  to  give  it  a  fresh  start,  some  new  dynamical 
principle  must  be  found,  which  shall  at  once  account  for  the 
eternal  procession  and  evolution  of  things,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  unimpaired  the  dignity,  independence,  and  essential 
integrity  of  their  ultimate  elements.  What  then  is  this  new 
dynamical  principle  ! 

Up  to  this  point,  indeed,  I  had  been  enabled  by  means  of 
the  principles  which  I  had  laid  down  at  the  outset,  to  antici¬ 
pate  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  we  have  seen,  the  succes¬ 
sive  steps  taken  by  Greek  Philosophy  in  the  course  of  its 
evolution  and  development,  with  a  glance  only  here  and  there 
to  make  certain  on  points  of  detail,  and  to  assure  myself  that  I 
was  keeping  on  the  right  track.  But  when  I  arrived  at  the 
.point  which  we  have  now  reached,  I  confess  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  in  what  direction  to  turn.  On  surrendering  mvself, 
however,  unreservedly  to  the  actual  historical  facts  themselves, 
I  found  that  the  next  step  taken  by  Greek  Philosophy  em¬ 
bodied  precisely  the  new  dynamical  principle  which  was  wanted, 
and  which,  indeed,  I  might  with  a  little  more  patience  have 
foreseen.  This  was  no  other  than  the  great  principle  of  Emana¬ 
tion  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  both  in  Religion  and 
Philosophy ,  and  which , -  when  once  it  was  introduced,  continued 
to  be  made  the  basis  of  both,  for  over  a  thousand  years.  It  was 
drawn  from  the  belief  that  there  were  causes  in  existence  which, 
unlike  ordinary  dynamical  causes,  could  give  rise  to  effects 
without  themselves  passing  over  into  these  effects;  but  on  the 
contrary  remained  where  they  were,  without  change  of  place 
or  loss  of  substance.  This  kind  of'  cause  was  to  be  seen,  for 
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example,  in  the  mind,  which  although  the  cause  of  endless 
thoughts,  still  remained  the  same  mind;  in  the  sun,  which  in 
spite  of  its  infinite  radiations  into  Space,  still  remained  the  same 
sun,  without  apparent  loss  of  substance ;  or  in  the  parent  who 
although  the  cause  of  a  numerous  offspring,  still  remained  the 
same  parent ;  all  of  which  apparent  instances  of  emanation  or 
begetting  must,  m  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,  have  seemed  just  and  reasonable.  Now  when 
this  kind  of  cause  was  introduced  into  Philosophy,  it 
at  once  solved  ^  the  difficulty  in  which  she  had  been 
landed  by  furnishing  a  new  dynamical  principle  which 
should  account  for  the  movement  and  procession  of  things, 
without  destroying  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
great  original  elements  of  which  they  were  composed.  And 
it  became  evident  that  if  once  you  could  get  a  true  statical 
theory,  that  is  to  say,  a  true  theory  of  the  structure  and  com¬ 
position  of  things,  a  true  inventory  of  the  original,  eternal,  and 
underived  elements  of  all  existence,  all  you  would  have  to  do 
to  explain  their  evolution  and  movement  would  be  to  let  them 
emanate  from  each  other,  the  lowest  from  that  above  it  in  the 
scale,  that  again  from  the  next,  and  so  on  until  you  came  to  the 
highest  of  all  from  which  all  had  originally  proceeded.  In 
this  way  you  would  get  a  series  of  existences  eternally  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  each  other,  without  loss  of  substance,  change  of 
place,  or  confusion  of  quality.  You  would  get,  in  a  word,  a 
theory  which  was  at  once  dynamical  and  statical,  which  would 
explain  the  movement  and  evolution  of  things  consistently  with 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  ultimate  factors  of  which 
they  were  composed.  Now  of  all  the  Greek  Thinkers  Plato 
was  the  one  whose  philosophy,  as  we  have  seen,  had  reached 
the  highest  point  of  statical  perfection ;  succeeding  Thinkers, 
like  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics,  in  their  endeavours  to  account 
for  the  movement  and  evolution  of  things,  being  obliged  either 
to  sacrifice  one  or  other  of  the  great  factors  of  Plato,  or  to 
confound  them  all  together.  If  Philosophy,  therefore,  should 
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return  to  Plato  for  its  statical  basis,  and  instead  of  representing 
bis  original  factors,  viz.,  the  Supreme  Good,  the  System  of 
Ideas,  Number,  and  the  foetpot  as  isolated  and  independent 
existences,  as  Plato  himself  did,  were  to  represent  them  as 
emanating  from  one  another  in  the  way  in  which  thoughts 
emanate  and  proceed  from  the  mind,  rays  of  light  from  the  sun, 
or  children  from  their  parents ;  the  System  of  Ideas  from  the 
Supreme  Good,  Number  or  the  Ideal  forms  of  things  from  the 
Ideas,  and  last  of  all  the  Src/fot  or  Matter  from  these  forms; 
would  not  this  by  accounting  for  the  flux  and  evolution  of 
things  without  endangering  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  original  factors,  be  a  Philosophy  in  advance  of  all  that  had 
preceded  it  ? 

Now  tills  was  precisely  the  position  taken  up  by  Neo- 
Platonism,  a  school  of  philosophy  inaugurated  by  Philo,  a  Jew 
of  Alexandria,  about  the  time  of  Christ,  and  reaching  its 
culmination  in  Plotinus  some  two  or  three  centuries  later.  The 
Neo-Platonists  boldly  went  back  to  Plato  for  the  statical 
elements  of  their  system,  ignoring  all  those  Thinkers  who  had 
lain  between  them,  and  who  had  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Schools  during  a  period  of  four  or  five  hundred  years.  Their 
theory  was  that  the  World  was  the  cmanalion  of  an  omni¬ 
present  activity,  an  intelligent  Vital  Principle  or  World -Soul 
diffused  through,  the  Universe;  that  this  World-Soul  again, 
was  the  emanation  in  turn  of  the  pure  Reason  which  united  In 
itself  the  entire ‘system  of  Platonic  Ideas  ;  and  this  Reason, 
again,  or  Logos,  as  it  was  called,  the  emanation  of  the 
Eternal  One,  the  Good,  the  Primitive  Unity  which  was  mother 
Reason  nor  World-Soul,  hut  included  them  both,  and  was  itself 
the  Unthinkable,  the  Unspeakable  One.  Or  to  put  it  another 
way,  from  the  Eternal  One  proceeded,  as  first  emanation, 
Reason  or  the  Logos;  and  from  this  again  as  second,  the 
World-Spirit  or  Soul  which  was  the  vital  principle  of  all 
things;  and  these  three  are  on  the  principle  of  emanation,  one ; 
in  the  same  way  that  the  rays  of  light  in  the  sun  and  the  rays 
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•of  light  on  tlie  earth,  though  different  are  yet  the  same ;  or  that 
a  mans  mind,  the  thought  of  his  mind,  and  the  expression  of 
that  thought,  though  unlike  are  yet  the  same  ;  though  three, 
are  yet  one.  And  lastly  from  this  invisible  Trinity  in  Unity 
we  have  as  final  emanation  of  all,  the  world  of  sensible  things, 
of  Material  Existence,  as  we  know  it  and  see  it  around  us. 
'This  is  the  first  appearance  in  the  Western  World,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  a  direct 
result  as  we  see  of  the  doctrine  of  Emanation ;  ■  and  this 
■doctrine,  again,  not,  it  is  to  be  observed,  a  religious  conception 
at  all,  but  a  purely  philosophical  one ;  introduced  as  we  have 
•seen,  to  meet  the  necessity  that  had  arisen  of  finding  some  new 
^dynamic  principle,  different  from  the  old,  which  should  explain 
"the  movement  and  procession  of  tilings,  without  endangering 
the  independent  existence  of  the  elements  out  of  which  they 
were  composed. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  observe  that  as  the  soul  of  man, 
like  the  World -Soul,  is  on  the  theory  of  Emanation  one  with 
the  Eternal  Unity,  instead  of  being  as  in  Plato  different 
"from  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  way  in  which  the  soul  must  reach 
this  Supreme  Unity  must  be  different  in  the  two  systems.  In 
Plato,  where  the  chain  of  Ideas  that,  lead  up  to  the  Supreme 
iGood. as  their.; topmost  link  is  so  arranged  that  each  lower  Idea, 
while  containing  something  in  common  with  that  above  it,  is 
•also  different  from  it,  it  is  clear  that  you  can  reach  the. Supreme 
Good  only  by  separating  at  each  stage  the  like  from  the  unlike, 
.-and  holding  . fast  to  the:  former;  in  the  same  way  as. you  can 
reach  the  root  of  an  inverted,  tree  from  any  particular  leaf  on 
its  circumference,  only  by  following  up  this.,  leaf  to  the  twig 
that  is  .  common  to  many  leaves,  this  again  to  the  branch  that  is 
'Common  to  many  twigs,  this  again  to  the  trunk  that  is  common 
to  many  branches,  until  at  last  you  reach  the  root  and  source 
of  all.  This  process  of  reaching  the  Eternal  Unity  of  things  by 
the  continuous  process  of  separating  their  differences,  and 
uniting  their  likenesses  is  known  as  the  method  of  Dialectics, 
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and  Is  the  method  of  all  science  or  knowledge.  The  ethical 
watchword,  accordingly,  of  Plato  was  knowledge,  or  intellectual 
definition.  But  in  Neo-Platonism  where  the  soul  of  man,  like 
the  World-Soul,  Instead  of  being  different  from  the  Supreme 
Good,  as  with  Plato,  is,  on  the  principle  of  Emanation,  really 
one  with  it,  and  in  consequence  is  only  prevented  from 
becoming  absorbed  into  and  united  with  It,  by  the  fleshly  body 
with  which  in  man  it  is  hound  up,  it  is  evident  that  if  in  life 
you  are  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Supreme  Good  at  all,  it  must 
he  not  by  climbing  up  the  chain  of  Ideas  by  the  laborious  pro¬ 
cess  of  separating  the  like  from  the  unlike,  (for  the  Ideas  of  the 
Reason  or  Logos,  as  we  have  seen,  are  one  with  the  Supreme 
Good  already,)  but  by  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  of  the 
appetites,  passions,  and.  natural  desires  -with  which  on  Its  under 
side,  as  it  were,  the  soul  is  hound  up,  and  to  which  in  this- 
world  of  Time  it  is  chained, — In  a  word  by  Asceticism* 

With  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  then,  as  the  Godhead  from  which 
the  material  and  sensible  world  is  a  remote  and  inferior 
emanation;  and  with  Asceticism  or  mortification  of  the  flesh  as 
ethical  code ;  it  is  evident  that  the  little  boat  of  Philosophy  is 
at  last  drawing  close  to  that  Religious  Shore  to  which  from  the 
first  it  was  destined.  So  close,  indeed,  has  it  come,  that  hut  a. 
single  step  more,  a  single  plank  as  it  were,  is  necessary  to- 
enable  its  occupants  to  step  forth  on  to  the  banks  of 
Christianity,  where,  after  burning  their  boat  behind  them,  they 
wi!l  no  longer  walk  apart  as  before,  but  for  the  next  thousand 
years,  mingled  and  absorbed  in  the  life  around  them,  will  he 
undistinguishable  in  doctrine  from  the  groat  human  throng* 
What  this  single  step  was  will  be  made  more  clear,  perhaps,, 
by  a  simple  pictorial  representation  of  Neo-Platonism  and 
Christianity  respectively.  The  Trinity  of  Neo-Platonism  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Eternal  One,  Reason  or  the  Logos,  and  the 
World-Spirit,  we  may  figure  as  a  triangle  with  equal  sides, 
from  whose  base  lines  of  emanation  stream,  radiating  down¬ 
wards  and  outwards  to  form  the  great  world  of  Time,  of 
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Material  and  Sensible  Existence.  As  such,  the  theory  is  a 
purely  philosophical  one ;  the  Eternal  One,  Eeason  and  the 
W orld-Spirit,  being  purely  abstract  spirits  or  essences.  But 
Religion,  as  we  have  seen,  differs  from  Philosophy  in  this,  that 
it  deals  with  Wills  and  Personalities  and  not  with  Essences  or 
.  abstract  Spirits,  If  therefore  we  are  to  turn  Neo-Platonism 
into  Christianity,  we  must  manage  in  some  way  to 
change  the  three  philosophic  essences  of  the  Neo-Platonic. 
Trinity  into  the  three  persons  of  the  Christian  Trinity.  Now 
to  do  this,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  the  lines  of  emanation 
that  radiate  from  the  base  of  the  triangular  Trinity,  and  bring 
them  to  a  point  or  focus  somewhere  between  Heaven  and  Earth, 
as  it  were,  before  allowing  them  to  radiate  downward  and  out¬ 
ward  to  form  the  world,  in  the  same  way  as  one  might  pass  the 
folds  of  a  handkerchief  through  a  wedding-ring ;  and  then  to 
represent  this  focus,  this  wedding-ring  of  mediation  between 
Heaven  and  Earth,  by  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  This  simple  step 
is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  for  if  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God, 

,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity  instead  of  being 
an  abstract  Eternal  One,  must  be  God  the  Father  ;  and  the 
third  person  instead  of  being  an  abstract  World-Spirit,  must 
now  be  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  only  this  single  step  of 
the  mediation  of  Christ  Jesus,  separated  Neo-Platonism  from 
Christianity  as  a  philosophy,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
testimony  of  St.  Augustine.  Himself  brought  up  and  nurtured 
in  the  writings  of  Neo- Platonism,  he  admits  when  summing  up 
the  advantages  that  Christianity  had  over  it,  that  lie  found 
practically  the  same  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  in  both;  that 
Neo-Platonism,  equally  with  .  St.  John  contained  such  doctrines, 
for  example,  as  that  ‘in  the  beginning  was  the  Word  or  Logos, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God/  etc., 
that  the  Son  being  of  the  same  substance,  was  in  the  form  of 
the  lather,  and  { thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  the 
Father;  ’  that  God  the  Word  c  was  born,  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  but 
of  God;  and  the  like.  W hat  he  did  not  find  in  Neo-Platonism, 
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lie  tells  us,  was  the  Incarnation,  the  truth  contained  in  such 
texts  as  that  6  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
ns’;  that  4  He  came  unto  His  own  and  His  own  received 
Him  not  ’ ;  that  4  to  those  who  believed,  on  His  name  to  them  He 
gave  the  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God  5 ;  that  4  He  took  on 
Himself  the  form  of  a  servant5,  and  6  in  due  time  died  for  the 
ungodly5 ;  and  the  like. 

Now,  that  the  step  from  the  abstract  essences  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  Trinity  to  the  personal  wills  of  the  Christian  Trinity, 
whether  through  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  Jesus  or  not,  had 
.first  or  last  to  be  taken  by  Philosophy,  a,  few  considerations 
will  make  manifest.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  absence  of 
Physical  Science  and  of  the  new  conception  of  the  Uniformity 
of  X<aw  which  it  has  since  thrown  as  a  necessary  element  into 
all  speculations  on  the  problem  of  the  World,  no  mere 
Philosophy  as  such,  employing  abstract  Essences  as  its  subject- 
matter,  could  go  farther  than  Neo-Platonism.  It  was  the 
first,  as  we  have  seen,  to  introduce  a.  dg/ooc/Vo/  theory  of  things, 
which  should  be  compatible  with  the  rontinued  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  original  elements  of  which  they  were 
composed.  It  had  besides  absorbed  the  essences  and  abstract 
principles  of  all  preceding  Thinkers,  and  had  woven  them  into 
a  scheme  more  harmonious  and  complete  than  any  that,  had  gone 
before.  Backward  Philosophy  could  not  go,  and  it  is  equally 
evident  that  forward  it  must.  For,  as  we  saw  at  the  outset  of 
this  survey,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  causation  that  cun 
permanently  satisfy  the  minds  of  men  ;  either  the  Wills  of 
Religion,  or  the  uniform  antecedents  and  consequents  of 
Physical  Science.  Now  the  Essences  and  Abstractions  of 
Philosophy  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  those,  and  as 
in  them  the  mind  of  man  cannot  rest,  it  must,  in  the  absence 
of  Physical  Science,  make  in  the  direction  of  the  Wills  and 
Personalities  of  Religion.  The  law  governing  the  direction  and 
.successive  stages  of  this  movement,  I  ventured  to  lay  down  at 
the  outset,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  long  train  of  individual 
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Thinkers  have  walked  in  the  line  marked  out  for  them  by  this 
law,  as  if  by- immutable  decree.  From  the  abstract  Trinity  of 
the  Neo-Platooists  to  the  personal  Trinity  of  Wills,  Philosophy 
;  was  bound  to  go  ;  and  whether  by  the  dispensation  of 

|  Providence,  or  by  the  accident  of  Fate,  Christianity  stood 

waiting  on  the  shore  with  every  condition  favourable  for  its 
reception.  Not  that  Christianity  was  the  only  religion  into 
which  Neo-Platonism  could  possibly  have  passed  in  its  way 
from  a  Trinity  of  Essences  to  a  Trinity  of  personal  Wills ;  on 
the  contrary  any  religion  with  a  like  philosophical  basis, 
however  different  from  Christianity  in  its  historical  basis, 
would  for  philosophical  purposes  have  answered  as  well. 
}  -^or  Neo-Platonism  pass  into  Christianity  because 

the  latter  was  the  only  religion  on  the  shore  ready  and  waiting 
to  receive  it ;  on  the  contrary  Paganism  too  was  there ; 
but  although  the  later  and  degenerate  Neo-Platonists 

allied  themselves  with  the  Polytheism  of  Paganism,  and 
became  its  High.  Priests  (much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Patriarchs  and  Bishops  became  the  priests  of  the  Christian 
Irinity),  it  was  a  disgraceful  and  unnatural  union  which  could 
bear  no  fruit,  and  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  few  years 
swept  away  without  a  murmur  or  a  sigh.  Nor  yet  again  did 
Neo-Platonism  pass  into  Christianity  because,  as  has  been 
•alleged,  it  had  itself  already  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
forged  and  prepared  the  doctrines  of  the  Godhead  which  it 
was  afterwards  to  appear  to  accept  at  the  hands  of  its  opponents  ; 
on  the  contrary  Christianity  as  a  philosophy  must  have  assumed 
a  form  similar  to  that  which  it  did  assume,  had  Neo-Platonism 
never  existed.  Growing  out  of  the  historical  fact  of  Christ’s 
being  the  Son  of  God,  its  philosophy  must  have  been  the 
abstract  expression  of  that  concrete  relation.  Now  as  that 
relation  happened  to  be  practically  the  same  as  the  relation  of 
■the  Logos  to  the  Eternal  One  in  Neo-Platonism,  this  of  itself 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  likeness  in  form  at  least  of 
the  two  philosophies.  It  is  true  that  those  early  doctors  of 
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tlx g  Church  wlio  were  most  Instrumental  hi  formulating  its 
philosophical  creed,  especially  the  relation  of  the  iirst  to  the 
second  Person  of  the  Godhead,  were  drawn  from  the  schools  of 
Neo-Platonism,  and  that  they  gave  to  the  historical  iaet  of 
Christ’s  relation  to  God,  the  Iaet  ot  son-ship,  the  philosophical 
form  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  think.  Indeed  we 
may  go  farther  and  admit  that  from  the  time  that  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  which  is  closely  moulded  on  Neo- Platonic  lines, 
was  received  into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  the  philosophies  of 
Neo-Platonism  and  Christianity  became,  as  we  should 
expect,  in  form  at  least  practically  identical.  But  no  mere 
formal  identity  could  have  been  permanently  established 
between,  the  philosophies  of  Neo-Platonism  and  ( hristianiUg 
had  there  not  been  a  real  identity  in  principle  ;  t  hat  is  to 
say,  had  not  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  Eternal  One 
been  the  same  in  principle  as  the  relation  ot  the  Son,  to  the 
Father  in  Christianity.  And  what  was  that  principle  It  was 
the  principle  of  Emanation  ;  the  only  difference  in  the  form  of 
this  principle  when  applied  to  Neo-Platonism  ami  Christianity 
respectively  being  that  in  Neo- Platonism  the  relation  of  the 
Eternal  One  to  the  Logos  was  drawn  from  the  analogy  of 
the  abstract  Intelligence,  which  in  giving  off  broods  of 
thought,  remains  itself  the  same;  whereas  in  Christianity 
the  relation  of  God  to  Christ  is  drawn  from  that  of  parent 
and  offspring,  where  the  total  personality  or  will  of  a  man,  as  it 
were,  passes  over  into  the  offspring,  while  itself  remaining  the 
same  as  before.  If  once  then  the  historical  facts  of  Christ’s 
birth,  death,  and  resurrection,  could  be  believed  in,  it  would 
evidently  be  not  only  easy  and  natural,  but  inevitable,  that 
Neo-Platonism  should  fall  into  and  be  absorbed  in  Christianity. 
For  if  it  were  true  that  Christ  really  were  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  lie  had  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  after  lie  was  gone,  was  this 
not  precisely  what  the  philosophy  of  Neo-Platonism  had  taught, 
viz.  that  the  Logos  or  Word  proceeded  from  and  was  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  Eternal  One,  and  the  World-Spirit  again,  the 
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emanation  of  the  Logos?— but  with  this  advantage  on  the  side 
of  Christianity,  that  by  turning  the  abstract  Essences  of  Neo- 
Platonism  into  a  Trinity  of  real  Persons,  it  not  only  gave,  in 
the  absence  of  Physical  Science,  a  more  satisfactory  Cause  of 
things  than  any  mere  abstract  essences  could  supply,  but 
furnished  also  an  object  of  reverence,  sympathy,  and  love, 
which  should  engage  equally  the  imagination  and  heart— a 
thing  impossible  in  any  merely  abstract  philosophy.  For  in  the 
long  run  the  human  spirit  can  find  comfort,  consolation, 
and  sympathy,  only  in  a  spirit  like  its  own ;  and  in  Christianity 
this  was  supplied  by  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  a  man  in  all  points  tempted  as  we  are,  yet  with¬ 
out  sm.  And  here  again  we  may  refer  to  the  testimony  of  St. 
Augustine,  who  declares  that  Cod  of  the  excellency  of  His 
grace,  in  sending  Ilis  Son  Christ  Jesus  to  save  sinners  through 
faith  and  love,  gave  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  a  more  per¬ 
manent  and  abiding  solace  and  peace  than  could  be  got  from 
the  transient  glimpses  of  God  which  were  to  be  caught  by 
Neo-Platonism  only  after  the  most  vain  and  laborious  Asceti¬ 
cism.  Instead  of  having,  like  the  Neo-Platonists,  to  gaze  from 
the  wooded  liill-tops  to  the  land  of  Peace,  without  finding  any 
way  to  it,  the  Christian  could,  he  says,  by  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ,  hold  on  his  way  straight  through  beneath  the  strong¬ 
hold  built  by  the  Heavenly  Commander;  instead  of  hearing  by 
the  way  the  dreary  whistling  of  the  winds,  the  jingle  of  the 
lifeless  abstractions  of  Philosophy,  he  heard  wafted  to  him 
such  sweet  notes  as  these, “  Learn  of  me  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart,  and  you  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.”  “  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.”  But  beside  these  spiritual  consolations  which  it 
offered  to  cultured  and  uncultured  alike,  Christianity  by  its 
adoption  from  Genesis  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Tempter,  accounted 
for  the  ever-present  sense  of  Sin  in  our  inmost  members,  in  a 
way  impossible  to  Neo-Platonism,  which,  regarding  the  natural 
world  as  the  last  and  lowest  emanation  of  the  Godhead,  could 
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not  endow  Sin  with  that  positive  and  absolute  character  which 
it  assumed  when  it  was  believed  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  Spirit  not 
good,  like  the  World- Spirit  of  Neo-Platonism,  but,  like  Satan, 
absolutely  evil  in  himself. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  Greek  Philosophy,  encom¬ 
passed  on  all  hands  by  a  religion  which  surpassed  it  not  only 
in  moral  purity  and  elevation,  but  in  (he  satisfactions  of  its, 
philosophic  creed,  passed  as  was  inevitable,  though  not  without 
prolonged  struggles  of  self-interest  and  pride,  softly  and 
slowly  into  Christianity ;  and  with  the  closing  of  the  Schools , 
of  Athens  by  Justinian,  disappeared,  save  as  armoury  for  the 
exercitations  of  the  Schoolmen,  or  models  for  the  pens  of  the 
Humanists,  for  ever  from  the  serious  beliefs  of  mem 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HINDOO  PHILOSOPHY. 

r  -  JN  the  foIIowing  chapters  I  propose  to  pass  briefly  in  review 
.  the  great  philosophies  and  religions  of  India,  with  the 

view  of  ascertaining  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  the  doctrines 
of  these  schools  can  be  said  to  have  entered  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  structure  of  European  thought.  And  with  this  object 
I  shall  make  it  my  aim  in  the  first  place  to  determine,  if  possible, 
the  general  level  or  plane  of  thought,  as  it  were,  on  which  these 
,  religions  and  philosophies  all  alike  lie;  as,  if  we  shall  once 
l  \  succeed  in  doing  this  satisfactorily,  we  shall,  like  the  naturalist 
^  who  has  ascertained  the  family  or  order  to  which  some  extinct 
but  newly-discovered  mammalian  skeleton  belongs,  be  able  the 
(  more  readily  to  estimate  the  position  occupied  by  these  systems 
in  the  great  chain  of  World-Philosophy  as  a  whole;  and  the 
I  extent’ in  consequence,  to  which  they  are  likely  to  enter  as  per- 
\  “anent  elements  into  the  Philosophical  Evolution  of  the  future. 
J  more  than  this,  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  as  we  did  in  the 
'  case  of  Greek  Philosophy,  that  the  evolution  of  these  sucees- 
S  sive  systems  follows  from,  and  can  be  anticipated,  as  it  were, 

\ .  ky  a  law  or  principle  of  the  human  mind,  which  law  we  shall  at 
'  the  outset  without  much  difficulty  be  enabled  to  lay  down. 

Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  Greek  Philosophy  began 
i  its  evolution  under  Thales  and  his  successors,  by  making  some 
one  or  °ther  material  principle,  such  as  Water,  Air,  etc.,  the 

y..'v  vVy..;'.'.'  f  f  i'.:  Ar  v.. . 

f',  i 
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Piime  Cause  and  main  efficient  factor  in  its  explanation  of 
phenomena  of  the  world  ;  that  it  then  ml  vanned  „n 
Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  their  followers,  to  the  stmn: 
which  what  is  called  Soul  or  Vital  Principle  was  the  F 
Cause;  and  that  from  the  time  of  Anaxagoras  and  Soer; 
onwards  it  reached  the  point  where  pure  Intelligence  • 
believed  to  be  the  best  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
woild  and  of  human  life.  Like  the  embryo  of  man,  n 


passes  rapidly  through  the  lower  stages  of  fish,  reptile,  : 
mammal,  to. expend  the  best  part  of  its  life  in  the  exhibition 
characteristics  that  are  distinctly  human,  Greek  Philosoj 
ran  rapidly  through  the  lower  stages  of  Matter  and  of  Soul, 
expend  the  opulence  and  fertility  of  its  genius  on  the  chan' 
that  could  be  rung  on  the  principle  of  Intelligence  as  the  Pi 
Cause  of  things— and  from  that  time  to"  the  present,  t 
Thought  of  Europe  m  its  evolution  and  development  has  1 
continued  the  process  still  farther  on  the  same  lines.  15,it  fl 
there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  to  he  attached  h< 
-  to  the  terms  Soul  and  Intelligence,  respectively,  l  may  as  w 
explain  at  the  outset  that  by  Soul  or  Vital  Principle  ‘is  aiwa 
to  be  understood  a  double-sided  principle,  half  material,  h: 
spiritual— a  principle  which,  when  the  spiritual  side  is  most 
evidence,  may  be  figured  as  a  kind  of  ghost,  as  it  were'  whi< 
although  spiritual  in  one  aspect  has  always  the.  iLatma 
quality  of  extension  on  the  other ;  and  when  its  material  si< 
is  most  obtrusive,  may  be  represented  by  that  Vital  Prim-ip 
of  Nature  which  rolls  through  things,  giving  them  their  HP 
and  of  which  the  visible  body  of  Nature  is  but  tl,c  materi- 
side  or  counterpart.  Intelligence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ,-dwav 
to  be  figured  as  an  indivisible,  immaterial  entity,  without  part 
or  extension;  and  when  it  is  a  self-conscious  Intelligence 
always  involves  the  idea  of  a  Thinker  on  the  one  side,  ami  o 
thoughts,  images,  and  ideas  which  pass  before  it  on  the  other 
on  which  its  eye  is  transiently  directed,  but  from  any  om 
01  all  of  which  it  is  conceived  as  capable  of  detaching  itself. 
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Now,  that  Greek  Philosophy  from  the  time  of  Socrates,  and 
that  European  Thought  and  Religion  ever  since,  have  made  the 
principle  of  Intelligence,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used, 
the  Supreme  Cause  and  Prime  Operative  Factor  in  things  is 
scarcely  open  to  dispute.  With  Plato,  for  example?' the 
Supreme  Cause,  which  he  calls  the  Supreme  Good,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  engaged  from  all  eternity  before  the  world  began  in 
contemplating  that  golden  chain  of  Ideas,  or  Types  of  Things, 
on  which  the  world  was  afterwards  to  be  constructed— a  clmin 
of  Ideas  which  ran  up  to  this  Supreme  Good  as  its  topmost 
lmk,  but  from  which  the  Supreme  Good,  as  a  thinker  from  the 
object  of  his  thought,  is  represented  as  for  ever  free.  This 
Supreme  Good,  then,  is  obviously  of  the  nature  of  an  Intelli¬ 
gence.  With  Aristotle,  again,  the  First  Cause  of  things  which 
is  represented  as  letting  loose  that  principle  of  Motion  which 
gives  the  world  the  primitive  push  needed  to  start  it  on  the 
path  of  evolution,  and  which  carries  with  it  those  Types  or 
Ideas-Forms  he  calls  them-which  are  to  be  deposited  one  by 
one  along  the  track  of  evolution,  and  one  by  one  to  be  built 
into  the  structure  of  the  world— this  First  Cause  of  things  is 
represented  by  Aristotle,  as  it  is  by  Plato,  as  finding  from  all 
eternity  m  the  loving  contemplation  of  these  ‘forms,’  its  sole 
anc  supreme  delight.  It,  too,  therefore,  is  a  principle  of  In- 
telhgence  And  so  too  with  the  First  Cause  of  the  Stoics, 
which  although  working  through  laws  of  Nature  fixed  and 
inexorable  as  Fate,  and  sometimes  even  identified  or  confounded 
with  these  laws,  was  nevertheless  represented  as  being  conscious 
of  them  as  of  so  many  thoughts  and  activities  of  its  own  mind  • 
and  so  was  a  principle  of  Intelligence.  It  was  the  same  when 
Chnstiamty  took  up  the  mantle  of  Greek  Philosophy,  for  in  its 
speculative  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  it  still  endowed  the  First 
Cause  of  Rungs  with  the  attributes  of  a  Supreme  Intellio-ence 
o  which  it  further  added  the  concrete  attributes  of  personality 
and  will  And  not  only  did  this  attribute  of  Intellio-ence 
remain  through  all  the  changes  of  that'  religion,  but  it*  was 
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present  also  in  the  Deism  of  the  eighteenth  co„r 
those  Religious  Philosophies  of  mI  7  “  ^  “ 

endeavoured  to  found  a  natural  * 

processes  of  Nature.  If  furtilpp  f  bogies  u 

that  the  Religious  Philosophies  of 

and  constructed  on  the  nr?™;,  i  *  T  1  „  1  Le  foimde 

Cause,  .s  **££?£*$  as  aic.rKn 

*•  **  vis., *» Zl ! ii  t  bv°md  * 

which  Imre  risen  fa  ,c„;on  ™I“n‘ °n,i  A,1'» 

of  prevailing  religion <*  -ni  *?  f.  le  8ul)ernaturalismi 
that  the  First  '<&£  wW  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^  of  the  nature  of  an  ioxtem^ce^nTnot1^  ^  aSSamng’ 
Vital  Principle  or  SouI  ^  \  UOfc  of  a  “ere  blind 

principle  of  sclf-conseior,  Intel  ^ 

things  a  principle  drawn  from  wh“  ■  7  Fn'Sfc  CaD8e  of 

mind— it  may  he  safely  asserted  tl .  t  ”  m  .the  Imman 

which  admits  the  sunern  V  i  1  n°  Systera  ob  Philosophy 
b  me  supernatural  element  or  ji  „  1  • 

return  to  the  merely  negative  and  rV,f  i  *’  ever  aSam 

as  its  starting  principle  7  f“t™sleM  P™“Ple  of  Soul 

Seoce,  front  “  iSC  ™.  not  nk°  ^ 

Vitality  common  to  all  the  works  of  Nature  tklt  mere 

tmetion  of  which  is  that  •+  •  .  7‘  lT1®  allke,  the  only  dis- 

conscious  intelligence,  or  ,!■;]/’  "'““f  01ther  emotion,  self, 
elevation,  nor  reusable  effleiL  rf  TsT/  '  "'e 
gent  Will,  on  the  one  hand  nm-  J  *  ifeIf  consc'°us  Intelli- 
regularity  and  uniformity  of  the  ‘  antecld^ t  ^  demonstrabIe 
of  Physical  Laws,  on  the  other  Ti  /  &  COnse«uents  ’ 

mt  °%  Hindoo  Philosophy"  but  /  ’  ^  7  sMl  now  se&- 
Theosophy  also,  are  constructed  on *£  2 
their  supreme  principle  we  7  /  Option  of  Soul  as 

no  more  affect  the  evolution  of  Ph 7 ^  they  wiI1 
those  present-day  kano-aroo<?  *  1  *  °S°^  y  1D  buture>  than 
ancestors  were  cut  off  bv  cat  &T  °^°SSUms  Australia,  whose 
current  of  ^  the 

evolution  of  the  Mammahan  I^dom^’  ^  ^  futUrS  I 
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Now,  that  the  stage  of  Soul  is  really  the  highest  point 
.  reached  by  Hindoo  Philosophy  and  Esoteric  Buddhism,  that  in 
?tlns  principle  they  have  found  their  last  expression,  their  flower 
and  consummation,  and  there  stopped,  it  must  now  he  my 
endeavour  to  prove.  It  is  quite  true,  indeed,  that  on  this 
plane,  they  have  put  forth  their  fruit  with  a  richness  and 
luxuriance  of  detail  unknown  to  Greek  Philosophy  in  its 
■corresponding  stage,  but  this  is  only  what  we  should  expect. 
*°r  when  an  embryo  stops  short  at  the  stage,  say,  of  a  dog  or 
pigeon,  there  to  expand  and  live  its  natural  and  normal 
existence,  you  may  expect  it  to  display  there  a  greater  nunre 
and  variety  of  aspects  than  will  be  displayed  at  the  same  stage 
y  the  embi}  o  of  a  creature  like  man,  who  only  passes  through 
these  lower  stages  on  his  way  to  his  own  proper  life  and 
destination.  And  so,  too,  was  it  with  Hindoo  Philosophy. 
As  those  marsupials  of  Australia  which  were  cut  off  from  the 
general  course  of  evolution  in  the  Jurassic  Age,  and  imprisoned 
within  a  limited  area  of  the  globe,  unfolded  the  type  on  which 
they  were  constructed  into  every  variety  of  form;  so  Hindoo 
Philosophy,  imprisoned  within  its  own  area  and  cut  off  from 
the  higher  evolution  of  Europe  has  developed  its  systems  with 
-an  elaboration  and  subtlety  of  detail  unknown  to  the 
corresponding  stages  of  European  Thought.  But  for  all  that 
these  systems  are  still  only  expansions  of  the  principle  of  Soul, 
not  of  Intelligence ;  they  are  marsupials  and  not  higher 
mammalia ;  they  are  dogs  and  pigeons,  and  not  men. 

Now,  that  all.  systems  of  Hindoo  Philosophy,  including  the 
Esoteric  Buddhism  and  Theosophy  of  the  present  day,  are  but 
elaborations  of  the  principle  of  Soul  as  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  and  of  human  life;  and  that  this  Soul 
is  a  pmcl„  negative  principle,  whose  only  distinction  is  that 
its  spiritual  side  is  entirely  without  thought,  emotion,  or  self- 
consciousness  of  any  kind,  except  mere  life,  and  its  material 
side  is.  divested  of  every  quality  except  mere  extension— all 
this  might  be  known  beforehand,  and  from  the  most  careless 
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glance  at  the  general  configuration  and  structure  of  these 
philosophies.  The  first  tiling  that  strikes  one  in  them  all,  is  the 
curious  circumstance  that  Self-consciousness  and  Intelligence — 
lleason,  Judgment,  Memory,  Will,  ete.-which  are  regarded  |,v 
us  Europeans  as  parts  of  the  Soul,  if  not  indeed  its  very  esseiuv 
are  m  these  Hindoo  systems  put  down  among  the  material 
substances  that  make  up  the  body;  they  are  regarded  as  a  very 
subtle  differentiation  of  Matter  it  is  true,  biH  still  Matter  as 
much  so  indeed  as  fire  and  earth  and  water  are  Matter,  or  die 
plants  and  flowers  and  animals  and  trees  into  which  they  are 
ui  t  up ;  having  as  little  permanence  and  stability  as  these  latter 
and  hke  them  coming  into  being,  blooming  their  little  hour  and 
then  .ceasing  to  be.  From  this  alone  it  is  evident  that  the 
pimcip  e  o  on.  m  Hindoo  Philosophy  must  be  somethin^ 
quite  different  from  the  Self-conscious  Intelligent  Principle 
vhich  it  is  with  Western  nations.  Indeed  we  mav  safely  Ilv 
that  no  progress  can  be  made  in  the  proper  understanding  o'f 
Hindoo  modes  and  systems  of  thought,  until  it  is  dearly  roamed 
iat  when  we  Europeans  speak  of  Sou],  and  when  the'  Hindoos 
speak  of  it  we  mean  two  quite  different  and  indeed  opposite 
things.  With  us,  Soul,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  principle,  ofW 
conscious  Intelhgence  and  Will;  with  the  Hindoos  it  is  a  mm 
vague  diffused  essence  pervading  Nature,  the  distinctive  quality 

V  UC 1  IS  that  It  IS  Without  thought,  emotion,  will.  so]f_. 
consciousness,  or,  indeed,  any  other  quality  whatever  except 
that  of  extension  and  life.  That  in  these  Hindoo  Philosophies 
Soul  must  be  something  of  this  kind,  would  ou  reflect! L  bo 

tWaHM  n0thing  dSC’  fKMn  thiS  «Ionc 

hat  all  their  systems,  m  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  individual 

um  e  with  the  universal  Soul,  require  for  their  lodea! 
mrmony  and  completeness  some  scheme  of  Tnmsmigratimmu  d 
Ke-incarnation  after  death.  Now  while  a  scheme  of  this  nutmo 
is  quite  compatible  with  a  principle  which,  like  the  Vital 
Innciple  of  Nature,  can,  from  the  absence  of  anv  dofm  t 
qualities  of  its  own,  unite  with  the  bodies  or  mind's  of  each 
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and  every  species  of  animal  or  plant  indifferently,  it  would  be 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  a  principle  of  Self-conscious  Intelli¬ 
gence.  For  a  Self-conscious  Intelligence,  be  it  observed,  is  a 
positive  and  highly  complex  existence ;  a  concrete,  differentiated, 
and  composite  entity;  and  can  no  more  be  transferred  at 
pleasure  from  one  type  of  creature  to  another  after  death,  so  as 
to  unite  harmoniously  with  it,  than  a  lion’s  head  can  be  made 
to  unite  harmoniously  with  an  asses  body— and  in  reality 
is  as  absurd  and  impossible  as  the  satyrs,  mermaids,  and 
centaurs  of  fable.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  all  European  systems 
of  thought  or  religion,  Re-incarnation  and  Transmigration  are 
unknown,  and  the  soul  after  death  is  obliged  either  to  occupy 
the  same  body  that  it  had  during  life  (or  its  incorruptible 
counterpart),  as  was  the  view  of  the  Early  Christians ;  or  to 
exist  quite  disengaged  from  any  body  whatever.  But  even 
were  a  self-conscious  intelligence  capable  of  re-incarnating 
after  death  in  other  bodies  than  its  own,  it  is  evident  that  its 
aim,  which  is  that  of  communing  for  ever  with  the  Infinite 
Intelligence,  would  be  baulked  rather  than  forwarded  by  the 
return  again  to  Earth.  For  Intelligence  and  Love  can  only 
grow  into  a  greater  richness  and  perfection  by  commune  and 
contact  with  Infinite  Intelligence  and  Love,  as  one  torch  can 
be  lit  only  by  contact  with  the  fire  of  another.  And  hence  it 
is  that  in  the  Christian  Religion,  those  believers  who  have 
merited  the  Divine  favour  are  translated  after  death,  and  after 
the  probation  of  but  a  single  life  on  earth,  to  a  Heaven  where 
they  are  destined  for  ever  to  remain,  drinking  the  waters  of 
knowledge  and  love  from  the  Infinite  Fountain  of  Knowledge 
and  Love.  And  this  is  just  what  one  would  expect  when  both 
the  Supreme  Soul  and  the  Individual  Soul  are  conceived  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  Self-conscious  Intelligences.  But  where  both 
the  Universal  Soul  and  the  Individual  Soul  are  blank 
abstractions,  essences  characterized  by  the  absence  of  all 
thought,  emotion,  and  self-consciousness  ;  and  where  intellect, 
emotion,  will,  and  self-consciousness  are  but  differentiations  of 
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the  inatenal  world,  the  material  side  of  Nature  as  it  were ;  it 
is  evident  that  the  Individual  Soul  can  only  unite  with  the 
Universal  Soul  by  cutting  itself  free  not  only  from  the  gross 
body  within  which  it  is  confined,  but  also  from  the  intellect' 
emotions,  and  will,  which,  like  the  body,  fetter  and  confine  the’ 
soul— as  the  water  in  a  bottle  can  only  unite  with  the 
infinite  waters  of  the  sea  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  by  breaking 
the  bottle  in  which  it  is  confined.  To  do  this  only  two  wavs 
suggest  themselves,  either  self-destruction  which  would  be  of 
no  avail,  for  the  soul  would  immediately  re-incarnate  and  you 
would  be  no  farther  forward  than  before  ;  or  else  that  the  soul 
should  be  sent  back  to  earth  again  and  yet  again,  until  the 
Intelligence  which  imagines  itself  in  its  ignorance  to  be  the 
Soul  (as  a  man  may  mistake  a  rope  for  a  snake  in  the  dark) 
realizes  that  it  is  not  the  soul  at,  all,  but  is  only  a  mortal 
instrument  as  finite,  transitory,  and  limited,  as  the  body ;  until 
it  realizes  that  all  the  aims  and  ambitions,  the  loves  and  hatreds 
of  the  world  are  but  vanities,  illusions  of  its  own  makim,  and 
due  to  that  same  ignorance.  Until  all  this  is  seen  amf’felt 
the  soul  cannot  detach  itself  in  a  natural  way  like  a  ripe  fruit 
rom  that  mmd  and  body,  those  senses,  intellect,  and  passion* 
which  bind  it  so  strongly  to  the  world,  in  order  to  resume  its 
muon  with  the  Universal  Soul  from  which  durimr  it*  lift,  ia  t]ie 
body  it  has  been  separated.  And  as  this  is 'precisely  the 
solution  which  is  given  to  the  problem  of  existence  by  one  and 
all  of  the  systems  of  Hindoo  Philosophy,  it  is  itself  a  proof 
that  what  the  Hindoos  mean  by  Soul  is  not  the  Self-conscious 
Intelligence  of  European  thought,  drawn  from  what  is 
highest  m  man ;  hut  is  a  mere  vague  and  indefinite  essence,  void 
of  all  mental  attributes  except  existence,  and  of  all  physical 
ones  except  mere  extension;  and  drawn  from  that  lower  Vital 
Principle,  that  Anima  Mundi,  which  rolls  through  all  things 
and  is  common  alike  to  the  vegetables,  to  brutes,  and  to  mem  ’ 

Af  then  the  general  principle  of  Soul  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  Intelligence  is  the  basis  of  the  Hindoo  Philosophy,  the 
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principle  on  the  plane  or  level  of  which  all  its  evolution  has 
taken  place,  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  us  to  mark  out  before¬ 
hand  the  changes  that  can  be  rung  on  this  principle,  as  seen  in 
its  successive  systems  and  schools  of  thought,  in  the  same  way 
as  we  have  found  it  possible  to  do  for  Greek  Philosophy.  The 
principle  of  Soul,  then,  being  a  double-sided  essence,  one  side 
spiritual  and  the  other  material— a  spiritual,  vital,  entity,  that 
is  to  say,  having  the  material  quality  of  extension;  it  is  evident 
that,  as  was  the  case  in  the  corresponding  stage  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  three  changes  only  can  be  rung  on  it ;  either  the 
spiritual  side  is  made  the  efficient  and  all-important  factor,  the 
material  side  with  which  it  is  bound  up  being  degraded  to  a 
mere  appearance  or  illusion ;  or  the  material  side  is  made  the 
active  factor,  the  spiritual  side,  or  Soul  proper,  arising  from  it 
like  an  invisible  mist,  or  exhalation ;  or  finally  each  side  is 
•equally  real,  and  equally  independent  in  function  and  activity. 
No  other  combinations  but  these  are  possible,  and,  as  we  shall 
now  see,  to  these  great  main  divisions  the  three  out  of  the  six 
systems  of  Hindoo  Philosophy  that  are  chiefly  speculative, 
viz.  the  Vedanta,  the  Vaiseshika,  and  the  Sankhya  systems, 
•correspond. 

To  begin  with  the  V edanta.  In  this  system  the  Spiritual  side 
of  the  Soul  is  all  in  all,  and  the  Material  side  or  factor  with 
which  it  is  bound  up,  is  degraded  to  a  mere  illusion  or 
appearance.  This  philosophy,  which  still  remains  the  doctrine 
■of  the  most  enlightened  Brahmins,  grew  immediately  out  of 
the  Upanishads — that  portion  of  the  Vedas  or  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Hindoos  which  deals  with  the  more 
■speculative  aspects  of  their  religion,  and  whose  doctrine  can  be 
•summed  up  in  one  simple  proposition,  viz.  that  there  is  but 
•one  real  Being  in  the  Universe,  the  Universal  Spirit  or 
Brahma,  who  is  outside  Nature  and  within  Nature  and  one 
with  Nature  :  of  whom  all  our  individual  souls  are  parts ;  from 
whom  they  have  emerged,  and  into  whom  they  will  return; 
rising  from  Him  as  a  vapour  from  the  ocean,  and  returning 
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to  Him  again  as  waters  to  the  sea.  New  these  Upanishads  are,, 
as  I  have  said,  part  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hindoos;  and  as' 
the  objects  of  Religion  can  only  be  beings  endowed  with 
personality  and  will,  and  not  mere  metaphysical  abstractions, 
this  Universal  Spirit  or  Brahma  is  invested  with  all  the 
attributes  of  a  personal  Supreme  Being,  and  is  celebrated  in 
strains  characterizing  Him  by  such  personal  epithets  as  the 
Ruler  of  Rulers,  God  of  Gods,  the  Omniscient  Lord  of  All 
Things,  with  a  thousand  eyes,  hands,  and  feet,  the  Immortal 
One,  uncreated,  of  spotless  purity  and  light,  diffused  through 
endless  space  and  yet  existing  and  abiding  in  the  heart,  and 
the  like. 

Now  what  the  Vedanta  Philosophy  did  with  tin's  doctrine  of 
tlm  Upanishads  on  which  it  was  founded,  was,  to  strip  its 
Universal  Spirit,  Brahma,  of  the  personal  attributes  with  which, 
as  the  object  of  Religion  lie  had  been  endowed,  and  to  reduce 
Ilim  to  a  pure  Philosophical  Essence  or  Soul  again;  and  having 
done  this,  to  attempt  to  explain  from  this  Universal  Soul,  the 
origin  and  constitution  of  the  World.  And  as  this  Supreme 
Soul  was  the  pure  essence  of  immortal  existence,  without 
intelligence,  self-consciousness,  emotion,  or  will,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  account  for  the  mortality  and  evanescence  of  all  created 
things  which  m  endless  succession  come  into  being  and  pass 
away— for  the  evil  and  misery,  the  passion  and  gloom  that 
everywhere  intermingle  with  and  cloud  the  purity  of  all  earthly 
joy,  dashing  and  confounding  it ;  and  for  the  grossness  and 
ignorance  that  everywhere  limit  and  darken  the  purity  of 
knowledge  and  truth.  And  this  the  Vedanta  Philosophy  docs 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  putting  before  the  Supreme  Soul  a 
senes  of  parti-coloured  veils,  or  coloured  glasses  if  you  will,  in 
which  it  looks,  to  contemplate  and  enjoy  the  images  and 
reflections  of  itself  which  are  seen  there.  Now  these  veil* 
or  domes  of  coloured  glass,  are  five  in  number,  and  are  cad’, 
made  up  of  three  separate  qualities  or  colours,  but  in  different 
proportions,  viz.,  of  Goodness  or  Purity  which  may  be  figured 
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as  pure  white ;  of  Passion  and  Activity  which  may  be  figured 
as  red ;  and  of  Ignorance  and  Darkness  which  may  be  figured 
as  black.  Of  these  veils  the  first  is  so  nearly  transparent  that 
the  Supreme  Soul  when  it  looks  through  it,  sees  itself  almost 
in  its  naked  purity;  and  when  this  veil  is  put  on,  the  Soul, 
although  free  from  all  emotion,  feels  itself  pervaded  by  a 
certain,  diffused  happiness  or  bliss,  as  of  a  person  in  a  light  and 
dreamless  sleep.  When  the  second  veil  is  put  on— the  veil  of 
pure  intelligence  and  self-consciousness  we  may  call  it — in 
which  the  pure  white  of  the  veil  is  slightly  tinged  with  the 
redness  of  the  passion  winch  must  inhere  in  every  personality, 
the  Supreme  Soul,  which  is  without  self-conscious  intelligence, 
emotion  or  will,  which  is  pure  and  free  from  all  evil  and  all 
activity,  sees  itself  as  a  self-conscious  being,  fully  aware  of  its 
own  existence,  and  of  its  own  feelings  and  activities,  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad.  When  the  third  veil  is  put  on — the  veil 
of  worldly  intellect  and  judgment ,  the  Supreme  Soul,  which  is 
free  from  all  doubt,  hesitation,  or  passion,  finds  itself  hoping 
and  fearing,  wondering  and  doubting,  sorrowing  and  rejoicing, 
as  the  shifting,  changing  world  of  objects  and  attractions  pass 
before  its  view.  When  the  fourth  veil,  again,  is  put  on — the 
veil  of  vitality — the  Supreme  Soul,  although  devoid  of  all 
motion,  life,  or  activity,  finds  itself  speaking  and  acting  and 
moving,  eating  and  drinking,  as  in  some  strenuous  dream. 
And  finally  when  the  fifth  and  last  veil — that  of  the  material 
body  is  put  on — a  veil  which  is  made  up  almost  of  pure  dark¬ 
ness,  the  Supreme  Soul,  which  is  infinite  in  extension,  which  is 
immortal  and  unchangeable  and  free  from  pain  and  decay,  finds 
itself  cribbed  and  confined  in  this  mortal  cal) in  of  a  body,  sub¬ 
ject  to  pain,  to  birth,  growth,  change,  decay  and  death.  Or  in 
a  general  way  we  may  say  that  when  the  first  veil  is  put  on, 
the  Supreme  Soul  is  conscious  only  of  a  vague  diffused  happi¬ 
ness,  as  of  a  dreamless  sleep ;  when  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  are  put  on,  it  feels  or  imagines  itself  acting  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  hoping  and  fearing,  doing  and  daring,  as  in  a  vexed  and 
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troubled  dream  ;  when  the  fifth,  the  material  body  is  put  on,  it 
sees  and  feels  itself  a  thing-  of  flesh  and  blood,  standing  there 
awake  and  in  the  open  day.  Again,  when  the  veil  is  most 
largely  composed  of  whiteness  or  purity,  the  Soul  is  conscious 
only  of  high  aspirations,  pure  sentiments,  and  the  nobler 


exercises  of  the  imagination  and  heart ;  when  it  is  mixed  more 
laigely  with  the  red  and  dark  shades  of  passion  and  ignorance 
the  Soul  is  conscious  of  the  conflict  of  fierce  passions,  and  is' 
filled  with  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;  when  it 
is  made  up  mainly  of  darkness,  the  Soul  is  conscious  of  dulness 
and  stupidity,  of  pain,  mortality  and  decaf. 

It  is  then,  from  these  different  veils  that  the  Vedanta  Philo¬ 
sophy  accounts  for  Nature,  and  for  the  great  variety  of 
attribute,  affection,  quality,  and  condition  of  body  and  mind  ; 
it  is  from  the  blending  of  the  different  colours  in  these  veils 
that  it  accounts  for  the  spectacle  everywhere  seen  of  joy  dashed 
with  sorrow,  of  aspiration  with  baseness,  of  pure  sentiment  with 
selfishness,  of  pure  truth  with  falsehood  and  ignorance.  The 
pure  white  of  the  Universal  Soul,  which  is  without  conscious¬ 
ness,^  emotion,  passion,  intelligence,  or  will,  is  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  these  parti-coloured  veils  or  screens,  seen  as  the 


moving  panorama,  the  brilliant  phantasmagory  of  Nature  and 
life.  But  it  is  all  an  illusion.  With  the  exception  of  Time 
and  Space,  whose  objective  reality  has  only  been  denied  in  the 
Idealism  of  Modern  Philosophy,  there  is  in  reality,  no  parti¬ 
coloured  world  of  good  and  evil,  of  beauty  and  ugliness,  of 
happiness  and  misery,  of  light  and  darkness,  such  as  we  imagine 
we  see  around  us ;  there  is  no  “  I  ”  as  distinct  from  “  You,”  from 
other  men,  and  from  the  world  of  Nature ;  there  are  no  separate 
and  self-conscious  minds  that  perceive,  and  judge,  and  know, 
anc  will,  and  do;  there  is  nothing,  in  troth,  but  the  One 
Supreme  Soul,  which  is  blank  as  Space  itself,  which  is  in  all, 
and  through  all,  and  one  with  all. 


Such  is  the  great  Vedanta 
among  the  higher  Hindoo 


system  of  Philosophy  so  prevalent 
minds  of  the  present  day.  And 
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before  passing  on,  it  may  be  well  to  pause  and  to  note  that  the 
Supreme  Soul  in  this  philosophy  lias  none  of  those  attributes 
of  self-conscious  intelligence  and  will  which  the  Supreme  Cause 
has  in  Western  Thought,  and  that  these  high  attributes  of  the 
mind  are  neither  part  nor  product  of  the  Soul,  as  with  us,  but 
are,  like  the  rest  of  Physical  Nature,  the  offspring  entirely  of 
those  veils  of  illusion  with  which  it  lias  surrounded  itself. 
That  is  to  say,  Intelligence,  Self-consciousness,  and  Will,  instead 
of  being,  as  with  us,  parts  or  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
are  in  this  Vedanta  Philosophy,  as  in  all  the'  other  Hindoo 
philosophies,  part  of  Nature,  that  is  to  say  of  the  material  side 
of  things  with  which  as  its  other  side  the  Soul  is  bound  up. 
Individual  salvation,  in  consequence,  or  that  union  of  the 
individual  soul  with  the  Supreme  Soul  which  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  Hindoos,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  perception  of 
the  fact  that  the  world  of  Nature  and  of  human  life  and  even 
the  world  of  intelligence  itself,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  but 
the  results  of  so  many  veils  of  illusion  by  which  we  are  deceived ; 
and  that  therefore  all  the  loves  and  interests  which  appertain 
to  these  things,  must  be  entirely  shut  out  from  the  mind  and 
heart.  Or  in  other  words,  the  Supreme  Soul  raises  up  an 
intelligence  which  is  no  part  of  itself,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Soul  to  separate  itself  from  what  is  not  itself,  and  from  this  very 
intelligence  as  much  as  from  the  rest ;  as  the  seed,  in  the  words 
of  the  great  Sankaracharya,  purifies  the  water  of  its  mud,  and 
then  sinks  to  the  bottom  with  the  sediment  when  the  work 
is  done* 

With  :  this  great  Vedanta  Philosophy  as  starting  point,  a 
philosophy  in  which  the  Supreme  Soul  plays  so  important  a 
part  as  to  reduce  its  material  counterpart  to  a  mere  veil  or 
illusion,  it  is  evident  that  Hindoo  Philosophy  cannot  rest,  but 
must  continue  its  evolution  through  a  stage  in  which  the 
Material  Factor  shall  have  some  more  real  and  positive  place 
assigned  it.  And  this  we  have  in  the  next  great  system, 
the  Sankhya.  In  this  system  the  two  sides  have  equal  and 
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co-ordinate  functions.  The  material  side,  instead  of  beim- 
reduced  as  in  the  Vedanta  to  a  series  of  illusory  veils  p 
made  up,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  scries  of  real  ' suh«tance\ 
■corresponding  to  these  veils  in  muni, or  and  function,  and  life 
them  made  up  of  a  triple  strand  of  Purity  or  Goodness’ 
I  ass  ion  or  Activity,  and  Ignorance  or  Darkness.  And  as  in 
the  Vedanta  the  first  veil,  the  one  nearest  the  Supreme  Soul 
is  represented  as  the  cause  of  the  other  veils,  so  in  the 
bankhya  the  first  material  essence  or  substance,  called  IVoI-riH 
with  which  the  Soul  is  bound  up,  is  the  one  from  , vhieh  the 
rest  are  evolved,-the  Higher  Intelligence,  the  Self-eonseious 
Worldly  Intellect,  the  Vital  Principle,  and  last,  the  Material 
Body  itself-m  practically  the  same  order,  and  will,  the  same 
functions  as  the  veils  in  the  Vedanta.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  is  that  while  in  the  Vedanta  it  is  that  pmtion 
■of  the  first  veil  which  is  made  up  of  Darkness  „r  l„-llonnce 
which  arouses  the  Passion  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  J>m.itv 
or  Goodness  to  countervail;  in  the  Hankhya,  Passion  js 
■clement  m  the  triple  compound  Prakrit!,  which  is  the  nrinnrv 

szr-  tliat  sets  in  b°th 

As  foifeie  Supreme  Soul  itself,  Purusha,  which  is  bound  un 
with  this  Iraknti,  this  material  side  of  things,  instead  of  beiim 
t  m  a  !  aS  “\the  Vedanta>  where  the  material  side  is  an  illusio^ 

“  Ifr  " ,  s'mkl,ja  to  t,,c 

tf  of  1  f.  wK*  tlu:  evA 

W  n  \t  ln‘ltCUa  Sllle  acr-mnited  for  everythin.*— fop  the 
WoiM  Nature,  Life,  and  the  Mind  itself.  Nothin:  £  t 
for  the  Supreme  Sou,  Jo,  unlc,  i„,leCd  it  ;  ‘ ‘ 

piesence,  as  of  a  concealed  mao-net  to  wM-e  all  ,1  '  , 

mto  activity  and  life.  Hence*  it  ^  repre^tc(/^  a/fTTf 
impassive,  and  unaffected  X,.  . •  -  <  •  <  >so  utely 


•ring  either  in 


impassive,  and  unaffected  by  anything  occur 
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to  the  lame  man  who  sits  on  the  shoulders  of  the  blind  man  to 
be  carried  along  with  him  to  contemplate  and  enjoy  the 
beauties  and  glories  of  the  way  ;  Nature,  the  World,  and  the 

L,fe  of  Man  existinS’  as  said  in  the  original,  like  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  a  dancing  girl,  for  the  delight  and  contemplation  of  the 
Soul.  And  here,  too,  as  in  the  Vedanta,  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  Supreme  Soul  is  devoid  of  Intelligence  Self- 
consciousness,  and  Will;  and  that  these  qualities'5  instead  of 
being,  as  with  us,  parts  or  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Beino-,  are 
only  parts  or  attributes  of  Nature,  Prakriti,  or  that  material 
essence  with  which  the  Soul  is  bound  up.  And  hence  in  this 
system  too,  as  in  the  Vedanta,  individual  salvation  is  to  be 
attained  by  a  knowledge  which  shall  clearly  separate  all  that  is 
merely  a  product  of  Prakriti,  from  the  Soul  itself  with  which  it 
is  the  fate  of  untutored  ignorance  to  confound  it;  and  so 
deliver  the  Soul  from  that  bondage  to  sense,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  from  those  weary  rounds  of  incarnation  and  re-incarna¬ 
tion  to  which  it  is  doomed,  so  long  as  by  ignorance  and  passion 
it  is  attached  to  mortal  existence. 


If  then  in  the  Vedanta  the  Supreme  Soul  is  everything,  and 
its  material  counterpart  only  an  illusion ;  and  if  in  the  Sankhya 
both  Soul  and  Matter  are  alike  real,  the  Soul  being  the 
onlooker  which  by  its  mere  presence  stimulates  into  activity 
and  life  the  material  side,  Prakriti,  which  in  its  evolution  gives 
birth  to  Mind  as  well  as  Matter ;  it  is  evident  that  the  circuit 
of  Hindoo  Philosophy  cannot  he  closed  until  some  system  shall 
arise  in  which  the  Material  side  of  things  shall  be  made  the  all- 
important  factor,  and  the  Soul  in  turn  be  degraded  to  an  after¬ 
product  or  effect  of  the  Material  Atoms  to  which  it  is  attached. 


And  this  system  we  have,  accordingly,  in  the  Vaiseshika 
of  Iianada,  the  “  Atom  Eater  ”  as  he  was  called,  who  figured 
the  world  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  atoms  of  five 
different  kinds,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water— and  mind.  These 
atoms  are  represented  as  invisible  ;  and  under  the  wand  of  an 
invisible  Necessity,  named  Adrishta  (which  is  itself  the  result 
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of  works  and  actions  done  in  a  previous  world),  are  arranged  and 
marshalled  into  aggregates,  first  of  twos,  and  then  of  threes,  at 
which  point  they  form  the  visible  particles  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water,  as  well  as  of  what  is  called  mind.  Now  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  this  thing  called  mind,  is,  like  the  rest,  built  up 
of  invisible  atoms  of  mind.  It  has  a  definite  existence  in  time 
and  space,  and  will  only  allow  one  thought  at  a  time  to  pass 
through  it  to  the  Soul ;  and  being,  besides,  only  a  combination 
or  aggregate  of  the  original  and  eternal  atoms  of  mind,  it  is 
decomposable  into  its  elements  again,  and  so  is  as  transient  an 
existence  as  any  other  natural  product,  coming  into  being  like 
all  things  else,  and  like  them  passing  away.  Now  it  is  these 
visible,  tangible,  and  otherwise  sensible  masses  or  aggregates 
of  fire,  air,  earth,  water,  and  mind,  that,  when  still  further 
combined  among  themselves  in  different  proportions,  make  up, 
according  to  the  Vaiseshika  system,  the  infinite  variety  and 
complexity  of  the  world  and  of  human  life.  And  just  as  in  the 
Vedanta  System  the  world  of  men  and  things  is  accounted  for 
as  the  result  of  the  refractions  of  a  number  of  parti-coloured 
veils  or  glass  domes  of  illusion  with  which  the  Soul  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  it  sits  enshrouded;  and  as 
in  the  Sankhya  System  it  is  these  same  veils  that  are  transformed 
into  real  substances  made  up  of  the  same  three  qualities  or 
parts,  viz.,  Purity,  Passion,  and  Ignorance ;  so  in  the  Vaiseshika 
it  is  again  the  same,  or  practically  the  same,  veils  or  divisions 
that  appear,  but  in  this  case  they  are  composed  of  infinite 
aggregates  of  atoms,  in  different  forms  and  stages  of  combination 
and  complexity. 

Such  is  the  material  side  of  this  system.  As  for  the  other 
side,  the  Supreme  Soul,  it  is  the  same  as  in  all  the  other 
Hindoo  Systems,  that  is  to  say  it  is  infinite,  eternal,  without 
self-consciousness,  intelligence,  or  will,  without  pain,  or 
pleasure,  or  motion,  or  any  other  quality  whatever  except 
mere  extension.  And  as  for  the  individual  souls  of  men,  they 
are  represented  as  each  diffused  through  the  infinite  space  like 
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an  ether;  and  like  vast  and  infinite  balloons  take  their  colour, 
complexion,  and  quality  from  the  particular  combination  of 
■atoms,  bodily  and  mental,  to  which  at  some  point  of  their  vast 
extent  they  adhere,  as  the  polyp  takes  its  colour  from  that  of 
the  particular  rock  to  which  for  the  time  being  it  is  attached; 
taking  a  spiritual  impress  from  its  material  counterpart  as  wax 
from  seal— good  and  evil,  pleasure  and  pain,  merit  and  demerit. 
In  this  way  the  souls  of  men  pass  from  incarnation  to  incar¬ 
nation,  gathering  up  merit  or  demerit  as  they  go  along,  from 
the  particular  combinations  of  bodily  and  mental  atoms  with 
which  during  their  earthly  pilgrimage  they  are  hound  up,  and 
transmitting  it  accumulated  and  intact  to  the  next  ;  until  at 
last,  purified  from  all  grossness,  and  with  colour,  quality,  and 
complexion  now  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  Universal 
Soul  in  which  they  all  alike  float,  they  become  merged  and 
absorbed  in  it ;  and  so  escape  at  last  from  that  weary  round  of 
incarnation  to  which  they  appeared  to  be  doomed.  And  here, 
too,  again,  we  may  formally  repeat  that  in  this  system,  as  in 
die  others,  the  Universal  Soul  is  devoid  of  Self-conscious 
Intelligence  and  Will ;  that  these  high  human  attributes  are  but 
as  the  vapours  and  exhalations  that  arise  from  the  particular 
combination  of  bodily  and  mental  atoms  to  which  they  are 
attached ;  and  that  salvation  is  only  to  be  reached  when  these 
individual  souls  become  as  neutral  in  quality,  pure  in  tint,  and 
free  from  all  admixture,  as  the  Supreme  Soul  itself. 

These  three  systems  being  representative  of  the  only  three 
radical  changes  that  can  be  rung  on  the  double-sided  principle 
•of  Soul  as  the  Supreme  Cause  of  things,  with  them  Hindoo 
Philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  up  of  speculative  systems, 
practically  ends.  In  the  \  edanta  system,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
■Soul  side  was  everything  and  the  Material  side  nothing,  an 
illusion ;  in  the  Sankhya,  both  the  Soul  side  and  the  Material 
side  were  real  and  independent  entities,  with  distinct  and 
reciprocal  functions ;  and  now  in  the  Yaiseshika  the  Material 
side  is  everything,  and  the  Soul  side,  in  its  turn,  is  reduced  to 
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a  mere  after-product  or  effect.  But  besides  these  distinctively 
speculative  systems,  there  are  three  others,  the  Nyaya,  the 
Yoga,  and  Mimansa,  which  are  not  World-systems,  but  which 
beginning  by  accepting  the  current  beliefs  of  the  orthodox  in 
reference  to  the  Supreme  Soul  and  the  like,  or  despairing  of' 
finding  the  truth  in  systems  made  by  human  reason,  concern 
themselves  rather  with  the  kind  of  conduct  or  attitude  of  soull 
necessary  to  obtain  salvation,  than  with  the  knowledge  which 
in  the  systems  we  have  just  examined  is  the  indispensable' 
means  to  that  end.  These  more  purely  ethical  systems  have 
existed  in  all  ages,  appearing  in  and  among  the  speculative 
systems,  and  keeping  a  kind  of  running  accompaniment  to 
them  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  natural  course 
of  their  evolution.  Among  the  Greeks,  for  example,  Socrates 
was  the  first  who,  discarding  the  physical  and  metaphysical 
theories  of  his  time  as  problematical  at  best,  and  of  but 
secondary  importance,  made  it  his  first  concern  to  instruct  men 
in  conduct  and  virtue  as  the  great  aim  of  life ;  the  dialectic 
method  he  employed,  although  afterwards  used  by  Plato  to- 
solve  the  problem  of  the  Universe  as  a  whole,  being  invented 
by  Socrates  in  the  first  instance  for  the  more  immediate  object 
of  determining  what  in  any  given  case  was  justice,  and  what 
injustice,  what  was  virtue,  and  what  vice ;  questions  which 
the  sophistries  of  the  Sophists  had  so  perplexed  as  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  determine.  Among  his  followers, 
the  Cynics  who  constituted  the  left  wing,  made,  like  him,  a 
virtuous  life  the  end  of  their  philosophy,  using  the  method  of 
dialectic  rather  to  confirm  them  in  their  contempt  for  the 
ordinary  decencies,  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life,  than,  like 
Socrates,  to  find  out  by  means  of  it  what  the  golden  mean  was 
in  reference  to  all  these  things.  The  Stoics,  again,  although 
they  had  a  distinct  speculative  system  of  their  own,  still  made 
conduct  and  virtue  and  the  best  means  of  attaining  them,  the 
great  aim  of  their  speculations  ;  while  in  Christianity,  while 
the  fathers  and  the  doctors  of  the  Church  were  enmmed  in. 
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constructing  its  creed  and  philosophy,  the  great  masses, 
accepting  the  doctrines  without  question  at  their  hands,  sought 
salvation  by  conduct  chiefly,  and  by  the  attitude  of  soul 
known  as  faith,  01  conversion.  In  JModern  Philosophy,  too, 
you  have  mystical  systems  like  that  of  Boehme,  or  systems 
founded  on  faith  and  belief  like  that  of  Jacobi,  interspersed 
among  the  purely  speculative  systems,  or  running  side  by  side 
with  them.  So,  too,  then  with  the  Hindoo  Philosophy. 
Besides  the  Vedanta,  Sankhya,  and  Vaiseshika  systems  which 
were  primarily  theories  of  the  World,  you  have  the  Nyaya 
system  which  dealt  chiefly  with  syllogism  and  logic ;  the 
Mimansa  which  made  the  Veda  or  Sacred  Scriptures  its  only 
God,  representing  it  as  having  existed  from  eternity ;  and 
lastly  the  Yoga  system  of  Patanjali.  This  system  begins  by 
accepting  the  belief  in  the  Supreme  Being  as  fundamental,  and 
then  goes  on  to  ask  by  what  conduct  or  mode  of  life,  union 
with  Him  is  to  be  attained?  By  distracting  the  mind  from 
worldly  things  is  the  obvious  solution;  and  in  devisino- 
expedients  for  doing  this  the  ingenuity  of  this  philosophy 
exhausts  itself.  Among  other  things  you  are  exhorted  to 
constantly  repeat  to  yourself  the  mystic  syllable  Om,  to 
practise  forbearance  and  religious  observances,  to  put  your 
body  in  certain  favourable  postures,  to  hold  the  breath,  to 
restrain  the  senses,  and,  steadying  the  mind  by  contemplation, 
to  try  and  get  into  a  trance  by  fixing  the  eyes  steadily  on  the 
tip  of  the  nose  !  And,  indeed,  so  profound  in  many  cases  does 
the  trance  become  by  means  of  these  exercises,  that,  as  Sir 
Monicr- Williams  relates,  men  have  been  known  to  remain 
immovably  fixed  for  so  long  a  time  that  birds  have  built  nests 
in  their  hair,  and  ants  have  thrown  up  mounds  as  high  as  their 
waists;  they  have  stared  at  the  sun  till  their  sight  was 
extinguished,  kept  their  fists  clenched  till  the  nails  have  grown 
through  their  hands,  and  have  kept  their  arms  in  the  air  until 
they  have  become  fixed  there,  and  the  flesh  has  withered  to 
the  bone. 
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Now  the  object  of  all  these  systems  of  conduct,  whether 
Modern,  or  Greek,  or  Hindoo,  is  to  get  rid  of  those  cravings  0f 
the  senses  and  appetites  which  prevent  the  union  of  what  is  best 
in  us  with  the  Supreme  Spirit.  Some,  like  the  Stoics,  accom¬ 
plish  this  by  trampling  on  the  senses ;  others,  like  the  monks 
and  ascetics,  by  mortifying  them  or  starving  them ;  others  again 
like  the  Yogis,  by  putting  them  to  sleep  in  a  trance ;  but  it  is 
only  in  Christianity  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  accomplish  the 
same  object,  not  by  mortifying  the  senses  and  appetites,  but  by 
chawing  them  off  to  a  supreme  object  of  love  and  devotion 
elsewhere. 

Such  are  the  six  systems  of  Hindoo  Philosophy ;  and  with 
them  the  principle  of  Soul  as  prime  factor  in  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  world  and  of  human  life,  exhausts 
itself.  To  turn  these  philosophies  into  the  religions  of  the 
great  Hindoo  masses,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  life  to  these 
abstract  essences  by  endowing  them  with  personality  and  will. 
For  the  Supreme  Soul  of  the  Vedanta,  for  example,  you 
substitute  the  god  Brahma ;  for  the  Supreme  Soul,  Purusha, 
of  the  Sankhya  system,  and  the  material  principle  or  Prakriti 
with  which  it  is  bound  up,  you  substitute  the  male  god  Siva, 
and  the  goddess  Sakti;  while  for  the  multitudinous  variety  of 
Nature,  good  and  evil,  through  which  the  Supreme  Soul  is 
manifested,  you  have  the  gods  Vishnu  the  preserver,  and  Siva 
the  destroyer,  with  their  numberless  cars,  and  eyes,  and  hands. 

"With  these  preliminaries  vTc  shall  now  he  the  better  able  to 
undei stand  the  great  system  of  Buddhism,  and  to  estimate 
moie  justly  the  part  that  is  likely  to  he  played  in  the  future 
both  of  Religion  and  Philosophy,  by  the  system  now  known  as 
Esoteric  Buddhism  or  Theosophy.  But  before  passing  on  to 
this,  it  is  necessary  with  a  view  to  future  developments,  to 
observe  that  in  all  these  systems  of  Hindoo  Philosophy  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  Science  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  term. 
As  for  Physical  Science,  there  is  of  course  absolutely  none ; 
there  is  nowhere  any  physical  relation  established  between  one 
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thing  and  another,  no  line  of  connexion  whereby  when  the  first 
thing  or  fact  is  given,  the  second  may  be  foreseen  to  follow. 
And  as  for  Mental  Science,  instead  of  a  system  of  relations 
being'  established  between  any  one  part  of  the  mind  and  every 
other  and  the  whole,  by  which  you  are  able  to  predict  that 
when  the  first  impulse  or  emotion  arises  the  second  may  be 
expected  to  follow,  you  have  a  mere  list,  catalogue,  or  in¬ 
ventory  of  faculties  or  powers, — attention,  memory,  judgment, 
love,  hatred,  envy,  and  the  rest, — flung  down  before  you  as  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mind ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  chemical 
elements  might  be  flung  down  in  a  heap  as  explanation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  material  world,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  their  special  combinations  and  affinities.  For 
beyond  the  fact  that  you  are  told,  as  in  the  Yedanta  and 
Sankhya  systems,  that  of  the  bodily  and  mental  elements 
which  make  up  the  different  sheaths  or  veils  that  constitute 
the  world,  the  first  produces  the  second,  the  second  the  third, 
and  so  on;  or  as  in  the  Vaiseshika  that  from  certain  original 
elements  of  body  and  mind  all  the  differentiated  powers, 
qualities,  and  attributes  of  matter  and  mind  are  produced; 
beyond  this,  neither  the  why  nor  koto  required  by  Science  in 
its  explanation  of  things  is  ever  so  much  as  hinted  at ; — a  fact 
the  supreme  importance  of  which  will  be  abundantly  apparent 
as  the  course  of  this  evolution  proceeds. 


CHAPTER  II. 


BUDDHISM. 

TN  tlie  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  that  three  radical 
changes  only  can  be  rung  on  the  double-sided  pantheistic 
principle  of  Soul,  where  that  principle  is  invoked  as  the  Supreme 
Cause  of  Things,  and  that  these  three  changes  are  in  fact  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  three  distinct  stages  through  which  Hindoo  Philo¬ 
sophy  has  passed  in  its  evolution, viz., in  the  Vedanta,  the  Sankhya, 
and  the  Vaiseshika  systems  respectively.  In  the  first  system, 
the  Vedanta,  we  saw  that  the  mil  aspect  ol  the  Soul  was  so 
aggrandized,  that  the  i material  side  of  things  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  appearance  or  illusion;  in  the  Sankhya  that  both  sides 
came  in  for  equal,  independent,  and  co-ordinate  shares  in  the 
common  result;  while  in  the  \ aiseshika,  the  imifi'i'ini  side  was 
so  prominent  that  the  Supreme  Soul,  although  it  existed,  yet 
played  no  active  part  in  the  system  of  things  at  all,  while  the 
Human  Soul  was  reduced  to  the  dependent  position  of  a  mere 
effect  of  the  groupings  and  combinations  of  its  mind-atoms, 
which,  strange  to  say,  constitute  its  material  side.  With  these 
three  systems  the  general  principle  of  Soul  (exhausts  itself  as 
Supreme  Cause  of  things;  and  the  only  position  left  for  Hindoo 
Philosophy  to  take  up  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  Soul  altogether, 
both  Divine  and  human.  And  this  was  the  step  taken  by  Buddha. 

Of  the  details  of  the  Buddhist  system,  the  researches  of 
scholars  have  furnished  us  with  material  in  such  abundance, 
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that  probably  little  more  of  importance  remains  to  be  known; 
but  of  the  successive  links  in  the  chain  of  thought  and  reflec¬ 
tion  by  which  Buddha,  brooding  and  pondering  over  the  various 
•systems  of  religion  and  philosophy  around  him,  arrived  at  his 
results,  no  sufficiently  consecutive  account  has  yet  been  given. 
This  deficiency  I  shall  now  do  my  best  to  supply,  and  shall 
-endeavour  so  to  re-arrange  the  great  central  ideas  of  his 
system,  that  its  lesser  streams  of  thought  shall  be  seen  to  flow 
from  them  by  a  natural  and  spontaneous  sequence.  And  this 
-can  probably  be  best  done  by  enquiring  at  the  outset,  what 
that  aim  or  end  is,  which  not  only  the  Hindoo  Religion  but  its 
.systems  of  Philosophy  propose  as  the  result  of  their  labour  and 
speculation  ?  The  answer  in  a  word  is,  the  attaining  of  that 
state  of  bliss  which  is  believed  to  follow  from  the  union  and 
absorption  of  the  human  Soul  in  the  Divine ;  and  the  no  less 
important  consequence  of  this,  viz.,  the  escape  of  the  individual 
from  the  necessity  of  re-birth  and  re-incarnation  on  earth. 
And  this  latter  consequence  introduces  us  at  once  to  one  of  the 
most  curious  differences  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
mind,  and  to  a  view  of  the  world  and  of  life  which  to  European 
nations  is  scarcely  credible.  With  us,  life  itself  and  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  life — and  the  more  and  fuller  the  life  the  better — 
is  an  end  in  itself,  to  be  bought,  if  need  be,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
almost  all  else  besides ;  but  to  those  poor  Hindoos,  what  with 
ages  of  despotism,  and  a  certain  impassivity  of  nature  inherent 
or  acquired,  life,  which  to  us  is  a  blessing,  is  a  real  curse  and 
.•sorrow  ;  and  the  prospect  of  birth  and  re-birth  on  earth,  which 
would  give  us  no  great  concern,  is  as  cheerless  and  hopeless  as 
the  rounds  of  an  everlasting  treadmill,  or  an  endless  journey  to 
and  fro  across  burning  or  barren  sands.  And  all  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  because  with  them  the  task  of  shaking  off  the  burden 
of  life  on  earth  is  so  difficult.  To  us  this  seems  a  simple  matter 
•enough,  and  anyone  who  is  prepared  to  chance  the  life  to  come, 
anay  at  any  time  get  rid  of  life  on  earth  once  and  for  all,  by  a 
bare  bodkin.  But  to  the  Hindoo,  neither  death  by  his  own 
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luuid  nor  by  that  of  another  can  avail  any  tiling,  so  long'  as  the 

merit  necessary  for  union  with  the  Supreme  Soul  has  not  been 
attained.  So  long  as  any  the  smallest  trace  of  selfishness,  of 
love  of  the  world  and  its  vanit  ies,  adheres  to  the  soul,  it  must 
descend  again  to  the  Earth  for  further  rounds  of  re-incarnation : 
and  hence  the  extremes  of  aseetieisin  and  self-mortification  to- 
which  the  Hindoo  will  cheerfully  submit,  in  order  to  escape 
from  that  dreaded  fate. 

V  itli  these  preliminary  observations,  which  nine  serve  as 
key-note  to  the  Hindoo  way  of  looking  at  life,  we  may  now 
lemaik  that  that  union  ot  tin;  Individual  Soul  with  t hi’ Supreme- 
Soul  which  is  to  free  men  from  further  re-birth  on  Earth  is 
lepiesented  both  m  Hindoo  religion  and  philosophv  as  a  state 
of  supreme  bliss;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  logical  contradictions 
which  Buddha  encountered  when  pondering  on  this  doctrine  of 
supreme  bliss  and  the  means  of  reaching  it,  that,  his  own 
system  of  doctrine  took  its  rise.  For  jn  all  these  Hindoo 
systems,  it  will  he  remembered,  it  was  a  main  article  of  belief 
that  no  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  Divine  Soul  was 
possible,  until  the  former  had  purified  itself  of  the  last,  trace  of 
selfishness  and  worldly  desire.  JS’ow  it.  is  evident  that  no  act 
done  in  the  present  with  the  object  of  a  future  reward,  can  be 
altogether  free  from  that  secret  self-regard  which,  according  to 
all  these  systems,  must  he  got  rid  of  before  the  1  Inman  Soul  can 
unite  with  the  Supreme  Soul.  Buddha  had  already  discovered 
this  in  his  own  experience,  for  having  retired  to  the  forest  to 
put  in  practice  the  asceticism  of  the  Brahmin  hermits — their 
penances,  and  fastings,  and  bodily  and  mental  mortifications 

he  found  that  he  was  still  as  far  from  the  goal  as  ever.  For, 
however  much  these  asceticisms  may  have  dm, stoned  ldsbodily 
desiies  and  appetites,  they  did  not  enable  him  to  get  rid  of  that 
secret  pride,  self-love,  and  complacency  which  such  so-called 
meritorious  acts  tended  to  engender — and  certainly  not  at  all  of 
that  longing  for  future  bliss  on  which  the  eye  of  the  devotee 
was  for  ever  fixed.  He  saw,  in  short,  that  they  were  merely 
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the  sacrifices  of  present  bodily  and  mental  pleasure,  for  the 
sake  of  a  greater  pleasure  by  and  bye.  He  was  accordingly 
constrained  to  give  them  up,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  com¬ 
panions.  As  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  prayers  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Brahmins,  these  were  still  more  palpably  only 
sacrifices  of  present  bodily  or  worldly  good  for  the  sake  of  a. 
greater  future  good,  and  were  equally  of  no  avail ;  while  as  for 
the  systems  of  the  philosophers,  they  were  still  more  con¬ 
tradictory,  For  while  on  the  one  hand  they  represented  the 
union  of  the  Individual  Soul  with  the  Supreme  Soul  as  a  state 
of  perfect  bliss,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  Vedanta,  they 
represented  this  supreme  bliss  as  due  to  the  first  of  the  veils  of 
illusion  which  the  soul  puts  on  ;  and  as  all  these  veils  must  be 
stripped  off  the  soul  before  it  can  unite  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  it  is  evident  that  that  union  cannot  be  one  of  bliss.  So 
that  whether  we  take  the  religion  of  the  people,  or  the  doctrines 
of  the  philosophers,  it  is  evident  that  the  bliss  for  which  they 
all  alike  yearn,  and  the  cessation  from  earthly  existence  which 
was  their  dream,  were  on  their  own  logic  impossible.  And  as 
this  was  due  entirely  to  the  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of 
a  personal  identity  called  the  Soul,  through  all  the  changes 
both  of  body  and  mind,  Buddha  was  impelled  to  deny  the 
existence  of  any  soul  whatever,  whether  human  or  Divine.  But, 
as  to  take  this  momentous  step  was  to  break  with  the  wdiole 
tradition  of  Hindoo  Thought  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  built 
from  foundation  to  roof  on  this  double- sided  principle  of  Soul, 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  give  him  pause.;  and  indeed  it 
was  not  until  after  prolonged  meditation  under  the  Bo-tree, 
that  he  saw  his  .way.  to  a  scheme  of  the  World  superior  in 
harmony  to  the  old  Soul-theory,  and  equal  if  not  superior  to  it 
in  meeting  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  the  time ;  and 
so  was  finally  impelled  to  break  away  for  ever  from  the 
doctrine  of  Soul,  and  once  and  for  all  to  repudiate  it. 

Now  as  to  these  wants  of  the  intellect  and  heart,  there  were 
three  at  least  for  which  any  scheme  must  provide,  if  it  would 
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meet  with  acceptance  either  from  the  philosophers  or  the 
vulgar.  It  must  provide  some  plausible  theory  of  the  World 
and  of  Life,  some  credible  explanation  of  the  origin  and 
significance  of  this  moving  panorama  of  animals  and  plants  and 
men ;  it  must  provide  means  for  the  cessation  of  birth  and  re¬ 
birth  on  earth ;  and  it  must  provide  some  state  of  blissful 
peace  and  rest,  here  or  hereafter.  And  all  these  wants  Buddha 
•felt  that  he  could  satisfactorily  meet  without  the  belief  in  any 
Soul  whatever,  Human  or  Divine,  and  without  going  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  thought  and  speculation  of  his  time. 

The  first  thing,  however,  was  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Soul.  How  was  this  to  be  done  1  How  explain  the  world 
without  it  1  And  how  make  the  mind  hold  together  as  a  possible 
existence  without  it  ?  This  was  Buddha’s  first  concern,  and  to 
accomplish  it  he  had  recourse  to  arguments  drawn  from  the 
mouths  of  the  philosophers  themselves.  For  lie  pointed  out 
that  the  feeling  of  continued  personal  identity  and  self-con¬ 
sciousness  from  which  the  belief  in  a  soul  was  drawn,  was, 
according  to  all  the  systems,  a  part  not  of  the  soul,  but  of  the 
material  counterpart  that  is  always  bound  up  with  it,  coming 
into  being  like  other  material  existences,  and  like  them  passing 
away.  In  the  Vedanta  System,  for  example,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  the  feeling  of  self-consciousness  was  produced  by  one  of 
the  veils  of  illusion  with  which  the  Soul  surrounded  itself;  in 
the  Sankhya,  it  was  produced  by  Prakriti,  the  material  counter¬ 
part  bound  up  with  the  Soul;  while  in  the  Vaiseshika  it  was 
produced  by  one  of  those  temporary  aggregates  of  mind-atoms 
which,  like  the  atoms  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  existed 
independently  of  the  soul.  According  therefore  to  the  philo¬ 
sophers  themselves,  self-consciousness  or  the  feeling  of  personal 
identity  was  either  an  illusion,  or  it  was  only  a  temporary 
aggregate  of  sensations,  turning  up  in  the  great  flux  of  things. 
It  was  thus  hut  a  broken  reed  on  which  to  rest  the  belief  in  a 
Soul  which,  instead  of  a  temporary  appearance,  was  an  eternal 
and  abiding  reality;  which  instead  of  being  one  in  nature  with 
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self-consciousness,  as  in  our  Western  thought,  was  eternally 
distinct  from  it.  In  this  way  having  convinced  himself  that 
there  was  no  real  justification  in  the  systems  of  the  philosophers 
for  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Human  Soul,  and  much  less 
for  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Soul,  Buddha  had  now  to 
show  how  both  the  World  and  the  Human  Mind  could  be  satis¬ 
factorily  accounted  for  without  it. 

Now  both  in  the  popular  Hindoo  belief  and  in  the  systems  of 
the  philosophers,  the  world  with  its  animals  and  plants  and 
men,  was  wont  to  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  these 
existences  were  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  were  being 
meted  out  to  re-incarnated  souls  for  the  good  or  evil  deeds 
done  in  previous  lives ;  and  if  the  very  existence  of  souls  was 
denied  it  would  indeed  at  first  sight  seem  impossible  to  account 
for  this  varied  world  of  life.  But  Buddha  was  equal  to  the 
difficulty,  and  again  it  was  in  the  systems  of  the  philosophers 
themselves  that  he  discovered  a  basis  for  a  theory  of  his  own. 
In  the  Vaiseshika  System,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  were  five 
different  kinds  of  atoms  that  had  existed  from  all  eternity,  and 
were  immutable  and  indestructible.  These  were  the  atoms  of 
fire,  of  air,  of  earth,  of  water,  and  of  mind;  and  the  change 
and  flux  of  things,  their  coming  into  being  and  passing  away, 
was  explained  as  due  not  to  any  change  in  the  atoms  them- 
selves,  but  only  to  the  different  combinations  into  which  for 
the  time  being  they  entered.  These  original  atoms  included, 
as  I  have  said,  those  of  mind;  and  just  as  the  infinite  varieties 
of  material  bodies  were  only  different  combinations  of  the  fire, 
aiiv  earth,  and  water;  so  the  infinite  varieties  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  but  different  combinations  of  these  original 
atoms  of  mind.  And  as  these  atoms  of  mind  were  indestructible, 
and  as  mental  combinations  cannot  be  decomposed  by  fire,  air, 
earth,  or  water,  as  material  combinations  can,  it  is  evident  that 
those  relatively  fixed  combinations  of  thought  and  feeling,  of 
craving  or  desire,  which  go  to  make  up  what  we  speak  of  as  a 
man's  genius  or  character,  cannot  be  dissolved  by  death  like 
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material  bodies  (where  the  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  burn, 
quench,  and  otherwise  extinguish  one  another),  but,  unless 
killed  during  life,  must  wander  about  the  world  of  shades  like 
disembodied  spirits,  holding  together  like  a  swarm  of  liberated 
bees,  until  they  come  across  a  suitable  body,  nidus,  or  taber¬ 
nacle,  in  which  to  take  up  their  abode, — or  in  other  words,  to 
1  e-incarnate.  Such  was  the  train  of  thought  and  reasoning 
that  gave  rise  to  Buddha’s  great  doctrine  of  Karma,  the 
doctrine,  viz.,  which  denying  the  existence  of  Soul,  still  asserts 


that  the  effects  on  a  man’s  self  of  his  speech  and  action,  or  in 
other  words  his  character,  are  indestructible  and  cannot  die, 
and  are  as  inevitable  and  as  sure  to  appear,  as  the  effects  of 
violations  of,  or  conformity  to  the  Laws  of  Nature;  thus 
accountmgfor  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  without  the  necessity 
of  a  Soul,  and  explaining  the  world  of  the  future  from  the 
world  of  the  present,  as  it  explains  the  present  from  the  world 
of  the  past.  As  for  the  origin,  age,  and  First  Cause  of  the 
whole ^  Universe  itself  which  so  exercised  those  who  believed 
in  a  Supreme  Soul,  Buddha  having  satisfactorily  explained  to 
himself  the  limited  world  we  see,  was  content  to  dismiss  the 
larger  question  as  a  mystery  beyond  the  range,  as  it  was 
un worthy  the  concern,.  of  serious  men. 


Having  in  this  way  explained  the  World  and  the  Human  Mind 
without  resorting  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  souls,  Buddha 
was  also  prepared  with  a  complete  and  harmonious  scheme 
for  realizing  the  other  two  pre-requisites  of  any  philosophy  that 
should  hope  for  popular  support,  viz.,  the  getting  rid  of  re-birth 
and  re-incarnation  on  earth,  and  the  attaining  to  a  state  of  bliss. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  popular  religion  and 
philosophies  of  the  Hindoos,  the  escape  from  further  re-birth 
and  re-incarnation  on  earth  was  to  be  attained  only  by  the 
laying  up  of  sufficient  merit,—- whether  through  rites  and 
ceremonies,  purifications,  penances,  and  prayers,  as  in  the 
popular  religion;  or  by  the  extremes  of  asceticism  and  self- 
mortification  as  with  the  Yogi  hermits;  or  by  knowledge  alone 
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as  among  the  Vedanta  and  other  philosophers — hut  that  none 
of  them  were  able  so  to  purge  the  soul  of  its  self-interest,  crav¬ 
ings,  and  vanities,  as  to  fit  it  for  that  union  with  the  Supreme 
Soul  which  was  the  only  condition  of  its  escape  from  the 
rounds  of  birth  and  re-birth  on  earth.  And  we  have  now  to 
ask  how  Buddha  proposed  to  do  it  ?  Evidently,  by  in  some 
way  or  other  destroying  the  Mind-atoms,  or  their  re-incarnating 
acroremites.  But  how?  These  atoms  could  not  be  killed  by 
the  death  of  the  body,  either  as  atoms  or  when  united  into 
those  more  or  less  definite  and  constant  aggregates  which  we 
know  as  individual  character.  Nor  could  they  be  killed  by 
knowledge  as  in  the  Vedanta  and  Sankhya  Systems,  for 
knowledge  alone  would  not  give  virtue  and  character.  They 
could  only  be  said  to  be  killed  when  the  cravings  and  desires 
ceased  to  exist.  But  as  no  asceticism  and  self-mortification, 
however  extreme,  even  if  it  killed  the  bodily  organs  associated 
with  desire  (and  this  it  could  never  altogether  do  while  life 
lasted),  could  kill  the  mind  atoms  of  desire,  could  kill  pride,  or 
self-love,  or  that  craving  for  future  bliss  which  was  the  motive- 
power  impelling  to  these  mortifications  ;  the  only  other  possible 
alternative  was  to  starve  them  out,  as  it  were,  by  withdrawing 
conscious  attention  from  them,  and  so,  gradually  allowing 
them  to  die  of  inanition.  Now  the  only  way  of  preventing 
the  mind  from  dwelling  too  much  on  its  own  self,  was  to  fix 
it  on  the  not  self  that  is  to  say  on  the  happiness  or  welfare  of 
others.  It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  kill  the  desires  outright  as  the  Yogis  did, 
by  the  direct  method  of  extreme  mortification  and  asceticism ; 
but  only  that  they  should  be  so  far  disciplined  and  trained  as 
to  keep  them  at  every  point  overshadowed  and  overpowered,  as 
it  were,  by  the  higher  motives  ;  to  keep  them  so  subdued,  in  a 
word,  that  the  mind  could  always  be  turned  from  them,  and 
concentrated  on  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  others.  And 
hence  it  was  that  Buddha,  after  trying  a  course  of  self- 
mortification,  penance,  and  asceticism  in  the  forest,  and 
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finding  it  unavailing,  came  out  of  it,  not  indeed  to  eat  and 
diink,  and  love  and  hate  like  other  men,  hut  to  practice  a 
bodily  and  mental  regimen  which,  although  extreme  when 
compared  with  the  freedom  of  other  religious  reformers  such  as 
Mahomet  and  Christ,  was  when  compared  with  the  extreme 
asceticism  of  the  Yogis,  almost  licentious.  His  plan,  then, 
was  not  to  try  and  stamp  out  that  smallest  residuum  of  desire 
necessary  to  life,  hut  to  so  arrange  matters  that,  like  Napoleon, 
he  should  be  able  at  all  times  and  places  to  concentrate  an 
overpowering  force  of  unselfish  motive  on  any  point  where 
desire  was' likely  to  arise,  and  so  to  beat  it  off  or  keep  it  down; 
to  so  load  the  unselfish  motives,  as  it  were,  that,  throw  the 
man  in  what  position  you  would,  his  love  for  others  and 
abnegation  of  self  would  always,  as  in  a  loaded  die,  turn  face' 
uppermost.  He  would,  in  a  word,  out-mnnmuvre  selfishness 
and  desire,  and  starve  them  out,  rather  than  attempt  to  kill 
them  outright  by  a  direct  attack,— -which,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
believed  to  be  for  ever  impossible.  Now  this  method  he 
summed  up  in  what  he  called  his  “  noble  eight  fold  path  ” 
which  consisted  m  the  following  eight  particulars: — Right 
belief,  right  feeling,  right  speech,  right  action,  right  metuuTof 
livelihood,  right  endeavour,  right  memory,  and  right  medita¬ 
tion.  And  here  it  is  evident  that  the  word  right  must  mean 
that  two  sides  exist,  and  that  feeling,  speech,  action,  modes  of 
livelihood,  endeavour,  memory,  and  meditation  .are  not  to  be 
crushed  out  altogether  by  extreme  asceticisms  and  self- 
mortifications,  as  was  tbe  endeavour  of  the  Yogi  philosophers, 
hut  only  that  the  nobler  exercises  of  these  functions,  and  not 
the  baser,  shall  at  every  point  be  kept  supreme;  that  our 
feeling,  for  example,  shall  be  one  of  love,  not  of  hate ;  that 
our  speech  shall  be  charitable,  and  not  envious  or  spiteful ;  that 
our  action  shall  he  for  the  good  of  others,  and  not  of 
ourselves;  that  our  mode  of  livelihood  shall  be  one  which 
while  enabling  us  to  support  life,  shall  not  be  such  as  shall 
stimulate  or  inflame  desire ;  that  our  endeavour  shall  be  after 
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high  and  pure  thoughts  and  resolves,  and  not  bodily  mortifica¬ 
tion  ;  that  our  memory  shall  dwell  on  the  lives  of  the  Saints 
and  Arhats,  and  not  on  vain  repetitions  of  the  words  of  the 
Vedas ;  and  that  our  meditations  shall  be  centred  on  the 
noblest  truths,  and  not,  like  the  Yogis,  on  mere  nothingness- 
and  vacancy — with  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  tip  of  the  nose !  In  all 
this  we  see  that  two  terms  are  involved  between  which  the  ri^ht 

o 

relationship  or  harmony  has  to  be  established,  and  not  merely 
one  term,  with  the  other  crushed  out.  Not  a  Greek  harmony 
it  is  true,  where  the  several  parts  of  our  nature  are  as  evenly 
balanced  as  the  opposite  sides  of  a  circle,  but  such  a  treatment 
of  them  that  the  unselfish  side  shall  always  keep  uppermost. 
This  involves,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  severe  discipline,  and 
to  those  who  would  reach  the  highest  goal,  what  to  our  Western 
rnindc  would  seem  the  extreme  of  asceticism.  The  novice,  for 
example,  who  enrolled  himself  in  the  order  of  monks  which 
Buddha  established,  was  not  to  marry  ;  he  was  to  beg  his  food 
from  door  to  door,  dressed  in  a  ragged  orange-coloured  robe 
and,  dwelling  in  a  hut  in  the  forest,  was  to  spend  long  hours  in 
meditation  on  the  sublirnest  truths,  and  on  the  best  ways  of 
doing  good.  But  as  the  selfish  nature  in  man  is  naturally 
stronger  than  the  unselfish,  something  more  was  necessary  to- 
make  the  higher  nature  the  stronger  than  merely  disciplining- 
the  lower  and  stroking  it  over  with  fine  ethical  precepts,  how¬ 
ever  golden.  All  religions  have  felt  this  need,  and  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  it  some  in  one  way  some  in  another.  Christianity,, 
for  example,  took  the  positive  method  of  attempting  to  re¬ 
inforce  and  redouble  the  natural  strength  of  the  higher  nature,, 
by  the  stimulus  of  the  enthusiasm  aroused  among  men  by  the 
presence  of  a  unique  personal  exemplar.  BuU  as,  according  to 
Buddha,  each  man  had  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  for  him¬ 
self,  without  God  or  Soul,  this  method  was  not  available ;  and 
the  only  alternative  was,  in  some  way  or  other,  still  further  to- 
weaken  the  lower  desires.  His  plan  was  to  cause  the  decay 
and  death  of  our  lower  nature  not  so  much  by  directly 
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attempting  to  stamp  out  the  desires  as  they  arose,  as  by 
starving  them  out  through  cutting  of!  the  motive's  for  them  at 
their  root;  in  the  same  way,  and  on  the'  same  principle,  as  we 
tcel  that  to  the  condemned  man  about  to  die,  the  motives  for 
untmthf illness  are  withdrawn.  Now  as  Buddha  conceived 
that  the  motive-power  which  kept,  up  the  existence  of  desire, 
vas  the  belief  in  tin:  existence  in  us  of  a.  Soul,  or  continuous 
thread  of  personal  identity  running  alike  through  our  present, 
past,  and  future,  so  that  the  pleasure  lost  now,  would  he  gained 
m  the  future  by  the  same  continuous  ego  ;  he  made  the  denial  of 
it  the  first  step  in  the  programme  of  his  “  noble  eightfold  path ;  ” 
Bight  Belief,  viz.  or  belief  in  the  non-existence  of  Soul,  Divine 
or  human.  Believing  the  soul,  as  we  have  seen,  to  he  a  mere 


aggregateot  more  or  less  definite  feelingsand  powers, — ‘skandas’ 
lie  called  them— sensations,  abstract  ideas,  memory,  reflec¬ 
tion,  attention,  will,  joy,  covetousness,  contentment,  shame, 
cflnmtery,.  love,  hate,  doubt,  delusion,  vanity,  pride,  merit 
and  demerit,  etc.,  etc.,  some  .rr>  of  them  in  all,  including,  he  it 
observed,  individuality  or  self-consciousness,  from  which,  as 
we  lane  seen,  the  idea  ot  a  continuous  sou]  arises — and 


believing  these  faculties  and  sentiments,  in 


turn,  to  be  mere 


arSie&!ltcs  of  mind-atoms  in  different  combinations ;  these 
combinations  coming  into  being  and  passing  away  like  bubbles, 
mirage,  or  the  foam  of  the  sea — lie  considered  it  to  bens  absurd 
to  imagine  that  the  same  soul  or  individuality,  the  same  ‘I  am,’ 
that  enjoyed  or  suffered  to-day,  would  enjoy  or  suffer  to¬ 
morrow,  as  it  would  be  to  imagine  that  it  would  be  the  same  water 
that  would  make  the  river  to-morrow,  that  makes  it  to-day. 
Ly  ^‘W^Hy  stalling  the  desires,  then,  by  cutting  off'all  motive 
for  their  action  through  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  soul  in  man,  Buddha  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
higher  nature  supreme  at  every  point,  and  that  in  time  the 
craving  and  desire,  the  thirst  for  existence,  would  gradually 
slacken,  until  it  ceased  altogether.  lie  believed  that  the' 
discipie  who  had  felt  the  ineflicacy  of  all  the  rites  and 
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ceremonies,  the  prayers,  penances,  and  self  “mortifications  of 
the  Brahmins,  and  who  should  begin  afresh  by  denying  the 
existence  of  Soul  whether  Divine  or  human,  and  of  individuality 
and  personal  identity,  would  be  able  gradually  to  reduce  all 
sensuality  and  hatred,  all  clinging  to  existence  here  or  here- 
after  to  a  minimum,  and  finally  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether; 
that  he  would  then  be  fit  to  enter  on  the  path  of  the  Holy 
Ones  or  Arliats,  where,  free  from  all  clinging  to  life,  from  all 
pride,  envy,  self-righteousness,  and  sin,  he  would,  like  a  mother 
with  her  child,  have  nothing  else  to  live  for  but  love  to  others, 
.and  universal  good-will.  He  would  have  attained  to  holiness, 
and  would  have  put  an  end  to  all  delusion  and  all  sorrow.  He 
would,  in  Buddha’s  own  beautiful  metaphors,  stand  like  a  pillar 
of  the  city  gates  unmoved,  like  the  broad  expanse  of  earth 
unvexed,  or  like  the  pellucid  lake  unruffled;  and  would  not 
•only  have  reached  a  bliss,  a  mental  serenity  and  peace  passing 
all  understanding  while  he  lived,  but  at  the  end  of  this  life 
there  should  be  for  him  no  more  re-births  on  earth.  All  desire 
.and  craving  having  become  extinct,  no  more  Karma  in  con¬ 
sequence  was  being  produced,  while  the  old  one  was  gradually 
•working  itself  out  and  becoming  exhausted.  Now  this  bliss 
here  on  earth,  followed  by  death,  or  rather  freedom  from  re¬ 
birth  hereafter,  is  what  Buddha  means  by  Nirvana — an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  term  which,  following  as  it  does  by  logical 
necessity  from  the  whole  of  his  doctrine,  re-unites  and 
reconciles  the  views  of  those  two  hostile  schools  of  commen¬ 
tators  the  one  of  whom  would  have  it  to  mean  only  a  blissful 
peaceful  state  of  mental  sei'enity  in  which  all  desire  is  extin¬ 
guished,  and  the  other  only  annihilation,  by  making  it  to 
mean  both,  only  not  at  one  and  the  same  time — hut  first  bliss 
here  and  in  this  world,  and  afterwards  annihilation  and 
•extinction.  And  if,  as  the  Northern  Buddhists  and  some  of 
the  sects  of  Southern  Buddhism  contend,  Nirvana  means  also 
the  continuance  of  this  blissful  state  into  another  sphere  of 
existence ;  this,  too,  would  still  he  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
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.11  ud (Ilia’s  doctrine.  For  if  the  had  mind-sggrogetes,  t Iic^ 
aggregates  giving  rise  to  desire,  etc.,  must  continue  for  ever  to 
exist  and  to  cause  re~birtli  on  earth  unless  killed  out,  the  <mo<I 

"O'  '*• 

mind-aggregates  which  help  to  kill  these  bad  ones  bv  drawing 
off  attention  from  them,  must  also  continue  to  (exist  through 
all  time.  And  if  these  good  aggregates  can  produce  a  blissful 
state  of  in i ml  even  in  this  world  and  while  die  body  still  lives., 
much  more  must  they  produce  this  blissful  state  when  the 
body  no  longer  lives  to  oppose  them. 

If  now  we  ask  in  a  general  way'  how  Buddhism  differed  in 
these  respects  from  the  existing  Religion  and  Philosophies  of 
the  time,  we  must  answer  that:  while  they  held  out  to  their  votaries 
and  lol lowers  a  blissful  existence  in  another  state  of  bchm  la¬ 
the  union  of  their  individual  souls  with  the  Supreme  Soul,  and,, 
in  consecpienee.  a,  eessat  ion  from  re-inearnat  ion  on  earth,  Ihnhiha 
held  out  to  Ins  jo] lowers,  boides  the  same  freedom  from  re¬ 
incarnation,  a  blissiul  existence  in  I  In*  life,  now  and  here,  even 
if  not  in.  another  hie  also.  Besides,  while  what  the  Hindoo- 
Religion  and  Philosophies  promised,  although  beautiful  in 
theory,  was  impossible  of  attainment  while  the  existence  of  a 
continuous  and  individual  soul  was  assumed ;  what  Buddha 
promised  was  within  the  reach  of  all.  And  all  this  he  was  able 
to  do  for  them,  by  a  new  synthesis,  merely,  of  doctrines  already ' 
held  in  one  or  other  of  the  existing  Hindoo  Systems,  and  without 
violating  any  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Hindoo  thought,— 
with  the  single  exception,  of  course,  of  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  Souls.  But  this  denial  of  a  continuous  personality 
or  individuality,  however  scientifically  true,  was  so  opposed  to 
the  intuitions  of  men,  that  Buddhism,  after  having  over-run 
the  greater  part  of  India,  was  driven  out  in  turn  again  by 
Liahminism  which,  with  its  doctrine  of  the  soul,  was  more  in 
harmony,  at  that  stage  of  culture,  with  the  intuitions  and 
consciousness  of  men. 

And  now  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  sum  up  the  general* 
significance  of  these  Hindoo  systems  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 
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by  contrasting  them  in  their  great  characteristics  with  our 
Western  modes  of  thought.  And  this  cannot  be  better  done, 
perhaps,  than  by  comparing  them  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
propose  to  attain  the  great  end  of  all  religions,  in  so  far,  that 
is,  as  religions  affect  the  minds  and  characters  of  men.  Now 
as  the  lower  faculties  of  our  nature,  our  self-interest  and  passions, 
are  stronger  than  our  higher  feelings  and  our  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  we  may  say  that  the  main  object  of  all 
religious  and  ethical  systems  has  been  to  devise  means  whereby 
these  positions  shall  be  reversed,  and  the  higher  instincts  of 
our  nature  be  so  re-inforced  and  strengthened,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  their  relative  weakness  they  may  be  made  practically 
supreme.  And  this,  it  is  obvious,  can  he  done  either  by 
weakening  and  depressing  our  lower  nature,  or  by  stimulating 
and  strengthening  our  higher,  or  by  both  together.  Now  the 
scheme  of  the  Hindoo  Eeligion  and  Philosophy  is  one  of  pure 
and  absolute  repression,  a  dead  mechanical  round  of  pure 
asceticism,  self -mortification,  and  penance,  with  such  bodily  or 
worldly  sacrifices  as  are  involved  in  the  offering  of  worldly 
goods  or  in  the  refraining  from  physical  and  bodily  comforts. 
In  this  scheme,  the  higher  nature  is  kept  uppermost,  as  we  see, 
not  by  any  direct  re-inf orcement  of  itself  from  without,  but  by 
the  direct  weakening  and  depression  of  the  lower  nature.  In 
Buddhism,  the  whole  of  these  rites,  ceremonies,  sacrifices,  and 
offerings  are  swept  away,  the  extremes  of  asceticism  and  self¬ 
mortification  are  avoided  as  useless  and  unnecessary,  and  only 
such  repression  is  put  on  appetites  and  desires  as  shall  prevent 
their  intruding  on  the  field  of  consciousness ;  the  main  reliance 
being  placed  on  the  process  of  starving  them  out,  by  denying 
the  existence  of  the  soul,  or  continuous  identity,  in  whose 
service  they  are  yoked,  and  thus  cutting  off  the  motives 
that  keep  up  their  activity ;  trusting  that  when  the  motives 
for  selfishness  are  killed  out,  there  will  be  no  more 
reason  for  withholding  our  natural  sympathies  from  others,  than 
three  would  he  for  a  condemned  man  withholding  the  truth  on  the 


morning  of  his  execution,  or  for  :i  balloon  not  rising  in  the  air 
when  the  ropes  that  keep  it  to  the  earth  are  cut  away.  With 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  all  is  different  ;  and  the 
difference  is  typical  of  the  lolo  o/lo  difference  between 
Eastern  and  Western  thought.  Christianity  diflers  from  both 
Ilindooism  and  Buddhism  in  the  same  way  as  the  principle  of 
love  differs  from  the  principle  of  asceticism,  as  (he  solicitude 
ol  affection  differs  from  the  sordid  calculations  of  hope  and 
fear.  It  acts,  not  by  repressing  the  lower,  hut  by  stimulating 
the  higher  nature  :  raising  it  above  itself,  as  it  were,  by  holding 
up  before  it  for  its  contemplation  a  Divine  ideal  and  object  of 
love,  in  whose  presence  the  lower  desires  shrink  into  the  shade. 
In  other  words,  while  Ilindooism  would  keep  the  higher  nature 
uppermost,  by  the  direct  lint  negative  method  of  killing  out  the 
lower,  and  Ihuldbism  by  the  indirect  hut  still  negative  method 
of  cutting  away  the  motives  fluff  feed  its  root,  Christianity 
would  accomplish  the  same  object  by  the  positive  method  of 
directly  stimulating,  strengthening,  and  aggrandizing  the  higher 

nature,  by  holding  up  before  it  a  supreme  object  of  devotion 

and  love. 

Now  if  these  differences  correspond  to  differences  in  the  very 
genius  of  Eastern  and  Western  Thought,  it  is  not  very  likely 
they  will  stop  here,  but  will  he  found  to  run  into  every  aspect 
of  practical  life  and  conduct.  Ilindooism,  for  example,  repre¬ 
sents^  the  extreme  of  Individualism.  The  one  object  of  its 
votaries  is  to  save  their  own  souls,  not  by  working  for  the 
welfare  of  others  but  by  attending  solely  to  their  own 'salvation 
not  by  following  through  love  the  footsteps  of  a  high  personal 
exemplar  wherever  they  may  lead,  but  by  practising  a  low  and 
selfish,  asceticism,  and  by  keeping  a  profit  and  loss  account  of 
merit  and  demerit.  It  has  no  regard,  therefore,  for  the 
welfare  of  tlie  family,  let  alone  for  that  of  the  State,  or  the 
world  at  large  ;  and  to  this  disregard,  the  doctrine  of  re-incarna¬ 
tion,  winch  means  the  incarnation  in  their  children  not  of  then- 
own  souls  but  of  the  souls  of  other  men,  still  further  lends 
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itself.  Indeed,  neither  Ilindooism  nor  Buddhism,  being  based, 
the  one  on  the  doctrine  of  Soul  as  the  Supreme  Cause  of  things, 
and  the  other  on  its  mere  denial,  can  find  support  in  their 
systems  for  any  doctrine  of  love  among  men ;  for  that  senti¬ 
ment  can  only  get  inspiration  from  an  intelligent,  loving  First 
Cause,  and  not  from  a  mere  blind  Vital  Principle  or  Soul. 
Now  Christianity  no  doubt,  too,  is  primarily  individualistic, 
for  the  first  object  of  the  believer  is  to  save  his  own  soul ;  yet 
owing  to  its  getting  its  constraining  force  from  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  the  fatherhood  of  God,  it  permits  and  encourages 
all  that  can  make  for  the  good  of  the  family,  the  State,  and  the 
World  ;  feeling  that  in  this  it  is  doing  the  will  of  God.  Again 
the  object  of  Ilindooism  being  to  attain  to  bliss  by  the  direct 
suppression  of  all  forms  of  desire,  all  the  great  work  of  secular 
life  which  springs  from  the  stimulus  of  one  or  other  form  of 
desire — of  wealth,  of  power,  of  fame,  of  applause — is  directly 
repressed ;  and  life  itself,  with  nothing  on  which  to  exercise 
itself,  must  become  a  weariness,  and  re-birth  therefore  a  misery 
and  sorrow.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  Civilization,  which  is  the 
record  of  the  achievements  of  man  when  pushed  on  by  the 
desire  to .  satisfy  his  wants, — his  want  of  what  is  good  to  eat, 
good  to  wear,  good  to  ease  the  friction  of  life  and  of  society, 
good  for  peace  of  mind,  good  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye 
and  heart,  and  the  like, — it  is  obvious  that  Civilization,  to  men 
who  can  live  on  a  little  rice,  and  with  whom  the  satisfaction  of 
these  desires  could  only  serve  to  lay  up  a  store  of  future 
demerit,  must  be  an  anomaly ;  and,  since  for  the  same  reasons, 
Science,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  and  in  its  application, 
to  the  arts  of  life,  has  made  no  advance  ;  must  remain  stagnant 
and  unprogressive.  Buddhism,  too,  has  no  need  of  Science  ;  for 
although,  like  Christianity,  it  makes  the  good  of  others  one  of 
its  means  of  Salvation,  it  is  not  their  bodily  or  mental  welfare 
but  only  the  welfare  of  their  souls  that  is  its  object,  and  not  of 
their  souls  in  the  sense  of  expanding  and  enlarging  them,  but 
only  in  the  sense  of  the  merit  or  demerit,  the  profit  or  loss  they 
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are  laying  up  for  themselves  against  the  day  of  .judgment  or 
re-incarnation.  It  supplies,  therefore,  no  motive  to  forward 
Science,  or  to  apply  it  to  the  arts  of  life.  And  as  the  object  of 
Buddhism  is  the  suppression  of  all  desire,  it  gives  no  stimulus 
to  material  progress  or  to  < 'ivilizaf  mn.  Indeed  one  may 
observe  here,  that  neither  Ilindooism  nor  Buddhism  could  be 
universal  religions,  were  it  for  nothing  more'  than  that  they 
both  require  that  others  shall  supply  tii-ir  bodily  wants  while 
they  sit  in  meditation:  and  therefore  their  success,  viz.,  the 
getting  rid  oi.  desire,  is  only  possiide  on  the  condition  that 
others  shall  have  enough  desire  to  work  to  support  them. 
With  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  whore  the  desires,  instead 
of  being  repressed,  find  their  legitimate  sphere  iu  working  for 
the  good  of  the  family,  the  State,  and  the  World,  Science  is 
directly  stimulated  and  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  its  practical 
results  ;  and  would  he  more  so.  indeed,  were  it  not  for  fear  of 
its  speculative  ellects  on  the  .Mosaic  Cosmogony  with  which 
Christianity  happens  to  he  hound  up.  Civilization,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  is  to  that  extent  directly  promoted  by  Christianity. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  may  say  of  Buddhism,  that  it  is  the 
most  determined  attempt  ever  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  world  not  only  without  God  or  the  Soul,  hut  without  either 
Civilization  or  the  influence  of  environing  conditions.  The 
attempt,  however,  to  make  of  it  a  universal  religion  was 
hopeless  m  the  face  of  the  higher  point  at  which '  Western 
I. bought  had  arrived.  For  although  its  beautiful  ethical 


precepts  were  iu  many  ways  identical  with  those  of  Christianity, 
still  the  difference  in  the  position  occupied  by  theses  ('tides  hi 
the  systems  of  Buddha  and  of  Christ  respectively  is  as  great 
as  the  difference  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  Laws  of 
Lature  m  Stoicism  and  in  Modern  Science.  In  Stoicism, 
although  the  Laws  of  Nature  were  held  up  as  inflexible  and 
inviolable  as  a  Fate  to  which  all  must  how,  still  no  attempt  was 
made  to  discover  any  of  these  laws ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  particular  laws,  no  advance  was  possible 
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■either  In  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  civilization,  or  In  the  arts 
of  life.  So,  too,  with  Buddhism.  Although  its  central  precept, 
ns  In  Christianity,  Is  the  doing  good  to  others,  that  good 
consists  In  the  cutting  away  of  all  desire,  and  therefore  no 
-effective  motive  is  given  for  improving  the  material  welfare  of 
men.  Its  power  of  really  helping  others,  accordingly,  could 
go  no  farther  than  sitting  idly  weeping  over  them  or  with 
them,  or  In  the  barren  comfort  of  wishing  them  well ;  whereas 
Christianity,  by  encouraging  Science  in  the  application  of  its 
•discoveries  to  the  welfare  of  the  family,  the  State,  and  the 
World,  really  does  the  good  which  Buddhism  may  desire 
indeed,  but  which,  from  its  very  genius  and  spirit,  it  can  take 
no  step  to  carry  into  effect. 


CHAPTER  nr. 


MODERN  THEOSOPHY 

TN  tlie  present  chapter  I  propose  to  complete  my  study 
of  Hindoo  Thought  by  some  account  of  that  curious 
modern  mixture  of  Hindooism  and  Buddhism  which  is  known  as 
Theosophy.  I  do  this  the  more  readily  inasmuch  as  it  will  not 
only  give  me  an  opportunity  of  discussing  certain  great  in¬ 
tellectual  fallacies  by  which  the  human  mind  has  at  all  times 
been  deceived,  but  will  also  help  to  dissipate  the  exaggerated 
pretensions  which  have  been  made  for  this  particular  system 
by  its  modern  disciples.  For  this  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Eastern 
Sages,  this,  philosophy  of  the  Mahatmas  or.  Masters,  professes,, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  to  contain  a  more  comprehensive, 
harmonious,  and  sublime  scheme  of  the  Universe,  than  that 
unfolded  in  the  Modem  Philosophy  of  Evolution;  and  to* 
meet  and  satisfy  the  higher  emotions  and  needs  of  the  intellect, 
and  heart  better  than  the  Religion  of  Christ.  I  had  myself 
stumbled  on  the  subject  during  the  course  of  my  studies  of 
Hindoo  Thought,  and  imagining  that  perhaps  it  would  form 
only  a  natural  sequence  or  pendant  to  the  other  Hindoo 
Systems,  I  entered  on  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Sinnett’s  “  Esoteric 
Buddhism,55  the  work  in  which  the  Mahatmas  first  gave  their 
knowledge  to  the  Western  World,  with  somewhat  languid 
interest.  But  I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  found  that  it  con¬ 
tained  a  system  of  Cosmogony,  Ethics,  and  Metaphysics,  more 
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complex,  Ingenious,  and  harmoniously  adjusted,  than  any  I  had 
yet  known;  a  system  elaborated  and  refined  to  a  point  of 
detail,  of  which  there  was  no  example  In  orthodox  Buddhism 
01  in  any  of  the  other  Hindoo  Systems,  and  to  which  the* 
system  of  Evolution  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  with  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  far-related  symmetries,  alone  In  'Western  Thought 
affords  a  parallel.  I  was  amazed  at  the  stupendousness  and 
harmony  of  the  scheme,  rather  than  convinced  by  it,  but  I 
nevertheless  felt  that  here  was  a  system  of  Thought  before* 
which  one  must  pause,  a  system  which  one  could  not  skip,  but 
which  would  stand  confronting  one  until  It  had  been  reckoned 
with,  and  in  some  straightforward  and  legitimate  manner  put 
out  of  the  way.  I  had  at  that  time  been  reading  a. 
good  deal  about  thought-transference,  hypnotism,  clair¬ 
voyance,  and  the  like,  and  was  no  doubt  carried  away 
into  allowing  the  powers  of  the  Mahatmas  a  greater  range 
than,  as  we  shall  see,  can  legitimately  be  claimed  for  them;, 
and  it  was  not  until  I  saw  that  the  Mahatmas  had  assumed  for 
these  powers  of  clairvoyance,  etc.,  an  extension  Into  spheres  of 
truth' not  legitimately  open  to  them,  that  I  perceived  that  the 
picturesque  symmetries  and  ingenious  harmonies  which  had  at 
first  so  much  impressed  me,  were  not  necessarily  the  expression 
of  real  facts  at  all — facts,  that  is  to  say,  which  could  be  seen  by 
us  all  if  our  faculties  had  been  sharpened  by  training  and 
exercise  to  the  due  pitch — but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  need 
only  he  mere  paper-harmonies ;  harmonies,  that  is,  which  if  one 
knew  the  precise  difficulties  to  be  overcome  could  be  worked 
out  on  paper,  like  prize  puzzles,  by  successive  generations  of 
ingenious  monks  exercising  their  imagination  and  working1 
perhaps,  on  some  earlier  design  or  pattern  that  had  come  down 
to  them.  And  then,  too,  I  perceived  that  however  high  and 
noble  the  aims  of  the  Theosophists  might  be,  and  this  I  readily 
admit,  if  once  this  illegitimate  method  of  the  self-hypnotist 
and  clairvoyant,  were  to  supersede  the  ordinary  and  legitimate 
methods  of  Science,  viz.,  observation,  experiment,  induction, 
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ancl  verification — not  only  would  men  be  perplexed  with  the 
world  of  ghosts  and  shades  and  malignant  spirits  of  the 
departed  which  the  Tiieo  sophists  have  conjured  up  for  us,  but 
it  would  bring  back  all  those  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
which  we  have  at  last  and  with  so  much  labour  happily  out¬ 
grown.  The  witch  and  the  black  magician  would  again  be 
with  us;  the  sorcerer  would  take  the  place  of  the  Scientific 
Physician  and  of  the  careful  observer  of  Natural  Law  ;  and  the 
more  nervous  portion  of  mankind  self-hypnotized  by  their  own 
superstitions,  would  again  be  whipped  into  madness  by  the 
imaginary  presence  among  them  of  hosts  of  malignant  but 
invisible  foes.  And  now  I  saw  why  it  was  that  the  high  priests 
both  of  Religion  and  Science  had  passed  by  Theosophy  in 
silence.  The  truth  is,  it  does  not  lay  itself  open  to  refutation 
either  by  Physical  Science  or  by  Religion.  Not  by  Science  ; 
for  it  professes  to  exhibit  its  harmonies  on  a  plane  to  which 
Science  does  not  pretend  to  have  as  yet  been  able  to  penetrate, 
and  by  means  of  mental  powers  to  which  Science  with  its 
limitation  to  the  five  senses  and  the  instruments  that  aid  them, 
is  a  stranger.  Nor  can  it  be  refuted  by  Religion ;  for  it  simply 
and  frankly  opposes  the  authority  and  revelation  of  the 
Mahatmas  to  the  authority  and  revelation  of  Jesus  and 
Mahomet,  and  nothing  more  can  be  said.  If  refuted  at  all,  it 
would  most  easily  be  done  by  the  method  which  the  Zoologist 
would  use  to  refute  the  claims  of  some  strange  and  newly- 
discovered  mammal  that  was  being  forced  on  his  notice ;  from 
the  point  of  view,  viz.,  of  its  philosophical  genealogy,  or  the 
position  it  occupies  in  the  evolutionary  chain  of  World- 
Philosophy  as  a  whole.  And  one  would  make  the  same  reply 
to  Theosophy  that  the  Scientist  would  to  the  stranger  who 
should  come  from  Australia,  bringing  with  him  specimens  of  its 
flora  and  fauna,  and  who  should  contend  that  their  rich  and 
luxuriant  foliage  or  their  particular  beauties  of  structure 
rendered  it  probable  that  they  would  supersede  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  W estern  World.  The  Scientist  would  reply  that 
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this  result  must  be  for  ever  impossible,  as  the  forms  in  question 
kangaroos,  ferns,  and.  palm-like  trees — were  the  lineal 
descendants  and  existing  representatives  of  those  earlier  and 
lower  forms  of  life  which  during  the  Jurassic  period  covered 
the  entire  globe,  but  which,  owing  to  geological  catachysms, 
had  become  imprisoned  in  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
while  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  mainland  had  gone  on  to  the 
development  of  higher  and  higher  forms.  In  the  same  way  one 
would  endeavour  to  prove  that  Theosophy,  like  some  opossum 
among  the  higher  mammalia,  is  the  sole  representative  in  the 
Western  World  of  a  type  and  mode  of  thought  which  attained 
its  culmination  in  the  East  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  but 
which  cut  off  since  then  from  European  influences  has 
remained  stagnant,  while  European  Thought  has  steadily  gone 
on  evolving  into  higher  and  higher  forms.  And  one  might  go 
farther  and  contend  that  far  from  superseding  Western  modes 
of  Thought  as  its  followers  believe,  it  will  not  even  be  able  to 
unite  with  them  so  as  to  take  its  place  as  an  element  in  the 
philosophical  evolution  of  the  future.  But  I  must  limit  myself 
for  the  present  to  the  direct  treatment  of  its  two  great  cardinal 
features,  viz.,  its  Method,  and  its  Doctrine  of  the  Planetary 
Chain.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  treating  the 
matter  seriously,  ridicule  of  the  system  having  already  had  its 
day ;  and  the  discussion,  at  any  rate,  will  serve  to  throw  into 
clearer  relief  some  of  those  curious  tricks  of  intellectual  sleight- 
of-hand  by  which,  in  this  motley  age  of  Spiritualism, 
nationalism,  Scientific  Materialism,  and  Religious  Dogmatism, 
the  beliefs  and  imaginations  of  men  have  been  entrapped, 
fascinated,  or  subdued. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  Instrument  or  Method  by  which 
the  Mahatmas  have  arrived  at  their  knowledge  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  World,  and  of  the  end,  aim,  and  meaning  of 
existence.  Now  of  all  the  characteristics  of  a  system  of 
Philosophy,  this  of  the  Method  or  Instrument  by  which  it 
arrives  at  truth  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Whether  a 
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system  relic,  mainly  „»  tlle  t„t!mony  „f  , 

senses,  asm  Mr.  Spencer’s  Philosophy  „i  Eve]„,i„„,  „K, 

te,t.m„,ly  of  tire  mucr  spiritual  sense,,  ils  in  ^  ' 

tvitl'c,0!  iv”’  ‘™>  C"rI.'fc-’  wl.rtl.cr, 

.tl>  (e,ml,„ai  Nmrnran,  ,t  uses  tl.o  “Illative  Sense,”  „r,  lil„, 

stan.l  ‘  Tl““l  ““  "’Crely  l0gicaI  ™’  fcnicJ  Im, lo¬ 
st., ml, „g;  whether  ,,  »**  the  0(  ^  ^  ^ 

method  ^ofT’  ^  in  th<3  highCr  religionSj  or  «»1>Iovh  the 
clauvoyance  and  hypnotism,  as  is  done  by  the 

Mahatmas, -on  tins  question  of  the  « instrument  ”  or  method 

;:;,0n  ,  1S  MgIxt  or  Wr0I1S  focussing  of  a  camera,  will  depend 
ithei  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  resulting  picture,  or  its  fllse- 

nebs,  exaggeration,  and  deformity.  I  ^ri]i  11nf  +]  , 

ztt*  for  “kiDg  r  r“fc  *°  ^ 

sentitT0”  'Tith  "H*  the  Mahatma,,  i„ 

senting  then-  system  to  the  World,  have  substituted  f,„.  the 

a  name  results  of  then-  method,  totally  different  „„d  illemti„„,„ 

es,  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  Their  method 

“  V":  “f  ’  “  ttC  »f  the  clairvoyant,  ftc  , Wht 

not'  which  *Ile  spiritualistic  medium— it  matters 

winch  for  m  essence  they  are  all  alikc-aml  the  one 
nd,spe»s.bie  condition  to  success  is,  that  ,he  thin.,  Z 
eicai  while  m  the  trancc-Iihe  state  shall  be  previously”  W™ 

ZiZr  :d  ot  min?  ^  *■”  » 

admitted,  the  modSI’ can  do'1™  SM°’  “  “  gc"c™Uy 

thine,  H.  ean  l  ,  8"'““ge  *m1  "™<lrtf»I 

Sir:;8  hidden  pin  iies,  he  <4, 

of  other’s 

nitr  o^t  :vLred  ^  °ut  °f  ^  > 

lool-  ./  n  5  •?  ’  Jn  hls  opacity  of  crystal-gazer  he  can 

the  nn  "l  “p1’'™2  and  tel1  >'ou  t]ie  romance  of  its  history  at 

w-hreh  they  were  the  w.tnoss,  at  the  ruins  of  a  city  wail  ami  re- 
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trace  the  steps  of  its  prosperity  and  decay.  But  all  this  he  can 
do  only  on  one  condition,  viz.,  that  the  facts  in  question  are 
known  to  one  or  other  of  the  persons  present  at  the  seance,  or 
to  those  with  whose  mind  he  has  been  able  to  put  himself  in 
communication.  Now  in  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
increase  of  knowledge  either  of  the  facts  or  of  the  laws  of  Nature 
or  of  human  life,  but  only  its  transfer  or  exchange.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  one  mind  are  picked  and  appropriated  by  another,  and 
the  sum-total  of  knowledge  in  the  world  remains  the  same  as 
before.  And  hence  it  is  that  no  clairvoyant,  thought-reader, 
or  mesmerist  has  ever  professed  to  have  added  anything  by  his 
art  to  the  existing  knowledge  of  Nature  or  of  human  life.  He 
has  never  made  any  discovery  by  it  in  mechanics,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  or  botany;  has  never  by  invention  applied 
discoveries  in  these  sciences  to  the  arts  of  life ;  and  has  never 
thrown  any  new  light  on  history,  or  on  the  causes  that  regulate 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Societies  or  of  States.  Indeed,  unless 
someone  whose  thoughts  he  can  pick  has  already  known  these 
things  before  him,  he  can  utter  no  word;  and  until  the 
astronomer,  the  zoologist,  and  the  traveller  have  spoken,  he 
must  remain  dumb  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Moon  or  Mars, 
as  to  the  life  of  the  deep  sea  beds,  and  as  to  the  interior  of 
dark  and  impenetrable  continents.  And  as  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  that  human  mind  whose  passing  thoughts  he  can 
pick  so  easily,  one  would  as  soon  expect  to  get  an  essay  of 
Bacon  or  a  play  of  Shakespeare  from  a  schoolboy,  as  from 
him.  But  to  do  him  justice,  he  has  made  no  pretence  to  be 
able  by  his  method  to  do  any  of  these  things. 

And  now  observe  the  difference  in  the  attitude  and  pose  of 
the  Mahatmas.  Their  object  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  medium, 
viz.,  to  pass  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible  into  that  trance¬ 
like  state  into  which  a  hypnotized  or  mesmerized  person  is 
thrown ;  their  means,  too,  are  the  same,  viz.,  the  fixing  the 
attention  steadily  on  some  object — in  their  case,  as  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Yoga  Philosophy,  usually  on  the  tip  of  the 
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nose !  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  their  powers  should 
differ  in  hind  from  those  of  the  ordinary  medium,  however 
much,  owing  to  their  greater  asceticism  and  more  systematic 
training,  they  may  differ  in  degree,  as  for  example  in  the  clearness 
of  their  trance-perceptions,  the  distance  to  which  their  nnnd 
can  be  projected,  and  the  like.  And  yet,  with  a  hardihood  to 
which  X  can  remember  no  parallel,  they  have  calmly  assumed 
that  because  they  can  read  off  with  facility  such  facts  and  events 
as  are  known  to  other  minds,  they  could  equally  read  them  were 
they  altogether  unknown.  And,  indeed,  at  the  first  blush  the 
two  things  seem  so  alike,  and  it  seems  to  make  so  little  difference 
whether  you  can  read  off  the  facts  from  other  men’s  minds  or 
read  them  off  independently,  that  their  disciples  have  been 
completely  taken  in.  And  yet  when  you  come  to  consider  it, 
there  is  as  deep  a  gulf  fixed  between  the  two  things, 
as  between  heaven  and  earth.  The  one,  as  we  have 
seen,  gives  no  increase  of  knowledge,  the  other  is  the 
virtual  assumption  of  all  knowledge ;  the  one  goes  no 
farther  than  the  modest  claims  of  the  thought-reader,  the  other 
boldly  claims  the  omniscience  of  a  God.  Once  allow  the 
Mahatmas  this  omniscience,  and  it  follows  that  nothing  in 
heaven  or  earth  or  sea  can  be  concealed  from  their  gaze.  And 
accordingly  we  find  them  claiming,  and  their  disciples  admitting, 
that  they  could,  if  they  would,  settle  for  us  all  those  disputed 
questions  about  the  inner  constitution  of  the  Sun,  the  nature  of 
the  Ethet  and  other  elemental  forces,  and  the  like,  on  which  men 
and  Science  have  been  so  long  engaged  •  while  as  for  what  takes 
place  within  the  mere  limits  of  our  Solar  System,  they  are  as 
familiar  with  it  as  if  it  were  their  own  back  garden.  And  this  claim 
of  omniscience  on  the  part  of  poor  mortals  like  themselves,  their 
disciples  instead  of  baulking  at,  have  swallowed  with  as  much 
credulity  and  easy  good  faith  as  yokels  at  a  country  fair.  Stiffly 
upheld  in  their  belief  by  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  and 
thought-transference  which  in  all  simplicity  they  imagine  to  be 
the  same  sort  of  thing,  but  differing  only  in  degree,  they  have 
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yielded  themselves  up  to  this  claim  to  omniscience  on  the  part 
of  the  Mahatmas  without  a  murmur  of  protest  or  suspicion,  dog¬ 
gedly  upholding  the  claim  themselves,  and  indignantly  repudiat¬ 
ing  any  doubt  cast  on  it  by  others.  And  all  because  some 
poor  clairvoyant  or  thought-reader  is  able  to  read  the  passing 
thoughts  of  other  minds !  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  belief  in  the  Mahatmas  rests  not  on  any  personal  experience 
which  the  disciple  himself  has  of  these  powers,  but  on  the 
false  assumption  that  they  are  really  and  logically  analogous 
with  those  other  powers  of  which  he  has  experience,  viz.,  of  the 
thought-reader  and  hypnotist.  Probably  no  more  successful 
piece  of  intellectual  legerdemain  has  ever  been  played  off  in 
the  history  of  human  thought,  and  considering  how  gross  and 
palpable  Is  the  deception,  when  once  pointed  out,  none  more 
readily  or  greedily  swallowed.  How  gross  the  deception  is, 
and  to  what  ludicrous  lengths  It  will  carry  the  disciple  when 
once  firmly  entertained,  can  nowhere  be  better  seen  than  in  the 
case  of  the  author  of  “  Esoteric  Buddhism.55*  If,  like  the 
rest,  he  has  been  betrayed  by  a  false  analogy  into  believing 
that  the  things  that  are  seen  by  clairvoyants  and  thought- 
readers  in  a  trance  are  the  real  things  themselves,  and  not  the 
mere  thoughts  of  the  things  as  they  exist  in  other  minus,  then  it 
follows  that  these  things  must  have  a  real  objective  existence  in 
fact.  And  hence  we  have  him  gravely  declaring  that  the  astral 
plane  is  crowded  not  only  with  ail  the  thoughts,  ideas,  wishes, 
and  passions  of  all  the  human  beings  who  have  ever  existed, 
but  that  every  mountain,  river,  or  building  has  also  left  its 
image  there,  and  will  continue  to  leave  it  for  immeasurable 
periods  of  time.  And  not  only  these,  but 'the  ghost  of  every 
shop  window,  market  cart,  and  hansom  cab,  even  of  every  old 
hat  and  pair  of  trousers,  is  to  be  found  there  also  !  To  such  a 
depth  of  absurdity  has  he  been  reduced  by  not  perceiving  that 
to  see  the  thoughts  of  things  as  they  exist  in  other  minds 
and  this  is  all  he  had  any  reason  to  expect  from  the  method  of 
♦Nineteenth  Century,  August-,  1894. 
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the  Mahatmas  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  aS  the  omniscience 
involved  in  their  claim  to  sec  the  things  themselves. 

But  if  there  be  still  any  doubt,  and  if  further  proof  be  wanting 
that  neither  clairvoyants,  thought-readers,  nor  Mahatmas  can 
see  what  to  mortal  men  cannot  be  known,  it  will  be  found  in  this 
fact  alone,  viz.,  that  what  these  ‘  Seers  ’  say  they  see  in  the  other 
Morld  for  example  (and  this  is  a  good  test  case),  is  in  each  ease 
■as  different  and  contradictory  as  are  the  impressions  and  ideas 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up.  The  French  Spiritualists, 
it  is  admitted,  declare  that  the  departed  spirits  who  revisit  the 
earth,  re-incarnate  in  their  own  children ;  the  English  Spiritual¬ 
ists  deny  that  they  do  so;  and  yet  both  are  reporting  not  what 
they  imagine,  but  what  they  have  seen.  Again,  both  the  French 
and  English  Spiritualists  assert  that  it  is  the  real  spirits  of  the 
departed  that  appear  in  seance  rooms.  The  Mahatmas,  on  the 


contrary,  are  equally  sure  that  those  are  only  their  cast-off 

‘  shells  or  mortal  passions,  which  have  been  wandering  about 
and  have  been  caught  up  and  re-animated  for  the  time  beam  by 
the  mmd  of  the  medium;  and  that  their  real  self-conscious 
souls  are  far  off  in  Devachan  or  Heaven,  wrapped  in  illusory 
•dreams,  and  sublimely  unconscious  of  the  things  of  Earth. 
Even  the  great  recognized  seers,  in  describing  Heaven  as  they 
lave  actually  seen  it,  differ  as  widely  in  their  reports  as  do  the 
mediums,  and  see  only  the  reflection  of  that  which  they  have 
been  brought  up  to  expect.  The  Mahommedan  sec'rs  for 
•example,  describe  it  as  a  beautiful  garden  of  the  blest,  where 
the  figures  of  the  Ilouris  may  be  seen  reposing  under  the  trees 
in  the  shade;  the  Parsec  sees  the  Ohinbat  Bridge  of  Souls 
guarded  by  the  dread  maiden  and  her  dogs.  Swedenborg 
again,  declared  that  he  actually  saw  in  Heaven  those  conditions 
and  states  which  correspond  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible  in  which 
ie  had  been  brought  up,  and  in  which  he  believed;  while  the 
Thibetan  Mahatmas  see  in  Devachan  only  the  pure  spirit  freed 
loin  all  the  passionate  parts  of  the  Soul,  and  dwelling  in 
peaceful  reverie  on  all  the  higher  experiences  of  what  was  good 
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and  beautiful  in  its  last  incarnation  on  eartli.  Could  anything 
further  than  this  be  wanting  to  the  demonstration  that  what 
■clairvoyants,  thought-readers,  seers,  and  Mahatmas  alike  see, 
is  not  the  real  existences  at  all,  but  only  the  imaginations  or 
impressions  that  have  been  formed  of  them  in  their  own  or 
other  minds  ?  When,  therefore,  the  disciples  of  the  Mahatmas 
in  all  simplicity,  urge  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  system  of 
Cosmogony,  that  it  is  seen  precisely  alike  by  all  the  brother¬ 
hood,  the  humour  and  absurdity  of  the  position  are  as  great 
ns  if  the  mesmerist  should  seriously  appeal  to  the  unanimity  of 
the  mesmerized  under  his  influence,  in  proof  of  the  assertion 
that  the  floor  was  covered  with  rats,  or  that  the  water  they 
were  drinking  was  the  most  delicious  wine ! 

Having,  by  this  first  intellectual  illusion,  led  their  disciples 
to  accept  their  practical  omniscience,  the  Mahatmas,  by  a  second, 
have  induced  them  to  accept  their  omnipotence  also.  Now  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  that  the  body  of  a 
medium  may,  owing  to  some  reversal  of  its  polarity  or  other 
cause,  be  made  to  levitate  towards  the  ceiling  instead  of 
gravitating  to  the  floor ;  and  that  chairs  and  tables  may  be 
made  to  move  from  their  places  by  magnetic  or  other  currents 
emanating  from  his  body,  in  the  same  way  as  magnetic  currents 
capable  of  setting  up  mechanical  movements  proceed  from  a 
bar  of  iron  when  it  has  been  brought  into  the  condition  of  a 
magnet.  But  this  no  more  implies  a  knowledge,  in  the  human 
medium,  of  the  forces  that  play  through  him,  than  in  the  metal 
one.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  long  ago  have  got  from 
the  medium  a  new  science.  But  to  do  him  justice  he  has,  as  I 
have  said,  never  professed  to  know  any  more  than  his  audience 
either  as  to  the  nature  or  the  laws  of  the  subtle  and  mysterious 
forces  that  play  through  his  body,  and  by  which  he,  far  from 
being  able  to  control  them,  is  himself  controlled.  He  becomes 
merely,  as  his  name  implies,  a  medium  for  the  time  being  for 
supplying  us  with  a  new  order  of  facts.  To  get  to  a 
knowledge  either  of  their  nature  or  their  laws,  he,  like  the  rest 
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of  us,  would  be  obliged  to  hn.ve  recourse  to  the  old  method  of 
observation,  experiment,  and  induction;  in  other  words  he 
would  have  to  drop  the  method  of  the  Medium,  Clairvoyant,  or 
Hypnotist,  and  take  up  the  method  of  the  Scientist. 

And  now  observe  how  the  Mahatmas  have  changed  all  this. 
Starting  from  the  power  of  the  medium  to  levitate  to  the  ceiling, 
or  to  make  chairs  and  tables  move  without  personal  contact,  as 
their  premiss  or  basis,  the  Mahatmas  have  persuaded  their 
followers  into  believing  that  it  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
same  sort  of  thing  when  they  profess  to  be  able  to  clothe  the 
spirit  at  pleasure  in  a  new  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  with 
this  body  to  pass  through  stone  walls  as  if  through  air;  to  call 
the  elements  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  to  make  cigars 
for  them,  cups  and  saucers  for  them,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
for  them — and  all  with  as  much  ease  as  when  Jehovah  created 
the  world  out  of  nothing,  or  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  by  an  intellectual  illusion,  persuaded 
them  into  taking  a  leap  across  a  gulf  which  is  practically 
infinite,  the  gulf,  viz.,  that  separates  poor  human  powers  from 
omnipotence,  the  mere  liberation  of  mechanical  force  when  the 
body  or  mind  is  in  a  certain  state  from  the  complete  knowledge 
of  and  control  over  all  the  forces  of  Nature.  And  all  this  as 
if  it  were  no  logical  or  mental  leap  at  all,  but  only  the  next 
step  in  the  common  path  of  logical  sequence  !  With  this- 
monstrous  assumption^  tlic  reader  will  not  feci  surprised  if  I 
here  draw  the  line,  and  affirm  as  I  venture  to  do,  that  all  such 
pretensions  are  and  must  be  pure  delusions  of  the  mind.  For 
consider  it  well,  to  make  out  of  the  scattered  elements  of 
Matter  anything  you  please,  you  would  require  a  complete 
knowledge  of  and  control  over  all  the  laws  and  forces  of  Nature. 
So  that  in  granting  this  power  to  the  Mahatmas,  their  followers 
have  passed  at  a  bound  from  the  premiss  in  which  a  man  is  a 
mere  pipe  through  which  certain  new,  and  more  or  less  unknown 
forces  of  Nature  play,  to  the  conclusion  that  he  can  attain  to 
the  knowledge  and  power  of  a  God. 
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In  this  way  the  Mahatmas,  having  by  one  intellectual  illusion 
induced  their  followers  to  grant  them  omniscience,  and  by 
another  to  grant  them  omnipotence,  had  little  difficulty  thence¬ 
forward  in  getting  them  to  admit,  what  indeed  must  follow  of 
necessity  from  such  superhuman  insight  and  power,  viz.  the 
>  truth  of  their  great  and  elaborate  System  of  Cosmogony,  and 
of  the  revelations  they  have  given  of  the  end,  aim,  and  meaning 
of  human  life.  And  finding  in  this  scheme  many  subtle  and 
seductive  harmonies,  this  again  has  re-acted  on  and  confirmed 
the  belief  in  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  the  Mahatmas. 
What  I  now  propose  to  do,  accordingly,  is  to  examine  this 
system  of  Cosmogony,  to  trace  its  genealogy,  and  mark  out,  if 
possible,  its  place  in  the  chain  of  evolution  of  ^World-l?hilosophy 
as  a  whole.  I  shall  also  try  and  determine  whether  in  its  inner 
structure  it  exhibits  those  marks  which,  humanly  speaking,  we 
should  expect  in  a  System  proceeding  from  omniscient  and 
omnipotent  minds,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  its  harmonies,  like  those  paper  constitutions 
—  constructed  in  such  numbers  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  are  not  more  easily  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that 
they  are  merely  paper-harmonies,  ingenious  devices  for  meeting 
certain  great  cardinal  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  human  soul, 
but  having  in  themselves,  except  on  paper,  no  real  existence 
at  all. 

To  begin  with  then — if  it  be  asked  what  it  is  specially  in 
Theosophy  that  has  so  fascinated  and  subdued  the  many  able 

l  and  competent  minds  who  have  embraced  it,  and  that,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  from  its  demonstrations  of  those  scientific 
methods  with  which  most  of  these  minds  have  been  familiar 
from  childhood,  we  shall  be  obliged  unhesitatingly  to  answer, 
the  harmonies  of  what  is  known  as  the  6  Planetary  Chain/ 
This  Chain,  which  I  shall  presently  describe,  has  as  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  the  seven  separate  and  independent  principles  or 
planes  of  being  of  which,  according  to  Theosophy,  the  Universe 
and  the  human  mind  are  alike  composed — the  Material,  the 
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Astral,  the  Vital,  the  Passional,  the  Intellectual,  and  the 
Spiritual — each  and  all  of  them  being  but  successive  out- 
breathings,  as  it  were,  in  stages  of  increasing  materiality  and 
condensation,  as  in  the  passage  of  steam  to  ice,  of  a  single 
Universal  and  Impersonal  Soul ;  outbreathings  which  beginning 
with  the  spiritual,  pass  through  the  intellectual,  the  passional, 
the  vital,  and  the  astral,  to  end  in  the  grossly  physical  and 
material.  And  these  principles  are  so  linked  and  interwoven 
in  the  Chain,  as  to  give  to  the  whole  an .  exquisite  and  subtle 
harmony,  alb  the  parts  mutually  supporting  and  strengthening 
each  other,  and  the  whole  being  upborne  on  the  wings  of  that 
hypnotic  clairvoyance  which  is  the  final  guarantee  with  the 
Theosophists  for  its  absolute  reality  and  truth.  This  chain  is 
the  last  perfection,  the  flower  and  consummation  of  Hindoo 
Thought ;  and  whether  we  choose  to  regard  it  as  the  perfect, 
web  or  pattern  which  has  been  woven  out  of  orthodox 
Buddhism  and  the  other  systems  of  Ilindooism  when  all  that 
is  imperfect  and  inharmonious  in  these  systems  has  been 
thrown  away,  or  as  itself  the  original  esoteric  design  from 
which  these .  systems  have  proceeded  as  '  separate  individual 
threads,. is  of  no  consequence,  to  us  here,  and  cannot  in  any 
way  affect  our  estimate  of  its  inner  nature  and  significance. 
That  it  is  not  the  seven  planes  or  principles  in  their  separate 
and  uncombined  state  that  have  captured  so  many  able  minds, 
may  be  seen  in  this,  that  they  are  the  seven  self-same  principles 
which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  old  and  outgrown 
religions  of  the  world — the  Chinese,  the  Zoroastrian,  the 
Egyptian,  the  Hindoo.  As  seen  in  these  systems  they  are  a 
mere  inventory  or  invoice,  and  have  no  more  of  those  organic 
'Connexions  and  relations  between  themselves  necessary  to 
constitute  a  scientific  system,  than  have  the  items  of  an 
auctioneer’s  catalogue.  They  may  or  may  not  be  just  divisions 
of  the  World  of  Nature  or  Man,  but  you  might  as  well 
fling  down  the  chemical  elements  one  by  one  and  call 
this  an  explanation  of  the  Physical  World ;  or  the 
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separate  phrenological  organs  and  call  it  an  explanation 
of  Mind  ;  as  to  put  forward  these  seven  unrelated  planes 
or  principles  of  Theosophy  as  an  explanation  of  the  World.  It 
Is  clear  that  it  Is  not  this  old-world  division  of  things  into 
seven  separate  and  unrelated  categories  or  planes,  that  has 
captured  the  minds  of  those  European  Thinkers  who  have  given 
in  their  adhesion  to  Theosophy.  Nor  is  it  that  other  great 
doctrine  of  the  system,  viz.,  of  re-incarnation  and  re-birth 
through  Karina  which  has  subjugated  them.  For  although 
this  doctrine  may  satisfy  our  sense  of  outraged  justice,  by 
showing  that  the  misery  and  sorrow  we  are  reaping  In  this 
present  world  are  but  the  fruit  of  what  we  have  ourselves  sown 
in  a  former  existence  on  earth,  still  the  doctrine  is  robbed  of 
all  its  practical  virtue  and  efficacy,  by  their  being  no  conscious¬ 
ness  in  us  of  any  continuity  or  identity  between  the  persons 
who  reap  and  the  persons  who  have  sown ;  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  paternal  relation  would  be  robbed  of  all  its  virtue, 
if  fathers  and  sons  when  they  met  were  ignorant  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  they  bore  to  each  other.  Nor,  again,  is  It  their  Heaven 
or  Devachan  as  it  is  called,  which  has  attracted  so  many  minds ; 
for  although  Theosophy  holds  out  to  its  devotees  the  promise 
of  a  delicious  opium-like  dream  of  bliss  for  1,500  years  or  so 
between  each  incarnation  on  earth,  and  that,  too,  without  the 
unpleasant  chance  of  any  other  Hell  than  that  of  re-birth  in 
case  of  failure ;  still  this  Is  not  the  kind  of  motive  that  'would 
most  strongly  appeal  to  the  noble-minded,  truth-loving  men 
who  have  adopted  this  belief,  and  must  be  set  aside  as  a  main 
or  even  secondary  cause  of  the  spread  of  Theosophy.  No,  from 
no  one  or  all  of  these  causes  can  the  spread  of  Theosophy  be 
accounted  for  among  the  best  minds.  The  real  cause  of  its 
spread  lies  in  the  efficacy  of  these  seven  principles  or  planes  of 
existence  when  bound  together  into  the  Planetary  Chain ;  in 
the  harmonious  solutions,  viz.,  which  this  chain  gives  to  those 
perplexing  problems  of  the  World  and  of  Life  which  Physical 
Science  has  never  been  able  quite  satisfactorily  to  solve,  and 
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which  still  haunt  the  mind  after  she  has  uttered  her  last  word. 
And  although  we  should  know  beforehand  that  the  mere  mixing 

and  interweaving  of  these  principles  or  planes,  without  the 
establishment  of  real  organic  relations  between  them  (and  this 
as  we  shall  see  has  not  been  done),  can  give  no  more  real  insight 
into  the  world  than  the  same  principles  in  separation ;  and  that 
the  so-called  harmonies,  in  consequence,  which  result  from  their 
intermingling,  are  but  illusions,  mere  word-harmonies  or  paper- 
harmonies  with  no  existence  in  reality ;  they  are  nevertheless 
most  seductive  and  alluring  to  that  large  class  of  professed 
thinkers  who  are  deficient  in  natural  penetration,  and  to  whom 
the  merely  formal  and  logical  concatenation  or  linking  of 
things,  irrespective  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  things 
linked,  is  the  main  criterion  of  truth— a  class  of  thinkers,  I 
mdy  lomaik  in  passing,  than  whom  none  are  more  easily  duped 
and  deceived. 

What  then  are  those  unresolved  doubts,  suspicions,  or  cravings 
which  Physical  Science  is  unable  to  satisfy ;  and  to  which 
Theosophy  claims  to  have  given  a  complete  and  harmonious 
answer  in  its  doctrine  of  the  Planetary  Chain  % 

First,  there  is  the  suspicion  that  as  the  bodily  senses  through 
which  all  natural  scientific  truth  is  reached  are  few  in  number 
and  limited  in  range,  even  when  aided  and  supplemented  by  the 
highest  powers  of  microscope  and  telescope,  there  must  surely 
exist  somewhere  in  the  world  or  in  the  mind  of  man,  a  method, 
power,  or  point  of  view  which,  if  you  could  once  find  it,  would 
let  you  at  a  bound  into  the  whole  inner  truth  of  things,  instead 
of  this  weary  plodding  age  after  age  and  generation  after 
geneiation  for  infinitesimal  increments  of  that  truth  which  so 
many  generations  have  died  and  must  die  without  attaining. 
Now  this  natural  doubt  and  suspicion,  and  the  craving  there  is 
to  satisfy  them,  have  hitherto  been* met  by  Religion;  which  in 
its  Cosmogony  and  its  fixed  and  definite  Revelation  has  given 
man  an  entrance  at  once  into  the  full-orbed  plenitude  of  both 
physical  and  spiritual  truth.  And  it  is  to  fill  the  gap  left  by 
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the  discredit  into  which  Religion  has  fallen  in  these  latter  days 
among  the  most  advanced  minds,  that  Theosophy  now  steps 
forward  and  professes,  through  Its  new  method  of  direct  clair¬ 
voyant  vision,  to  furnish  us  in  its  Planetary  Chain  with  the  full 
.and  final  scripture  of  eternal  truth. 

The  second  doubt,  which  indeed  springs  out  of  the  first,  is 
whether,  the  bodily  senses  being  thus  limited  poor  and 
imperfect,  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  arrived  at 
by  Science  through  them — natural' selection,  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  etc., — are  not  likely  to  be  incomplete  also  ;  and  whether 
something  more  than  the  mere  evolution  and  differentiation  of 
Matter  is  not  required,  to  account  for  those  new  and  higher 
^qualities  of  life  and  soul  which  In  their  successive  stages  of 
development  meet  us  in  animals  and  men.  This  doubt  also 
was  solved  by  Religion  with  its  dogma  of  Special  Creations, 
where  the  prototype  of  each  higher  form  is  directly  created  by 
Supernatural  Will ;  but  now  that  this  explanation,  too,  has 
become  outgrown,  Theosophy  again  steps  in,  and  professes  to 
explain  the  mystery  of  the  ascent  of  life  by  its  doctrine  of  the 
successive  currents  of  Life-waves  which  stream  in  on  to  our 
Earth  from  those  higher  globes  of  the  Planetary  Chain  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Earth,  but  which  are  invisible  to  our  senses 
(although  clearly  seen  by  the  clairvoyant  vision  of  the  Mahatmas); 
life-waves  which  as  they  flood  the  Earth  on  their  way  round 
.and  round  the  Chain,  entirely  alter  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  creatures  it  contains. 

The  third  doubt,  and  one  allied  to  the  other  two,  is  as  to 
whether  it  is  not  probable  that  there  should  be  a  different 
and  higher  end  and  destiny  for  the  human  spirit  than  that 
extracted  by  Physical  Science  from  the  birth,  decay,  and  death 
of  all  things  in  this  world.  This  doubt  and  longing,  Religion 
also  met  in  its  doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  beyond  the  grave. 
Here,  too,  Theosophy  comes  to  us  with  a  fresh  solution  in  its 
doctrine  of  the  progress  of  the  human  soul  when  emancipated 
from  the  body,  through  those  higher,  more  ethereal,  and  more 
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spiritual  globes  which,  as  we  shall  see,  make  up  with  our  earth, 
the  Planetary  Chain. 

With  these  preliminaries  we  are  now  prepared  to  learn  what 
this  Planetary  Chain  specially  is  which  professes  not  only  to 
supersede  all  existing  Religions,  but  to  give  a  more  harmonious- 
view  of  the  world  and  of  human  life  than  can  be  given  by 
Physical  Science.  But  first,  to  sum  up  clearly  in  the  mind  the 
points  of  the  problem  which  it  is  the  boast  of  Theosophy  to 
have  solved  in  this  Planetary  Chain.  They  may,  perhaps,  all 
be  included  in  the  following Given  a  world  which  from  all 
geologic  time  has  been  a  material  world,  that  is  to  say  a  world 
that  can  be  seen,  tasted,  touched,  and  handled ;  how  to  account 
for  the  appearance  in  this  material  world  at  various  periods  and 
stages  of  its  evolution  of  Psychic  and  Spiritual  forces  which 
seem  to  be  eternally  distinct  in  nature  and  attribute  from  those 
of  Matter?  Besides,  although  these  forces  are  bound  up  with 
and  embedded  in  Matter,  they  have  this  further  peculiarity  and 
distinction,  viz.,  that  instead  of  lying  on  the  same  plane  as 
Matter,  they  are  seen  gradually  working  their  way  upwards  in 
ascending  stages  or  terraces  through  higher  and  higher 
creatures  until  they  reach  the  surface  as  it  were  in  Man. 
Then,  in  the  highest  minds  of  the  highest  races  of  man,  and  in 
the  ideals  of  these  minds,  they  are  seen  striving  to  free  them¬ 
selves  as  far  as  possible  from  the  rigid  body  of  Matter  in  which 
they  are  embedded,  in  order  that  they  may  clothe  themselves  in 
a  more  flexible  and  ethereal  body.  Such  being  the  broad 
outline  of  the  facts  to  be  interpreted,  we  have  now  to  ask 
■whether  Theosophy  can  legitimately  claim  to  have  given,  in  its 
Planetary  Chain,  a  more  harmonious  explanation  of  them  and 
of  their  inner  meaning  and  significance,  than  cither  Religion 
or  Physical  Science  ?  G 

The  Planetary  Cham,  then,  is  a  revelation  of  the  Mahatmas, 
and  is  made  use  of  by  them  to  exhibit  the  way  in  which  the 
Seven  Planes  or  principles  of  existence  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Universe  in  the  system  of  Theosophy  is  composed. 
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are  interwoven  and  bound  together,  so  as  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  World  and  of  human  life  as  we  know  them. 
For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  this  Chain  may  be  figured  in 
thought  as  some  great  wheel  or  circle  around  which  seven 
globes,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  one  or  other  of  these  seven- 
principles  of  Nature,  are  suspended  at  regular  intervals  like 
so  many  different  coloured  Chinese  lanterns ;  or  say  rather  like 
so  many  buckets,  each  of  which  is  full  and  brimming  over  with 
the  special  quality  of  life  peculiar  to  itself.  Our  Earth,  as  the 
only  material  body  in  the  chain,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  circle,  at  the  point,  that  is,  where  the  stationary  wheel 
would  rest  on  the  ground,  and  where  the  Life-impulses 
streaming  down  one  side  of  the  wheel  from  the  other  globes 
would  be  arrested  before  turning  to  go  up  the  other  side  ;  the 
other  six  globes  which  represent  the  astral,  the  vital,  the 
spiritual,  and  the  other  principles  of  Existence,  being,  of  course, 
invisible  to  us,  although  clearly  seen  by  the  clairvoyant  eyes  of 
the  Mahatmas.  Now,  if  we  assume  the  successive  Life-impulses 
or  principles  of  being,  to  start  from  the  topmost  globe  of  the 
Chain,  to  travel  down  one  side,  filling  the  successive  globes, 
like  buckets,  with  their  own  peculiar  quality  of  life  or  being, 
and  evolving  and  transmitting  the  accumulating  result  to 
each  globe  in  turn  as  they  pass  along;  and  if  we  further 
imagine  that  after  reaching  our  Earth  at  the  bottom,  and 
becoming  embedded  there  in  its  Matter,  they  then  turn  and 
pass  up  the  other  side,  filling  the  globes  on  this  side  too 
with  their  accumulated  life,  until  they  reach  the  top  ;  and  so 
on  round  and  round  the  Chain  until  the  cycle  of  evolution  is 
complete ; — if  we  represent  to  ourselves  all  this,  it 'is  evident,  is 
it  not,  that  if  at  any  particular  circuit  round  the  Chain,  the  life- 
impulse  or  spirit,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  swept  over  our 
earth,  were  that,  say,  of  the  fish,  then  by  the  time  it  came 
round  again,  having  evolved  in  the  meantime  and  incorporated 
into  itself  the  life  of  the  other  six  globes,  it  would  no  longer 
be  the  life-principle  of  the  fish,  but  of  something  higher,  say  of 


the  evolution  or  iiindoo  thought. 

the  reptile  1  And  the  consequence  would  be  that  this  new 
life-impulse  of  the  reptile  breathed  into  the  bodies  of  the  fish 
would  change  their  entire  structure  and  configuration,  dissolving 
t  iem  before  our  eyes  and  reconstituting  them  afresh— but 
this  tune  as  a  reptile;  and  all  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
transformation  scene,  as  one  sees  the  tail  of  a  tad!, ole  melt 
•away  as  the  creature  turns  into  a  frog  and  its  gills  are  replaced 
'  y  ungs.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  particular  life-wave  left  the 
earth  at  the  stage  of  breeding  monkeys,  for  example,  by  the 
time  it  came  round  the  Chain  again  it  would  have  evolved  into 
the  life-impulse  or  soul,  say,  of  a  man.  And  the  effect  must 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  fish ;  the  tails  of  the  monkeys 
would  be  whipped  off,  and  their  hands  and  feet  altered  to  suit 
the  new  conditions  and  environment;  and  all  so  quickly  that 
unless  you  caught  the  particular  monkeys  that  were  in  the  act 
of  turning  into  men,  you  would  never  again  have  the  opportunity  • 
for  from  thenceforth  the  monkeys  would  breed  monkeys  and 
the  men  breed  men,  and  the  missing  links  could  never  amxin 
be  found.  In  this  way  Theosophy  chums  to  have  given,  in  its 
sc  lemc  of  the  Planetary  Chain,  a  more  harmonious  view  of  the 
World  and  the  processes  of  Nature,  than  has  been  given  by 
Physical  Science.  For  consider,  it  says,  the  alternative.  If 
‘  natural  selection  ’  and  the  ‘  straggle  for  existence  ’  were  the  sole 
causes  of  evolution,  the  whole  field  and  expanse  of  Nature,  instead 
of  being  broken  up  into  deep  furrows  and  trenches,  as  we  see  it 
in  t ;  ie  great  divisions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  the 
molluscs,  the  reptiles,  the  mammals,  etc., -divisions  which 
unlike  species,  have  remained  practically  fixed  from  immemorial 
geo  ogic  time, -would  be  covered,  as  we  see  is  the  case  within 
the  limits  of  any  particular  species,  with  all  manner  of  inter 
mediate  forms, -forms  so  fluid  and  indefinite,  so  subtly  graded 
in  then  shadings  and  markings,  as  to  make  the  world  more  like 
a  vast  waving  cornfield,  than  the  scarred  and  deeply  trenc  q 
thing  we  see  it  to-day.  So  that  it  seems  a  mora  probable 
explanation,  that  at  regular  intervals  in  the  life-history  of  our 
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planet,  fresh  waves  of  life-impulse  have  swept  over  it,  breathing 
a  new  quality  of  life  and  soul,  if  we  may  so  speak,  into  the  old 
forms,  and  changing  at  a  bound,  as  it  were,  their  entire  structure 
and  character ;  changing  mineral  into  vegetable,  vegetable  into 
animal,  mollusc  into  fish,  fish  into  reptile,  reptile  Into  mammal, 

>  and  mammal  into  man.  And  all  this,  Theosophy  claims,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  have  beautifully  and  harmoniously  accounted  for, 
and  that,  too,  without  breach  of  continuity  or  evolution,  by  the 
scheme  of  the  Planetary  Chain  ;  accounting  as  it  would  seem  to 
do  for  the  fixity  and  rigidity  of  type  with  the  fluidity  of 
species,  in  a  way  that  is  inexplicable  by  6  natural  selection  ’ 
alone. 

Then  again  not  only  is  Physical  Science,  owing  to  the  vast 
expanse  of  Universe  to  be  explored  and  the  poverty  of  its 
Instruments  (the  five  bodily  senses),  unable  to  deal  exhaustively 
with  the  laws  of  Matter,  but  even  could  It  give  us  a  full  and 
complete  inventory  of  these  laws,  we  should  still  get  from 
them  no  hint  of  the  end,  aim,  and  meaning  of  the  World. 
For  however  much  Matter  may  be  broken  up,  differentiated, 
and  re-constructed  again  in  the  course  of  Evolution,  it  still 
manifests  in  itself  no  drift  or  tendency  from  which  one  could 
divine  the  goal  towards  which  the  world  was  moving.  It  is  a 
mere  medium  or  vehicle  for  the  exnibition  of  I  &ychic  and 
Spiritual  Forces;  and,  like  the  marble  of  a  statuary,  permits  itself 
with  equal  indifference  to  be  carved  into  the  image  of  a  satyr 
or  of  a  god.  Although  in  ceaseless  activity,  contracting  and 
expanding,  attracting  and  repelling— like  the  spring  of  a  watch 
it  itself  points  nowdiere,  but  is  of  use  only  as  supplying 
movement  to  the  Index  fingers,  those  Psychic  and  Spiritual 
powers  which  alone  have  any  direction  and  tendency.  It  is  to 
a  study  of  the  nature  and  drift  of  these  powers,  therefore,  thav 
we  must  apply  ourselves,  if  we  are  ever  to  find  the  end,  aim,  oi 
meaning  of  the  World.  For  here,  indeed,  all  Is  direction  and 
tendency ;  and  from  the  first  dawning  of  sensation  m  tne  lover 
animals  to  the  appearance  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  man,  there 
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is  a  steady  and  gradual  ascent,  stage  upon  stage,  until  when 
we  reach  the  highest  ideals  of  the  human  mind,  we  see  these 
spiritual  powers,  like  an  Emperor  come  to  his  majority,  asserting 
their  native  sovereignty,  and  making  that  very  Matter  which 
has  hitherto  restrained  them,  the  free  and  flexible  minister  of 
their  own  designs.  And  as  the  spiritual,  aesthetic,  and  moral 
ideals,  although  still  clogged  with  Matter,  nevertheless  strive 
ever  upwards  to  free  themselves  entirely  from  the  body  in 
which  they  are  imprisoned,  they  would  seem  to  demand  for 
the  next  stage  of  their  evolution,  a  sphere  of  activity  as  spirit¬ 
like  and  diaphanous  as  the  texture  of  their  own  dreams. 
And  if  we  could  only  follow  the  flight  of  these  ideals  as  they 
pass,  far  out  of  sight,  to  their  goal  in  other  spheres,  it  is 
evident  that  with  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  curve 
or  tendency  in  view,  we  could  interpret  the  meaning  of  that 
small  broken  arc  or  portion  of  it  known  as  our  World,  in  a 
manner  impossible  to  Physical  Science,  which  can  deal  only 
with  the  aimless  and  indifferent  Matter  of  our  Earth  in  which 
for  a  time  these  psychical  and  spiritual  forces  are  imprisoned  and 
embedded.  And  this  is  precisely  what;  Theosophy  claims  to 

have  enabled  us  to  do,  by  its  revelation  of  the  Planetary 

Chain. 

^  To  begin  with,  the  Planetary  Chain  throws  out  Physical 
Science  as  a  possible  method  for  finding  out  the  meaning  of 
the  World,  by  making  our  Earth  the  only  one  of  the  seven 
globes  in  the  Chain  that  is  a  material  globe,  and  therefore  open 
to  the  methods  of  Physical  Science  at  all;  and  also  by  making 
it  the  merest  turning-point  or  corner,  as  it  were,  of  the  Chain; 
so  that  to  give  the  same  importance  to  the  laws  that  control 
the  mere  Matter  of  our  Earth,  as  to  those  that  control  its 
Psychic  and  Spiritual  Forces,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  attach 
the  same  importance  to  the  dust  thrown  up  by  the  strife  of 
horses  and  riders  at  the  turning-point  of  a  race-course,  that  we 
do  to  the  movements  of  the  horses  and  riders  themselves 
around  the  whole  extent  of  the  field.  Put  if  there  were  any 
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method  by  which  we  could  mount  these  Psychic  and  Spiritual 
Forces,  and,  borne  round  and  round  the  course  could  explore 
the  whole  extent  of  the  field  as  we  go, — would  not  this  be, 
indeed,  the  true  method  for  interpreting  the  inner  meaning 
and  significance  of  that  little  comer  of  the  entire  Chain  known 
as  our  Barth  %  And  this  method,  accordingly,  is  the  method  of 
direct  clairvoyant  vision  by  which  the  Mahatmas  claim  to  have 
been  able  to  rise  to  the  different  Planes  or  Life-waves  of  the 
Universe,  and,  borne  around  on  their  currents,  to  have  been 
carried  into  the  region  of  all  Truth. 

Not  only  does  Theosophy  thus  dispose  of  Physical  Science 
as  a  method  for  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  the  end,  aim, 
and  meaning  of  the  world,  but  it  also  attempts  to  dethrone  the 
Physical  Laws  of  Nature  from  their  present-day  position  as  the 
true  causes,  the  true  means  and  instruments  by  which  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  and  of  life  are  produced.  And  this  it 
does  by  representing  these  phenomena  as  due  not  to  4  natural 
selection/  4  struggle  for  existence,5  and  the  like,  but  to  the 
strife  and  collision  of  those  psychic  and  spiritual  impulses, 
vital,  passional,  intellectual,  etc.,  which  clash  and  collide  at 
this  their  meeting  point  on  our  Material  Globe  on  their  way 
round  the  Chain  ;  the  gaps  between  mineral,  and  vegetable,  and 
animal,  between  mollusc,  and  reptile,  and  mammal,  and  man, 
being  caused,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  evolution  that  has  gone 
on  in  these  life-principles  on  the  other  globes  of  the  Chain,  in 
the  intervals  that  elapse  between  their  successive  re-appearances 
on  Earth. 

And  lastly,  Theosophy  gets  rid  of  Physical  Science  as  a 
method  for  determining  the  future  destiny  of  man;  for  it 
represents  the  aspiration  of  the  highest  human  spirits  after  the 
ideal  and  the  eternal,  not  as  the  off-spring  of  mere  Matter  with 
which  alone  Physical  Science  can  deal,  and  which  would  die 
with  the  body,  but  as  a  foretaste  and  prediction  of  the  time 
when  human  life  shall  have  run  its  course  on  this  Earth  and 
shall  take  its  flight  to  the  next  higher  globe  in  the  Chain— a 
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globe  in  which  spiritual  essences  will  exist  in  a  medium  which, 
from  its  transparency  and  plasticity  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  Spirit  itself. 

In  this  way  Theosophy,  in  its  great  scheme  of  the  Planetary 
Chain  (the  most  general  outline  only  of  which  I  have  sketched 
here),  claims  to  have  given  a  more  harmonious  view  of  the 
W orkl  and  of  Human  Life,  of  their  end,  aim,  and  meaning, 
than  either  Physical  Science  or  the  old  and  decaying 
Eeligions  of  the  world  can  give;  to  have  given,  in  short,  a. 
scheme  which  will  satisfy  those  longings,  aspirations,  doubts, 
and  suspicions  which  still  haunt  the  mind,  as  we  have  seen, 
after  Physical  Science  has  uttered  its  last  word.  For,  in  place 
of  a  few  poor  imperfect  and  limited  senses  groping  amid 
blatter  for  bodily  provender  mainly  as  Carlyle  would  have 
said,  as  our  sole  means  of  knowledge,  it  substitutes  the  direct 
clairvoyant  vision  of  the  Mahatmas ;  for  the  causes  and 
instruments  which  produce  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  World 
and  Life,  it  relies,  not  on  the  laws  of  Matter— on  6  physical 
antecedent  and  consequent,7  *  natural  selection,7  and  the  rest, — 
but  on-  psychic  and  spiritual  Life-waves,— vital,  passional, 
intellectual,  astral,  etc., — coming  round  the  Chain  from  other 
globes  where  they  have  meantime  been  evolving  into  higher 
and  higher  forms ;  and  for  the  end  and  destiny  of  Man,  not 
death,  or  the  survival  of  the  individual  only  in  the  work  he  has 
done  for  the  race,  but  an  immortality  of  spiritual  bliss,  first  in 
Devachan  or  Heaven,  and  then  in  the  higher  and  more 
spiritual  globes  of  the  Planetary  Chain.  And  indeed  it  must 
be  confessed  that  were  the  Planetary  Chain  a  reality  and  not  a 
dream,  it  would  have  gone  a  long  way,  in  appearance  at  least* 
towards  giving  us  a  harmonious  solution  of  the  great  problem 
of  the  end,  aim,  and  meaning  of  the  World  and  of  Life. 

But  alas  !  as  we  shall  now  see,  the  whole  scheme  is  a  myth,  a. 
paper-system,  a  product  of  the  imagination  merely ;  and  has 
no  more  solidity  or  reality  than  the  plan  of  a  bridge  which, 
symmetrical  enough  on  paper,  when  turned  into  wood  and  iron 
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will  not  stand ;  or  of  a  house  which,  though  "beautiful  as  a 
design,  is  quite  impossible  to  build.  It  expresses  rather  wliat9 
if  true,  would  be  harmonious,  than  what  because  it  is- 
harmonious  must  be  true.  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  real 
causes  of  phenomena,  it  deals  only  with  lines  and  curves  on 
paper ;  instead  of  genuine  explanations  of  them,  it  gives  us 
false  and  fictitious  ones.  In  the  early  part  of  this  chapter  I 
pointed  out  the  intellectual  deceptions  which  had  been 
practised  by  the  Mahatmas  on  their  followers,  when  they  led 
them  to  believe  that  the  power  of  reading  clairvoyantly  what 
■was  passing  in  the  minds  of  others,  was  in  no  way  different,, 
except  in  degree,  from  the  power  of  reading  the  facts  them¬ 
selves  independently  of  their  being  known  to  any  other  mind  ; 
thus  making  it  appear  plausible  that  they,  the  Mahatmas,  could 
by  clairvoyant  vision  see  the  Planetary  Chain  as  an  actual  fact, 
when  what  they  really  saw  was  merely  the  image  or  plan  of  the 
Chain  as  it  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  they  had 
themselves  been  taught,  I  have .  now  to  point  out  the  still 
more  insidious  intellectual  illusion  by  which  they  have- 
persuaded  their  followers  to  accept  their  pseudo-causes  as  true 
causes,  and  their  pseudo-explanations  of  events  as  bona  fide 
ones ;  and  as  this  particular  illusion  is  one  which  is  easily 
played  off  on  the  unsuspecting  when  the  subject-matter  is 
complicated,  I  shall  offer  no  apology  to  the  reader  for  asking 
him  to  consider  it  for  a  moment  with  me.  What,  then,  do  we 
mean  by  a  bona  fide  cause,  a  bona  fide  explanation,  of  any 
phenomenon  or  event  ?  If  we  take  the  human  body  as  an 
example,  it  is  evident,  is  it  not,  that  neither  its  functions 
in  health  nor  its  symptoms  in  disease  can  be  said  to  be 
really  understood  or  explaned,  until  the  oblations  and  connexions 
between  its  different  organs  are  so  well  established  that  on  any 
change  taking  place  in  any  one  of  these  organs  the  effect  on 
the  others  can,  as  it  were,  be  anticipated  or  foreseen;  or,  speaking 
generally,  until  from  the  state  of  the  body  as  a  whole  to-day* 
you  can,  other  things  being  equal,  anticipate  or  foresee  its 
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condition  to-morrow.  It  is  the  same,  then,  with  the  World. 
It  can  only  be  said  to  be  explained  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  of  its 
special  departments,  when  the  lines  of  relation  between  the 
different  powers  or  forces  engaged  in  the  production  of  its 
phenomena  are  so  well  known,  that  from  the  present  condition 
of  these  forces,  their  future  state  may  be  anticipated  or  inferred. 
And  now  in  what  way  does  a  sham  cause,  a  sham  explanation 
differ  from  this  ?  In  this,  viz.,  that  instead  of  giving  us  the 
relations  between  the  factors  or  powers  involved  in  any  given 
phenomenon,  it  gives  us  merely  a  catalogue  of  these  factors  or 
powers.  Now  although  this  catalogue  may  be  said  to  account 
in  a  way  for  the  phenomenon  as  an  existing  fact,  and  if 
complete,  to  fully  account  for  it,  it  does  so  only  in  the  same 
way  as  the  body  may  be  said  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  catalogue 
of  the  functions  of  its  separate  organs  ;  or  as  a  piece  of  music 
may  be  said  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  catalogue  of  its  notes  ;  or 
the  sense  of  a  sentence  by  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed, 
and  the  like.  These  are  what  we  may  call  false  causes,  false 
■explanations,  and  the  main  feature  about  them  is  that  they 
make  no  addition  to  our  knowledge,  but  are  the  mere  echo  or 
duplicate  in  another  form  of  the  effects  to  be  explained;  as  if 
we  should  say  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  life  is  the 
vital  principle  !  Now  it  is  entirely  of  such  causes  as  these 
that  the  Planetary  Chain,  as  we  shall  now  see,  is  throughout 
composed ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  construct  the  Chain  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  by  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  alone,  and  without 
any  fresh  accession  of  knowledge.  Let  us  now  see  in  a  rough 
way  how  this  may  be  done. 

If  then  we  regard  the  World,  as  the  Theosophists  do,  as 
made  up  of  seven  independent  Planes  or  Principles  of  Existence 
—the  material,  the  astral,  the  vital,  the  passional,  the 
intellectual,  the  spiritual,  and  last  of  all  the  impersonal 
Universal  Spirit  itself  from  which  the  rest  are  all  emanations— 
all  we  have  to  do  to  account  for  men  and  things  generally,  is  to 
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connect  with  the  Earth  or  Material  Principle,  the  other 
principles  as  so  many  globes  set  round  it  in  a  circle ;  much  in 
|  the  same  way  as  in  making  a  pudding  you  would  set  around 

l  you  on  the  table  the  butter,  and  eggs,  and  milk,  etc.,  of  which 

it  was  to  be  composed.  This  done,  if  you  should  then  make  the 
^  principles  represented  by  these  globes  pass  severally  and  in 
turn  (as  they  came  around  the  circle)  into  the  Matter  of  the 
Earth  to  be  united  with  it,  you  would  explain  the  world  in 
general,  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  the  pudding  by 
bringing  all  its  ingredients  one  by  one  into  the  dish.  If  you 
washed  to  go  still  further  into  detail,  and  to  account  for  the 
great  types  or  divisions  of  plant  and  animal,  of  fish,  of  reptile, 
of  bird,  of  mammal,  and  of  man,  all  you  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  count  the  number  of  the  divisions  to  be  explained, 
and  then  let  the  Principles  or  Life-impulses  pass  around  the 
Chain  a  corresponding  number  of  times,  each  round  repre¬ 
senting  the  evolution  of  a  type  more  highly  developed  than 
the  one  that  went  before ;  while  to  get  the  varieties  of  species 
into  which  each  of  these  greater  types  are  divided,  you  would 
let  the  different  principles  before  going  round  the  Chain  as  a 
whole,  go  as  often  around  the  separate  and  particular  globe  or 
globes  involved  as  there  are  numbers  of  species  to  be 
explained.  In  this  way  you  would  get  the  Planetary  Chain  in 
the  rough,  which  you  could  then  work  up  into  finer  and  finer 
detail,  according  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  forms  of 
life  you  were  expected  to  explain.  Now  in  all  this,  one  sees  at 
■  a  glance,  that  the  Planetary  Chain  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
!  a  mere  duplicate ,  as  it  were,  of  the  varieties  of  life  it  is  called 
upon  to  explain ;  although  as  an  explanation  it  is  made  to  look 
genuine  on  the  principle  that  heat,  for  example,  is  explained  if 
only  you  can  find  a  fire  anywhere  to  account  for  it!  In  essence 
it  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  cause  of  the  fish,  or  reptile,  or 
monkey,  is  the  ‘  life-principle  5  of  the  fish  or  reptile  or  monkey 
coming  round  the  Chain  and  taking  up  its  abode  in  the  Matter 
of  our  Earth ;  and  that  similarly  the  cause  of  the  man,  is  the 
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Life-principle  of  the  man.  This  is  what  I  call  a  false  and  not  a 
genuine  explanation  of  the  World  ;  as  if  one  should  say  that  the 
cause  of  baldness  is  the  loss  of  hair!  To  make  it  a  genuine 
one,  you  would  have  to  show  how  and  why  it  was  that  the  Life- 
principle  of  the  fish  on  its  way  round  the  other  globes  of  the 
Cham,  developed  or  was  evolved  before  it  reached  the  Earth 
into  the  Life-principle  of  the  reptile ;  how  and  why  the  Life- 
■  impulse  of  the  monkey  passed  into  the  Life-impulse  of  the 
man but  this,  I  need  scarcely  say,  the  Mahatmas  have  not 
yet  attempted  to  do.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that  the 
followers  of  these  Mahatmas,  not  satisfied  with  ‘natural 
selection,’  the  ‘struggle  for  existence,’  etc,  as  sole  causes  of 
the  Evolution  of  the  World,  instead  of  seeking  to  discover 
other  genuine  principles  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  have 
thrown  them  all  alike  to  the  winds,  and  duped  by  the 
Mahatmas  with  their  pretences  to  clairvoyant  vision,  have  with¬ 
out  pause  or  hesitation  rushed  into  their  arms  to  be  dazzled 
and  deceived  by  such  poor  and  illusory  harmonies  as  these. 

But  if  further  evidence  were  wanted  to  strengthen  our 
conviction  that  _the_  Planetary  Chain  is  but  a  paper-system,  a 
pioduct  of  imaginative  ingenuity  merely,  it  would  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  with  all  the  pretensions  of  the  Mahatmas  to  clair- 
voyant  vision,  this  of  the  relations  which  subsist  between  these 
different  1  lanes,  Principles,  or  Forces,  and  in  which  alone  as  we 
have  seen  true  knowledge  consists,  is  precisely  the  one  point 
on  which  they  are  silent,  and  which  is  absent  from  the  system 
o  the  1  lanetary  Chain.  For  if  we  consider  it,  both  in  Nature 
and  the  Human  Mind,  these  planes,  principles,  faculties  or 
powers,  or  by  whatever  name  we  choose  to  call  them,  are  so 
reciprocally  mter- connected,  that  each  acts  on  or  is  affected  by 
every  other,  as  a  flower  is  by  its  root,  or  the  vintage  by  the 
qua  Hies  of  climate  and  soil;  and  you  can  no  more  detach  any 
one  of  these  principles  from  the  rest,  and  treat  it  apart  from 
vits  relations  to  the  others-you  can  no  more  for  example, 
c^tach  intellect  from  passion,  passion  from  sentiment  and  will. 
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and  all  from  the  material  body  in  which  they  inhere— than  you 
can  the  heart  from  the  lungs,  the  lungs  from  the  liver,  or  any 
or  all  of  them  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  truth  is,  these 
so-called  Planes  or  Principles  of  Being  have  no  real  in¬ 
dependent  existence  in  fact,  but  only  in  relation  to  each  other, 
and  like  algebraical  x’s  and  y’s,  only  exist  as  aids  to  the 
processes  of  thought.  But  the  Mahatmas,  instead  of  binding 
these  abstract  principles  into  a  system  of  true  knowledge  by¬ 
living  bonds  of  relation,  have  merely  arranged  them  into  the 
pretty  and  harmonious  wreaths,  rings,  and  festoons  of  the 
Planetary  Chain,  as  so  many  cut  flowers  mechanically  tied 
together  by  invisible  threads.  And  the  consequence  is,  that 
like  butchei’s  who  have  dealt  all  their  lives  with  the  organs  of 
the  animal  body,  but  who  from  want  of  knowledge  °of  the 
physiological  relations  of  these  organs  leave  off  with  as  little 
knowledge  of  the  body  as  when  they  began,  the  Mahatmas, 
although  dealing  all  their  lives  with  the  principles  and  planes 
of  the  Planetary  Chain,  can,  from  their  want  of  insight  into  the 
relations  of  these  planes  give  us  no  true  knowledge.  And  now 
we  can  understand,  how  it  is  that  Theosophy  with  all  its 
pretensions  has  done  nothing  for  the  progress  or  civilization  of 
the  world.  Ignoring  those  relations  in  which  true  knowledge 
consists,  it  has  discovered  no  new  relation,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  no  new  Law  of  Nature  or  of  Life ;  no  new  law  of 
mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  or  new  application  of 
these  to  the  arts  and  industries  of  life  5  no  new  principle  in 
mental  philosophy,  in  politics,  political  economy,  or  the  arts  of 
Government  and  State.  These  they  have  left  to  Science 
with  its  slow  but  steady  and  sure  march  through  the  agree, 
with  its  method  of  observation,  induction,  experiment  and 
verification,  to  which  we  mainly  owe  the  present  high  state  of 
European  civilization ;  while  in  no  land  are  Magic  and  the 
Black  Arts  more  universally  practised  than  in  Thibet  the 
chosen  home  of  the  ^Mahatmas,  nor  ignorance  and  superstition 
moi’e  extensively  diffused. 
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CHAPTER  L 


PAGANISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

JN  the  introductory  chapter  of  this  volume,  when  discussing 
the  feasibility  of  the  attempt  to  forecast  the  stages  of 
Evolution  passed  through  by  Religions  as  distinct  from  Philo¬ 
sophies,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  problem  presented  quite  a 
different  aspect  and  required  quite  a  different  method  for  its 
solution  in  the  one  case  from  what  it  required  in  the  other. 
Philosophies  being  defined  to  be  games  of  thought  played  by 
the  abstract  or  merely  logical  intelligence  under  definite  con¬ 
ditions,  it  was  argued  that  if  you  could  once  seize  the  laws  or 
rules  of  the  particular  game  that  was  being  played,  the  course 
of  the  Evolution  could  be  anticipated,  as  we  have  just  seen  to 
be  the  case  with  Greek  and  Hindoo  Philosophy  respectively, 
with  a  large  amount  of  scientific  definiteness  and  precision. 
But  Religions  being,  on  the  other  hand,  games  of  thought 
played  by  the  whole  man,  as  it  were, — intellect,  conscience  and 
heart — their  evolution  far  from  depending  like  that  of  Philo¬ 
sophies,  on  laws  of  pure  thought,  was  dependent  on  other 
elements  as  well — on  tradition,  custom,  affection,  sentiment, 
and  sensibility.  And  although,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
the  attempts  to  forecast  the  course  and  evolution  of  Religions 
would  be  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Philosophies,  it  was  seen  that  this  was  not  so.  For  although  it 
is  true  that  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  elements  of  a 
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mans  nature  that  have  to  be  affected  before  a  change  will 
ui  m  is  \e  igion,  are  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  his 

inlhT^W  T  ,fG  Igl°nS  W  the  :ulv;intaSG  over  philosophies 
this,  that  dealing  as  they  do  with  the  whole  nature  of  man 

4 1  Te  simple  expression’ to  some 

soul,  as  it  were,  which  is  their  inspiration  and  life  and 

UmtY  and  Im7°ny  t0  aH  tllGir  PartS;  much  *  the 

hi  tJ U  T7®7  an  individua1^  that  the  soul  of  all 
his  thoughts  and  actions  is  love,  or  ambition,  or  money-o-ettino- 

or  pride,  or  what  not;  or  of  a  nation,  that  the  souf  of  t 

institutions  is  equality,  or  liberty,  and  so  on.  And  from  this  it 

was  argued  that  if  the  Spirit  or  Sou,  of  tle  particulTt 
rom  which  we  start,  say  of  Paganism,  be  rednce,!  to 

S„“l  tf‘7  ,Tl  •XPreS8ire  m0"‘  f°mUl“’  “d  th0  Spirit 

Soul  of  the  Religion  into  which  it  is  destined  to  pass  in  the 
course  of  evolution,  say  of  Christianity,  can  be  "equal^  so 

tL7C  ’  an  *  fur*her  the  moral  distance,  as  it  were,  between 
the  two  can  be  definitely  mapped  out  into  stages,  eZ 

representing  a  step  or  stage  in  evolution,  it  will  be  coi™l- 
tively  easy  with  a  little  help  in  the  way  of  historical  land^L 

Wast  the  **  °f  ^  whS 

...  .  ,  tl0n  m  duestion  must  pass  from  stage  to  stave 

until  it  reaches  the  end  in  view.  At  all  events/this  is  the  ~ 

Histo11  7  T  ^  1  Pr°P0Se  t0  pr°Ceed  in  the  8ections  of  this 

the ir  Mow-wifhwha,  result 

,  ?”  P"f  f  *teme’ the”.  the  evolution  of  the  Intellco 

tual  Wor  d  from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  and  our  probLn 
how  ,t bo  done,  p  BhaII  lcgin  at  ^ 

EssentSl V  ^  Wt“  is  ^  Soul  «r 

bTScW,-  ,  gTm  “d  respectively? 

lhat  of  Chnstiamty  we  already  know;  for  alike  in  its  creed 

.ts  institutions,  its  precepts  and  laws,  in  the  nature  of  God  and’ 

Chust,  and  m  the  relationship  existing  between  God  and 

Christ,  between  God  and  Man,  between  Christ  and  Mat  £ 
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spirit  which  pervades  it  is  that  which  may  he  best  expressed  in 
the  relationship  of  father  and  son,  of  parent  and  children ;  and 
from  this  its  spirit  and  life,  perennially  proceeds  a  current 
which  flows  for  ever  in  the  direction  of  the  Good,  the  Bene¬ 
ficent,  and  the  Merciful ;  an  impulse  which  tends  gradually,  as 
the  tyranny  of  material  and  social  conditions  is  step  by  step 
relaxed  and  dissolved,  to  draw  mankind  together  into  one  great 
family,  with  God  its  Father.  This  spirit  it  is  which  has  covered 
the  world  with  institutions  of  charity  and  mercy,  which  in 
morals  broke  at  once  and  for  ever  the  bondage  to  the  letter, 
and  when  the  time  was  ripe,  opened  up  to  mankind  political 
liberty,  and  to  the  slave,  emancipation  and  life.  It  is  the  Soul 
of  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  the  bodily  accretions 
which  have  become  embedded  in  its  structure — the  Mosaic 
account  of  Creation  and  the  like,  which  have  been  the  fruitful 
source  of  all  its  woes.  If  now  we  could  digest  the  soul  of 
Paganism  into  as  brief,  simple,  and  expressive  a  formula,  and 
one  that  should  hold  good  throughout  the  institutions  of  Pagan 
life,  we  should  have  vastly  simplified  our  problem  by  the 
establishment  of  two  fixed  and  definite  points,  the  point  from 
which  we  have  to  start,  and  the  point  at  which  we  must  arrive 
in  the  course  of  evolution ;  and  by  marking  off  carefully  the 
separate  intervening  points  between  these  two  extremes,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  lay  down  approximately  beforehand,  the  kind 
of  steps  necessary  to  enable  Humanity  to  traverse  this  ground 
from  stage  to  stage.  What  I  propose  then  to  do  now  is,  to 
show  that  the  genius  and  essential  spirit  of  Paganism,  the  moral 
relationship  or  soul  that  runs  alike  through  its  Eeligion,  its 
Polity,  its  Jurisprudence,  and  its  Social  Life,  may  be  accurately 
represented  and  summed  up  in  the  relationship  of  master  and 
servant,  master  and  slave,  as  that  of  Christianity  can  be  by  the 
relation  of  parent  and  child . 

But  before  this  can  be  clearly  seen,  it  is  necessary  to 
correct  a  certain  false  colouring  that  has  been  given  to 
the  nature  of  the  Pagan  gods  through  our  associations  with 
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Cliiibtianity^  We  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that,  like  the  God 
of  Christianity,  these  beings  filled  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Universe  with  their  presence,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  made 
to  realize  how  much  they  had  in  common  with  ordinary 
humanity.  The  truth  is,  they  were  simply  human  beings  of  a 
superior  order,  male  and  female,  with  greater  powers  and 
passions  than  men,  and  of  superior  size,  strength,  and  beauty  ; 

F  Vrt  T1Sfifred  raCG  °f  mGn’  in  sll°U  living  on  a  finer 
k  nd  of  food,  with  bodies  less  gross,  blood  more  im-ified  and 

e  eieal  and  endowed  with  immortality.  And  far  from  peoplino- 

ne  vast  expanse  of  the  Universe  like  the  God  of  Christianity 

belf  b  t  “I7  th*  "PPer  regi°nS  °f  the  air’  that  narrow 

belt  between  earth  and  sky  level  with  the  summits  of  the 

mountains,  on  which,  accordingly,  they  were  believed  to  have 

^^to^  mdeGd  “  the  abSenC<3  °f  SCientific 
Td  fofthe  r  7*“*  14  mtUral  b0th  f01'  vulgar 
f01  the  PlllIosopbcrs  to  believe  that  this  region,  too  had 

its  appropriate  inhabitants;  as  the  sea  was  peopled  with’iHi 
he  air  with  birds,  and  the  earth  with  animals  and  men.  But 

r,  7*!*  eXpanS®  °f  tllc  ^iv^e  beyond  this  region,  which  to 
Christianity  is  the  abode  of  God,  was,  on  the  conteu,’.  reserved 
Paganism  for  h  ate  which  was  supreme  over  all  the  gods  -  or 
«  ml  late,  for  those  fixed  stars  and  planets,  immortal  spirit,’ 
set  m  a  galaxy  of  fire  and  carried  round  in  the  revolu  ioL  nf 
the  Universe,  dwelling  for  ever  .  n  their  own 
contemplating  the  pure  form  of  Beauty  as  it  h  »,  ,  , 

ont  the  years  and  hours  for  human 

and  conjunctions  controlling  not  only  the  desthiv  of  niort 
men,  but  of  the  immortal  gods  themselves.  Now"  these  o-0rF 

Xr^yoTef^Wctl!°  tf  U'd1’  had  gl'adl,aI17 

the  whole  earthly  domain  between  rt,e™ 

Ae  the  provinces  and  estates  „£  a  settled  ki„v«l„m  jo  '  ’ 

the  greater  deities,  the  Mi  Majeres  whe  presided  over  tl “  y 
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the  sea,  war,  fire,  love,  wisdom,  letters,  the  arts  and  the  like, 
there  were  deities  over  every  the  smallest  department  of  Nature 
and  Life  ;  deities  of  Cough,  of  Fever,  of  Patrician  Modesty,  of 
Plebeian  Modesty,  deities  of  the  Koman  State,  of  the  Revenue, 
of  Child-birth,  etc.,  as  well  as  separate  deities  to  teach  the  child 
to  cry,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  speak,  and  to  sleep.  These  vast 
swarms  of  deities  formed  a  hierarchy  among*  themselves  with 
Jupiter  as  King  at  their  head ;  and  had  their  councils  and 
councillors  of  State,  their  messengers  and  cup-bearers,  their 
feasts,  their  loves  and  hates,  their  jealousies  and  wars,  their 
revenges  and  reconciliations,  just  like  men.  Like  men.  too, 
they  were  almost  entirely  wrapped  up  in  their  own  affairs, 
regarding  mankind  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  regard  the 
inferior  animals,  or  as  absentee  landlords  regard  their  tenants  ; 
as  instruments,  viz.,  to  minister  to  their  own  appetites,  pleasures, 
or  designs.  If  they  entered,  as  they  occasionally  did,  into  the 
wars  and  quarrels  of  mortals,  it  was,  as  with  us,  mainly  for  the 
interest  and  excitement  of  the  sport— taking  sides,  laying  the 
odds,  or  backing  the  winners.  In  fact  they  regarded  men 
precisely  as  we  regard  the  inferior  animals,  neither  loving  them 
nor  hating  them,  but  simply  making  use  of  them ;  and  were 
angry  or  pleased  with  them,  according  as  they  furthered 
their  wishes,  disappointed  their  appetites,  or  thwarted  their 
designs.  If  they  happened  to  fall  in  love  with  any  particular 
human  being,  it  was  as  purely  a  matter  of  personal  caprice  as 
if  one  should  love  one’s  dog,  and  established  no  bond  that 
could  not  at  a  moment’s  notice  be  broken  or  dissolved.  The 
essence  of  their  relation  to  men  was  the  same,  in  a  word,  as 
the  essence  of  our  relation  to  the  inferior  animals,  viz.,  that  of 
masters  and  slaves.  They  cared  as  little  for  the  mere  love  of 
mortals,  provided  their  dues  came  punctually  in,  as  a  Despot 
and  his  Court  care  for  the  mere  love  of  the  conquered  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  distant  dependency,  provided  their  tribute  is 
punctually  paid.  The  only  relation,  in  consequence,  in  which 
men  could  stand  to  them  was  one  of  fear  and  dependence, 
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propitiating  them  by  incense,  offerings,  libations,  sacrifices  and 
the  like;  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  food,  the  time  and 
place  of  offering  it,  the  mode  of  presentation  and  the  form  of 
supplication  accompanying  it,  being  all  elements  of  as  much 
importance  in  securing  the  good-will  of  the  gods,  as  they  are 
in  the  parallel  case  of  exacting  and  capricious  human  despots. 

With  this  relation  of  master  and  slave  as  the  essence  of  the 
connexion  subsisting  between  the  gods  and  men,  we  should 
expect  the  relations  existing  between  man  and  man  to  be 
framed  in  the  same  spirit.  And  so  indeed  they  were.  It  was 
the  old  relation  of  master  and  slave,  of  man  and  the  inferior 
animals,  repeated  in  all  relationships  of  life — political,  moral, 
legal,  and  social ;  the  father  or  head  of  the  family  representing 
the  master,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  being  like  animals,  the 
mere  creatures  of  his  will.  It  was  the  pure  law  of  primitive 
despotism,  the  law  of  the  stronger,  untempered  or  unsuffused 
by  any  higher  moral  atmosphere ;  and  controlled  only,  where  it 
was  controlled,  by  an  authority  equally  cold,  despotic  and 
unsympathetic,  viz.  the  Laws  of  the  State ;  the  only  effect  of 
which  was  that,  far  from  softening  or  modifying  the  despotic 
spirit,  it  made  it,  like  a  river  confined  between  its  banks,  run  all 
the  more  fiercely.  In  Greece,  the  father  was  restrained  by 
law  from  putting  his  son  to  death,  but  he  could  disinherit  and 
banish  him.  In  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  his  power  was 
absolute,  alike  over  his  children,  his  wife,  his  property,  and  his 
slaves ;  the  only  exception  being  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  sons 
who  should  happen  to  fill  the  office  of  flamen  or  priest.  He  had, 
besides,  practically  unlimited  power  of  divorce,  subject  only  to 
the  merely  nominal  censure  of  the  Censors,  or  the  fear  of  his 
wife  s  relations.  In  every  relationship  of  life,  political  or  social, 
men’s  relations  to  each  other  were  purely  legal;  and  one  no 
more  expected  the  Christian  law  of  love  and  pity  to  enter  into 
the  relations  of  man  and  man,  than  one  expects  them  to  enter 

mto  a  purely  legal  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  the 

occupancy  of  a  house  or  estate.  Here  again  then  the  genius 
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and  essential  spirit  of  Paganism  is  seen  to  be  that  of  master 
and  slave,  of  man  and  the  lower  animals,  as  distinct  from  that 
of  Christianity  which  is  that  of  father  and  son,  of  parent  and 
children.  And  a  still  more  decisive  evidence  of  this,  perhaps, 
is  to  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  nature  and  functions  of  the 
Priesthood.  In  a  religion  like  Christianity,  for  example,  where 
the  relation  between  God  and  man  is,  as  we  have  seen,  ex¬ 
pressible  by  that  of  father  and  children,  the  inward  state  of  the 
heart  towards  God  is  as  important  in  the  priest  who  is  to  make 
intercession,  as  in  the  worshipper  for  whom  intercession  is  to 
be  made.  The  training  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature, 
accordingly,  is  the  most  important  end  of  the  long  novitiate 
preparatory  to  entering  the  Church ;  and  the  highest  offices 
were  as  freely  open  in  the  early  ages  to  the  sons  of  the  peasant, 
if  they  were  men  of  devout  and  holy  lives,  as  to  the  sons  of 
the  lords  of  the  soil.  But  in  religions,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  gods  are  believed  to  care  as  little  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  attitude  of  the  priests  and  suppliants,  provided  their 
dues  be  paid,  as  tyrants  do  for  the  feelings  of  conquered 
tributaries,  one  would  know  a  priori  that  the  spiritual  or  moral 
character  of  the  priest  was  a  matter  of  no  concern.  And 
so  indeed  it  was  in  Paganism.  Men  would  as  little  have 
thought  of  inquiring  into  the  spiritual  condition  of  those  about 
to  enter  the  Priesthood,  as  they  would  of  those  about  to  enter 
the  Army.  The  priests  were  drawn  exclusively  from  the 
Patrician  families,  as  the  supremacy  of  these  in  the  State  was 
held  to  be  a  mark  of  their  having  been  specially  favoured  by 
the  gods ;  the  sole  qualification  necessary  to  the  priest,  besides 
that  of  good  family,  being  that  he  had  rendered  good  service 
to  the  State.  Instead,  therefore,  of  depending  on  their  prayers 
and  holy  lives  for  their  success  in  making  intercession  with 
the  gods,  their  sole  function  and  duty  was  analagous  to  that  of 
those  Court  Chamberlains  who  regulate  the  approaches  to  the 
Throne,  viz.  to  stand  by  the  suppliant  and  dictate  the  form  of 
words  to  be  used  by  him  when  presenting  his  offering  or 
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petition,  so  that  no  word  should  be  forgotten  or  used  out  of  its 
proper  place,  their  sole  concern  being,  lest  by  some  irregularity 
of  form,  they  should  draw  down  on  themselves  the  wrath 
and  vengeance  of  the  gods.  In  all  other  respects  they  went 
through  their  function  with  as  little  spiritual  or  moral  feeling 
as  the  cicerones  of  a  museum  or  picture  gallery. 

If,  then,  we  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  soul  and 
essential  spirit  of  Paganism  may  be  expressed  by  the  moral 
relationship  of  master  and  slave,  as  that  of  Christianity  is  by 
parent  and  children,  my  next  point  will  be  to  show  that  there 
was  no  possible  way  by  which  the  one  could  pass  into  the 
other  by  direct  continuity,  as  it  were,  but  that  if  the  Gimco- 
Pagan  World  was  destined  to  become  Christian,  it  would  have 
to  be  impregnated  from  without,  as  animals  must  be  when  we 
wish  to  change  the  breed ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  Paganism  could 
no  more  change  itself  without  outside  impregnation,  than  a 
negro  could  become  white.  For  Religions  differ  from 
Philosophies,  as  we  have  seen,  in  this,  that  they  are  not  merely 
a  set  of  abstract  propositions,  but  are  the  expression  of  a  soul, 
a  spirit,  a  life;  and  therefore  although  religions  that  express 
the  same  spirit  may  become  incorporated  by  force  or  conquest, 
religions  like  Paganism  and  Christianity  which  are  the 
expressions  of  two  wholly  different  spirits— the  spirit  of  force 
or  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spirit  of  love  on  the  other— can 
no  more  pass  into  one  another  in  the  course  of  evolution 
without  outside  mediation,  than  a  cold-blooded  animal  can  pass 
into  a  warm-blooded  one.  Nor  can  such  mediation  be  effected 
by  any  form  of  Philosophy  whatever.  Stoicism  which  arose 
out  of  the  bosom  of  Paganism,  attempted  it ;  and  with  its  hio-h 
doctrine  of  One  God  of  whom  all  the  merely  popular  Pao-an 
deities  in  transfigured  human  shape  were  but  transitory 
forms,  with  its  cosmopolitan  spirit,  its  recognition  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man  and  of  the  inherent  equality  of  master 
and  slave,  was  as  well  qualified  as  another  to  effect  the  change. 
But  although,  animated  by  its  spirit,  high-born  dames  made 
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praiseworthy  attempts  to  establish  charities,  to  reclaim  younir 
women  from  vice,  and  to  help  the  aged  and  the  poor;  and 
Emperors  who  had  been  trained  in  its  Schools  enacted  laws 
mitigating  the  lot  of  the  slave  ;  these  were  all  hut  as  drops  in 
the  ocean,  and  not  only  did  not,  but  could  not,  bridge  over  the 
gulf  that  separated  Paganism  from  Christianity.  Por 
Philosophies  being  attempts  of  the  human  mind— a  part  of 
hs  atui  e  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  that  Nature  of  which  it 
is  but  the  part,  the  merest  passing  product  and  limited 
palpable  effect,  men  cannot  except  from  vanity  or  presumption 
place  sufficient  reliance  on  their  own  theories  of  the  great 
totality  known  as  the  Universe  to  enable  them  to  repose  on 
them  with  full  and  entire  confidence.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
verified  Laws  of  Nature,  those  laws  that  connect  the  different 
parts  of  Nature  together,  they  can  place  an  implicit  reliance, 
whatever  be  their  theories  of  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Power,  or  of  the  Universe  as  a  whole  ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
the  discoveries  of  Physical  Science,  the  Pagan  masses,  even 
were  they  all  born  philosophers,  could  neither  singly  or 
together  have  generated  sufficient  faith  and  trust  in  their  own 
reasonings  to  turn  the  abstract  God  of  the  Stoics  into  the 
living  God  and  I  ather  of  Christianity.  If  this  were  to  be 
done  at  all  it  could  only  be  done  from  the  side  of  God,  not 
from  the  side  of  human  reason ;  from  some  authority,  that  is  to 
say,  coming  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Universe  to  instruct  Man 
the  part  Bs  to  what  his  relations  to  the  whole  Universe  are; 
instead  of  from  the  side  of  man,  presuming  as  in  philosophy  to 
judge  of  that  whole  of  which  he  is  only  a  part.  It  could  only 
come,  in  a  word,  from  Eeligion,  not  Philosophy. 

But  we  may  go  farther  and  say  that  not  only  could  Paganism, 
as  we  have  seen,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  essential  spirit,  not 
pass  of  itself  directly  into  Christianity,  but  it  could  not  even 
form  the  first  link  in  any  evolutionary  chain  that  should  even¬ 
tually  end  in  it.  And  for  this  reason — that  for  a  chain  that  \yas 
to  end  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  bond  so  strong  as  that  of  parent 
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and  children,  some  kind  of  reciprocal  relation  however  rudi¬ 
mentary  must  be  secured  as  a  first  link  ;  and  this  is  for  ever 
impossible  in  any  religion  where  there  are  a  multiplicity  of 
gods.  Foi,  with  these  gods  regarded  as  but  magnified  and 
transfigured  beings  of  the  same  nature  and  passions  as  ourselves, 
but  with  absolute  power  over  us ;  having  besides  their  own  ends 
and  aims  among  themselves  to  serve ;  and  caring  nothing  for 
men  beyond  what  in  the  way  of  incense  and  offerings  they 
could  get  out  of  them— with  gods  like  these  sitting  at  every 
corner  and  turning  point  along  the  highway  of  life  to  exact 
toll  from  the  passers-by  from  youth  to  age,  from  this  one  a 
libation,  from  that  one  incense,  from  another  prayers,  from  one 
a  cock,  from  another  an  ox,  and  from  a  third  a  whole  hecatomb 
of  oxen you  could  no  more  get  a  standing  reciprocal  relation 
however  crude  and  rudimentary,  established,  than  a  simple 
countryman  could  with  the  gangs  of  sharpers  to  whom  on  a  race 
course  he  is  in  turn  delivered ;  or  than  the  helpless  trader  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  the  robber  barons  who  swooped  down  on  his 
caravan,  one  after  another,  from  their  mountain  fortresses  as  he 
passed.  For  even  the  beginning  of  such  a  bond,  you  must  have 
only^god  to  deal  with.  Now  this  it  is  evident  you  were 
not  likely  to  get  in  any  large  Empire  like  that  of  Rome  or 
Persia,  or  Assyria,  where  the  gods  of  the  conquered  peoples 
out  of  which  the  Empire  was  originally  formed  were  almost 
sure  when  the  Empire  was  consolidated  to  be  swept  into  one 
great  Pantheon— and  so  we  have  multiplicity  again.  To  o-et  a 
starting  point,  therefore,  from  which  to  effect  from  -without  the 
ransition  between  Grieco-Roman  Paganism  and  Christianity: 
we  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  some  small  tribe  or  nation  which 
.  md  a  single  tutelary  god  itself— even  although  it  admitted  that 
ofe  tribes  h,d  other  gods  of  „,eir  whom 

perplexities  they  also  could  look  for  assistance  or  protection 

^  rZ;  Wg  n  T  7  faw'v  fVom  History’ ,he  ‘“»*i°ofr„m 

an! ^  \S1^J  d  Clmstlllnit7  was  actually  effected  by  the 
But  an 
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JUDAISM. 

W  1 H  the  Israelites  then  as  our  starting  point,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  show  that  if  once  we  succeed  in  marking 
out  the  different  moral  stages,  as  it  were,  that  lie  between  the 
religion  of  tyrant  and  slave  of  Paganism,  and  the  religion  of 
father  and  son  of  Christianity,  we  shall  be  able,  given  a  minimum 
of  historical  fact,  to  anticipate  in  a  large  measure  the  kind  of 
experiences  that  must  befall  this  one  small  tribe,  in  order  to 
advance  it  from  stage  to  stage,  until  at  last,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
it  is  ready  to  impregnate  the  great  Pagan  World  with  its  own 
spirit.  These  stages,  then,  we  may  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
all  practical  purposes  represent  as  follows : — Beginning  with  the 
Pagan  relation  of  despot  and  slave,  in  which,  between  the 
multiplicity  of  gods  on  the  one  hand  and  the  world  of  men  on 
the  other  there  can  be  no  reciprocal  bond  whatever,  nothing 
but  pure  force  and  caprice,  we  have  as  first  stage  of  evolution 
the  relationship  between  a  single  god  and  a  single  tribe,  in 
which  the  god,  capricious  and  revengeful,  gives  aid  and 
protection  in  return  for  certain  purely  material  services, — 
offerings,  sacrifices,  etc., — a  relation  similar  to  that  between  a 
feudal  lord  and  his  dependents,  and  one  in  which  the  moral  v 
relations  existing  between  the  different  individuals  composinv^^ 
the  tribe,  form  no  part  of  the  contract,  expressed  or  imppip^ 
This  is  practically  the  relation  existing  between  alL'^recl 
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tribes  and  their  single  deities.  The  next  stage  is  where  the 
god,  still  capricious  and  immoral  himself,  grants  his  aid  and 
protection  only  on  condition  that  his  worshippers  do  what  is  just 
and  right  among  themselves,  as  in  the  relations  existing  between 
a  king  and  his  people.  The  next  stage  is  where  the  o-0d 
becomes  moral  himself,  and  becomes  god  also  of  the  rest*  of 
e  -noi  ut  while  regarding  his  own  tribe  as  the  children  of 
ns  peculiar  care,  regards  the  rest  of  the  world  as  at  best  but 
step-children  only  And  finally  we  have  the  last  stage  whll  ~ 
brings  us  to  Christianity,  where  God  is  not  merelv  hi 
severe  Moral  Father,  but  a  God  of  Love  as  well;  wheienot 
only  His  own  tribe  are  His  full  children,  but  all  mankind 
without  prejudice  of  birth  or  nationality;  and  where  the  sole 
qualification  tor  God’s  favour  is  the  inward  disposition  of  the 
ieait?  love,  viz.,  for  both  God  and  men. 

Now  if  one  were  desirous  of  demonstrating  that  the  Great 
Power  which  makes  use  of  men  for  its  own  ends,  is  not  a  mere 
Fate  or  abstract  Order  of  the  World,  but  a  real  and  living 
.evidence,  one  could  not  find  abetter  historical  example  than 
y  e  way  m  which  the  Jewish  people  were  gradually  prepared 
and  matured  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  new  and  hihf 
jeligion  and  morality  into  the  world.  It  was  as  if  a  gardener 
Wing  some  particular  flower  or  fruit  in  his  eye,  shouid  be 
over  his  plants,  watching  the  variations  as  they 

ff 
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last  the  W™  •  •  „  n  flas  in  hls  until  at 

bc  lne  Ilappy  variation  for  which  To  i 

appears.  And  so  it  was  with  the  To  t  bee“  workln&> 
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them  on  to  issues  more  vast  than  those  they  knew  or  dreamed 
of.  If  now  we  take  the  different  stages  through  which  the 
Jewish  nation  had  to  pass  before  its  end  was  reached,  we  shall 
see  that  what  actually  befell  it  was  precisely  the  sort  of  thino 
necessary  to  befall  it,  if  its  fortunes  were  guided  by  a 
Providential  and  Intelligent  Power. 

Given,  then,  a  small  tribe  of  Israelites  with  its  tutelary  o-0d 
among  a  number  like  itself  each  with  its  own  protecting  god,’ 
we  have  to  ask  what  kind  of  experience  must  befall  this  tribe' 
over  and  above  that  of  the  other  tribes,  in  order  to  enable  it  to’ 
take  the  first  moral  step  in  that  series  of  evolutionarv  steps 
which  should  end  in  Christianity  % 

The  answer  in  a  word  is,  just  such  an  experience  as  we  should 
expect  to  befall  the  individual  in  a  like  case  to  produce  a  like 
result,  viz.,  that  state  of  physical  isolation  in  which  the  mind 
blown  on  alternately  by  deep  gusts  of  hope  and  fear,  looks 
helplessly  around  for  some  object  to  which  to  cling;  and  having 
found  it,  yields  to  it  an  implicit  reliance  and  trust.  Now  this 
first  indispensable  condition  to  a  closer  relationship  with  their 
god  than  the  Pagan  relationship  of  master  and  slave,  was 
fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  by  their  long  sojourn  in 
the  Wilderness,— an  experience,  we  may  say,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  apocryphal  matter  mixed  up  with  the  narrative  when 
reduced  to  writing  in  succeeding  times,  must,  from  the  abidino- 
impression  Left  in  the  memory,  have  been,  in  its  broad  aspects 
at  least,  true.  A  small  band  of  Egyptian  slaves  who  have  just 
narrowly  escaped  capture  by  their  Egyptian  masters,  find 
themselves  wandering  about,  all  unaccustomed,  among  the 
desert  solitudes,  encompassed  by  danger  and  terror  on  every 
hand— terror  of  lightning  and  tempest,  famine  and  drought, 
serpent  and  scorpion— and  yet  seeming,  as  their  moving  train 
winds  along  beneath  the  blaze  of  their  torches  by  night,  and 
the  smoke  of  their  camp  fires  by  day,  to  be  led  on  by  some  / 
mysterious  and  invisible  Power,  which,  now  thundering  to  thero^ 
from  the  top  of  Horeb,  now  whispering  in  the  ear  of  thJte& 
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trusted  guide,  now  nerving  them  to  .victory,  now  punishing 
their  disobedience  by  defeat,  brings  them,  like  some  great 
Captain,  after  many  wanderings,  to  the  Promised  Land  attest. 
Such  a  novitiate  in  the  solitude  and  desolation  of  the  desert, 
alone  with  Nature,  and  encompassed  by  terrors  on  every  hand,' 
was  calculated  to  attach  them  to  their  invisible  Leader  with  a 
bond  more  personal,  and  to  burn  the  belief  in  his  protecting 
care  into  their  minds  with  a  brand  more  deep  than  was  possible 
to  more  settled  tribes,  who,  distracted  by  other  cares,  were  only  ' 
casually  and  intermittently,  under  the  agitation  of  hope  or  fear 
m  war,  driven  to  reliance  on  their  protecting  gods. 

This  of  the  Wandering  in  the  Wilderness  was  the  first  «reat 
experience  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  calculated  to 
differentiate  them  from  other  and  surrounding  peoples,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  the  high  part  they  were  to  play  in  World- 
lstoiy;  and  its  effect,  trivial  at  first,  became  as  we  shall  see 
more  and  more  powerful  as  time  went  on.  It  gave  to  their 
belief  m  an  over-ruling  Power  who  had  chosen  them  as  his  own 
and  who  had  or  weal  or  woe  bound  himself  up  with  thefr 
fortunes,  a  vitality  and  tenacity  unknown  to  other  peoples  and 

Z  r;  “ in, ,imBs  *  *■»  ww  °< 

Mahometoe  nr  the  power  md  omni  ce  of  e  J 

settled  theie,  both  their  religion  and  morality  received  a  taint 

^  hV  T-  0e"‘“"eS  SU“eC,lcd  “ 
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selves  in  blood  and  with  whom  they  had  begun  to  inter-marry, 
it  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  which  had 
burnt  ever  more  bright  and  pure  in  the  wilderness,  should 
become  mingled  and  polluted  with  these  idolatrous  cults ;  and 
that  the  people  should  relapse  into  that  polytheism  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  so  long  as  it  lasts  must  preclude  all  hope  of 
religious  or  moral  advance.  But  this  was  not  all.  For 
connected  with  the  worship  of  these  heathen  deities,  and 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  it,  were  a  number  of  nameless 
abominations  and  immoral  practices  sanctioned  and  upheld  by 
the  religions  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  Now,  the  private 
code  of  morality  which  the  Israelites  brought  out  of  Egypt  was 
comparatively  pure;  and  when  on  the  occasion  of  joyous 
thanksgiving  in  the  Spring,  at  Harvest  and  at  the  In-gathering, 
they  met  at  their  altars  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  for  the 
good  things  he  had  given  them,  they  ate  the  firstlings  of  their 
flocks  and  the  cakes  of  bread  they  brought  with  them  (after 
giving  the  best  parts  to  Jehovah),  and  drank  their  wine,  in 
innocent  joy  and  merrymaking;  returning  to  their  homes 
unpolluted  and  unstained  by  personal  immorality  or  impurity. 
But  now  that  they  had  embraced  the  gods  of  the  people  of  the 
land,  they  adopted  from  them  the  practice  of  sacrificing  their 
children  to  Moloch  by  burning  them  in  the  fire ;  they  regularly 
dedicated  their  daughters  as  prostitutes  in  the  groves  of 
Astarte ;  they  polluted  themselves  with  the  nameless  abomin¬ 
ations  which  these  religions  enjoined ;  and  instead  of  listening 
to  the  pure  counsels  of  Jehovah,  gave  themselves  up  to 
necromancers,  soothsayers,  wizards  and  diviners,  who,  in  the 
delirium  of  ecstasy,  polluted  their  minds  as  the  others  did 
their  bodies.  But  worse  than  all,  once  entered  on  this 
downward  course,  there  was  no  power  anywhere  available 
to  impede  or  arrest  it.  For  the  altars  of  Jehovah,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  not  as  they  afterwards  were,  concentrated 
at  Jerusalem,  but  were  found  on  every  hill-top  and  under  every 
green  tree;  and  the  priests,  in  consequence,  who  ministered 
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at  them,  scattered,  isolated,  without  unity  or  organization,  were 
cep  m  tie  great  sanctuaries  like  those  of  Bethel  and  Shiloh* 
entn-ely  m  the  power,  as  they  were  often  in  the  pay,  of  the 

therefore  £“  “““ 

whfcf  h,’,!  .  T  ’mI>0‘e,“  *°  P"*  *  Bt°P  immoralities 

wh  oh  had  been  embraced  alihe  by  the  people  and  by  theh. 

Lw’ha  ”TerS  °f  ^  “  ‘he  ^  «***  “  modi 

mes  have  been  to  put  down  the  iniquities  of  the  traffic 
us,  doubtless,  could  have  been  remedied,  as  indeed  it  after" 
wards  was,  by  the  eentalisation  and  supremacy  of  the  Priest' 

Wthe  ^  T  behi"ih“‘'- -4^ 

by  the  Kings  under  whose  stray  the  tribes  had  united  when  the 

ZT^2 Te  CT‘  °f  ,he  JudgeS  110,1  &iM  *0 

cope  w  th  the  continual  n, roads  from  all  sides,-of  Moabites 
Edomites  Philistines,  and  other  surrounding  tribes.  And  as  it 
was  the  object  of  these  Kings  to  heep  all  ^wer,  relirions  as 
wen  «  pohtod,  in  their  own  hands,  their  auprem^y  still 
further  tended  to  reduce  the  Priesthood  to  subservience;  and 

met  2en  »  “T,  *>  ™P«tus  and  encourage- 

gven  to  idolatry  by  the  wives  and  concubines  of  these 
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Of  gods  With  their  attendant  moral  abominations,  what  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  kings,  and  the  subservience  of  the  priesthood 
*  would  seem  as  if  no  point  of  support  was  to  be  fold 
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Prophets  who  arose  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  before 
Chiist,  who  thundered  their  denunciations  of  the  prevailing 
idolatiy,  corruption,  and  immorality  into  the  ears  of  recreant 
Kings  and  an  unwilling  People— denunciations  of  the  Baal  and 
Astarte  worship  with  their  attendant  moral  abominations ;  of 
the  servility,  corruption,  and  even  crimes  of  the  priesthood,  who 
pandered  to  the  lusts  and  caprices  of  kings,  sold  justice  for 
biibes,  and  abetted  the  great  in  their  extortions  and  oppressions 
of  the  poor ;  of  the  luxury,  pomp,  and  frivolity  of  the  Court, 
which,  instead  of  relying  on  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Hosts,  who 
had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  and  delivered  them  by  a 
mighty  hand,  relied  on  their  arms  of  flesh,  on  chariots  and 
horsemen,  on  hollow  political  combinations  and  alliances — now 
on  Egypt,  now  on  Assyria,  now  on  Syria— broken  reeds  all, 
that  pierced  their  hands  when  they  tried  to  lean  on  them  when 
the  hour  of  trial  came.  Against  all  these  the  Prophets  con¬ 
tinued  to  hurl  their  thunders;  but  although  ultimately,  and 
when  the  time  was  ripe,  they  became,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the 
sense  of  sin  which  they  aroused,  the  main  factor  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Israel  of  God ;  in  the  meantime  they  were  of 
little  avail  in  the  face  of  material,  social,  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  so  hostile  to  their  designs.  For  were  not  the  ‘  high 
places,’  the  idolatrous  shrines,  and  sacred  groves  still  there? 
And  these  the  people  had  come  to  love.  "Were  not  the  priests 
still  scattered,  isolated,  and  without  organization,  and  dependent 
on  the  rich  and  powerful,  who  had  every  incentive  to  keep 
them  so  ?  Did  not  the  king  and  court  rely  on  their  chariots  and 
horsemen,  and  the  people  at  large  prefer  to  have  it  SO?  If 
then  the  Jewish  people  were  destined  in  the  order  of  Nature 
or  Providence  of  God  to  be  the  organ  of  introducing  a  new 
and  higher  religion  and  morality  into  the  world,  it  would 
seem  that  reformation  must  come  from  without,  and  not  from 
within ;  and  we  have  now  to  ask  whether,  with  a  minimum  of 
historical  fact  to  guide  us,  it  were  possible,  from  the  Laws  of 
Civilization  in  general,  to  Indicate  beforehand  the  kind  of 
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experience  that  must  befall  them,  to  enable  them  to  reach  their 
high  goal. 

To  begin  with,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  are  two,  first,  to  put  down  the  Idolatry  which  was  the 
parent  of  the  immorality ;  and  secondly,  to  secure  the 
Supremacy  of  the  Priests  over  the  Secular  Power.  I  shall 
begin  with  the  first,  the  putting  down  of  Idolatry.  Now  to 
secure  this  end  from  without,  only  two  possibilities  were  open. 
The  first  was  the  complete  conquest  and  assimilation  of  the- 
people  by  some  foreign  Power  having  a  more  exalted  idea  of 
religion  and  morality  than  the  Israelites;  but  no  such  nation 
was,  at  the  time,  in  existence.  The  surrounding  nations  were 
either  polytheistic  like  Egypt  and  Assyria,  or  if  like  Moab 
and  Ammon  they  had  each  their  single  god,  it  was  precisely  the 
immoralities  connected  with  the  worship  of  these  gods  which 
it  was  the  problem  to  put  down.  The  other  alternative  was 
that  some  foreign  Power  should  do  with  the  Israelites  as  men 
do  with  those  domestic  animals  whose  pure  blood  has  been 
mixed  and  polluted  by  some  base  and  vicious  strain,  viz., 
destroy  entirely  the  more  corrupt  specimens,  and  breed  only 
from  the  purer  specimens  that  are  left ;  destroy  the  worst  of 
the  off-spring  of  these  again,  and  again  breed  from  the  purest 
and  best ;  and  if  in  the  end,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  with 
pigeons,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  breed  pure  even  in  the 
presence  of  other  breeds,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  remove 
them  from  their  native  haunts,  and  start  afresh  on  a  pure  and 
virgin  soil.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  occurred  in  the  case  of 
the  Israelites.  First,  the  ten  tribes  of  Northern  Israel,  who 
had  been  the  worst  offenders,  and  who,  after  the  revolt  of 
Jeroboam,  had  set  up  the  golden  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan, 
were  earned  wholesale  into  captivity  by  Saigon,  King  of 
Assyria,  in  the  year  722  B.C. ;  the  land  being  re-peopled  by 
tribes  sent  specially  for  the  purpose  from  the  region  of  Media 
and  the  Euphrates.  How  precarious,  indeed,  had  become  the 
hold  of  Jehovah  on  the  minds  of  the  Northern  Israelites,  and 
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how  impossible  it  would  have  been,  with  blood  so  tainted,  to 
have  weaned  them  from  their  idolatry  and  immorality,  was 
seen  in  the  fact  that  in  a  few  years  they  had  quite  forgotten 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  had  embraced  the  Assyrian 
religion,  melting  into  the  surrounding  population,  and  soon 
leaving  behind  them  no  trace  of  their  separate  existence. 
Northern  Israel  with  its  ten  tribes  being  thus  summarily  wiped 
out,  the  hope  of  Israel  was  centred  on  the  smal1  Southern 
kingdom  of  Judah.  But  there,  too,  Baal  and  Asterte  worship 
were  as  rife  as  they  had  been  in  the  North  ;  and  although  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  hurled  their  thunders  against  the 
prevailing  idolatry  with  a  fierceness  unapproached  by  Hosea 
and  Amos  in  the  North,  even  their  voices  would  have  proved 
as  impotent  as  those  of  the  Northern  prophets,  had  it  not 
been  for  two  very  important  facts.  In  the  first  place,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  Ark  of  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  the  sense  of  Jehovah’s  invisible  presence  there 
between  the  wings  of  the  cherubim,  was  more  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Judah,  than  was 
possible  in  the  North  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  Capital. 
The  sense  of  Sin,  in  consequence,  was  more  easily  aroused  by 
the  consciousness  of  any  breach  of  Jehovah’s  law ;  and  the 
word  of  God  as  announced  by  His  mouthpieces  the  prophets, 
fell  on  minds  thus  imbued  with  the  sense  of  sin,  with  a 
more  profound  effect  than  in  the  North.  In  the  second 
place,  the  remembrance  that  the  captivity  and  exile  of 
the  Northern  tribes  had  been  foretold  by  the  Northern 
prophets,  and  especially  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of 
Isaiah  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  host  of  Sennacherib  by  the 
power  of  Jehovah,  lent  to  the  prediction  that  Judah  also  would 
be  swept  into  captivity,  the  weight  almost  of  a  Divine 
decree.  But  still  the  c  high  places/  the  pillars,  and  the  groves  to 
which  the  people  had  been  so  long  accustomed  remained ;  and 
sanctioned  as  they  were  by  all  the  force  of  prescription  and 
time,  neither  the  exile  of  the  Northern  tribes  for  the  like  sins, 
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nor  the  weight  of  fulfilled  prophecy,  nor  the  keener  sense  of  sin 
following  on  ,»y  infraction  of  JelMyah>e  law>  coaM  ^  t<> 

abohsh  them.  There  was  little  chance,  then,  of  their  beim. 
abolished  by  the  people  themselves :  yet  if  a  purer  and  nobler 
rehgion  and  morality  were  ever  destined  to  come  out  of  Judah 
abolished  they  must  be.  The  King  alone  had  the  power,  if  he’ 
had  the  me  .nation,  and  accordingly  when  Hesekiah  came  to  the 
none,  and  Isaiah  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  some  sucb_ 
policy  was  necessary,  he  immediately  took  steps  to  carry  it  into 
effect  ;  and  without  more  ado  removed  the  altars  of  Baal  and 
Astarte  w,th  the  exception  of  those  that  Solomon  had  set  up 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  broke  in  pieces  the  pillars,  out  down 
e  aimed  groves,  and  ground  to  powder  the  brasen  serpent  of 

It  Tr  i  f  *keie  ^  stopl>ed>  Staving  still  standing  the 
altar,  of  Jehovah  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 

and  And  thus  .  e  attempt  failed,  for  as  long  as  these  alto 

Bij  ,n?\Te,  *°  St“Kl  the  8p0tS  Where  to 

“  ‘  J  ‘  “te  hali  80  1:,”S  stood  beside  them,  the  lent, 

aamciation  of  the  worship  „f  Jehovah  ^  of  ^ 

^  in  tt'“M’  ™  t0°  S“”g  fOT  tte  PMpI<!  *>  tS“St;  and 

p'n»;  and  M°n  ^  ”*  °"1J'  i^s. 

p  Ilais,  and  groves  were  set  up  again,  but  altars  to  the  sun  and 

oomts  of  the  Temple,  and  children  once  more  were  passed 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch, -it  became  evident  that  nothinc 
wouid  exterminate  idolatry  and  its  attendant  immoralities  but 
the  wholesale  abolition  of  ad  altars  whatever  „„Zs  J  2 
Capita  these  of  Jehovah  as  well  as  of  the  other  gods  »d  * 
remowU  „f  ,he  attendant  ^  to  °  all’ worship 

shrndd  henceforth  he  concentrated.  Bn,  to  <4  out a ° 2? 
this  magnitude  against  the  interests  of  the  local  priests  as 

m  P  diT  h  M  mC,i°“i0n,  °f  ^  ^  “  nndertaj’to 

mo.e  di6.cidt  tlnm  any  that  had  yet  been  a, touted  •  and  2 

felt  to  «,„m  for  its  success  .  reeenrse  to  Ire', to  2 

oidmaiy  means  of  appeal.  And  so,  when  Josiah  came  to  2 
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throne,  and  gave  evidence  of  his  good  intentions  and  zeal  for 
the  cause,  J eremiah  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  supreme 
effort.  And  then  was  put  in  practise  a  ruse  which  for  boldness 
and  originality,  for  the  profound  effect  it  produced  on  the  minds 
of  men  at  the  time,  as  well  as  on  the  religion  of  all  succeeding 
ages,  is  without  a  parallel,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  authority  of  both  King  and  Prophet  having  failed  in  the 
case  of  Hezeldah  and  Isaiah,  it  was  now  resolved  to  invoke  the 
supreme  authority  of  Moses  himself.  And  accordingly,  in  the 
18th  year  of  Josiah’s  reign,  in  the  year  621  before  Christ, 
Hilkiah  the  high  priest  brought  from  out  of  the  recesses  of  the 
Temple,  when  it  was  undergoing  repairs,  a  book  which  he 
professed  to  have  found  there,  and  which  purported  to 
contain  the  last  instructions  given  to  the  children  of  Israel 
by  Moses  before  his  death  in  the  land  of  Moab,  and 
before  they  crossed  over  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  This 
book  was  our  present  Book  of  Deuteronomy ;  and  the  burden 
of  its  injunctions,  which  were  accompanied  by  cursings 
and  blessings,  was  to  the  effect  that  when  the  Israelites 
should  come  to  the  place  of  worship  which  Jehovah  should 
choose  for  them, — to  J erusalem  to  wit, — they  should  offer 
sacrifices  at  no  other  shrine,  but  should  break  down  and 
up-root  all  altars,  pillars,  and  groves  elsewhere  throughout 
the  land,  all  worship  of  the  sun  and  stars,  all  practice  of 
sorcery,  divination,  and  witchcraft,  in  a  word  should  do  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  prophets  and  the  priests  of  the  Temple  now  saw 
was  necessary  to  be  done.  Now  although  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  by  orthodox  as  well  as  heterodox  divines,  that  however 
much  the  book  containing  these  injunctions  may  have  embodied 
the  spirit  of  laws  as  old  as  the  time  of  Moses,  it  was  actually 
concocted  and  written  at  this  very  time  by  the  prophets  or 
priests  about  the  Temple ;  still,  nothing  of  this  was  suspected, 
and  its  effect  on  the  public  mind  was  immense.  The  nation,  it 
could  no  longer  be  doubted,  had  all  this  time  been  guilty  of  the 
most  heinous  sin,  and  yet  had  been  almost,  if  not  entirely 
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unconscious  of  it !  The  King,  when  he  heard  of  the  penalties 
that  were  to  befall  the  nation  for  its  sins,  rent  his  clothes  and  sent 
to  Huldah  the  prophetess  to  find  out  whether  they  were  indeed 
likely  to  be  inflicted.  She  replied  that  they  were,  but  that  he 
himself  should  be  spared  on  account  of  his  humility  and  piety. 
He  therefore  gathered  the  priests  and  prophets  and  all  the- 
people  of  Judah  into  Jerusalem,  into  the  Temple,  and  when  the 
words  of  the  Covenant,  as  contained  in  the  Book,  were  read  to 
them,  they  all  there  and  then  with  one  accord  made  a  vow  to-' 
stand  by  them.  This  done,  the  king  without  further  delay 
began  his  reformation,  and  carried  it  out  with  a  thoroughness 
that  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  He  first  of  all  commanded  the 
priests  and  door-keepers  to  clear  out  of  the  Temple  the  vessels 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Baal,  of  the  grove,  and  of  all  the  host 
of  heaven,  and  to  burn  them  in  the  fields  of  Kedron.  He  then 
destroyed  the  high  places  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Baal  and  _ 
Astarte,  not  only  throughout  Judah  hut  throughout  Samaria 
also,  as  well  as  those  which  Solomon  had  built  on  the  Mount  of 
Ohves.  As  for  the  priests  that  ministered  at  these  altars,  he 
slew  those  of  Samaria  and  put  down  those  of  Judah,  while 
those  that  ministered  at  the  altars  of  Jehovah  throughout 
Judah,  he  brought  up  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  afterwards 
assisted  the  priests  and  had  charge  of  the  Temple  under  the 
name  of  Levites.  He  also  beat  down  the  altars  that  Manasseh 
had  raised  to  the  sun  and  stars  in  both  courts  of  the  Temple ; 
destroyed,  the  adjoining  houses  of  the  Sodomites,  and  defiled 
Topheth  m  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  where  the  children  were 
offered  up  as  sanrifices  to  Moloch.  But  not  even  the  destrue- 
tion  of  all  the  idolatrous  shrines  throughout  the  kingdom  the 
slaying  or  removing  of  the  idolatrous  priests,  and  the  removal 
o  the  priests  of  Jehovah  to  Jerusalem,  radical  and  thorough¬ 
going  as  the  reformation  was,  was  sufficient.  For  the  Court 
was  still  there-the  king,  the  aristocracy,  the  governors,  and 
the  civil  and  military  functionaries-and  so  long  as  it  remained 
men  would  still  continue  to  rely  on  the  arm  of  flesh,  on  their 
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chariots  and  horsemen,  rather  than  on  the  might  of  Jehovah ; 

and  it  only  required  the  accession  of  a  new  king  with  less 
pious  leanings  and  less  under  the  influence  of  the  prophets 
and  priests  than  Josiah,  to  bring  back  much  of  the  old 
idolatry.  And  accordingly  we  read  that  his  successors 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  their  predecessors 
had  done  ;  not  all  the  cleansings  and  purifyings  that  the  nation 
had  undergone  being  able  to  purify  the  corrupted  blood- — not 
the  exile  of  the  Northern  tribes,  the  authority  of  the  prophets, 
the  miraculous  repulse  of  Sennacherib  by  the  hand  of  J ehovah 
as  revealed  by  Isaiah,  the  destruction  of  the  high  places  of 
Josiah,  the  words  of  Moses  himself  as  contained  in  the  book 
discovered  in  the  Temple,  nor  lastly  the  complete  destruction 
of  all  altars  whatever  except  the  one  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  priests  except  those  who  ministered  at  the 
Temple  there.  Nothing  availed  so  long  as  the  secular  State 
by  the  existence  of  its  arm  of  flesh,  shared  with  Jehovah  the 
allegiance  of  men,  as  the  old  hill-tops  still  did  by  their 
associations  with  idolatry.  If  the  Jews,  therefore,  were  ever 
to  become  pure  worshippers  of  J  ehovah,  it  could  only  be  by 
removing  them  bodily  and  once  for  all  from  the  polluted  soil, 
and  giving  them  a  fresh  start  elsewhere.  And  this  indeed  is 
just  what  happened.  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Judah,  and  in 
597  B.O.  carried  off  all  the  leading  inhabitants  of  J erusalem  to 
Babylon ;  and  in  586  burnt  the  Temple,  broke  down  the  walls, 
and  left  the  land  a  desolation  and  a  waste.  And  now  at  last 
that  sense  of  the  personal  dependence  of  Israel  on  Jehovah 
which  had  been  burnt  into  them,  as  we  have  seen,  by  their 
sojourn  in  the  Wilderness,  and  which  was  the  first  experience 
needed  to  differentiate  them  from  other  peoples  and  to  prepare 
them  for  their  great  mission,  began  to  exert  its  full  effect. 
Fanned  into  a  burning  flame  by  the  prophets  who  carried  on 
the  tradition  of  the  covenant  between  Israel  and  its  God,  it 
gradually  aroused  in  the  nation  a  sense  of  sin  so  deep  at  the 
recollection  of  the  broken  Law,  that  although  at  first  of  little 
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practical  avail  in  the  face  of  the  many  religious,  material  an 
socal  cities  hostile  it,  it  M  destin»d  / 
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plane,  and  that,  too,  by  a  small  Semitic  tribe.  For  the  first 
time  idolatry  bad  been  suppressed,  and  after  centuries  of  effort 
the  belief  in  One  God  (without  which,  as  we  have  seen,  no  real 
.advance  in  morality  was  possible)  was  firmly  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  men.  If,  then,  we  now  ask  what  the  particulars  of 
that  moral  advance  were,  we  may  tabulate  them  as  follows:— 
The  getting  adultery,  prostitution,  and  other  nameless  heathen 
pi  actices  (as  well  as  the  taking  of  human  life),  recognized  by 
men  as  sins,  and  not  as  mere  civil  offences  in  which  you  could 
indulge  if  you  were  willing  or  able  to  pay  for  them ;  the 
making  the  parental  relation  a  sacred  one,  at  a  time  when  in  all 
other  countries  parents  were  either  the  tyrants  or  slaves  of 
theii  children ;  the  recognition  of  the  human  brotherhood  of 
the  sti anger  and  alien  within  their  gates  and  of  his  claim  to 
kindness  and  consideration,  at  a  time  when  elsewhere  he  was 
regarded  with  dislike,  or  treated  as  an  enemy ;  the  making  of 
sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  divination,  sins  and  crimes ;  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  human  sacrifices  ;  the  mitigation  of  slavery  to  the  point 
where  it  almost  ceased  to  be  slavery ;  and  the  making  of 
philanthropy  a  religious  duty  binding  on  all,  instead  of  leaving 
it  as  a  matter  of  individual  caprice.  Now  these  were  all  real 
advances  in  Morality,  not  attained  for  centuries  afterwards  by 
any  other  nation,  and  wrought  out  by  the  Jews,  and  by  the 
Jews  alone,  through  such  long  ages  of  national  and  personal 
humiliation,  punishment,  and  sorrow,  as  we  have  just  seen.  So 
that  when  Christ  came  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to 
take  peaceful  possession  of  this  vast  estate  which  had  been 
already  won  and  prepared  for  him,  viz.,  the  belief  in  One  God, 
freedom  from  Idolatry,  and  a  code  of  Personal  Morality  which, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  marriage  laws,  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  present  day. 

And  now  observe  that  these  moral  advances  could  only  be 
made  permanent  by  parallel  advances  in  the  conception  of 
God;  and  these  advances,  again,  in  the  conception  of  God 
were  necessitated  by  the  same  outer  and  inner  experiences  as 
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had  led  to  the  advance  in  morality  and  the  putting  down  of 
idolatry.  .  Beginning,  like  Baal  of  the  Syrians,  and  Chemosh  of 
the  Moabites,  as  a  cruel,  capricious,  and  tyrannical  god,  standing 
like  all  the  Pagan  deities,  in  relation  to  his  people  as  a  master  to_, 
slaves,  Jehovah  was  believed,  after  the  experiences  of  the  Wilder-} 
ness,  to  have  hound  himself  up  in  a  more  intimate  and  personal^ 
manner  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Israelites,  for  weal  or  for  woe^  ' 
than  was  the  case  with  these  deities  and  their  worshippers,  and, 
to  have  assumed  a  more  paternal  relation  towards  them  ;  and' 
so  could  be  represented  by  the  Prophets  as  one  who  would  not 
suffer  any  one  of  his  children  to  be  oppressed  by  the  rest,  but 
who  insisted  that  justice  and  mercy  should  flow  equally  among 

'  ,ke  a  runnm§  stream.  It  was  the  first  step  towards  a  real 
paternal  relation  in  men’s  conception  of  God,  and  found  its 
expression  in  the  code  of  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  a  code  in 
which  the  higher  morality  that  usually  only  subsists  between 
family  and  kindred,  was  for  the  first  time  in  history  widened  so 
as  10  embrace  a  whole  nation.  Not  only  did  no  Pagan  nation 
reach  tlnsheight,  but  in  States  where  Society  was  built  on  the 
a  ion  o  master  and  slave,  and  where  fathers  could  put  their  I 
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natmns  yet  another  great  experience  was  needed,  and  this  was  I 
vouchsafed  when  the  Northern  tribes  were,  as  we  have  seen'  ’ 
earned  off  into  exile  by  the  Assyrians.  For  now  there  wh-  ’  ) 
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'  iwelling-place  in  Zion,  was  believed  to  be  not  only  the  God  of 
the  Israelites,  but  the  Great  and  Supreme  God  of  all  the  Earth 
as  well.  That  is  to  say,  from  a  Monolatry,  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  had  passed  at  a  bound,  almost  to  a  pure  Monotheism. 
Not  quite  to  a  pure  Monotheism— for  the  existence  if  not  the 
supremacy  of  the  gods  of  other  nations  was  still  recognized. 
But  it  only  required  the  Second  Exile,  with  the  sight  of  the 
Babylonian  gods  in  the  old  form  of  dead  images — half  wood 
half  god  as  Isaiah  contemptuously  calls  them — to  convince 
them  that  Jehovah  was  not  only  the  Supreme  but  the  only  God 
of  the  Universe ;  and  with  this  belief  the  religion  of  Israel 
passed  at  last  into  a  pure  Monotheism.  '  And  further,  this  very 
belief  of  the  people  that  Jehovah  was  only  using  the 
Babylonians  as  instruments  to  punish  them  for  their  sins,  itself 
necessitated  a  still  further  advance  in  the  character  of  Jehovah, 
turning  him  from  a  god  wilful  and  capricious  though  requiring 
justice  and  mercy  from  his  children,  into  a  god  himself 
absolutely  just  and  merciful.  And  lastly,  the  fact  that  he  had 
chosen  the  Jews  as  his  own  children,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
nations  stood  to  him  as  step-children  merely,  made  him  all  the 
more  sensitive  to  neglect  from  his  own  people,  all  the  more 
tenacious  of  his  own  honour  and  dignity,  all  the  more  exacting  of 
reverence  and  awe  from  them.  Further  than  this  of  a  God  Just 
and  Righteous,  but  with  high  ideas  of  his  own  honour  and 
dignity,  the  Jews  did  not  go  in  their  conception  of  the  Deity. 
Nor  indeed  could  they  have  gone  farther  without  renouncing 
all  that  was  distinctive  of  them  as  a  people ;  all  the  teachings 
of  their  history,  all  their  memories  and  traditions,  all  that  had 
made  them  what  they  were,  all  that  had  been  ingrained  in  them 
by  centuries  of  humiliation  and  sorrow.  To  have  taken  the 
next  step,  and  conceived  of  Jehovah  as  a  God  of  Love  of 
whom  all  nations  alike  were  the  children  without  prejudice  or 
favour,  would  have  been  to  have  passed  over  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity  itself ;  and  this  step,  until  the  millennium  dawns, 
and  nations  shall  without  compulsion  submit  to  sink  their  pride 
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and  to  freely  admit  their  former  inferiors  to  a  position  i 
equality  with  themselves,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  take. 

But  neither  the  purging  of  the  infected  blood  of  Israel  by 
successive  Exiles  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  sense  of  Sin  branded 
into  the  national  mind  by  the  Prophets  on  the  other, 'would  have 
availed  to  raise  the  morality  of  the  nation  to  the  high  point  it 
ultimately  reached,  or  to  have  permanently  kept  it  there,  had  it 
-  not  been  for  the  parallel  and  steady  advance  of  another  factor 
of  scarcely  less  importance,  viz.,  the  unity  and  supremacy  of 
the  Priesthood.  For  it  is  evident  that  had  the  successive  exiles 
purged  and  reduced  the  population  of  the  kingdom  to  its  last 
two  inhabitants,  still  nothing  would  have  been  gained  had  there 
not  been  some  provision  by  which  these  two  should  be  compelled 
to  start  afresh  with  a  unanimity  of  practice  and  belief.  Nor 
would  it  have  availed  anything  that  the  Prophets  should  have 
aroused  the  conscience  of  the  nation  to  its  highest  pitch,  had 
they  left  it  without  definite  knowledge  of  precisely  what 
men  were  to  think  and  to  do  in  the  various  circumstances  of 
life  as  they  arose.  Now  if  it  was  the  function  of  the  Prophets 
to  declare  in  general  terms  what  the  Law  of  Jehovah  was, 
viz.,  to  do  justice  and  hate  iniquity,  it  was  the  function  of  the 
Priesthood  to  frame  rules  for  its  application  in  detail,— to  mature, 
consolidate,  codify  and  conserve  it, — and  this  could  only  be 
done  by  their  gradual  advance  to  unity  and  supremacy.  For 
it  is  clear  that  with  a  multiplicity  of  scattered  priests,  un¬ 
organized,  dependent,  isolated,  and  without  the  guidance  of  a 
written  code,  decisions  as  to  what  the  Law  of  their  one  God, 
Jehovah,  specially  was  in  any  given  case,  were  likely  to  be 
almost  as  various  and  conflicting  as  if  they  had  been  the 
decisions  of  the  priests  of  different  gods ;  and  a  steady  advance 
towards  any  common  goal  of  morality  or  conduct  would  have 
been  impossible.  It  will  now  be  interesting  to  ask  what  those 
chance  conditions  or  circumstances  in  the  life  of  the  nation  were, 
which  were  seized  upon  and  utilized  by  the  Presiding  Genius  of 
the  World  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  raising  the  Priesthood 
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from  its  isolated,  unorganized  and  dependent  position  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  to  its  final  unification  and  supremacy 
over  all  powers  in  the  State,  under  a  single  High  Priest,  after 
the  Babylonian  Exile. 

The  first  condition,  and  the  one  without  which  no  start  could 
have  been  made  and  no  foundation  laid,  was  the  fact  that  the 
Ark  or  seat  of  Jehovah’s  presence,  where  his  will  was  declared, 
his  judgments  given,  and  his  oracles  delivered,  was  a  single 
structure  that  could  neither  be  multiplied  nor  divided ;  and 
that  his  presence  between  the  cherubim  was  an  invisible 
presence.  The  consequence  was  that  images  of  Jehovah  could 
not  be  multiplied  at  different  shrines,  nor  various  readings  of 
his  Law  given  by  the  priests  in  charge  of  such  shrines,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  gods  of  the  other  tribes.  It  is  true  that 
images  of  J ehovah,  as  of  the  other  gods,  had  been  multiplied 
throughout  the  land,  but  these  had  always  been  regarded  by 
the  prophets  from  the  very  first  as  idolatrous,  and  responses  in 
consequence  given  at  their  shrines  must  always  have  lacked  the 
weight  and  authority  of  those  delivered  before  the  Ark.  And 
accordingly  when  the  Northern  tribes,  who  after  their  revolt 
had  erected  images  to  Jehovah  at  Dan  and  Bethel  in  the  shape 
of  two  golden  calves,  had  been  swept  into  exile,  and  with  them 
the  little  teraphim  or  household  images  of  Jehovah  which 
were  also  in  common  use  in  private  families,  the  Ark  which  had 
been  removed  by  David  to  Jerusalem,  and  over  which  Solomon 
had  built  his  Temple,  gave  to  the  priests  connected  with  that 
central  sanctuary,  an  authority  and  supremacy  over  the  priests 
of  all  other  shrines  which  they  had  not  before  possessed.  But 
although  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  the  teraphim  were 
removed  from  the  private  families  of  Judah  as  well,  and  placed 
within  it,  still  the  altars  to  Jehovah  remained  on  the  4  high 
places 5  throughout  Judah ;  and  the  priests  who  ministered  at 
them,  infected  as  they  were  with  idolatrous  practices,  must 
have  given  responses  and  decisions  as  impure  as  were  their 
idolatrous  rites.  And  hence  it  was  that  when  Hezekiah  broke 
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the  images  of  Baal,  destroyed  the  groves  of  Astarte,  and  pulled 
down  the  ‘  high  places  ’  devoted  to  the  worship  of  these  deities, 
but  left  the  altars  to  Jehovah  still  standing  in  the  places  where 
the  idolatrous  altars  had  been,  nothing  was  gained.  It  was 
only  when  Josiah  had  abolished  the  altars  to  Jehovah  as  well 
as  those  to  Baal  throughout  Judah,  and  had  brought  the  priests 
who  ministered  at  them  to  Jerusalem  to  act  as  inferior  clergy 
or  Levites  about  the  Temple  and  in  the  service  of  the  priests 
there;  and  especially  when  the  whole  Law  of  God,  moral, 
ceremonial,  and  civil,  was  reduced  to  writing,  as  it  stands  in  our 
present  Book  of  Deuteronomy ; — it  was  only  then  that  the 
authority  of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  abolished  the  last  traces  of 
the  authority  of  all  the  other  priests.  And  yet,  so  long  as  the 
Monarchy  lasted  it  was  impossible  that  the  pure  Law  of  Jehovah 
should  have  free  play,  or  that  the  Priesthood  should  have  the 
supremacy  over  all  other  powers  in  the  State.  It  was  not  until 
the  Second  Exile  had  destroyed  the  Monarchy  and  the  last 
vestige  of  Judah’s  existence  as  a  secular  State,  that  the  priests 
were  able  to  return  to  Jerusalem  with  a  High  Priest  as  a  centre 
of  unity  at  their  head,  and  with  full  power  to  administer  a 
single  code  of  laws— moral,  civil,  and  ceremonial— for  all  Israel. 
This  Code,  still  further  elaborated  in  its  ceremonial  part  by 
inclusion  in  it  of  the  Priestly  Code  found  scattered  through 
the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  brought  by  Ezra  from 
Babylon  B.C.  444  (about  100  years  after  the  return  of  the 
exiles),  became  and  remained  the  sole  code  of  the  Jews ;  while 
the  Priests  who  administered  it,  now  at  last  organized,  unified, 
and  centralized,  remained  henceforth  in  all  matters,  religious* 
political,  and  ceremonial,  the  Supreme  Power  throughout  Israel 
M  ith  idolatry  at  last  abolished  after  centuries  of  effort  by  the 
combined  action  of  repeated  purgings  by  Exile,  of  the  sense  of 
Sin  awakened  and  kept  alive  by  the  Prophets,  and  of  the  steady 
advance  of  the  Priesthood  to  ascendancy ;  with  a  new  and 
higher  Code  of  Morality  inaugurated  than  any  the  world  had 
yet  known;  we, are.  now  prepared,  before  completing  our  study 
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of  Judaism,  to  face  tlie  problem  which  has  so  long  puzzled  the 
critics  and  commentators,  viz.,  as  to  why  it  was  that  the  great 
cry  kept  up  by  successive  generations  of  prophets  from  age  to 
age,  the  cry,  viz.,  that  what  Jehovah  wanted  was  not  so  much 
sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings  as  the  doing  justice,  loving  mercy, 
hating  iniquity,  and  walking  1  nimbly  with  then*  God— that 
this,  which  was  quite  on  a  level  with  the  best  Christianity  of 
our  own  age,  should  have  ended  after  the  Exile  not  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  which  would  seem  to  have  been  its  natural 
outcome,  but  in  a  devotion  to  outer  observances  and  ceremonial 
forms  of  the  most  puerile  character, — in  a  state  of  opinion  in 
which  the  picking  up  of  sticks  on  the  Sabbath,  or  the  touching 
of  a  dead  mouse,  was  considered  as  great  a  sin  as  adultery ; 
circumcision  as  important  as  uprightness  of  character  ;  and 
purity  of  skin  or  of  dishes  as  purity  of  heart  ?  Now  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  absurdity  of  such  an  ending  after  so  glorious 
a  beginning  is  indeed  glaring,  but  a  few  preliminary  consider¬ 
ations  may  perhaps  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  and 
serve  to  put  the  matter  in  a  new  light.  To  begin  with,  it 
is  necessary  to  correct  the  false  assumption  that  confronts  us 
on  the  threshold,  and  which,  as  I  believe,  is  the  root  of  all  the 
fallacies  into  which  the  commentators  have  fallen,  the 
assumption,  viz.,  that  what  the  prophets  of  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries  before  Christ  meant  by  the  phrases  to  do  justice,  love 
mercy,  hate  iniquity,  etc.,  was  much  the  same  as  what  we 
should  mean  by  these  phrases  at  the  present  day.  With  us 
the  words  have  a  wide,  universal,  and  cosmopolitan  sense, 
embracing  the  entire  world,  and  one  which  it  would  take  ages 
and  centuries  to  realize.  But  with  the  Prophets  they  had  no 
reference  to  the  world  at  large  at  all,  but  were  aimed  at 
certain  definite  moral  and  social  grievances  and  injustices' 
existing  among  the  Jewish  people  themselves.  These  may  be 
practically  summed  up  as  follows : — The  extortions  of  the  rich 
and  their  oppression  of  the  poor ;  bribery  and  the  sale  of  justice 
by  judges  and  priests ;  the  corruptions  of  the  court ;  false 
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prophecy  ;  idolatry  and  the  moral  abominations  with  which,  as 
vu;  have  seen,  it  was  associated.  Now  my  contention  is  that 
ihe  reform  of  each  and  all  of  these  abuses  was  carried  out  long 
before  the  excessive  devotion  to  ceremonial  came  into  vogue, 
and  fui  tlier  that  had  the  reform  of  the  abuses  not  been 
followed  by  this  excessive  devotion  to  outside  ceremonial  and 
observances,  idolatry  would  have  crept  in  again,  bringing  back 
all  the  old  immoralities  in  its  train ;  and  so  the  Mission  of  Israel, 
which  was  to  prove  so  important  for  the  whole  after  history  of 
the  world,  would  have  failed.  Or  to  put  it  more  plainly,  I 
should  contend  that  the  ceremonialism  of  the  Scribe  and 
Pharisee  was  as  necessary  to  the  great  part  that  Israel  had  to 
play  in  the  world,  as  either  the  preaching  of  the  Prophets,  the 
successive  Exiles,  or  the  work  of  the  Priests;  and  that  without  it 
neither  the  conception  of  One  God,  nor  the  high  code  of  Morality 
w  Inch  the  Jews  had  realized,  could  have  been  maintained. 

But  I  must  first  prove  my  point,  viz.,  that  the  prophets  in 
their  great  cry  of  ‘  doing  justice  and  loving  mercy,’  had  in  their 
minds  only  certain  definite  moral  abuses  and  grievances  existing 
among  their  own  people,  and  that  these  abuses  had  all  been  me&t 
by  legislation  before  the  excessive  devotion  to  ceremonialism 
set  in.  Indeed  one  may  say  in  general  terms  that  the  fact  that 
with  the  prophets  Jehovah  was  the  god  of  a  small  tribe  ol 
chosen  people  witbwhom  all  his  interests  were  bound  up,  ought 
of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  words  of  this  same 
Jehovah  through  the  prophets  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy, 
could  not  have  had  an  extension  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
tribe,  no  more  so  indeed  than  if  they  had  been  the  words  of 
Chemosh  or  of  Baal.  But,  if  wanted,  a  more  direct  proof  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  which  was  the  work  of 
the  Prophets  themselves.  Here  you  have  it  laid  down  as 
Jehovah  s  command  that  the  Jews,  although  they  may  exact 
usury  and  the  payment  of  debts  from  the  foreigner,  are  not  to 
do  so  from  their  own  people;  and  that  they  are  to  utterly 
destroy  witnout  mercy  the  people  of  the  land,  the  Canaanites, 
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the  Hivitcs,  the  .Tebusites,  etc.,  leaving  nothing  alive  that 
breathes;  all  of  which  surely  shows  that  the.  command  to  do 
justice  and  love  mercy  was  not  intended  to  have  a  universal 
extension  to  all  peoples,  but  was  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Jews  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  second  Isaian, 
sitting  in  exile  long  after  the  reform  of  all  the  moral  abuses  by 
the  Code  of  Deuteronomy,  could  indulge  the  dream  that  the 
day  would  come  when  all  nations  should  come  to  Jerusalem  foi 
their  Law,  and  when  justice  and  mercy  should  radiate  from 
thence  to  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  but  this  was  only  a  dream  of 
the  far  future,  a  purely  personal  ideal  which  would  no  more  be 
permitted  to  force  itself  on  an  unwilling  people  until  the  time 
for  it  was  ripe,  or  to  interfere  with  the  orderly  evolution  of  the 
steps  necessary  to  consolidate  what  had  been  already  won 
than  in  our  own  time  the  Christian  ideal  of  universal  peace  is 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  steady  evolution,  often  through 
conflict  and  strife,  of  communities  and  States.  That  the  words 
of  the  Prophets  had  hut  a  limited  application  was  further  seen 
in  this,  that  when  Josiah  came  to  the  throne,  and  the  prophetic 
party  for  the  first  time  had  full  freedom  given  them  to  legislate 
against  all  abuses  either  in  Church  or  State,  the  actual  abuses 
for  which  remedies  were  found  and  embodied  in  the  Deuter- 
onomic  Code,  were  precisely  those  abuses  against  which  the 
prophets  had  so  long  inveighed-and  no  others.  One  of  the 
most  pressing  was  that  the  rich  had  gradually  added  field  to 
field  until  the  land  of  the  country  having  passed  into  fewer 
and  fewer  hands;  its  produce  instead  of  being  distributed 
among  the  people  was  exported  for  foreign  luxuries;  Ae  con¬ 
sequence  being  that  the  people  had  fallen  hopelessly  into  e  t 
from  which  they  could  only  redeem  themselves  by  borrowing  at 
usurious  rates  of  interest,  or  delivering  up  their  own  persons  to 
their  creditors  as  slaves.  This  abuse  was  one  against  whic 
the  Prophets  had  inveighed  from  the  first,  and  it  was  now 
met  in  the  New  Code  by  the  institution  of  the  Sabbatical 
Tear  and  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  in  which  all  debts  were  to  be 
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XpnU<f’  tK  SlaTeS  Set  at  liberty’  and  tlle  produce  of  the  land 

?  hVW  ^°°.r’  aS  web  as  by  tbe  promulgation  of  laws 
forbidding^  the  taking  of  usury  by  one  Jew  from  another,  while 

he  gleanings  of  the  fields  at  harvest  were  to  be  left 

thL  6  Orf°W;  thei'leSS’  and  tbe  Granger  living  among 

them.  Other  laws  were  enacted  against  the  taking  of  bribes 

y  u  ges  and  Priests,  and  the  use  of  false  weights  and 

t,:r  7  t  -6  Ie.rcbants  and  Dealers.  The  corruptions  of 

arm  ofTA^11’  T*  ^  Iuxury  and  its  dependence  on  the 

r  were  ^ * 

and  wold  frnm  °  •  *  ^10m  accumulating  much  silver 

and  gold  from  marrying  many  wives,  and  from  keeping  many 
horses  and  chariots;  Idolatry*^  w+  n  1  °  7 

the  enactment  of  laws  nroh  f.Wltf  CraftwerePut  down  by 
and ' of  (vvavac  i  i  ^  kitmg  ^le  setting  up  of  images 
and  of  gioyes,  and  the  practice  of  religious  prostitution  and 
unnatural  vices.  lsT0w  tlio^  ^  prostitution  and 

the  prophets  had  in  their  VT  ^  paf 1Cular  abuses  wtich 

termsofdoin.  justice  lovLl  i  "***  ”  general 

and  no  other  ;  and  they  were &  if 7  17  ml^'~these 
reformation,  by  the  laws  enact  1  lefoi“ed  <*  111  the  way  of 
If  further  proof  of  this  were  ^  TT-  bef°re  tbe  Exile- 
fact  that  when,  *hout72Tf  "  ^  be  f°Und  “  tbe 
exile,  the  new  Code  of  the  ^  the  retum  from 
from  Babylon,  there  were  n  was  brougto  by  Ezra 

idolatry,  cruelty,  adulterv  relV  **  T*7!  bribery> 

sodomy ;  no  provisions  with  reo^Tto  pr0StltUtlon’  incest  or 
etc.;  showing  that  the  old  T  ,  77  poTerty’  debt> 

work,  and  that  all  the  m^  ^  7"?^  bad  d<™  * 

had  so  long  railed  had  at  hst  7 Wbl°h  tbe  ProPbets 
say,  as  it  was  ^  tbat  is  * 

hence  it  was  that  after  the  F ^  t0  re*0Im  tiiem‘  -And 
until  the  new  conception  of"  God ^  °f  Pr°pheCy  ceased’ 
demanded  a  new  moral  nrom  -  lnauourated  by  Jesus 
Having  cleared  Z  w^ofT  ”  1^Wd«^  "itb  *■ 

it  will  now  be  comparatively  ensTtfV™,17  misconcePtions» 

v  asy  to  show  that  instead  of  the 
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prophetic  cry  to  6  do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  hate  iniquity/ 
finding  its  natural  sequel  in  the  Christian  doctrine,  as  indeed 
it  ought  to  have  done  had  it  had  a  general  instead  of  a  strictly 
limited  and  local  range  of  application,  it  was  both  right  and 
necessary  that  it  should  be  followed  by  the  ceremonial  scrupu¬ 
losity  and  regard  for  outward  observance  which  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  Christianity.  In  other  words  we  may  say  that 
both  the  belief  in  One  God,  and  the  moral  advance  that  had 
been  so  dearly  purchased  by  the  Jews,  could  only  have  been 
permanently  won  for  the  world  by  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  ceremonial  fastidiousness  of  the  Scribe  and  Pharisee. 

And  here  we  may  lay  down  the  general  principle,  that  in 
ages  of  the  world  when  the  actions  of  men  are  believed  to  have 
their  roots  and  causes  in  the  will  of  the  gods,  so  closely  is  their 
morality,  what  they  shall  do  or  avoid  doing,  bound  up  with  the 
conception  they  have  formed  of  these  gods,  that  any  change  in 
the  character  of  the  latter  will  be  found  to  re -act  immediately 
on  the  former ;  and,  therefore,  that  if  the  morality  reached  at 
any  given  point  in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  to  be  kept  pure  and 
steady  and  prevented  from  retrograding,  the  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  god  or  gods  which  corresponds  to  that  morality, 
must  be  guarded  with  the  most  jealous  care.  If  this  be  so,  and 
if  the  Jews  were  destined  to  lead  both  the  religion  and  the 
morality  of  the  world  up  to  the  very  door  of  Christianity,  but 
like  Moses,  not  themselves  to  enter  in ;  if  instead  of  the  God 
of  Love  of  Christianity  who  required  only  a  morality  of  the 
heart,  of  upright  intention  and  motive  as  best  corresponding 
to  His  character,  they  were  to  stop  short  at.  a  God  of  Justice, 
Righteousness,  and  Honour— it  is  evident  that  after  the  moral 
reforms  of  the  Prophets,  which  corresponded  to  His  Justice  and 
Righteousness,  were  carried,  the  chief  concern  of  the  Jews 
henceforth  must  have  been  to  find  the  most  fitting  form  of 
satisfying  this  dignity  and  honour.  What  special  form  this 
should  take,  would  depend,  of  course,  on  circumstances,  on 
historical  antecedent,  or  on  precedent.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
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as  we  know,  It  happened  to  be  Ceremonial  Purity.  It  need  not 
necessarily  have  been  so.  More  substantial  tilings  were  included 
m  the  worship— food  and  sweet  smelling  savours  in  the  form 
of  incense  and  burnt  offerings  (for  traces  of  the  old  barbaric 
and  .tribal  God  clung  to  Jehovah  to  the  last);  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  ot  his  honour  and  dignity  might  have  been  a  matter 
o  mere  quantity  of  food,  as  distinguished  from  its  qualitv  and 
from  the  cleanliness  and  purity  of  the  priests  and  people  by 
whom  it  was  offered,  as  well  as  of  the  vessels  in  which  it 
was  served.  But  historical  antecedent  and  tradition  haviim 
determined  once  and  for  all  that  the  dignity  and  honour  of 
Jehovah  were  best  to  be  consulted  by  ceremonial  puritv 
nothmg  was  left  now  for  Judaism  to  do,  moral  abuses  and 
grievances  having  been  removed,  but  to  carry  out  this 
ceremonial  purity  to  its  last  extreme.  And  accordingly  in  the 
Priestly  Code  of  the  Pentateuch  which  Ezra  brought  with  him 
rrorn  Babylon  after  the  Exile,  this  ritual  of  ceremonial  purity 
was  wrought  out  with  an  elaboration  and  to  a  point  of  detail 
beyond  wmeu  it  were  impossible  to  go.  Of  this  code,  and  of 
the  oral  tmuitions  which  accompanied  and  overlaid  it  the 
benbes  were  the  official  exponents;  while  the  Pharisee’s  set 
themselves  apart  with  the  devotion  of  the  early  monks  but 
without  their  asceticism  to  carry  out  its  precepts  into  the 
minutest  details  of  life.  To  what  a  point  of  elaboration  and 
ffeientiation  they  carried  it  may  still  be  seen  by  the  variety 
of  nick-names  with  which  they  were  characterized.  There 
was  the  '  bandy-legged  ’  Pharisee  who  knocked  his  feet  against 
ffie  stones  m  the  ecstacy  of  his  devotions  ;  ‘  the  bloody-brow’d  ’ 
Phansee  who  shutting  his  eyes  that  he  might  not  see  the 
women,  ran  his  head  against  the  wall;  the  ‘pestle’  Phi 
bent  double  in  humility  like  a  pestle’  ha^te  ‘  s  w 
shouldered  Pharisee  with  back  bent  as  if  he  were 
carrying  the  whole  burden  of  the  Law  ;  the  «  what  1  Z 

Z J;  “d  1  *  on  the  loot 

new  precept  of  the  Scribes  to  perform,  ^ 
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on.  Now  although  the  Pharisees,  and  indeed  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  took  these  ceremonial  trifles  with  the  greatest 
seriousness,  and  observed  them  with  a  scrupulosity  and 
devotion  which  they  did  not  accord  to  the  higher  morality 
and  to  the  weightier  matter  of  the  Law,  the  point  of 
importance  for  us  to  observe  is  that  all  the  while  the  World- 
Spirit  was  getting  out  of  it  all  precisely  that  at  which  it 
aimed.  For  the  effect  of  all  these  ceremonial  observances, 
embracing  as  they  did  almost  every  action  of  life,  and 
occupying  the  thoughts  of  men  at  every  hour  of  the  day — 
observances  which  it  was  as  difficult  to  keep  without  falling 
into  sin  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  to  walk  on  a  razor’s  eda'e, 
— the  effect  of  all  this,  which  did  for  the  Jews  in  the  settled 
state  what  the  wandering  in  the  Wilderness  had  done  in  the 
nomadic,  was  to  keep  Jehovah  and  His  honour  ever  in  the 
mind’s  eye  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  else  beside,  and  to 
so  burn  the  idea  of  a  single  omnipotent  God  into  successive 
generations  of  men,  that  when  Christ  came  this  belief  had 
attained  to  the  certainty  of  an  axiom  of  thought  which  could 
be  assumed  without  controversy  or  dispute,  and  on  which,  as 
on  a  sure  foundation,  he  could  build  his  new  and  still  higher 
conception  of  God.  And  further,  and  perhaps  even  more 
important,  together  with  this  conception  of  one  God  of 
Righteousness  and  Justice,  there  were  preserved  to  the  -world 
for  all  time  those  moral  reforms  which  had  been  won  under  its 
inspiration,  but  which  in  the  midst  of  heathen  nations  would 
have  been  lost  again  by  any  relapse  into  idolatry.  With  this 
ceremonialism  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  the  religious 
evolution  of  Israel  practically  ends. 


CHAPTER  in. 


the  evolving  centres  in  religion. 

THE  ^tem^  1  am  mak^g  in  this  work  to  lay  down  a 

seen  to  have  evolved,  can  only  be  justified  on  +h  11  ^ 

which  I  have  made  +u  .  J  ™  on  tke  assumptior 

holds  cood  in  the  s^rf *“*  **fa*  °f  Evolutio* 

»»ur  „r : :;d  “?■  rdI  as  - ^ 

Society  at  certain  ^  —  “^J-4  V 

abiding  reck,  achieved  will  be  found  t7l v'""’’  i"*5"’ 

■ite  geological  tot„  in  the 

Humanity  ^  "  •'SOeS 

it  has  rested,  beino-  omitted  hnt  la  v  ^  &0m  fame  t0  tlme 
laid  down  before  the  next  was  oJ  l  ^  ^  ***  SolidI7 
we  saw  in  the  last  chapter  it  tool-  ^rT  According175  as 

of  Pharisaic  paeriliti^’^  T*  ^  ^  oentnrie» 

feasts,  new-moons,  Sabbaths,  and  the  rest  —hefn  ?' 
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enable  Jesus  to  enter  ™  ;+  ealts  ot  the  Jews,  to 
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thought  immediately  preceding  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  whether 
it  is  possible  to  determine  what,  on  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution, 
the  next  development  of  Religion  ought  to  be  and  must  be  : 
and  I  shall  then  hope  to  use  the  knowledge  so  acquired  to 
clear  up  difficulties  of  interpretation  in  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
and  the  Early  Church,  which,  from  the  contradictory  nature  of 
the  existing  records  would  be  otherwise  unresolvable.  In 
attempting  this,  it  will  not  I  trust  be  necessary  to  make  any 
apology  to  the  reader,  for  I  am  only  proposing  to  do  what  is 
now  done  every  day  by  Science,  as  for  example,  when  the 
law  of  gravitation  is  invoked  to  determine  the  exact  position 
of  a  planet  or  moon  in  times  long  past,  and  which  m  the 
absence  of  all  record  would,  but  for  the  use  of  this  law,  remarn 
for  ever  unknown.  Without  some  such  outside  help,  indeed 
it  would  he  impossible  for  us  now  ever  to  attain  to  a  sure  and 
well-grounded  belief  as  to  the  exact  meaning  to  be  attached  to 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  those  cases  where  his  recorded  utterances 
are  absolutely  antagonistic  and  irreeoncilable-as,  for  examp  e, 
in  reference  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  where  some  of  his  sayings, 
as  we  have  seen,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  meant  by  it  an 
internal  condition  of  the  mind  and  heart,  others  again  an 
outer  and  visible  kingdom  to  be  set  up  on  earth.  Not  indeed 
that  for  our  purpose  here  it  matters  so  much,  strange  as  u  may 
“  11  himself  meant  by  this  -  that 

of  doctrine,  as  what  the  disciples  and  apostles  who  laid  J* 

foundation  of  the  Church  understood  him  to  mean  by  it ;  for 

if  in  any  instance,  the  thought  of  J esus  were  over  the  heads  of 
his  followers,  or  were  premature,  utopian,  or  otherwise  im¬ 
practicable,  to  that  extent  precisely,  even  if  it  were  true,  woffid 

it  either  be  inoperative  or  be  dropped  until  the  tune  was  ripe 

from  out  the  circle  of  the  faith.  And  yet,  although  it  be  tine 
that  not  all  the  views  of  the  Founder  of  a  religion  need  neces- 
lay  correspond  with  what  the  principle  of  Evolutron  would 
demand,  still,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  rt  tes 
seem  natural  that,  imbued  as  he  must  be  more  deeply  than 
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others  with  the  spirit  and  wants  of  the  age,  he  should  be 
credited  with  those  doctrines  which  would  follow  most  logically 
and  naturally  out  of  all  the  preceding  evolution.  And  this 
leads  me  still  further  to  remark  that  not  every  part  of  a 
religion  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution  of  importance, 
but  only  those  parts  of  it  which  we  may  call  its  nuclei  or 
evolving  centres.  And  hence  it  is,  that  before  the  principle  of 
evolution  can  be  applied  with  a  prospect  of  success  to  the 
passage  of  one  religion  into  another,  it  is  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  what,  in  general,  these  nuclei  or  evolving  centres  are  * 
and  to  establish  if  possible  such  lines  of  connexion  or  relation 
between  them,  that  the  character  of  one  or  more  of  them 
being  given,  the  nature  of  the  rest  may  be  scientifically 
determined  and  forseen.  To  pause  for  a  moment  and  institute 
an  inquiry  into  this  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  true 
understanding  of  the  message  and  doctrine  of  Jesus,  and 
of  the  stages  by  which  Judaism  and  Gneco-JKoman  Paganism 

led  up  to  it,  will  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  present 
chapter. 


To  begin  with,  then,  a  glance  at  the  structure  of  all  or  any  of 
the  great  historical  religions  will  show  that  they  are  all  alike 
made  up  of  three  main  elements— a  Supernatural  Ideal  a 
particular  Conception  of  God  or  of  the  gods,  and  a  more  or  less 

definite  Moral  Code. 


As  for  the  Supernatural  or  Ideal  Element,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  all  religions  alike  hold  up  before  the  eyes  of  their 
votaries  some  Ideal  Kingdom,  some  bright  Supernatural  Realm, 
some  fairer  and  happier  land  that  shall  more  harmoniously 
meet  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  the  mind  and  heart  than 
tmy  the  existing  world  affords.  This  ideal  is  an  essential  and 
all-important  factor  in  all  religions,  and  is  what  chiefly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  them  from  philosophies.  It  corresponds  in  the 
economy  of  religion  to  the  brightly-coloured  corolla  and 
honeyed  perfume  which  attract  the  bees  for  the  fertilization  of 
-flowers;  and  without  it  religions  would  never  reach  the  masses  of 
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men  at  all.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  that  it  is  no  pale  cold 
abstraction  like  Philosophy,  but  is  always  a  warm  concrete 
realitv  in  which  the  spiritual,  moral  and  sensuous  sides  are  so 
skilfully  and  harmoniously  blended,  as  to  fascinate  and  allure 
the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  men.  It  contains  a  sensuous 
side,  I  have  said,  for  just  as  in  the  carrying  out  of  any  great 
secular  design,  fame,  wealth,  or  power  must  enter  as  necessary 
elements  to  draw  on  the  imagination  and  keep  men  to  their  task ; 
or  as  in  the  highest  human  love,  as  Montaigne  has  said,  you  will 
hear  if  you  listen  closely  some  sensuous  strain  mingling  with 
its  purest  note ;  so,  too,  is  it  with  the  Ideal  element  in  all 
religions.  In  Mahommedanism,  for  example,  not  only  is  there 
opened  up  for  the  contemplation  of  the  devout,  a  God  awful  in 
majesty  whose  decrees  are  as  unshunnable  as  death,  but  for 
the  sensuous  is  provided  as  well  a  paradise  of  gleaming  waters, 
luxurious  couches,  waving  palm  trees  and  dark-eyed  Houns. 
In  Buddhism,  again,  life-weary  souls  instead  of  being  con¬ 
demned  to  an  eternal  round  of  transmigration  and  re-incar¬ 
nation,  as  in  the  prevailing  Ilindooism,  had  opened  up  before 
them  a  Heaven  emptied  of  the  monsters  in  the  shape  of  gods 
by  whom  it  had  been  peopled,  and  converted  into  a  Niivana  of 
everlasting  peace  and  rest.  So,  too,  in  the  Heaven  of  populai 
Christianity.  Besides  spiritual  and  holy  joys  for  the  pious  and 
devout,  there  are  the  golden  harps,  the  precious  stones,  and  the 
gates  of  pearl,  for  those  to  whom  such  things  appeal ;  while  for 
those  who  can  be  acted  on  only  by  bodily  fear  the  sulphurous 
fires  of  Hell  are  kept  perennially  burning. 

Now  these  Supernatural  Ideals,  answering  to  and  reflecting  as 
they  do  the  very  various  longings  and  desires  of  different 
nations  and  peoples,  grow  like  them  out  of  a  common  root 
viz.  the  general  Material  and  Social  Conditions  of  the  place  and 
time ;  and  besides  take  a  tinge  and  complexion  as  we  shall  see 
from  the  other  two  great  elements  in  religions  which  we  have 
now  to  consider,  viz.,  their  Moral  Code  and  their  conception  of 
the  Nature  of  God. 
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The  Moral  Code  that  is  bound  up  with  and  forms  one  of  the 
great  evolving  centres  in  the  structure  of  all  religions,  consists 
in  the  system  of  duties,  obligations,  observances,  habits,  and 
customs  of  the  different  peoples ;  and  determines  for  those  who 
live  under  it  whether  and  to  what  extent  their  minds  and 
hearts  shall  be  dwarfed  and  confined,  or  be  allowed  free  range 
and  expansion.  It  is  the  measure  and  index  of  the  stage  of 
Civilization  reached  at  any  given  time.  Unlike  the  Super¬ 
natural  Ideals  of  which  we  have  just  been  treating,  and  on 
which  the  individual  man  has  fixed  his  eye,  these  codes  of 
morality,  of  practical  duties  as  operative  between  man  and  man, 
are  the  real  objects  which  the  World-Spirit  has  most  at  heart. 
They  are  the  true  kernels  of  all  religious  systems,  the  seed 
which  Providence  or  Fate  so  carefully  guards  and  conceals  at 
the  bottom  of  the  beautiful  corolla  of  supernatural  delights 
opened  up  before  the  eyes  of  men  to  lead  them  on.  They  are 
the  real  ends,  we  may  say,  towards  which  all  this  supernatural 
paraphernalia  is  but  inducement  and  means.  The  chief 
superiority  of  Buddhism,  for  example,  over  the  Hindooism  out 
of  which  it  grew,  consisted  in  its  pure  and  simple  morality— its 
kindness,  charity,  mercy,  and  peace, — and  although  these 
virtues  were  inculcated*  as  we  saw  in  a  former  chapter,  rather 
for  their  negative  value  in  helping  men  to  escape  the  burden  of 
life  than,  as  in  Christianity,  as  the  positive  means  to  a  larger 
and  fuller  life,  still  they  were  a  great  advance  on  the  cruel  and 
inhuman  practices  and  rites  of  Hindooism— practices  which 
degraded  and  oppressed  the  souls  of  men  while  monopolizing 
their  lives  and  activities.  The  superiority  again  of  Mahom- 
medanism  over  the  wild  Arab  life  it  superseded,  consisted,  as- 
we  saw,  in  its  almsgiving,  its  sobriety,  its  simplicity  of  life — a 
code  of  morality  which  in  spite  of  the  polygamy  and  slavery 
which  still  adhered  to  and  marred  it,  and  the  contempt  for 
Science  with  which  it  was  bound  up,  and  which  in  the  end  con¬ 
demned  it  to  stagnation  and  sterility,  was  nevertheless  an 
enormous  advance  over  the  wild,  undisciplined  life,  the 
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revenge,  licentiousness,  and  bloody  feuds  which  it  replaced. 
Take  again  Judaism.  The  superiority  of  its  moral  code  over 
that  of  the  Canaanitish  inhabitants  of  the  Promised  Land 
consisted  in  the  purity  of  life  which  after  centuries  of  exile 
and  affliction  it  eventually  realized  for  itself,  and  which, 
although  in  the  matter  of  divorce,  etc.,  still  leaving  much  to  be 
desired,  was  nevertheless  an  immense  advance  over  the  incest, 
the  pollution,  the  unnameable  abominations  of  the  Syrian 
Nature- Worship  which  it  superseded  and  replaced. 

The  third,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  man,  the  all- 
important  element  in  Religion,  the  element  on  wdiich  the 
Moral  Code  depends  for  its  permanence  and  stability,  is  the 
conception  men  have  of  the  nature  of  God  or  the  gods.  In 
saying  that  the  stability  of  a  Moral  Code  is  bound  up  with  the 
stability  of  a  corresponding  conception  of  God,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  religions  always  have  their  origin  in  some  new 
view  of  the  nature  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  originating  as 
they  always  do  in  the  depths  of  some  individual  mind,— Moses, 
Mahomet,  Buddha,  Jesus — it  wall  depend  largely  on  the 
individual  genius  and  temperament  of  the  Founder  whether 
the  germ  of  the  new  religion  is  called  into  life  by  disgust  with 
or  reaction  against  the  prevailing  morality,  or  against  the 
prevailing  conception  of  God.  But  as  the  Code  of  Morality,  as 
we  shall  now  see,  always  corresponds  to  and  varies  with 
the  conception  of  God,  it  matters  comparatively  little  as  to 
which  has  had  the  precedence  in  the  mind  of  the  Founder. 
There  is  nothing  capricious  or  fortuitous  in  the  connexion. 
You  cannot  have  a  higher  moral  code  without  its  giving  rise  to 
a  higher  conception  of  God,  or  a  higher  conception  of  God 
without  its  engendering  a  higher  Morality.  Where  you  have, 
as  in  Paganism  for  example,  a  multiplicity  of  gods  sitting  at 
every  corner  and  bye-path  of  life,  and  exacting  toll  in  the 
shape  of  offerings,  sacrifices,  and  the  like,  from  the  passers  by, 
you  would  know  beforehand,  as  we  saw  in  a  former  chapter, 
that  from  it  no  higher  code  of  morality  could  arise  than  that 
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engendered  by  the  relationship  of  master  and  slave  ;  and  that 
on  such  a  religion  no  institutions  demanding  a  higher 
conception  of  human  duty  or  truer  relations  between  man 
and  man,  could  ever  be  founded.  In  the  same  way,  in  a 
religion  like  that  of  later  Judaism,  where  the  conception  of 
Jehovah  was  of  a  Being  unapproachable  in  majesty,  purity, 
and  holiness,  dwelling  high  above  all  things  earthly, 
offensive,  or  impure,  but  bound  up  with  the  destinies  of  a 
particular  people,  you  have  a  morality  which  runs  almost 
entirely  to  external  forms  of  adoration  and  homage, — purifica¬ 
tions,  fastings,  abstention  from  contact  with  impure  persons  or 
dead  animals,  from  forbidden  foods,  from  Gentile  peoples, — in 
a  word  you  have  the  morality  of  the  Scribe  and  Pharisee.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  a  code  of  morality  purely  secular  in 
character,  and  professing  to  be  based  on  a  purely  scientific  con¬ 
ception  of  the  way  in  which  men  must  be  related  to  each  other 
if  they  are  to  attain  to  their  highest  welfare,  as  in  the  Religion 
of  Humanity  of  Comte,  you  would  know  beforehand  that  as 
God  is  no  longer  needed  in  the  system,  it  would  end  in  a 
practical,  if  not  speculative,  Atheism  or  Agnosticism  ;  while  in 
systems  where,  as  in  Nihilism,  men  are  taught  that  there  is  no 
future  for  them  in  another  world,  and  that  if  ever  they  are  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  happiness  it  must  be  here  and  now  in  this,  you 
have  the  tendency — almost  indeed  the  certainty — for  the 
disbelief  in  God  to  out-run  the  hesitations  and  uncertainties 
of  Agnosticism,  and  out-jumping  the  evidence  to  end  in  an 
aggressive  and  absolute  Atheism.  And  lastly,  from  the  con¬ 
ception  of  God  as  a  God  of  Love,  the  common  Father  of  all 
mankind  as  in  Christianity,  you  will  of  necessity  have  a  code 
of  morality  co-extensive  with  the  whole  human  race,  a  universal 
brotherhood  of  Man.  From  all  which  it  would  appear  that  in 
studying  the  origins  of  religions  as  they  first  take  shape  in  the 
minds  of  their  Founders,  it  is  practically  of  little  importance 
whether  we  begin  with  the  conceptions  of  Morality,  or  the 
conceptions  of  the  Nature  of  God ;  as  owing  to  this  reciprocal 
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relationship  existing  between  them  the  one  must  inevitably 
accompany  the  other,  or  speedily  draw  it  after  it.  The  important 
point  to  remember  is,  that  until  a  particular  code  of  Morality 
has  been  fixed  and  stereotyped  by  a  corresponding  conception 
of  God,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  secure  ;  depending  as  it  does, 
for  its  continued  existence  and  vitality,  on  that  conception,  as 
a  tree  on  its  roots. 

With  an  Ideal  World,  then,  of  joys  and  delights  as  the 
brightly-tinted  corolla,  the  honeyed  perfume  with  which  to 
fascinate  and  allure  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  men ;  with 
a  Moral  Code  as  the  real  seed  which  the  World-Spirit  most 
carefully  watches  and  guards,  and  exhausts  all  its  ingenuity  to 
propagate  and  spread  abroad;  with  a  Conception  of  God  or 
the  gods  corresponding  to  this  code  of  morality,  varying  with 
l  it,  and  giving  it  all  its  vitality — we  have  the  three  main  elements, 
the  three  evolving  centres  or  nuclei  in  the  organization  of  all 
religions.  It  now  only  remains  to  be  added,  by  way  of 
preliminary  to  our  application  of  these  conceptions  to  the 
origins  of  Christianity  and  to  the  way  in  which  J  udaism  and 
Gne  co-Roman  Paganism  passed  into  it,  that  before  a  new 
religion,  however  superior,  can  replace  an  old  one,  it  must  find 
means  to  secure  a  belief  in  its  truth.  For,  as  was  asked 
so  penetratingly  by  Carlyle,  what  feeling  in  the  mind  is  after 
all  so  strong  and  operative  as  the  feeling  of  belief  ?  Now  it 
^y^nl  be  lemembered  that  in  the  -Ancient  "W~oi*ld,  of  which  we 
are  treating,  and  in  which  all  the  great  historical  religions  took 
theii  rise,  none  of  those  laws  of  Physical  Science  which  are 
the  glory  of  the  Modern  World  had  as  yet  been  discovered  ;— 
no  law  of  gravitation,  no  Copernican  Astronomy,  no  law  of 
the  correlation  of  mental  states  with  physical  conditions  of  the 
brain  <md  nervous  system, — all  of  which  were  calculated  to 
profoundly  modify,  for  better  or  worse,  our  views  of  the 
World  and  of  Human  Life.  All  phenomena  or  events,  in 
consequence,  the  least  strange  or  unusual,  were  referred  not  to 
their  natural  causes  as  would  be  the  case  To-day,  but  to  the 
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intervention  and  operation  of  supernatural  wills,  good  or  bad, 
of  angels,  demons,  and  the  like.  No  criterion  or  test  that 
could  in  any  way  be  called  scientific  in  the  modern  sense  of 
that  term  was  available  therefore,  and  belief,  in  consequence, 
of  one  i  eli0  ion  over  another,  could  only  be 
established  by  such  indirect  methods  as  appeals  to  fulfilled 
prophecy,  or  to  the  more  striking  nature  or  unique  character 
of  the  miracles  recorded  as  was  the  case  with  Christianity; 
one  of  whose  most  powerful  agents  in  conversion,  as  we  learn 
from  Tertullian,  was  the  power  exercised  by  the  name  of 
Christ  in  easting  out  demons  when  all  else  had  failed. 

W  ith  these  preliminary  observations  on  the  inner  structure 
of  Eeligions  in  general  and  the  relations  existing  between  their 
different  parts,  we  have  now  to  attempt  to  determine  what,  on 
the  piinciple  of  Evolution,  that  new  religion  must  be  which 
shall  issue  from  Judaism — as  seen  in  the  light  of  its  three 
evolving-  centres,  its  Supernatural  Ideal,  its  Code  of  Morality, 
and  its  Conception  of  God — and  to  use  the  knowledge  so- 
attained  to  clear  up  difficulties  in  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  and 
the  Early  Church. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  JEHOVAH  AND  OF 
JEWISH  MORALITY. 

.JN  the  foregoing  chapters  I  have  treated  the  historical 
Evolution  of  Judaism  from  the  point  of  view  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion  in  general,  that  is  to  say  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
imagined  Providence  or  Fate  supposed  to  preside  over  it, — a 
Power  which  having  to  attain  its  ends  by  successive  stages  of 
orderly  evolution,  has  to  consider  the  means  best  adapted  to 
bring  them  about.  In  the  present  and  following  chapters  I 
shall  consider  the  same  historical  period  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Jewish  people  themselves,  the  actors  in  the  drama,  who, 
guided  in  their  ideas  and  conduct  by  the  immediate  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time  and  hour,  knew,  in  the  large  sense,  neither 
what  they  were  doing  nor  where  they  were  going ;  I  shall 
consider  this  period,  that  is  to  say,  not  in  the  light  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  is  called,  6  final  cause,’  but  rather  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  immediate  scientific  causes  that  are 
seen  operating  in  the  three  great  evolving  centres  or  nuclei  of  all 
religions,  viz.,  the  Conception  of  God,  the  Code  of  Morality, 
and  the  Supernatural  Ideal.  But  as  the  Conception  of  God, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  always  keeps  in  correspondence  and  line 
with  the  Moral  Code ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  treat  each  of 
them  separately  without  the  risk  of  unnecessary  repetition,  I 
propose  here  to  consider  them  together,  passing  from  one  to  the 
other  as  occasion  requires,  and  shall  leave  to  a  separate  chapter 
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the  evolution  of  that  Supernatural  Ideal  which  took  shape  in 
the  Jewish  Conception  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Cxod ;  so  bringing  the  history  of  each  down  to  the  point  where 
it  touches,  as  it  were,  the  line  that  separates  it  by  but  a  step 
from  Christianity. 

In  a  foimei  chapter  we  saw  that  the  Jewish  conception  of 
Jehovah  began  by  representing  him  as  one  only  among  a 
number  of  other  tribal  gods  like  to  himself— Moloch,  Baal, 
Ckemosh,  etc., — each  of  whom  was  bound  up  with  the  interests 
of  his  own  particular  tribe.  We  saw,  too,  that  although  cruel 
and  capricious  like  them,  Jehovah  differed  from  them  all  in 
this,  that  what  with  persecution,  oppression,  isolation,,  and  the 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  drawn  into  a  closer 
relationship  with  his  own  people  for  weal  or  for  woe,  than  was 
the  case  with  the  gods  of  other  tribes.  We  saw,  too,  that 
vuth  this  closer  relationship  the  germ  was  laid  of  a  future 
bond  or  covenant  closer  than  was  possible  between  the  pagan 
gods  and  their  worshippers,  the  very  essence  of  whose  relation¬ 
ship  was  that  of  pure  caprice,  as  of  master  and  slave.  It 
is  true  that  this  bond  between  Jehovah  and  his  people  was 
at  first  only  a  very  general  one,  a  moral  covenant,  not  between 
himself  and  each  individual  as  it  afterwards  became,  but 
between  himself  and  his  people  as  a  whole;  the  consequence 
being  that  in  the  event  of  any  infraction  of  the  terms  of  the 
covenant,  punishment  was  visited  not  so  much  on  each 
individual  as  such,  but  only  as  he  was  part  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole ;  the  individual  suffering  not  more  for  his  own  particular 
sms  than  for  the  sins  of  the  nation  at  large.  In  a  word, 
Jehovah  concerned  himself,  not  so  much  with  the  conduct  and 
moral  relations  of  men  to  each  other,  as  with  their  relations  to 
himself  and  his  commands.  But  not  only  was  Jehovah’s 
relation  to  his  people  and,  in  consequence,  liis  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments  national  or  tribal  rather  than 
individual  m  character,  they  were  also  purely  secular  and 
worldly.  There  was  no  life  beyond  the  grave,  no  immortality 
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either  of  the  soul  or  of  the  body ;  and  the  blessings  promised 
for  obedience  to  the  covenant  were  in  consequence  of  a 
purely  material  kind — the  national  possession  of  the 
promised  land,  rich  crops,  smiling  fields,  rivers  of  wine 
and  oil,  long  life,  old  age,  and  a  numerous  and 
happy  progeny  ;  while  the  punishments  were  national 
disaster  and  disgrace,  desolate  fields,  pestilence,  famine  and 
captivity.  This  conception  of  the  nature  of  Jehovah  and  of 
his  relation  to  his  people,  is  the  one  reflected  in  the  period  of 
the  Judges ;  and  it  lasted  far  down  into  the  period  of  the 
Kings.  But  when  the  Northern  part  of  the  kingdom  had 
seceded  under  Jeroboam  and  the  rival  courts  of  Israel  and 
Judah  with  their  princes  and  nobility  began  to  grind  the  faces 
of  the  poor  by  usury  and  taxation,  until  burdened  with  debt 
they  were  forced  either  to  sell  their  lands  or  give  their  own 
bodies  up  to  slavery ;  when  in  consequence  of  this  land- 
monopoly  the  rich  were  able  to  buy  up  all  the  corn  and  to  hold 
it  until  it  reached  famine  prices,  and  so  still  further  to  oppress 
the  poor ;  when,  further,  these  kings  and  courts  began  to  rely 
on  their  chariots  and  horsemen  rather  than  on  Jehovah,  and  to 
go  a-whoring  after  other  Gods,  the  Baals  and  Astartes  of  the 
time,  and  to  forget  the  God  who  had  brought  them  up  out  of 
Egypt  and  had  delivered  them  by  a  mighty  hand ;  when,  in  a 
word,  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  was  full,  and  the  great  pre- 
exilian  Prophets  arose  to  denounce  them,  Jehovah  was  the 
only  power  to  whom  the  Prophets  could  appeal.  The 
consequence  was  that  they  were  obliged  to  represent  Him  not 
only  as  a  jealous,  capricious  God,  thinking  mainly  of  His  own 
worship  and  honour,  but  as  a  God  who  loved  mercy  and  hated 
iniquity,  and  who  was  as  much  offended  by  tyranny  and 
injustice  as  by  idolatry.  From  being  a  jealous,  cruel  and 
capricious  god,  he  had  thus  advanced  in  the  conceptions  of 
men  to  being  a  God  of  J ustic-e  and  Truth  also ;  aud  as  we  should 
expect,  this  change  in  the  conception  of  God  soon  made  itself  felt 
in  the  penal  code  and  in  the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
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These  were  indeed  still  purely  material  and  worldly  in 
their  character  (although  the  threatened  loss  of  the  Law  of 
God  is  made  a  great  hardship  by  the  Northern  prophets),  and 
included  national  disaster,  famine,  desolation  and  exile;  hut 
from  this  time  onwards  the  people  are  no  longer  all  lumped 
together  in  one  condemnation,  as  was  the  case  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges,  but  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  It  is  only  the 
wicked  now  who  will  be  cut  off;  the  good  and  those  who 
repent  will  be  saved  and  will  return  from  the  exile  to  which 
the  prophets  had  fore-doomed  them,  either  as  a  holy  ‘  remnant  ’ 
or  as  a  purified  and  renovated  Israel.  But  all  this  while,  Jehovah, 
although  the  only  God  of  the  Israelites,  is  still  only  one  among 
the  many  other  gods  of  neighbouring  nations  and  tribes. 

The  Jehovah  of  the  Prophets  up  to  the  time  of  the  Exile, 
then,  is  a  God  of  great  power  and  majesty,  loving  justice  and 
hating  iniquity,  but  of  much  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy ; 
and  at  first  sight  this  may  appear  not  unlike  the  God  of  Jesus 
and  the  Early  Church.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  farther  from 
the  fact,  as  will  appear  if  we  turn  to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
which  was  compiled  and  written  shortly  before  the  Exile— a 
book  in  which  the  conceptions  both  of  the  prophetic  and  of  the 
priestly  party  are  fully  embodied.  There  we  shall  find  that 
the  loving  and  fatherly  character  of  God  is  purely  in  relation 
to  His  own  chosen  people,  and  by  no  means  extends  to  all  man¬ 
kind.  For  although  the  stranger  in  their  midst  is  set  down 
equally  with  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  slave,  for  o-entle 
and  compassionate  treatment  and  consideration,  you  will  find 
set  down  beside  this  the  equally  authoritative  command  of 
Jehovah,  to  smite  down  and  utterly  exterminate  all  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  without  pity  or  mercy.  Jehovah, °it  is 
evident  here,  is  not  yet  regarded  as  the  loving  Father  of  all 
mankind,  but  of  his  own  people  merely.  And  yet  that  there 
had  been  a  great  advance  over  the  old  conception  of  Him  js 
seen  if  we  compare  the  morality  of  Deuteronomy  with  the 
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morality  sanctioned  by  Him  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in 
Exodus,  written  some  centuries  before.  This  old  code  bears 
.all  the  marks  of  an  early  and  barbarous  Civilization,  and  of  an 
early  and  barbarous  God — private  revenge,  cruelty  to  slaves, 
incest,  the  destruction  of  crops  and  fruit  trees,  family  feuds, 
the  offering  up  of  the  first-born  as  sacrifice,  etc.  Now  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  all  these  have  been  done  away  with, 
owing  to  the  advance  made  in  the  interval  in  general 
civilization,  and  in  the  higher  conception  of  God.  The  law 
of  retaliation,  for  example,  is  entirely  done  away  with  except  in 
the  single  case  of  false  witnesses.  Sons,  again,  are  forbidden 
to  take  their  father’s  wives  and  concubines  as  part  of  tlieir 
inheritance,  as  had  been  done  in  the  old  times — as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  David  and  Absalom.  Religious  prostitution,  too,  in 
connexion  with  the  Temple-service  was  forbidden ;  and  women- 
slaves  were  ordered  to  be  manumitted,  as  men  were,  after  seven 
years  service.  The  crops  and  fruit  trees  of  the  enemy  were  to , 
be  spared ;  and  parents  were  forbidden  to  offer  up  their  first¬ 
born  children  to  J ehovah  in  sacrifice,  as  had  been  the  practice 
in  the  earlier  times.  And  instead  of  God  being  Himself  the 
Judge  of  causes,  judges  were  now  appointed  to  dispense  justice 
in  His  name.  All  these,  it  is  plain,  were  immense  advances  in 
Morality — the  products  of  a  higher  civilization,  and  reflecting  in 
their  provisions  the  progress  men  had  made  in  their  conception 
of  the  nature  of  God.  During  the  Babylonian  Exile  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Jehovah  underwent,  as  we  saw  in  a  former  chapter, 
a  still  further  change.  Up  to  this  time  He  had  still  remained, 
in  the  popular  mind,  only  one  God  among  a  number  of  others ; 
but  when  confronted  with  the  terrible  disaster  of  exile  and 
captivity,  the  Jews  had  to  face  the  alternative  of  whether  this 
great  affliction  meant  the  victory  of  the  Babylonian  deities  over 
Jehovah  (the  most  natural  explanation  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  time),  or  whether  J  ehovah  was  using  these  other  nations 
as  instruments  in  His  own  hands,  to  chasten  His  people  for 
their  sins.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Prophets,  and  backed 
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by  the  long  record  of  prophecy  fulfilled,  the  latter  view  prc 
vaded;  and  when  the  exiles  had  made  near  acquaintance  with 
the  Babylonian  gods,  and  found  them  to  be  only  made  of  wood 
and  stone,  they  were  still  the  more  confirmed  in  their  belief 
that  Jehovah  was  not  only  a  God  above  all  other  cods  but 
that  He  was  the  only  real  and  true  God-all  the  rest  bein’,  but 
dead  idols  or  malicious  demons.  But  this  sudden  advance  to 
a  pure  Monotheism  was  not  attended  as  might  have  been 
expected  by  any  further  advance  in  morality;  for  although  the 
second  Isaiah  proclaimed  that  the  elect  of  the  Gentiles  as  well 
as  the  Jews  would  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
God,  and  would  come  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  to  my 
Him  homage  on  His  Holy  Hill  of  Zion;  still  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  alone  were  believed  to  be  His  own  children,  while  all 
other  nations  continued  to  be  at  best  but  step-children  who  in 
ie  idea,  kingdom  of  the  future  were  to  be  but  servants  of 
the  chosen  race  prevented  any  further  advance  towards 
equality  m  the  relations  between  man  and  man-prevented  in 
other  words  any  further  advance  towards  justice  and  moralitv 
Aftex  the  Exile  the  captives  who  had  returned  to  their 
native  land  were  free  to  carry  out  on  virgin  soil  the  hGh 
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support  of  the  priesthood— neither  grinding  poverty  nor 
licentious  luxury  had  any  place.  The  first  result  of  this 
condition  of  Society  was  that  the  conception  of  J ehovah  as  a 
God  of  Justice  and  Mercy,  a  God  of  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  now  that  it  had  no  longer  its 
appropriate  grievances  to  keep  it  alive,  was,  although  never 
entirely  to  be  lost  to  Israel,  allowed  gradually  to  fall  into  the 
background ;  and  was  indeed  practically  forgotten  for  centuries 
until  revived  by  Jesus  and  widened  so  as  to  embrace  all 
mankind.  That  these  grievances  which  had  called  forth  the 
denunciations  of  the  prophets,  and  had  given  rise  to  this  new 
conception  of  Jehovah  as  a  God  of  justice,  love,  and  mercy, 
had  really  been  swept  away  by  the  Exile,  will  be  seen  at  once* 
as  has  already  been  shown,  if  we  compare  the  provisions  of  the 
Priestly  Code  of  the  Pentateuch  which  Ezra  brought  with 
him  from  Babylon  about  a  century  after  the  Exile,  with  those 
of  the  Deuteronomic  Code  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before.  In  the  Priestly  Code  no  mention  is  made  of  kings,  or 
courts,  or  of  military  service ;  of  6  high  places of  pillars,  asheras,' 
or  the  worship  of  other  gods ;  matters  all  of  which  are  of 
constant  recurrence  in  Deuteronomy.  And  why  %  Clearly 
because,  as  we  know  from  history,  neither  king,  nor  court,  nor 
army,  neither  6  high  places,’  idolatry,  nor  c  other  gods  ’  had  any 
existence  in  Israel  after  the  Exile.  In  the  same  way  no 
mention  is  made  of  Sabbath  Observance,  of  the  Decalogue,  of 
Jerusalem  as  the  only  place  of  sacrifice,  of  the  absence  of 
blemish  in  the  animals  offered — and  that  because  all  this  had 
long  been  taken  for  granted  and  acted  on  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  like  manner  no  mention  is  made  of  usury,  of  the  oppression 
of  the  poor,  the  slaves,  the  widow  and  orphan  or  the  stranger — 
and  that  because  the  social  conditions  which  had  given  rise  to 
these  grievances  had  been  completely  swept  away,  and  the 
grievances  themselves  had  no  longer  any  existence  or  were  of 
such  exceptional  occurrence  that  they  could  be  easily  dealt  with 
by  laws  known  and  recognized  by  all.  Another  consequence  of 
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die  new  state  in  which  the  Jews  found  themselves  after  the 
hxlle  7as  that  the  great  race  of  Prophets,  being  no  longer 
wanted  now  that  the  grievances  which  had  given  them  their 
raison  d’etre  were  removed,  disappeared  from  Jewish  history 
and  were  no  more  seen.  The  Prophets  gone,  the  Priests,  who 
ad  shaied  with  them  the  authority  and  homage  of  the  people 
stepped  into  the  vacant  place.  Now  the  characteristic  of  the 
pnest  as  distinguished  from  the  prophet  is  this,  that,  like  a 
lawyer,  he  is  not  expected  to  originate  any  new  ideas  or  to 
initiate  any  new  line  of  policy  or  reform,  but  only  to  administer 
and  carry  into  ever  finer  subtleties  the  existing  law-extendino- 
its  range  it  may  be,  but  not  altering  its  genius  or  essential 
spint.  And,  accordingly,  the  consequence  of  this  decay  of  the 
1  rophet  and  rise  of  the  Priest  was  that  the  prophetic  conception 
of  Jehovah-the  conception  of  Him  as  the  righteous,  loving 
and  merciful  Father  of  His  own  people-fell  into  the  bacE 
giound;  and  the  priestly  conception  of  Him  as  the  jealous 
exacting  God,  full  of  punctilio  and  tenacious  of  His  own 
dignity,  came  almost  exclusively  to  the  front.  And  this  con 

by  another  which  grew  out  of  the  new  political  situation  in 
vhich  die  nation  found  itself.  Protected  from  all  danger 
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very  important  considerations.  The  first  was  that  the  very  ^  t ... 
difficulty,  in  fact  impossibility,  of  keeping  the  whole  of  the  .V 
ritual  and  ceremonial  law  without  falling  into  sin  on  this  side 
or  on  that,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  keep  Jehovah  ever  present 
to  the  mind;  the  second  was  the  introduction  into  the  vast 
inter -space  left  between  Heaven  and  Earth  of  a  number  of 
subsidiary  beings,  neither  gods  nor  men,  as  media  of  com¬ 
munication  between  God  and  Man,  and  as  messengers  and 
interpreters  of  the  Divine  Will  It  was  inevitable,  indeed, 
that  some  such  beings  should  arise  from  the  time  when  the 
o’ods  of  the  nations  were  seen  to  be  nothing  but  blocks  of  wood 

o 

or  stone,  and  Jehovah  was  left  supreme  in  the  Universe,  alone 
in  his  solitary  isolation — it  was  inevitable,  I  say,  that  some 
such  beings  should  arise  to  carry  out  his  behests  and  to  watch 
over  the  destinies  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  though  still 
strictly  subordinate  to  His  Supreme  dominion  and  control.  And 
the  particular  order  of  beings  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as 
being  neither  gods  nor  men,  and  so  neither  encroaching  on  the 
dignity  of  Jehovah  nor  endangering  his  monotheism,  were  the 
Angels  adopted  by  the  priests  from  the  Persian  religion  and 
brought  back  with  them  from  Babylon.  Now  the  Persian 
religion  was  in  so  many  points  akin  to  that  of  the  J ews  both  in 
form  and  in  spirit  that  one  is  not  surprised  that  even  a 
people  as  stiff-necked  as  the  Jews  should  have  found  many 
things  in  it  which  they  could  utilize  and  embody  in  their  own. 
The  Ormuz d  of  the  Persians,  for  example,  was,  like  Jehovah, 
the  Supreme  God  of  all  the  World.  Like  him,  too,  he  was 
worshipped  without  images,  and  was  to  be  approached  only 
after  a  course  of  purification  identical  almost  with  that  of 
Judaism.  The  Jews  had  already  taken  their  stories  of  the 
Creation  and  the  Deluge  from  ancient  Babylonian  myths — with' 
the  single  exception  that  to  keep  up  their  monotheism  they 
were  obliged  to  replace  the  hosts  of  Pagan  deities  who  played 
their  respective  parts  in  these  dramas  by  a  single  Divine  Will, 
that  of  Jehovah,  and  a  single  Angelic  Will,  that  of  Satan. 
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They  were  also  soon  to  adopt  as  a  model  for  their  synagogues 
the  Persian  meeting-houses  where  the  sacred  books  were  read, 
and  hymns  and  prayers  were  recited  and  offered  up  to  Ormuzd.’ 
And  now,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  the  period 
following  the  Exile,  they  had  borrowed  from  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster  the  seven  heavenly  spirits  or  angels  who  surrounded 
the  throne  of  Ormuzd  and  carried  out  his  commands— the  ‘  non- 
s lumberers,’  as  they  were  called,  who,  according  to  some,  make 
their  appearance  in  Zechariah  as  the  seven  eyes  and  seven  arms 
of  the  golden  candlestick.  They  had  each  received  special 
names,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  Michael,  Uriel,  and  the  like,  and 
formed  a  hierarchy  among  themselves  with  Gabriel  at  their 
lead;  each  nation  having  its  own  special  angel  to  watch 
over  it  that  of  the  Jews  being  Michael,  as  we  read 
m  Daniel.  These  seven  angels  surrounded,  as  I  have  said,  the 
throne  of  God,  and  were  in  the  form  of  winged  men.  They 
were  the  helpers  of  men  in  their  perplexities,  and  became  later 
the  guardian  angels  of  Christianity.  In  the  Persian  religion 
there  were  bad  angels  as  well  as  good-'devas*  they  ,vere 
called  who  were  the  special  servants  of  Ahriman,  the  god  of 
arkness.  But  here,  again,  the  J ews  had  to  draw  a  firm  line 
to  protect  their  Monotheism.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to 
adimt  the  existence  of  a  separate  and  independent  God  of 
Darkness ;  nor  could  they  admit  the  existence  of  spirits,  evil  or 
otherwise,  who  were  other  than  the  servants  of  Jehovah 
And  accordingly  with  the  Jews,  Satan  is  only  one  among  the 
even  ange  s  or  spirits  who  surround  the  throne  of  God  •  his 
special,  function  being  that  of  the  ‘accuser  ’  of  mem  In 
Zechariah,  for  example,  we  find  him  reproved  by  God  for 
unjustly  accusing  Joshua  the  High  Priest.  In  Chronicles 
again  he  has  advanced  a  step  farther,  and  is  now  seen 
provoking  David  to  number  the  people.  In  Job,  he  has  become 

;iI;;2Ve  miSC^ef'm:!ker  who  Puts  Vt-tols  m  men’s  paths  to 
p  them  up;  but  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Christianity  that 
e  has  escaped  entirely  from  the' control  of  God,  and  become  a 
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Tempter  on  his  own  account.  At  no  period  of  his  history, 
however,  does  he  become  a  separate  and  independent  God  like 
Ahriman  ;  but  ever  remains,  although  a  fallen  spirit  and  rebel 
.angel,  the  offspring  and  creation  of  God. 

With  the  gods  of  the  Nations  thus  supplanted  in  the  Jewish 
mind  by  angels,  who  were  neither  gods  nor  yet  properly  men, 
but  a  higher  order  of  being  created  by  Jehovah  for  the 
•carrying  out  of  His  designs,  and  for  acting  as  His  inter¬ 
mediaries  in  dispensing  blessings  and  punishments  to  individuals 
.and  nations,  the  Jews  had  at  last  attained  to  a  completed 
system  of  Absolute  Monotheism  in  which  one  Supreme  God, 
Jehovah,  was  the  God  of  all  the  World,  with  themselves  as  His 
chosen  people — a  God  who,  although  occupying  the  vast 
stretches  of  immensity,  had  still  in  some  mysterious  way  his 
dwelling  in  their  midst  on  the  Holy  Hill  of  Zion.  In  thus  con¬ 
ceiving  of  Jehovah  as  specially  their  God,  and  of  themselves  as 
in  a  special  sense  his  children,  while  all  other  peoples  were  at 
best  his  step-children  merely,  the  Jews  had  reached  a  point 
beyond  which  their  national  pride  would  not  permit  them  to 
advance ;  for  however  it  might  be  with  individuals,  it  is  certain 
that  the  nation  at  large  would  never  take  the  next  step 
needed  to  bring  them  to  the  conception  of  God  as  a  God  of 
Hove,  the  common  Father  of  all  mankind.  Higher,  indeed, 
than  a  God  of  holiness,  justice,  and  unapproachable  majesty,  of 
high  dignity,  sensitiveness,  and  honour,  who  was  to  be 
approached  only  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  personal 
purity,  and  with  feelings  of  the  most  devout  reverence  and  awe, 
the  Jewish  conception  of  Jehovah,  as  we  said  in  a  former 
chapter,  could  not  rise.  And  corresponding  with  this  con¬ 
ception  of  God,  as  w^e  should  expect,  was  their  Moral  Code. 
Not  that  the  conception  of  J  ehovah  as  a  God  of  Justice 
and  Mercy  which  had  been  so  dearly  won  by  the  Prophets, 
with  the  code  of  morality  founded  on  it,  was  ever  again  lost. 
Although  falling  into  the  background,  it  was  always  there  and 
ready  to  spring  up  as  we  see  in  the  Psalrns  in  times  of  national 
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or  personal  perplexity  and  adversity.  But  it  was  practically 
overshadowed  for  centuries  by  the  other  conception  of  Him; 
and  the  Code  of  Morality  became  almost  entirely  a  ritual  and 
ceremonial  one,  in  which  all  was  done  for  the  honour,  dignity, 
and  glory  of  God,  rather  than  for  the  essential  well-being  of 
men.  The  consequence  was  that  the  better  to  secure  the 
blessings  promised  to  obedience  and  to  avert  the  penalties 
threatened  for  disobedience  to  Jehovah’s  statutes,  the  Jews 
had  only  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  their  Law  with  greater 
and  greater  scrupulosity,  and  into  finer  and  finer  detail.  And 
as  these  provisions  were  mainly  external  and  ceremonial,  and 
concerned  such  matters  as  sabbath  observance,  circumcision,. 
Temple-service,  sacrifices,  feasts,  fasts,  ablutions,  and  the  like* 
it  is  clear  that  in  the  end  the  Jewish  life  must  have  reached  in 
ritual  and  ceremonial  a  point  of  scrupulosity  transcendental  in 
degree — as  indeed  we  know  it  did  under  the  regime  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Now  this  degeneration  of  morality 
into  ritual  and  ceremonial  observances  had  already  taken  place 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that  is,  shortly  after  the 
Exile,  and  was  only  less  in  degree  than  under  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees.  The  rewards  and  punishments,  too,  for  obedience 
and  disobedience  were  still  national  in  their  scope,  and  took  the 
form  of  material  well-being  in  the  present  life ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  Christianity  con¬ 
cerned  the  individual  himself,  and  took  the  form  of  spiritual 
blessings  in  another  world.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
although  the  post-exilic  conception  of  God  required  only  a 
single  step  to  bring  it  to  the  conception  of  the  God  of  Jesus, 
that  step  could  not  be  taken  until  the  gap  between  a  system  of 
national  rewards  and  punishments,  and  of  individual  and 
personal  rewards  and  punishments,  between  a  national  immor¬ 
tality  and  a  personal  immortality,  was  bridged  over.  This 
process,  as  we  know,  took  fully  four  hundred  years  to 
accomplish ;  and  to  trace  its  successive  stages  shall  be  my  aim 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


EVOLUTION  OF  JEHOVAH  AND  OF 

JEWISH  MORALITY. 

(continued). 

TN  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  at  the  period  at  which  we 
A  have  arrived,  viz.,  after  the  return  of  the  Captives  from 
Babylon,  the  blessings  and  penalties  which  attended  on 
obedience  to  or  infraction  of  the  Divine  Commands,  were 
conceived  as  relating  to  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole ;  the 
individual  participating  in  them  rather  as  a  member  of  the 
community  at  large,  than  on  his  own  account.  It  is  true  that 
men  were  beginning  to  feel,  as  did  Ezekiel,  that  rewards  or 
punishments  were  or  ought  to  be  personal  to  the  individual  as 
such,  but  as  yet  the  thought  existed  only  in  germ  in  the 
foremost  minds  and  had  not  descended  to  the  body  of  the 
people.  The  conception  of  the  rewards  and  punishments 
themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  as  it  had  always  been, 
purely  material  and  worldly  in  character, — riches,  happiness, 
long  life,  prosperity,  and  a  numerous  progeny,  or  their 
opposites.  But  the  gap  between  a  stem  and  jealous  God  who 
regarded  only  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  who  visited  the 
iniquities  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  and  the  God  of  Love  of  Christianity  who  looks 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  each  of  his  children,  was  too 

great  to  be  bridged  over  by  a  single  step  of  evolution.  It  had 
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to  be  led  up  to  by  a  stage  in  which  blessings  and  penalties, 
while  still  purely  material,  and  dispensed  mainly  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  outward  and  ceremonial  acts  (on  the  simple  business 
basis  of  a  quid  pro  qm,  in  opposition  to  the  free  grace  and  love 
of  Christianity),  were  nevertheless,  as  in  Christianity, 
conceived  to  be  personal  to  the  individual,  and  not,  as  in  the 
earlier  Judaism,  general  to  the  nation  at  large.  Now  the 
agencies  which  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  inaugurating  and 
consolidating  this  intermediate  stage  in  the  relations  between 
God  and  Man,  between  the  older  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
may  be  formulated  as  follows  the  Long  Peace,  the  Written 
Law,  the  rise  of  the  Scribes,  the  admission  of  the  Prophets 
and  Psalms  into  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  and  the  institution  of 
the  Synagogue. 


The  most  important  of  these  agencies,  perhaps,  as  being  the 
indispensable  basis  of  all  the  rest,  was  the  long  peace  which  the 
nation  enjoyed  under  the  Persian  Suzerainty  for  two  centuries 
alter  the  return  from  the  Exile,— a  peace  which  was  continued 
practically  for  another  century  and  a  half  under  the  Greek 
Protectorate  up  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Now  it 
is  evident  that  so  long  as  the  nation  was  surrounded  by  foes  on 
every  hand  and  was  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  struggle  to  maintain 
its  independence,  the  greatest  blessings  which  Jehovah  could 
bestow  for  obedience  to  his  commands,  must  have  been  national 
existence,  the  secure  possession  of  the  land,  success  in  war,  and 
the  rest ;  and  that  He  Himself  would  be  regarded  as  the  God  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  rather  than  as  the  God  of  the  individual. 
But  m  the  long  peace  of  three  centuries  and  a  half  which 
followed  the  Exile,  daring  which  the  Jews  were  permitted 
under  Persian  and  Greek  protection  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
m  then;  own  way,  and  to  organize  them  Theocracy  on  the  pure 
ideal  of  them  minds  without  the  fear  of  foreign  aggression 
or  interference,— it  was  almost  inevitable  that  their  thoughts 
should  turn  tmvards  on  themselves,  and  should  centre  each  on 
his  own  individual  hopes  and  fears;  and  that  God,  in  conse- 
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quence,  should  gradually  come  to  be  conceived  of  as  interesting 
)  Himself  in  the  affairs  of  individuals,  watching  their  actions” 

Jj  md  keePmS  a  strict  audit  of  what  each  had  done  and  left 

||  undone.  And  this,  which  as  a  general  tendency  was  almost 

ff  inevitable,  was  converted  into  certainty  and  actuality  by  the 

l  otlier  causes  we  liave  mentioned,  viz.,  by  the  institution  of  the 

S7nag° gne,  the  rise  of  the  Scribes,  and  the  admission  into  the 
'i  Canon  of  Scripture  of  the  books  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms. 
f  Before  the  Exile’ the  worship  of  God  had  consisted,  as  we 
have  seen,  chiefly  in  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  up  at  the 
‘  high  places  ’  to  be  found  everywhere  throughout  the  land, 
on  every  hill-top  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  within  easy 
access  of  all.  But  these  ‘  high  places  ’  had  all  been  abolished  by 
Josiah  shortly  before  the  Exile ;  and  from  that  time  onwards 
I'  saci’ifice  was  permitted  only  in  one  place,  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Now  this  centralization  of  worship  at  the  Capital, 
far  from  bringing  God’s  presence  nearer  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  each  individual,  would  of  itself  have  had 
'{  Precisely  the  opposite  effect the  three  great  yearly  feasts  of 
f‘  t}ie  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  which  brought  the 
ti  '  Jews  in  crowds  up  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
tending  rather  to  keep  up  the  conception  of  Jehovah  as  the 
God  of  the  J ewish  nation,  than  as  the  God  of  the  individual. 
But  as  these  feasts  and  sacrifices  occupied  only  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year,  the  people  from  the  country  round,  now  that  the  ‘  high 
places  ’  were  abolished,  were  left  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  to  those  ceremonial  observances  and  laws  relating  to  the 
/'  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  personal  purity,  etc.,  which  could  be 
practised  away  from  the  Temple,  and  which  from  their 
)  narrowness  and  strictness  kept  the  fear  if  not  the  love  of 
Jehovah  for  ever  present  in  their  minds.  Now  the  agency  for 
the  inculcation  and  enforcement  of  these  private  exercises  was 
the  institution  of  the  Synagogue, — an  institution  which  the 
exiles  brought  back  with  them  from  Babylon.  During 
the  Exile,  when  far  away  from  their  beloved  Zion"  and 
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with  their  Temple  in  ruins,  their  only  form  of  worship 
was  prayer,  praise,  and  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the 
Law;  and  this  worship  they  practised  in  the  little  meeting- 
places  which  they  had  constructed  for  themselves  on  the  model 
of  those  Persian  houses  of  worship  where  were  recited  and  sung 
the  holy  songs  and  ancient  prayers  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith! 
After  the  Exile  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  bring  back 
with  them  to  Judsea  an  institution  to  which  they  had  grown  so 
accustomed  m  Babylon ;  and,  accordingly,  these  Synagogues,  as 
they  were  called,  were  soon  to  be  found  in  every  village  in  the 
land,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  great  Feasts  at  Jerusalem  were 
the  only  places  of  worship.  They  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
ancient  ‘high places, ’  but  differed  from  them  in  this  important 
particular,  that  while  the  ‘  high  places 5  were  the  scenes  of 
sacrifices  as  gross  almost  and  purely  external  as  those  of 
Paganism,  the  Synagogues  were  places  of  meeting  for  prayer, 
praise,  and  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  Law,— that  is  to 
say  of  a  worship  purely  inward  in  character.  These  meetings, 
which  were  held  twice  a  week,  were  opened  with  prayer  and 
with  the  reading  of  the  Shema,  ‘Hear,  O  Israel,’  etc.,  after 
which  a  portion  of  the  Law  was  read,  interpreted,  and  ex¬ 
pounded  by  anyone  present  who  felt  he  had  something  to  say. 
n  this  way  the  word  of  God  was  brought  consciously  home  to 

mm<i  each,— and  it  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  these  Synagogues  were  afterwards  felt  by  Jesus  to  be 
appropriate  places  for  the  exposition  and  propagation  of  his 


But  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  Written  Law.  the 
Pentateuch,  although  it  kept  the  fear  of  God  before  the  indi¬ 
vidual  mind,  would  have  had  but  little  influence  in  maW 
religion  a  personal  concern  between  each  man  and  his  Maker 
had  it  not  been  for  the  addition  to  the  Canon  of  Scripture  of 
the  Books  of  the  Prophets,  and  especially  of  the  Book  of 
salms  witn  their  glorification  of  the  loving-kindness  of 
Jehovah,  and  His  forgiveness  to  all  those  who  kept  His 
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commands  and  put  their  trust  in  Him.  Then,  and  then  only, 
did  the  full  influence  of  the  Synagogue  in  transforming  the 
conception  of  Jehovah  from  a  national  God  to  a  God  of  love 
and  mercy,  a  God  who  listens  to  the  cries  of  the  least  of  His 
children,  begin  to  he  felt.  The  Pentateuch  itself,  or  Book  of 
the  Law,  the  Thora  as  it  was  called,  was  a  composite  work, 
made  up  of  old  and  new  portions,  edited  and  in  part  fabricated 
in  Babylon  by  the  Scribes,  and  brought  to  J erusalem  by  Ezra 
in  the  year  444  B.C.,  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  return 
from  the  Exile.  These  Scribes  were  the  descendants  of  the 
priestly  class  who  had  gone  into  captivity,  but  who,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  sacrificing  at  any  other  place  than  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  had  been  forced  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  Law.  They  were,  in  a  word, 
a  kind  of  transformed  Priests.  Now  when  the  Temple  worship 
was  re-established  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
those  Scribes  or  religious  lawyers  who  remained  behind  in 
Babylon,  set  themselves  to  work  to  bring  the  great  mass  of 
Sacred  Literature  that  had  for  centuries  been  accumulating,  into 
one  compact  and  as  far  as  possible  harmonious  whole.  The 
materials  they  had  at  hand  were  many  and  various, 
and  consisted  of  old  historical  tales  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Heroes 
of  the  early  world;  narratives  of  the  nation’s  wanderings 
and  exploits  in  peace  and  war,  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
Wars  of  Jehovah;  the  old  Covenant  of  Jehovah  with  His 
people  known  as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  which  had  come 
down  from  a  remote  past,  and  is  now  found  in  certain  chapters 
of  the  Book  of  Exodus ;  the  new  Covenant  or  Book  of  the  Law 
found  in  the  Temple  by  Hilkiah  the  High-priest  in  the  time  of 
Josiah  shortly  before  the  Exile,  and  now  known  to  us  as  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  ;  and  the  elaborate  Temple  ceremonial 
and  ritual  of  feasts,  fasts,  sacrifices,  music,  etc.,  which  we  see 
beginning  to  be  planned  during  the  Exile,  and  taking  shape  in 
the  ideal  dreams  of  Ezekiel,  and  which,  during  the  hundred 
years  that  followed,  had  been  elaborated  to  the  point  of 
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minuteness  that  we  find  in  the  Priestly  Code,  especially  in  the 
Books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers.  Now  these  separate  portions 
of  the  Pentateuch  which  had  up  till  then  existed  only  in  scattered 
copies,  had  been  collected  and  worked  over  by  the  Scribes  in 
Babylon ;  but  as  owing  to  their  antiquity  and  the  reverence  in 
which  they  were  held,  no  one  dared  take  the  liberty  of  altering 
them  sufficiently  to  bring  them  into  a  compact,  harmonious 
whole,  the  only  plan  was  to  bring  the  separate  portions  together 
side  by  side,  and,  after  rubbing  off  the  rougher  angles  of  dis¬ 
cordance,  to  fuse  them  into  a  solid  mass, — filling  in  the  interspaces 
with  a  priestly  and  ceremonial  medium  which  gave  character 
and  colour  to  the  whole  and  like  the  hardened  sand  between 
the  larger  stones  in  a  conglomerate  mass,  held  it  firmly 
together.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  when  united  into  a 
single  book, — the  Book  of  the  Law, — an  additional  sanctity 
and  reverence  was  given  to  the  whole,  over  and  above  that 
which  had  formerly  attached  to  the  separate  parts.  But 
as  the  Book  was  given  out  to  be  the  full  and  complete 
revelation  of  God  to  Moses,  it  became  all  the  more  necessary 
to  harmonize  the  various  discordances  that  were  to  be  found  in 
it,  as  well  as  to  bring  all  its  provisions  up  to  date,  so  as  to  meet 
the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  times.  And  as  it  was 
impossible  to  alter,  add  to,  or  take  from  the  Written  Word,  the 
difficulty  of  stretching,  bending,  or  otherwise  twisting  its 
provisions  so  as  to  harmonize  them  with  each  other  and  to 
adapt  them  to  changing  circumstances,  was  surmounted  by 
what  was  called  the  Oral  Law, — the  Law  of  Tradition, — whose 
collected  utterances  were  afterwards  to  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  Talmud.  But  it  was  necessary,  besides,  that  this  Oral, 
this  Tj  n written  Law,  should  have  equal  authority  with  the 
Written  Law.  The  Scribes,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  same  expedient  which  had  proved  so  successful  when 
Hilkiah  brought  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  from  the 
recesses  of  ^  the  Temple,  and  when  Ezra  brought  the 
Pentateuch  itself  from  Babylon ; — the  expedient,  viz.,  of 
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referring  it  back  to  Moses.  It  was  alleged  that  Moses  had 
received  the  Oral  Law  along  with  the  Written  one  from 
Jehovah  on  Sinai.  And  just  as  with  us,  Case-made  Law,  as  it 
is  called,  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  alongside  of  the 
Statute  Law  and  on  an  equal  footing  with  it,  so  this  Oral  Law 
of  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  Ezra  onwards  existed  side  by 
side  with  the  Pentateuch  and  enjoyed  equal  authority  with  it — 
each  generation  of  Scribes,  like  each  generation  of  our  own 
lawyers,  being  bound  by  these  oral  decisions  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  as  by  so  many  sacred  and  authoritative  precedents. 

Now  the  Supreme  Tribunal  to  which  all  disputes  in  reference 
to  the  meaning,  interpretation,  or  legal  application  of  both  the 
Oral  and  Written  Law  were  referred,  was  a  body  of  the  most 
eminent  of  these  Scribes  sitting  at  Jerusalem,  and  known  as 
the  Sopherim,  or  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  A  commission 
of  this  body  shortly  after  the  bringing  of  the  Law  from 
Babylon  by  Ezra,  went  about  the  country  taking  it  with  them 
and  explaining  it  to  the  people;  and  afterwards  when  the 
Synagogues  were  fully  established,  those  who  conducted  the 
services  as  well  as  those  who  acted  as  judges  in  administering 
the  Law,  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  this  body  at 
Jerusalem  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  difficulty,  or  dispute.  But  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  first  generation  of  Scribes,  the  men 
who  had  themselves  taken  part  in  adding  the  ceremonial  and 
ritual  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  old  original  Book  of  the 
Law, — the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,— should  not  show  the  same 
reverence  for  the  letter  of  a  Law  which  themselves  had  made, 
as  their  descendants  of  later  centuries.  And  accordingly  we 
find  that  not  only  did  they  overlay  the  Written  Law  with  the 
traditional  Oral  Law,  but  they  did  not  scruple  to  lay  sacrilegious 
hands  on  the  written  text  itself.  Among  other  things,  for 
example,  they  altered,  as  Kuenen  has  pointed  out,  the  third  of 
a  shekel  which  was  the  amount  of  the  Temple-tax  in 
Nehemiah  (x.,  32),  to  the  half  a  shekel  which  was  the  amount 
in  Exodus  (xxx.,  13).  From  the  beginning,  and  indeed  for 
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many  ages,  the  Pentateuch  was  regarded  as  the  complete  Law 
of  God,  containing  provisions,  it  was  believed,  which  when 
properly  interpreted  by  the  Oral  traditions  of  the  Scribes,  were 
sufficient  for  the  regulation  of  every  act  in  life.  But  finding 
that  the  old  Historical  Boobs  were  capable,  when  properly 
redacted,  of  yielding  much  matter  serviceable  for  doctrine  and 
instruction,  the  Scribes  added  them  one  by  one  to  the  Canon  ; 
until  as  time  went  on  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  having  the 
same  kind  of  authority,  although  somewhat  less  in  degree,  as 
the  Pentateuch  itself.  Among  others,  the  Book  of  the  Judges, 
for  example,  was  redacted  from  the  priestly  point  of  view  from 
sources  now  lost,  while  the  Books  of  the  Chronicles  were 

Sim£..  a  redaction  from  the  same  point  of  view,  of  the  Books 
of  Kings.  Fortunately,  the  reverence  for  the  Boobs  of  Kino-s 
was  so  great  that  they  still  form  part  of  the  Canon ;  and  in 
minutely  comparing  the  historical  accounts  with  the  parallel 
ones  m  Chronicles,  as  has  been  so  ably  done  by  Wellhausen, 
e  fact  that  the  one  is  but  a  priestly  redaction  of  the  other,  is 

Y°nd  f1  d°Ubt'  In  the  same  wa7’ t]le  noble  record  of 
uihlled  prophecies  had  made  it  evident  to  all  that  the  Prophets 

md  been  inspired  by  God ;  and  the  Books  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel 
J  eremiah,  and  the  rest,  were  added  to  the  Canon. 

Now  it  was  only  when  these  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  were 
added  to  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  that  the  full  power  of  the 
Synagogue  m  bringing  Jehovah  home  to  the  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  each  individual  J ew,  began  to  make  itself  felt.  For 
t  ie  Pentateuch,  the  Book  of  the  Law  proper,  deals,  it  is  to  be 
obsen  ed,  mainly  with  matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  Israel 
as  a  namn,  and  only  secondarily  with  those  peculiar  to  each 

lil-etl  P  e  f°r  eXampl6’  with  historical  characters 

ve  theFatnarchs  and  holy  men  of  old,  whose  lives,  though  full 

";tlylbC  be£U%  and  cllarm’ llave  still  a  historical  and  national 
lather  than  an  individual  significance;  or  with  rites  like  Cir- 
cumcision,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  whose  main 
object  was  to  keep  up  a  distinction  between  the  Jews  and  other 
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peoples;  or  with,  the  great  festivals — Passover,  Pentecost, 
Tabernacles, — which  drew  the  J ews  up  to  J erusalem  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  made  those  who  took  part  in  them  feel 
rather  their  ■national  relationship  to  J ehovah,  than  their  personal 
relationship  to  Him ;  the  individual  being  as  it  were  for  the 
time  lost  in  the  crowd.  So,  too,  the  great  Day  of  Atonement 
was  instituted  for  the  cleansing  away  of  the  sins  of  the  whole 
people ;  while  the  continual  burnt-offering  was  the  expression 
of  the  continued  gratitude  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  theii 
God.  It  was  only  the  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  the  laws 
relating  to  purity,  etc.,  which  primarily  concerned  the  individual 
as  such;  but  they  were  purely  formal  and  outward  acts, 
calculated,  it  is  to  be  observed,  rather  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
God  than  to  promote  the  personal  communion  of  the  individual 
with  Him.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  mere  reading  and  exposition 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  concerned,  the  Synagogue,  except  that 
it  kept  the  fear  of  God  before  the  mind  of  the  individual  Jew, 
would  have  been  as  far  almost  from  bringing  him  into  intimate 
personal  relationship  with  Him,  as  the  old  c  high  places  with 
their  merely  outward,  and  in  essence  and  effect  Pagan,  sacrifices. 
It  was  only  when  the  Prophets  and  Psalms,  as  I  have  said, 
with  that  sweet  resignation  and  trust  in  the  loving-kindness  and 
tender  mercies  of  God  which  have  made  them  so  dear  to  the 
afflicted,  the  sorrowing,  and  the  wretched,  in  every  age  it  was 
only  when  these  were  added  to  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  to  be 
read  in  the  Synagogue  and  applied  by  each  to  the  needs  of  kite 
own  individual  heart,  that  Jehovah  became  transfigured  from 
the  Great  and  Supreme  God  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  to  an 
intimate  and  personal  God,  near  to  the  heart  of  each  one  of 
His  people,  to  comfort  and  bless  them  and  to  do  them  good. 

But  although  at  last  through  these  various  agencies  Jehovah 
had  been  transformed  from  a  national  or  tribal  god  to  a  God 
near  to  the  heart  of  each  individual  Jew,  still  the  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments  continued,  as  ever,  purely  material 
and  worldly  in  character —riches,  happiness,  health,  prosperity, 
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long  life,  old  age,  and  numerous  progeny,  and  their  opposites  ; 
the  consequence  being  that  each  man  as  reward  for  obedience 
to  the  Divine  Commands,  looked  to  the  promises  of  God  for  the 
enjoyment  of  these  blessings  in  himself  and  in  his  own  lifetime. 

Of  the  strange  impasse  to  which  this  brought  the  Jews,  and  of 
how,  coming  on  it  suddenly  and  quite  unwittingly,  as  on  an 
open  precipice,  Judaism  was  brought  by  it  to  the  very  verge 
of  disaster  and  ruin— this,  together  with  the  consequences  tilt 
uowed  from  it,  shall  be  our  theme  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  RESURRECTION  AND 
OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

IN  the  last  chapter  we  arrived  at  that  point  in  the  Evolution 
of  Judaism  where  hut  a  single  step  intervenes  to  separate 
the  Jewish  Conception  of  God  and  the  Jewish  Code  of 
Morality  from  those  of  Christianity ;  and  yet  that  single  step 
cannot  be  taken  for  some  three  hundred  years  to  come.  In  the 
present  chapter,  accordingly,  I  propose  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  that  have  interposed  this  delay ;  and  the 
narrative  will  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
chapters  in  the  whole  history  of  Judaism. 

To  begin  with,  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  found  in  a 
former  chapter  that  the  active  centres,  the  evolving  nuclei  of 
all  religions  might  be  reduced  to  three,  viz.  a  Conception  of 
God,  a  Code  of  Morality,  and  a  Supernatural  Ideal.  It  would 
seem  probable,  therefore,  that  if  the  conception  of  God  and 
the  code  of  Morality  of  the  Jews  were,  during  the  period  of 
Greek  domination,  or  say  about  300  B.C.,  separated  by  but  a 
single  step  from  Christianity,  the  delay  in  passing  over  into  it 
was  due  to  some  incompleteness  in  the  evolution  of  the  third 
factor,  the  Supernatural  Ideal.  And  this  a  priori  probability 
will  be  found  in  actual  fact  to  be  true.  That  both  the  Jewish 
conception  of  God  and  the  Jewish  code  of  Morality  were  at  this 
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time  within  a  single  step  of  Christianity,  and  that  they 
still  remained  practically  vdiere  they  wTere  without  any  real 

organic  advance  until  the  time  of  Christ,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
disputed.  The  conception  of  God  was  of  One  Holy  and  Just 
Being,  of  great  majesty,  aloofness,  sanctity,  and  purity,  resent¬ 
ing  any  want  of  reverence  or  approach  to  familiarity  as  a  stain, 
but  of  great  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy  to  His  own  chosen 
people,  His  ear  ever  open  to  the  cries  of  His  children.  Now  a 
single  step  forward  will  take  ns  to  the  conception  of  a  God  full 
of  grace,  lovmg-kindness,  and  mercy,  not  only  to  His  own 
people,  but  to  all  mankind— and  what  is  that  but  Christianity? 
The  moral  relation,  again,  existing  between  God  and  man, 
which  m  early  Judaism  had  been  a  relation  between  Jehovah 
and  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  whole,  had  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking  become,  as  we  have  seen,  a  personal  relation 
between  Him  and  each  individual  Jew.  But  the  terms  of  that 
re  ation  were  still  those  that  we  should  expect  from  a  just  and 
jealous  but  loving  God,  who  kept  a  strict  audit  and  balance- 
sheet  of  all  the  actions  of  His  people,  and  who  demanded,  in 
consequence,  for  each  transgression  a  legal  equivalent  in  offering 
01  sacn  ce.  Now  if  we  take  a  step  forward,  you  have  a  God 
near  not  on  y  to  the  heart  of  each  Jew  but  to  the  heart  of  all 
uien,  a  God  who  pardons  the  sinner,  not  by  ticking  off  each 
offence  as  its  legal  equivalent  is  paid,  hut  by  freely  and  of  His 
oiwi  grace  wiping  the  slate  clean  from  the  outset-and  this  is 
the  God  of  Christianity.  And  now,  again,  we  have  to  ask 

Ltead  oT  .Rt  .-tlllS  r§k  DeCeSSary  St6P  bein§  taken  at  once, 

• .  ..  reciuillng  three  hundred  years  of  varying  fortune  for 

its  realmation  ?  That  the  delay  was  due  to  some  arrest  in  the 

caHed  X  t  Slde  °r  dement  “  re%ion  which  we  have 
caUed  the  Supernatural  Ideal-an  element  which  in  the  case  of 

by  Jet S  t 1  tr  °f  ^  IBWard8  and  P^es  held  out 
by  Jehovah  to  His  people-we  have,  as  we  have  said,  every 

“  f°7  gmm(1S  f°r  bdievin^  and  ^at  it  was  so  in 

actual  tact  we  are  now  to  see. 
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We  have  already  pointed  out  that  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  Jewish  History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  latest, 
the  promises  and  blessings  held  out  by  Jehovah  to  His  children 
for  obedience  to  His  commands  were  of  a  purely  material  and 
worldly  nature — the  secure  possession  of  the  land,  rich  fields, 
bounteous  harvests,  national  freedom  and  independence,  success 
in  war,  etc. ;  the  penalties  incurred  by  disobedience  being  also 
of  a  worldly  character, — defeat,  exile,  slavery,  pestilence,  famine, 
and  death.  There  was  no  immortality  either  of  the  soul  or  of 
the  body,  no  resurrection,  no  after-life  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments — nothing  but  national  and  worldly  prosperity,  or  the 
reverse.  Now  as  the  life  of  a  nation,  unlike  that  of  an  individual, 
has  no  definite  limit  or  end,  the  earthly  felicity  promised  as 
reward  of  obedience  to  God’s  Law,  can,  if  not  accomplished  in 
the  existing  generation  of  men,  be  postponed  to  a  future 
generation,  without  serious  detriment  to  the  religion  which 
announces  it,  or  suspicion  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  God 
who  has  promised  it.  But  from  the  time  that  the  rewards  and 
penalties  attaching  to  good  and  bad  conduct  were  no  longer 
believed  to  be  lumped  together  in  the  form  of  national  pros¬ 
perity  or  the  reverse,  but  were  believed  to  be  strictly  personal 
to  each  individual  Jew  and  accurately  apportioned  to  each 
according  to  his  deserts ;  and  when  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  future  life  or  immortality,  these  rewards  and 
punishments  if  made  good  at  all  must  be  made  good 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  human  life;  then,  Judaism 
all  unconsciously  to  itself,  had,  by  the  strain  it  put  on 
Providence  to  realize  its  promises,  brought  itself  to  the 
very  verge  of  ruin — to  the  point,  indeed,  at  which  no 
philosophy  or  mere  external  logic  could  save  it,  but  where,  if 
saved  at  all  it  must  be  by  the  Providence  or  Fate  which  is 
concealed  in  the  secret  and  invisible  logic  of  events.  For 
although  it  is  true  that  at  any  age  of  the  world  the  individual 
could  always  appeal,  even  in  his  own  single  life,  to  a  spiritual 
compensation,  an  expansion  of  heart  and  soul,  an  elevation  of 
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rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  following  with  mathematical 
certainty  and  as  by  inevitable  decree  on  all  devotion  to  the 
good  and  the  true— still  up  to  this  hour  it  has  never  been 
found  to  be  true  that  material  prosperity  will  in  like  manner 
follow  the  track  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good.  To  believe 
otheiwise  and  to  teach  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  was  to  put  a 
greater  strain  on  Providence  than  it  could  well  bear;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  from  the  time  that  these  two  streams  of 
thought,  viz.— the  worldly  prosperity  and  the  limits  of  a  single 
life— were  seen  like  railway  trains  converging  and  approaching 
each  other,  disaster  and  ruin  were  imminent,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  what  we  have  called  the  unforeseen  logic  of  events, 
the  collisionmust  have  resulted  in  the  complete  break-down  of 
Judaism.  For  from  the  position  thus  taken  up  a  logical 
retreat  was  impossible.  This  dependence  of  each  man’s  fortunes 
on  his  own  good  or  bad  conduct  had  not  been  reached  in  a 
night,  but  by  gradual  stages  and  slow  evolution  through  many 
centuries,  and  could  not  be  revoked.  Backward,  therefore,  it 
was  impossible  to  go,  and  to  press  forward  was  but  to  break 
and  shatter  oneself  against  the  hard  rock  of  facts;  and  falling 
to  drag  down  again  that  belief  in  One  God  which  had  taken 
long  centuries  of  persecution  and  exile  to  laboriously  and  pain¬ 
fully  build  up— together  with  all  that  it  implied  for  the  future 
of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  this  inevitable  consummation 
towards  which  Judaism  was  steadily  moving  was  delayed 
or  a  time  by  the  interposition  of  one  or  another  of 
those  pleasing  illusions,  those  consoling  fictions  which  the 
mind  makes  for  itself  when  threatened  with  the 
approaching  ruin  of  its  ideals  or  hopes.  Among  other 
mgs,  for  example,  it  was  said  that  the  bad  fortune  which  had 
attended  the  good  man  up  to  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  would 
e  succeeded  by  a  moment  of  supreme  bliss  which  in  itself  was 
*n  cient  compensation  for  all  the  sorrows  and  afflictions  of  a 
ie  time.  ^  i,  again,  that  if  we  could  only  see  everything  in 
its  true  kgnt  and  perspective  as  God  sees  it,  we  should  find 
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much  evil  in  the  lives  of  those  men  who  had  been  so  afflicted, 
but  whom  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  models  of 
all  the  virtues.  These  were,  of  course,  pure  fictions  without 
foundation  in  reality,  but  they  served  to  postpone  for  a  while 
the  inevitable  doom  that  must  sooner  or  later  overtake  any 
religion  which  has  had  the  imprudence  to  link  its  fate  with  a 
hypothesis  so  viewy  and  unsubstantial  as  the  reward  of  goodness 
and  virtue  by  material  and  worldly  prosperity  in  the  present 
life.  Now  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  statement  in  J ewish 
literature  of  these  fictions,  especially  of  the  one  last  cited,  is 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Job — which  could  only  have  been 
written  at  this  period,  that  is  to  say  at  some  point  between  the 
return  of  the  Exiles  and  the  rise  of  the  Maccabees.  In  this 
book  you  have  the  problem  stated  in  all  its  pregnancy,  and  the 
question  discussed  in  all  its  fulness — Why  a  good  ana 
virtuous  man  like  J ob  should  be  so  afflicted  by  God  1  There, 
too,  you  see  the  sophistical  fictions  by  which  his  friends  try 
to  convince  him  that  he  must,  in  spite  of  his  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  all  evil,  have  been  guilty,  even  if  unwittingly,  of 
some  sin  that  has  brought  on  him  the  displeasure  of  God. 
But  it  is  all  in  vain.  No  one  is  convinced  by  them ;  and  Job 
himself  is  only  saved  from  absolute  scepticism  by  the  reflection 
that  God’s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  as  our 
thoughts  ;  that  is  to  say  by  giving  up  the  problem  as  from  the 
Jewish  point  of  view  insoluble.  But  it  could  not  end  there. 
By  the  time  Ecclesiastes  was  mitten,  all  these  hollow 
sophistries  had  been  thrown  aside  as  worthless,  and  the  finer 
spirits  had  resigned  themselves  to  an  absolute  pessimism 
and  scepticism.  With  neither  a  resurrection,  a  future  life,  nor 
a  reward  in  this  life  for  their  virtues,  what  could  men  do  but 
exclaim  with  the  Preacher,  1  Vanity  of  Vanities,  all  is  Vanity  1 
One  event  happens  alike  to  all,  whether  they  be  virtuous  or 
wicked,  therefore  let  us  eat  our  bread  with  joy,  anoint  our¬ 
selves  with  oil,  put  on  white  garments  and  enjoy  the  passing 
hour.  4  Let  us  eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow  we  die,’  for  there 
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is  no  wisdom  or  consciousness  in  the  grave  to  which  we  are 
fast  hastening.  So  far  indeed  had  it  gone  with  the  Preacher 
that  in  Ecclesiastes  the  J ews  are  no  longer  the  peculiar  people, 
nor  is  God  known  as  Jehovah,  but  only  as  Elohim.  It  only 
required  a  little  time  for  this  pessimism  and  despair  of  the 
Preacher  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  many,  and  to  end  in  the 
open  and  avowed  scepticism  of  all  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
J ewish  religion.  But  this  goal  to  which  it  all  logically  led,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  by  any  inner  process  of  reason 
(for  it  was  the  strict  and  logical  outcome  of  all  that  had  gone 
before),  was  evaded,  as  we  shall  now  see,  by  the  help  of 
Providence  or  Fate  in  the  shape  of  events  from  without.  The 
manner  in  which  this  came  about  we  have  now  to  see. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  King  of  Syria,  or 
say  to  the  year  170  B.C.,  the  Jews,  sheltered  first  under  the 
political  wing  of  Persia  and  then  under  that  of  the  Greek  Kin<rs 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  respectively,  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
ah  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  their  religion,  undisturbed 
either  by  persecution  within  or  interference  from  without. 
They  enjoyed,  too,  all  the  political  privileges  of  the  Greeks 
Who  were  the  dominant  caste  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  and 
were  favoured  by  kings  in  many  instances  with  high  offices  and 
dignities.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  their  harsh  and 
sordid  fives  began  gradually  to  be  softened,  inter-penetrated,  and 
suffused  with  the  genial  radiance,  the  warm  pulsating  sunshine 
of  the  Greek  life  which  surrounded  them  like  an  atmosphere  on 
every  side.  More  especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  Jewish 
Aristocracy— the  Priestly  Party-who  in  the  long  peace  and  in 
the  absence  of  persecution  had,  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
nation,  been  gradually  transformed  from  servants  of  Jehovah 
into  men  of  the  world  and  politicians,  refined  and  worldly 
aristocrats  and  courtiers.  So  far,  indeed,  had  this  inter¬ 
penetration  of  Jewish  customs  and  modes  of  life  by  Greek 
influences  gone,  that  many  of  the  leading  Jewish  families  were 
wi  mg  and  even  anxious  to  introduce  among  their  countrymen 
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the  more  brilliant  and  refined  culture  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
difficult  as  it  must  have  been  to  all  Jews  after  the  persecutions 
of  Antiochus  to  realize  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more 
intimate  the  association  of  the  upper  class  of  Jews  with  the 
Greeks  became,  the  more  ashamed  did  they  become  of  their  own 
peculiar  customs  and  modes  of  life.  They  tried  to  introduce 
into  their  towns  the  baths,  theatres,  and  gymnasia,  of  the 
Greeks;  and  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  the  heathen  populace, 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  submit  to  a  painful  operation  m 
order  to  conceal  their  nationality.  All  this,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  was  viewed  with  deep  disgust  and  a  growing  sense  ot 
irritation  by  the  great  masses  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  were 
passionately  attached  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Law  and  to 

their  own  cramped  and  sordid  modes  of  life,  and  who  abominated 

as  much  the  social  customs  of  the  Greeks — their  games,  gymnasia, 
baths,  etc.— as  they  did  their  idolatry.  Such  was  the  state  of 
Jewish  feeling  up  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But 
during  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  matters  were  brought  to  a 
crisis.°  It  so  happened  that  the  office  of  High  Priest,  which 
was  held  by  one  Jesus,  or  Jason  as  he  was  called  in  Greek, 
was  taken  away  from  him  by  the  king,  and  given  to  his  brother 
Onias  or  Menelaus.  The  people  took  the  part  of  the 
deposed  priest,  and  in  a  riot  which  ensued,  Menelaus  was 
oblioed  to  fly  from  Jerusalem,  and  seek  the  protection  of 
the  liing.  He  then  assured  Antiochus  that  both  he  himself 
and  the" priestly  party  at  Jerusalem,  were  anxious  to  give  up 
the  Jewish  laws  and  customs,  and  to  adopt  those  of  the  Greeks ; 
o-oixia  so  far  even  as  to  ask  the  king’s  permission  to  build  a 
Greek  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem.  Now  whether  it  were  that 
the  passion  of  Antiochus  for  hellenizing  the  peoples  of  his 
dominions  led  him,  when  he  learnt  how  far  the  process  had 
already  gone  among  the  upper  classes  of  the  Jews,  readily  to 
believe  that  the  rest  of  the  people  could  be  weaned  from  their 
religion  by  a  sufficiently  vigorous  application  of  force— the 
more  so,  indeed,  as  the  Scribes,  who  were  the  leaders  and 
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teachers  of  the  people,  had  as  yet  no  voice  in  the  governing 
body  or  Sanhedrim,  but  were  confined  to  their  purely  academic 

functions  of  expositors  and  interpreters  of  the  Law _ or 

whether  it  were  the  fear  lest  if  he  delayed  too  long,  the 
discontented  party  in  Jerusalem  would  call  in  the  assistance 
of  the  rapidly  growing  Roman  power;  or  whether  it  was  owing 
to  pecuniary  embarrassments;  or  mere  greed;  or  to  disgust 
with  the  internal  tumults  of  the  Jews  and  their  attitude 
towards  himself,  cannot  perhaps  he  known;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  the  reason,  certain  it  is  that  he  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  riots  in  the  city  to  march  an 
army  into  Judasa  with  the  object  of  rooting  out  once  for  all  the 
Jewish  religion  and  nationality.  ‘Thorough’  -was  to  be  the 
policy,  and  in  carrying  it  into  execution  ‘terror’  the  order  of 
the  day.  lie  burnt  the  finest  buildings,  razed  the  walls  of 
die  city  to  the  ground,  and  to  overawe  the  population 
built  a  fortress  at  Acra  on  a  hill  close  by,  overlooking 
the  Temple,  and  m  it  put  a  colony  of  Greeks.  He  then  rifled 
t  le  Temple,  carrying  away  the  golden  candlesticks,  the  altar  of 
incense,  the  table  of  shewbread,  and  the  curtains  of  scarlet  and 
men :  and  giving  orders  that  no  child  should  be  circumcised,  and 
that  all  copies  of  the  Law  should  be  secured  and  burnt  But 
worse  than  all,  and  horror  of  horrors  to  the  Jews,  he  caused  a 
statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus  to  be  erected  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering  m  the  very  Temple  itself ;  and  to  this,  the  ‘  abomination 
of  desolation  of  Daniel,  sacrifices  of  swine  were  offered  daily 
The  citizens  were  slain  or  sold  into  captivity,  the  women 
wangled,  and  those  who  were  caught  endeavouring  to  make 
leu-  escape  were  whipped  with  rods,  torn  to  pieces,  or  crucified. 
ThiS  was  i n  the  year  167  B.O.,  and  ought,  one  would  imagine, 
o  Irn  e  resulted  m  the  complete  bankruptcy  of  a  religion  which 
while  promising  worldly  prosperity,  happiness,  old  ao-e  nd 
respect,  to  those  who  hep.  its  p^cep.s,  could  give  evils 
maityrs  no  better  reward  than  the  whip,  the  rack,  the  cross 
rgnotnrny,  tnfinny,  ert.eration,  and  death.  'But  it  had  in  ,« 11 
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cisely  the  opposite  effect,  and,  indeed,  was  indirectly  the  means 
of  restoring  to  something  like  its  pristine  vigour  that  Jewish 
religion  whose  heart,  as  we  have  seen,  was  being  slowly  eaten 
out  by  scepticism.  This  it  did  by  sweeping  away  once  and 
for  all  those  puerile  fictions,  those  hollow  fatuities  and  sophisms, 
with  which  in  times  of  peace  men  may  amuse  themselves  and 
a  religion  hide  for  a  while  its  bankruptcy,  or  postpone  its 
downfall,  but  which  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  in  the  face  of 
calamities  like  these  of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus,  were  felt  to 
be  unendurable  mockeries.  Those  dreams  of  a  happiness  in 
this  life  to  be  the  attendant  of  virtue  5  those  accusations  of 
guilt,  as  in  Job,  where  there  had  been  affliction;  those 
promises  of  a  happiness  in  the  last  moments  of  life  which 
should  more  than  make  up  for  a  life’s  misei-y ; — all  these  fictions 
it  swept  away  for  ever  as  convicted  impostures ;  and  in  despair 
of  finding  justice  in  this  life  men  boldly  set  sail  for  another, 
preferring  rather  to  cherish  a  pleasing  dream  of  a  future  which 
could  not  be  disproved,  than  a  lying  unreality  in  the  present. 
And  so  we  have  the  first  entrance  into  Jewish  religion  of  that 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  and  of  a  Future  Life 
on  Earth,  which  when  transformed  and  modified  by  Greek 
speculation,  was  afterwards  to  play  so  important  a  role  in 
Christianity.  It  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  which  all  scholars  are  now  agreed  in  believing  to  have 
been  written  shortly  after  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  were  driven 
out  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Maccabees.  It  was  just  three  years 
to  the.  day  from  the  date  of  the  ‘  abomination  of  desolation  ’ 
being  set  up  in  the  Temple,  that  Judas  Maccabeus  who  had 
fought  his  way  up  to  supreme  command  with  the  obstinate 
valour  of  an  old  Roman,  entered  the  city,  broke  in 
pieces  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  destroyed 
the  polluted  altar  of  burnt  off ering  on  which  it  stood ; 
restoring  the  altar  of  incense,  the  golden  candlesticks,  the  table  of 
shewbread,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  Temple,  to 
their  former  position.  Now  it  was  to  comfort  and  console  the 
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Jews  in  their  desolation  after  the  persecutions,  and  to 
resuscitate  the  faith  which  had  been  so  rudely  shaken  by  the 
death  of  the  martyrs,  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  written. 
The  writer  pictures  in  apocalyptic  visions  the  triumph  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  “I  saw,”  he  says,  “ in  the  night  vision,  and 
behold  one  like  a  Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  Heaven 
and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they  brought  him  near 
Him.  And  there  was  given  him  dominion  and  glory  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve 
him ;  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not 


pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.” 
Here,  the  ‘  one  like  a  Son  of  Man  ’  is  used,  as  is  afterwards 
explained,  in  contrast  to  the  four  figures  of  beasts,  who  represent 
the  Assyrian,  Median,  Persian,  and  Greek  Empires  respectively  • 
and  is  meant  to  represent  the  Jewish  nation,  the  ideal  people 
of  Israel,  the  lambs  of  the  Most  High, — those  who  had  fought 
and  died  for  the  faith  during  the  recent  persecutions  under 
Antiochus,  as  distinct  from  the  renegade  Jews  who  had 
adopted  the  Greek  customs,  denied  their  faith,  betrayed  their 
nation,  and  been  ashamed  of  their  religion.  But  this 
kingdom  of  the  Jews  which  God  Himself  was  to  set  up 
through  the  instrumentality  not  of  the  Messiah  but  of  the 
angel  Michael,  was  an  earthly  kingdom  not  a  heavenly  one. 
And  it  was  into  this  earthly  kingdom  that  the  martyrs  who 
had  died  for  their  God  and  His  Holy  Temple  were  to  awake 
as  we  as  then-  teachers,  the  Scribes,  who  were  to  shine  like 
stars.  It  was  into  this  earthly  kingdom,  too,  that  the 
renegades  were  to  awake  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 
But  what  it  concerns  us  especially  to  note  here  is,  that  this 
lesurrection  to  an  earthly  and  worldly  kingdom  of  the  future  is 
only  a  partzal  resurrection,  being  limited  strictly  on  the  one 
hand  to  those  who  had  died  for  their  religion  and  on  the  other 
to  those  who  had  betrayed  it.  And  being  a  resurrection  into 
an  earthly  kingdom,  it  was  a  resurrection  of  the  body  as  well  as 
the  soul  j  differing  in  this  from  the  resurrection  of  the 
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Greeks,  which,  being  to  a  place  in  the  pure  ether  beyond  the 
stars,  was  a  resurrection  of  the  soul  only.  And  when 
Christianity  took  over  the  J ewish  code  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  as'  well  as  of  the  soul,  but  at  the  same  time 
transformed  their  earthly  resurrection  into  a  heavenly  one, 
the  difficulty  of  determining  what  kind  of  body  it  would  be 
which  should  thus  ascend  to  Heaven  became  a  source  of  great 
perplexity  to  the  Early  Church,  as  we  see  from  the  Epistles  of 
Paul, — and  indeed  has  remained  more  or  less  a  mystery  and 
perplexity  to  the  present  time. 

How  this  belief  in  a  Bodily  Resurrection  to  a  Future  Life  on 
Earth,  as  compensation  for  unrewarded  virtue  in  the  present 
one,  saved  from  extinction  that  Jewish  religion  on  whose 
existence  so  much  still  hung  for  the  future  of  the  world;  and 
no  sooner  had  it  been  announced  by  the  writer  of  Daniel,  than 
it  spread  over  the  whole  Jewish  world  like  a  breath  of  spring, 
rescuing  them  from  the  dilemma  in  which  their  doctrine  of  an 
earthly  felicity  following  on  obedience  to  the  Law  had  placed 
them,  and  becoming  for  the  Jews  everywhere,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Sadducees,  a  most  sweet  and  precious  posses¬ 
sion.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well  in  passing  to 
observe  that  the  reason  why  the  Sadducees  could  still  continue 
calmly  and  with  the  utmost  sang-froid  to  stake  the  good  faith 
and  honour  of  J ehovah  on  the  prosperity  and  worldly  felicity 
which  were  to  attend  the  virtuous  in  the  present  life  (and  that, 
too,  in  the  face  of  all  observation  and  experience,  and  even 
of  the  most  damning  evidence  to  the  contrary),  was,  that 
belonging  as  they  did  to  those  priestly  families  who  were 
endowed  with  all  the  authority,  prestige,  and  power  of  a 
governing  caste, — a  hereditary  nobility,  the  special  favourites 
of  Heaven,  and  supported  at  the  public  expense, — they 
could  fearlessly  appeal  to  this  very  fact  of  their  earthly 
felicity  and  prosperity  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their 
doctrine.  For  were  they  not  the  virtuous  and  the  good, 
they  seemed  to  ask,  and  had  they  not  been  rewarded  in  this 
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present  life?  What  need,  then,  for  a  resurrection  and  another 
life,  if  men  get  their  deserts  in  this  ?  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
them  to  maintain  a  doctrine  which  so  flattered  their  self-love 
and  could  be  applied,  besides,  with  so  much  self-complacency 
to  the  worldly  misfortunes  of  their  less  favoured  fellow- 
countrymen;— the  fact  of  their  scepticism  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  only  going  to  prove  that  although  individuals 
may  he  found  in  every  age  and  clime,  who,  surrounded  with 
luxury  and  power,  will  still  give  up  all  for  the  hope  of  an  ideal 
world  beyond  the  grave,  classes  of  men  who  are  securely 
entrenched  in  the  privileges  of  wealth  and  power,  whether 
kmgs,  or  priests,  or  aristocracies,  will  always  manage  to  o-et 
through  the  world  with  much  satisfaction  to  themselves,  with- 
out  either  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  or  of  a  future  life  * 

The  reason  that  the  writer  of  Daniel  represents  the'earthly 
kingdom  of  God  as  inaugurated  by  the  angel  Michael  rather 
t  an  by  the  Messiah,  was  because  the  Messiah  had  always  been 
represented  by  the  older  prophets  as  belonging  to  the  linear 
of  David,  whereas  the  Maccabees,  who  were  the  leading  spirits 
intlie  revolt  against  Antiochus,  were  not  of  the  Davidic  line  at 
a  .  I  hey  were  the  sons  of  an  obscure  priest  named  Mattathias 
iving  at  Modm  ;  and  he  in  turn  was  descended  from  one' 
Asmomeus,  a  priest  of  the  order  of  Joarib,  and  living  at 
Jerusalem.  And  hence  the  dynasty  to  which  he  gave  his  name 
was  called  the  Asmonsean  Dynasty. 

With  the  introduction  into  the  Jewish  religion  of  a  future 
life  on  earth  and  a  Ksurreotion  of  the  body,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  time  were  ripe  for  taking  the  last  step  which  sep^ted 
Judaism  from  Christianity.  Not  so,  however;  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  as  contained  in  Daniel  is  not  that  of  a 
general  resurrection,  but  of  one  strictly  limited,  as  we  have 
seen  to  a  very  small  number  of  people-to  the  martyrs  viz 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  renegade  hellenizing  Jews  on  the 
other.  Time  accordingly  must  elapse  before  this  limited 
resurrection  can  develop  into  a  general  resurrection  for  all; 
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and  until  then  the  frontier  of  Judaism  cannot  strictly  be  said 
to  e  sepai ated  from  Christianity  along  its  entire  line  by  but  a 
sin0  e  step  oi  stage  of  evolution.  For  this  evolution  of  a 
resurrection  and  a  future  life  of  reward  and  punishment,  of  a 

-mg  oni  of  God,  etc.,  belongs  naturally  to  that  third  main 
e  ement  in  all  rehgiQQg  which  is  here  called  the  Supernatural 
01  ea  eement;— the  element  which  deals  with  that  vast 
comp  ex  o  hopes,  fears,  imaginations,  desires,  consolations. 

reams,  etc.,  which,  like  the  honey  in  the  flower,  lead  men  on 
to  lea  lze  m  action  those  successively  higher  and  higher  Moral 

o  es  w  ici,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  final  end  and  aim  of 
all  religions  to  achieve. 

,  ..  Solution  of  the  Resurrection  and  Future 

-Lite,  this  evolution  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  goes  the 
evo  ution  o  the  person  who  was  to  mediate  it,  the  Messiah, 

V1Z'  CTaif  !°  which  will  complete  our  study  of  the  History 
an  vo  ution  of  Judaism,  and  bring  it  all  along  the  whole 
extent  o  its  line  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Christianity,  I  propose 
to  ca  t  e  attention  of  the  reader  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  YU. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MESSIAH  AND  OF  THE 
MESSIANIC  KINGDOM. 

JN  a  former  chapter  I  pointed  out  that  what  I  have  called 
the  Ideal  or  Supernatural  element  in  all  religions,  the 
element  to  which  in,  Judaism  all  that  pertains  to  a  Resurrection 
and  a  Future  life,  to  a  Messiah  and  a  Kingdom  of  God  belong 
is  never  ape,  cold,  philosophical  abstraction,  but  is  always  a 
warm  concrete  reality,  palpitating  with  life,  instinct  with  hope 
fear  aspiration,  and  passion,  and  suited  to  every  variety  and 
giade  °f+  temperament  and  genius,  of  taste,  culture,  and 
efinement  And  we  may  go  farther  and  say  that  in  no  part  of 

S0rSi  ' '  C0rf?sP0ndence  between  the  Supernatural  and 
the  Natural,  the  things  of  Heaven  and  the  things  of  Earth 
more  intimate nnd  exact  than  it  is  between  our-  longings,  hop  s’ 
ambitions,  and  aspirations  in  the  present  world,  and  the  nature 
of  the  Heaven  we  shall  construct  for  ourselves  in  the  next. 
So  close  indeed  is  it,  that  from  a  knowledge  of  the  former  the 
latter  can  with  a  very  great  degree  of  certainty  be  forecast 

the  ValMI  “r  religi°nS  S°  k  is  with  Judaism.  Not 
e  Valhalla  of  the  Norsemen  with  its  heroes  drinking  mead 

out  of  the  skulls  of  the  enemy  they  have  slain  in  battle,  noTJhe 

aiadise  of  the  Mahommedan  Arab  with  its  beautiful  houris 

smiling  oases,  its  luxurious  couches,  and  its  gleaming 
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waters,  were  more  exact  counterparts  of  the  earthly  ideals  of 
these  peoples  than  was  the  nature  of  the  Messiah  and  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  of  the  earthly  ideals  of  the  Jews.  This  I 
now  propose  to  demonstrate  in  detail  at  the  different  stages 
through  which  in  their  evolution  and  development  the  nature  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  Messianic  Kingdom  have  passed, — and 
mainly  with  the  idea  of  throwing  light  on  those  disputed 
passages  in  the  gospel  narratives  which  bear  on  the  conception 
which  Jesus  had  formed  for  Himself  of  the  nature  of  the 
Messiah  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

To  begin  with,  one  may  affirm  that  before  the  Exile,  the 
ideal  of  the  imagination  in  which  the  Jews  lived,  and  on  which 
in  all  their  calamities  they  loved  to  dwell,  was  not,  as  we  saw  in 
the  last  chapter,  a  Heavenly  Kingdom  beyond  the  clouds  like 
that  of  Mahomet  and  the  Early  Christians,  but  was  purely  an 
Earthly  Paradise,  variously  figured  by  the  Prophets  in  detail, 
but  always  consisting  of  certain  fixed  and  definite  elements — 
national  independence,  material  prosperity,  abundance  of  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  long  life  and  an  abundant  progeny.  It  was  on 
the  one  hand  a  purely  material  and  worldly  prosperity,  and  on 
the  other  a  purely  national  one,  in  which  the  individual  J ew 
was  to  share,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  which  he  was  to  find 
the  ideal  of  his  dreams.  But  these  pre-exilian  times  were,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  times  of  oppression — oppression  of  the  poor, 
of  the  stranger,  of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  slave,  by  a 
luxurious  and  licentious  court  and  a  grasping  and  tyrannous 
plutocracy.  They  were  times,  too,  in  which  the  nation  now 
enjoyed  profound  peace,  and  now  was  threatened  from  without 
by  cruel  and  relentless  foes— Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Edomite, 
Moabite,  or  Philistine.  In  the  picture  of  their  ideal  future 
the  J ews,  accordingly,  would  not  look  for  a  Messiah  sent  from 
God  for  the  conversion  of  their  souls,  as  in  Christian  times ; 
for  as  yet  there  was  no  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  or  a  future 
life  of  reward  and  punishment  for  the  individual  J  ew.  The 
utmost  compass  of  their  hopes  went  no  farther  than  the  dream 
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Ot  an  Ideal  King,  and  most  naturally  a  king  of  the  line  con¬ 
secrated  by  God,  the  Hue  of  David,  a  king  who  should  put  down 
the  corruptions  and  extortions  of  the  great  and  powerful,  who 
should  judge  righteous  judgment,  and  protect  from  oppression 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  slave.  How  entirely  this 
was  the  case  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  the  oreat 
pre-exilian  Prophets,  where  the  Messiah  is  always  represented 
as  a  King  of  the  line  of  David,  with  justice,  wisdom,  and 
righteousness  as  the  characteristics  of  his  reign,  and  reliance 
on  Jehovah  rather  than  on  horses  and  chariots,  his  policy. 
Whether  he  is  to  be  warlike  or  peaceful  (warlike  until  his 
enemies  are  subdued,  and  peaceful  afterwards),  whether  he 
shall  admit  the  Gentiles  or  not  to  the  blessings  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom,  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  the  temper  of  the  prophet,  or  the  state  of  national 
feeling  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  and  of  which  for  the 
tune  being  he  is  the  mouthpiece.  Listen  to  the  war-like  note 
of  Amos,  who,  with  the  Northern  kingdom  threatened  by 
the  Assyrian,  in  his  longing  for  the  good  old  times  of  David 
when  Israel  ruled  over  Edom,  Syria,  and  Moab,  writes 
(c  laptop  11) :  “  In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of 
David  that  is  fallen,  and  close  up  the  breaches  thereof;  and  I 
will  raise  up  his  ruins,  and  I  will  build  it  as  in  the  days  of  old  • 

that  they  may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the 
heathen  which  are  called  by  my  name,  saith  the  Lord  that  doeth 
his.  On  the  other  hand,  hear  the  halcyon  note  of  Isaiah 
a  tei  the  first  straggles  -with  the  enemy  are  over,  and  the 
oppressors  are  put  down.  In  chapter  xi.,  1,  he  says  :  “And 
there  shah  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a 
W *  ah. dl  grow  out  of  his  roots.  And  the  Spirit  of  the 
ord  shall  rest  upon  him.  .  ...  .  With  righteousness  shall 

earth  ^  n  P°J>r;and  reProve  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the 

and  >r  u  ?  Smite  tU  eartH  With  the  rod  of  his  mouth, 
and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shah  he  slay  the  wicked.  .  . 

mo  a  so  shaU  dweh  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shaU 
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lie  down  with  the  kid  .  .  .  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 

them.  Oi  the  note  of  Justice  and  Bighteousness  m  J eremiah, 
who  in  chapter  xxiii.  5,  says:  “Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a 
King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment  and 
justice  in  the  earth.”  Or  the  adumbration  of  a  peaceful, 
gentle  Messiah,  with  the  nation’s  trust  placed  in  Jehovah,  and 
not  in  the  strength  of  its  armies,  in  Zechariah  (ix.,  9  and  10), 
which  Jesus  in  after  times  will  interpret  in  reference  to 
himself.  “Kejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion;  shout,  O 
daughter  of  Jerusalem :  behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee ;  he 
is  just,  and  having  salvation;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and 
upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.  And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot 
from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  battle- 
how  shall  be  cut  off :  and  he  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  heathen, 
and  his  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  even  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  This  peaceful  note 
is  continued  in  Micah,  -who  makes  Jerusalem  the  centre  to 
which  all  the  nations  shall  come  for  worship  and  law.  In 
chapter  iv.  2  and  3,  he  says :  “  And  many  nations  shall  come,  and 
say,  Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his 
ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths;  for  the  law  shall  go  forth 
of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And 
he  shall  judge  among  many  people,  and  rebuke  strong  nations 
afar  off;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruninghooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more.” 

As  to  whether  the  Gentiles  will  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  reign,  that  depends  much  on  the 
individual  temper  of  the  Prophet  and  the  state  of  public  feeling 
at  the  time  of  which  he  is  writing.  In  Amos  and  Hosea, 
with  the  Assyrians  closing  in  around  the  Northern  kingdom, 
the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  times  are  strictly  limited  to 
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confl’ct,  they  are  extended  to  the  Gentile  nations  ae  well 
A,  to  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  Eng  i„  these 
early  p-ophets,  tt  is  vagnely  foretold  by  them  as  •  in  the  last 
days,  I«>t  was  generally  believed  to  be  close  at  hand  In 
chapter  trn.  17,  se„.  Isaiah  says :  « Is  it  ye,  , 

fruitfnl  ien't lTbSW1  ^  ‘m'n6<1  int°  *  fru!tW  “d  ‘be 
ntful  field  shall  be  esteemed  as  a  forest?  And  in  tW  ,7 

shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words  of  the  book,  and  the  eyes  of  the 

me  shall  see  out  of  obscurity,  and  out  of  darkness.  The  meek 

also  shall  mcrease  their  joy  in  the  Lord,  and  the  poor  amon. 

Ttime  of?-' h  Zephrh’  t0°’ WitiDg  *  -  Sieved 
the  time  of  Josmh,  considers  it  to  be  close  at  hand.  “It  is 

near,  it  is  near,”  he  says,  “  and  hasteth  greatly  ” 

And  now  observe  the  change  that  came  over  the  dreams  of 

e  Jews  during  the  Babylonian  Exile.  With  Jerusalem  in 

i  urns,  the  leading  families  in  captivity,  and  no  possibilitv  of  the 

;fTT  r  Tg  the  6XileS  t0  return’ a11  h°Pe  a  restoration 
“  'ff6  lme  had  t0  be  signed.  And  accordingly  the 
piophets  who  mote  during  that  period  could  see  no  possibility 
Oa  the  realization  of  the  national  hopes  except  by  the  direct 
;nterpoSltlon  of  **  Himself.  The  problem  wls  primarily  how 

to  Ezel  l  Pe7°P  r  lCk  t0  JerUSalem’  and  ^i8  it  seemed 

be  int  bvThet0  °f  ^  only 

be  done  by  the  resurrection  of  those  who  had  died  in  Babvlon 

And,  accordingly,  we  have  a  doctrine  of  the  resurrekon 

specially  devised  to  meet  this  particular  Acuity, -a  doc  ne 

«7  or  e  p“icu,ar  occasim’  “d  ■»£  ^  J 

„  ™  %  2T-  W‘S  t°°'  '““i  °f  f“  f»”  Weed 

y  .  .  we  tUin  to  Isaiah  (xxvi.,  19)  we  shall  fin <7  i  • 

^alTth  "  ^  deat]  men  ShaU ^  t0gether  with  mJ  dead  body 
hall  they  mcs.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  ,h„  dwell  h 

deld  W  “f ‘TbS’  th4  5l““  ““  »ft  the 

•  ,-’e  f  °  ’  m  XXV'5  8’  he  says :  “  He  wil]  swallow  up  death 

m  vie  ory;  and  the  Lord  shall  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all' 
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faces;  and  the  rebuke  of  His  people  shall  He  take  away  from 
off  all  the  earth ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.”  As  for  the 
Assyrians,  on  the  contrary,  their  enemies  and  oppressors,  thev 
shall  die  without  hope  of  resurrection.  In  chapter  xxvi.,  14 
it  is  said,  “  They  are  dead,  they  shall  not  live ;  they'  are 
deceased,  they  shah  not  rise,  therefore  hast  thou  visited 
and  destroyed  them,  and  made  all  their  memory  to  perish.” 
Again  in  chapter  xxvii.,  13  we  read :  “  It  shall  come  to  pass 
in  that  day,  that  the  great  trumpet  shall  be  blown,  and 
they  shall  come  which  were  ready  to  perish  in  the  land  of 
Assyria,  and  the  outcasts  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  shall 
worship  the  Lord  in  the  Holy  Mount  at  Jerusalem.”  The 
inauguration  of  the  new  Israel  being  celebrated  (chapter  xxv., 
by  a  feast  made  by  God  Himself  to  all  peoples,  “  a  feast  of 
fat  things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees,  of  fat  things  full  of 
marrow,  of  wines  on  the  lees  well  refined.”  So,  too,  Ezekiel 
sees  no  other  way  of  establishing  the  Ideal  Kingdom  of  the 
future  but  by  a  resurrection.  In  chapter  xxxvii.,  12,  he  says : 

Behold,  O  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves  and  cause  you 
to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land  of 
Israel.”  As  with  Isaiah,  it  is  God  Himself  who  is  to  do  it. 

A.nd  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  opened 
your  graves,  O  my  people,  and  brought  you  up  out  of  your 
graves.  And  shall  put  my  spirit  in  you  arid  ye  shall  live,  and  I 
shall  place  you  in  your  own  land ;  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  the 
Lord  have  spoken  it  and  performed  it,  saith  the  Lord.” 
Deutero-Isaiah,  again,  at  the  close  of  the  Exile,  also  feels 
how  hopeless  it  is  to  expect  deliverance  from  the  Chosen 
People  themselves.  God  alone  can  do  it  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  Cyrus,  whom  He  has  anointed  and  specially 
raised  up  for  the  purpose.  And  in  passing  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  with  Deutero-Isaiah  as  with  Amos,  it  is  God  Himself 
who  does  everything,  evil  as  well  as  good.  Amos,  it  will  be 
remembered,  asks  in  chapter  iii.,  6,  “  Shall  a  trumpet  be  blown 
in  the  city  and  the  people  not  be  afraid  f  shall  there  be  evil  in 
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a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?  5>  So,  too,  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  in  opposition  to  the  Persians  who  believed  that  a  special 
god  Ahriman  was  the  creator  of  Darkness,  declares  in  chapter 
xlv.,  “I form  the  light, and  create  darkness;  I  make  peace,  and 
create  evil;  1  the  Lord  do  all  these  things. As  for  the 
“  servant  of  God  ”  mentioned  in  Deutero-Isaiah,  it  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  this  has  no  reference  to  an  expected 
Messiah,  bnt  is  a  collective  name  merely  for  those  Jews  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  their  country  and  their  God. 

When  we  come  to  the  Persian  period,  or  say  broadly 
between  the  years  530  and  330  B.O.,  we  shall  find  the  close 
correspondence  between  the  political  and  social  condition  of 
the  J ews  and  the  Ideal  Future  of  their  dreams  still  further 
exemplified.  F or  here,  too,  as  during  the  Exile,  the  conception 
of  a  Messianic  King  of  the  line  of  David  is  entirely  absent — 
but  for  a  different  reason.  The  conception  of  a  Messianic 
King  disappeared  during  the  Exile  because  of  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  its  realization  ;  it  disappeared  during  the 
Persian  period  from  want  of  sufficiently  crying  grievances  on 
which  to  feed.  With  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their 
native  land  by  Gyrus,  with  full  liberty  given  them  of 
worshipping  God  in  their  own  way,  and  .  with  the  absence  of  all 
political  or  social  oppression,  there  was  no  need  of  a  Messiah. 
The  very  idea,  in  consequence,  fell  into  abeyance.  ■  And 
accordingly  in  prophets  like  Haggai  and  Malachi  we  hear  no 
more  of  a  Davidic  King,  or  indeed  of  any  future  King  at  all. 
Haggai  concerns  himself  mainly  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  and  the  encouragement  of  Zerubbabel;  while  with 
Malachi  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  priests  and  the  luxury  and 
licentiousness  of  the  surrounding  peoples,  that  is  the  subject  of 
his  invectives.  And  instead  of  a  Messianic  King,,  you  have 
Elias  the  prophet,  the  great  destroyer  of  idolatrous  priests, 
coming  to  prepare  the  way  for  God  Himself  who  in  that  great 
and  terrible  day  will  destroy  the  wicked.  But  as  the  Priests 
and  Scribes  are  all-powerful  in  the  Persian  period,  the  ideal 
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future  Kingdom  is  figured  as  the  carrying  out  more  rigorously 
the  observances  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  And  as  that  can  now  be 
safely  entrusted  to  the  all-powerful  organization  of  the  priests 
and  scribes,  Prophecy,  having  exhausted  its  function,  becomes 
extinct  in  Israel. 

With  the  Greek  period,  beginning  with  the  Macedonian 
conquests  about  330  B.C.,  the  Prophets  have  given  place  to 
the  Apocryphal  Writers,  as  they  are  called,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  assuming  the  names  of  one  or  other  of  the  older 
prophets  with  the  view  of  giving  greater  weight  to  their  own 
reflections  on  current  events ;  and  in  them,  too,  we  find  the 
nature  of  the  ideal  kingdom  accurately  reflecting  the  political 
and  social  outlook  of  the  nation  at  the  time  in  which  they  are 
writing.  The  dates  of  the  works  of  many  of  these  Apocryphal 
writers  are  very  uncertain,  but  enough  is  known  for  our 
purpose  here.  And  accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  absence  of 
all  political  and  religious  persecution  up  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  with  no  greater  anxiety  than  the 
occasional  passage  through  Jewish  territory  of  hostile  armies 
who  sometimes  fought  their  battles  on  Jewish  soil,  no  allusion 
is  made  by  these  writers  to  any  Messianic  King.  The  Son  of 
Sirach,  in  his  Book  of  Wisdom,  looks  to  God  Himself  to 
gather  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  together  at  J erusalem,  and  there 
to  bless  them ;  but  instead  of  being  heralded  by  a  Kingly 
Messiah,  He  is  to  be  heralded,  as  in  Malachi,  by  the  prophet 
Elias — the  Messianic  hope  resolving  itself  into  a  vague  general 
anticipation  of  a  happy  future  for  Israel,  with  abundant 
manifestations  of  the  presence  and  goodness  of  God. 

But  with  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the 
rise  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Ideal  Kingdom  took  quite  a 
different  shape  in  the  imagination  of  men,  and  one  still  quite 
in  accord  with  the  new  evils  under  which  the  nation  was 
suffering.  For  the  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection  and  a  Future 
Life,  had,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  now  come  in  as 
compensation  for  the  ills,  injustices,  and  oppressions,  which  the 
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virtuous  liad  to  suffer  in  the  present  life.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  to  the  function  of  King  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  office  of  the  Messiah,  was  now  added  the  function  of 
Judge  also.  But  Judas  Maccabeus  had  already  realized  in  his 
own  person  all  the  heroic  glories  of  a  Davidlc  King.  There 
was  therefore  no  room  for  a  Messianic  King  of  the  house  of 
David ;  and  accordingly,  as  we  should  expect  to  find,  none  of ' 
the  apocalyptic  works  written  about  this  period,  with '  th$ 
exception  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  make  mention  of  a  Messiah 
at  all.  In  Daniel  (xii.,  1)  it  is  the  angel  Michael,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  whom  the  Jews  were  to  look  for  deliverance,  and  in 
chapter  ih,  44,  it  is  God  Himself  who  shall  set  up  the  Jewish 
Kingdom  which  shall  not  be  destroyed;  while  it  is  to  the 
Saints  of  the  Most  High,  that  is  to  say  to  the  faithful  Jews, 
that  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  is  committed — the  resurrection 
being  restricted  as  we  saw,  to  the  Saints  and  Martyrs  who 
were  to  enter  into  life  everlasting,  and  to  the  renegade  and 
apostate  Jews  who  were  to  suffer  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt.  -  If  we  turn  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  also  written 
about  this  period,  we  find  again  no  mention  made  of  a  Messiah. 
It  is  God  Himself  who  will  reign  for  ever,  and  it  is  the  Saints, 
and  not  the  Messiah,  who  are  to  judge  the  nations.  Nor  in 
the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  mention  made  of  a  Messiah, 
but  only  of  a  prophet,  Elijah  or  Jeremiah,  who  was  popularly 
expected  to  come  and  tell  the  people  what  they  were  to  do. 
And  although  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles  it  is  said  that  God  will 
send  a  King  who  shall  confirm  the  faithful,  and  stay  the  whole 
earth  from  war,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  allusion  is 
not  to  a  Messianic  King,  hut  to  the  Maccabean  High  Priest 
Simon  -who  crushed  the  remnant  of  the  Syrian  party  in 
Palestine,  confirmed  treaties  with  Sparta  and  Eome,  and  gave 
to  the  people  a  season  of  profound  peace.  In  these  Oracles, 
too,  it  is  not  the  Messiah  but  the  Prophets  who  are  to  be 
judges  and  just  leaders  of  men.  And"  so  we  see  that  in  the 
Maccabean  period,  as  well  as  in  the  Pre-exilic,  the  Exilic,  the 
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Persian,  and  the  Grecian,  the  nature  of  the  Ideal  Kingdom  of 
the  Jews  reflects  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  like  a  mirror,  or 
attends  them  like  a  shadow. 

During  the  next  period,  that  is  to  say  during  the  hundred 
years  or  more  that  elapsed  between  the  struggles  of  the 
Maccabees  and  the  accession  of  Herod,  nothing  had  appeared  on 
the  political  horizon  to  alter  in  any  way  the  conception  of  the 
Ideal  Kingdom,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  the  rise  into  greater 
influence  and  authority  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The 
Scribes  now  had  seats  along  with  the  Priests  and  Elders  in  the 
governing  body  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  so  had  become  all- 
powerful  ;  while  the  Pharisees  were  beloved  by  the  people,  like 
the  early  mendicant  Friars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  Holy  Men  of 
God.  Now  it  was  by  the  influence  of  the  Scribes  and  the 
Pharisees  mainly  that  the  Prophets  and  Psalms  had  been 
added  to  the  Canon  of  Scripture  and  were  accorded  the  same 
kind  of  authority  and  respect  as  the  Books  of  the  Law 
themselves.  And  the  effect  of  this  admission  of  the  Prophets 
into  the  Sacred  Book  was  to  throw  back  the  minds  of  the  Jews 
1  to  the  contemplation  of  the  conception  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
King  of  the  line  of  David  as  set  forth  by  the  Prophets, — an  idea 
which  had  fallen  into  abeyance  for  the  last  four  hundred  years. 
So  that  although  the  political  outlook  had  not  materially 
changed,  and  the  Jews  were  still  a  nation  free  from  political  or 
religious  oppression,  we  find  in  writers  like  Enoch  a  recru¬ 
descence  of  the  old  idea  of  the  Messiah,  although  in  a  different 
form  and  one  more  suited  to  the  character  of  the  times.  For 
we  always  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  since  the  time  of  the 
older  prophets  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  of  a  future 
life  had  been  introduced  into  the  J ewish  religion  by  the  writer 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
function  of  judging  as  to  who  were  to  be  considered  worthy  of 
reward  in  a  future  life,  had  been  added  to  the  original  and 
natural  function  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  that  of  establishing 
the  earthly  Kingdom  of  God.  In  Daniel,  while  God  Himself 
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was  to  be  King,  to  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High  was  committed 

the  office  of  deciding  what  was  to  be  the  future  destiny  of 
those  who  were  to  arise  from  the  dead.  Since  then,  however, 
the  doctrine  had  advanced  several  stages.  In  Daniel  the 
resurrection  is  a  partial  one,  being  confined  to  the  martyrs  and 
the  renegade  Jews;  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  it  is 
confined  to  the  Chosen  People  as  a  whole.  But  by  the  time 
that  Enoch  wrote,  the  resurrection  had  become  almost  general, 
including,  besides  the  Jews,  the  Heathen  powers  also;  and 
instead  of  being  a  resurrection  of  the  material  body  ivas  a 
resurrection  of  the  spiritual  body  or  soul.  These  souls  are 
confined  m  four  separate  compartments,  occupied  respectively 
by  the  souls  of  the  martyrs,  of  the  good,  of  the  ordinary 
sinners,  and  of  the  reprobates.  Cod  Himself  sits  as  judge  on  a 
high  mountain  and  sends  the  wicked  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
or  Gehenna,  where  the  sight  of  their  torments  forms  no  small 
part  of  the  pleasure  of  the  righteous  in  the  Paradise  close  by 
In  Enoch,  then,  although  the  ideal  Kingdom  of  the  Future  is 
to  be  established  by  a  Messiah,  God  Himself  is  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  judgment  and  salvation. 

But  when  the  Romans  were  at  last  called  on  to  interfere 
m  the  struggles  between  the  rival  brothers  Hyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus,  and  Pompey  after  taking  Jerusalem  had 
desecrated  the  Temple  by  entering  the  Holy  of  Holies  the 
Messianic  conception  of  the  Old  Prophets,  which  had  slept  for 
400  years,  revived  in  all  its  force.  In  the  Psalter  of  Solomon, 
written  about  this  time,  the  blessings  of  the  future  were  to  be 
brought  m  by  a  Davidic  King,  who  was  to  carry  out  the 
judgments  of  God  by  destroying  the  Heathen  who  had 
desecrated  the  Holy  City,  and  by  driving  sinners  out  of 
the  Jewish  inheritance.  Like  the  Messiah  of  the  old  prophets, 
ne  was  to  rule  the  people  in  righteousness  and  spread  the 
knowledge  of  God  among  the  nations.  Here  we  have  the 
revival  of  the  old  prophetic  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  all  its 
fulness— a  Davidic  King  anointed  by  God  and  filled  with  His 
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Holy  Spirit,  who  shall  destroy  his  enemies,  and  cause  the 
Lord  to  be  honoured  at  Jerusalem  by  all  nations ;  his  own 
people  not  only  being  righteous,  but,  now  that  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  are  all-powerful,  devoted  as  well  to  the 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  law. 

As  the  strain  between  the  Jews  and  Romans  became  the 
more  intense,  the  more  intensely  burned  the  desire  for 
vengeance,  and  the  more  did  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  who 
was  to  deliver  Israel  and  to  restore  the  Earthly  Kino-dom 
announced  by  the  Prophets,  become  the  desire  of  every  heart. 
This  was  especially  the  case  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus 
the  son  of  Herod  by  the  Romans,  when  Judaea  was  made  a 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria  under  the  rule  of  a 
procurator;  and  still  more  so  when  the  Jewish  religion  was 
outraged  by  the  putting  up  of  the  golden  shields  dedicated  to 
Tiberius  in  the  palace  of  Herod  close  to  the  Temple,  and  the 
bringing  of  the  Roman  standards  bearing  the  image  of  Csesar, 
into  the  city.  And  the  conception  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
to  which  these  outrages  gave  rise,  was  the  conception  current 
among  the  Jewrs  at  the  time  of  Christ,  as  we  have  it  reflected 
in  the  Gospel  narratives,- — viz.,  a  King  of  the  line  of  David, 
born  at  Bethlehem  and  anointed  by  God  and  filled  with  His 
Spirit,  who  should  be  heralded  either  by  Elias,  as  we  have  it 
in  Malaehi  and  the  Son  of  Sirach,  or  by  the  Prophet  spoken 
of  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees ;  a  King  who  should 
deliver  the  Jews  from  the  yoke  of  the  heathen,  and  should 
reign  a  thousand  years,  during  which  time  the  old  Jerusalem 
was  to  pass  away  and  be  replaced  by  a  New  Jerusalem,  to  be 
followed  by  a  resurrection  and  judgment  of  all  who  had  lived. 
So  deeply,  indeed,  had  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  the  Prophets 
entered  into  the  Jewish  consciousness,  that  the  authors  of  the 
early  Gospels  felt  it  necessary,  if  their  message  was  to  be 
received  by  the  Jews,  to  represent  Jesus  as  having  been  bom 
at  Bethlehem,  and  to  construct  long  genealogies  for  Mm, 
demonstrating  his  descent  from  David. 
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Further  than  this,  the  Evolution  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
Messianic  kingdom  could  not  go.  The  National  Hopes  were 
satisfied  by  the  Messiah’s  coming  as  an  earthly  King  of  the  line 
of  David,  subduing  the  nations,  and  bringing  back  glory  and 
material  prosperity  to  Israel.  The  hopes  of  the  individual 
•Jew  were  satisfied  by  a  judgment  and  resurrection  in  which 
the  good  should  be  rewarded  with  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  while  the  wicked  should  bum  in  their  sight  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom.  The  religious  ideal  of  the  Prophets  was 
satisfied  by  the  righteousness  and  justice  which  the  Messiah 
was  to  bring  with  him ;  while  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
was  satisfied  by  the  holy  ordinances  of  their  religion — 
Sabbaths,  feasts,  purifications,  etc. — being  embraced  by  all 
nations.  And  this  view  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  varying  in 
detail  according  to  the  temper  of  the  writer,  remains  almost 
constant  up  to  the  break-up  of  the  Jewish  State  and  the  final 
dispersion  of  its  people.  In  Fourth  Ezra  and  Baruch  the 
Messianic  kingdom  lasts  through  a  world-period  and  then 
comes  to  an  end, — to  be  followed  by  the  consummation  of  the 
hopes  of  individuals  in,  an  eternal  life,  in  which  the  paradise  of 
delights  lies  always  in  sight  of  the  fires  of  Gehenna.  So  that 
the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  at  first  was  all  that  the  Jews 
looked  forward  to,  became  at  last  but  a  prelude  and  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  future  immortality  of  reward  and  punishment  to 
the  individual  J ew.  In  the  same  way,  too,  this  resurrection  to 
a  future  of  reward  and  punishment,  which  began  by  being  a 
limited  resurrection  in  Daniel,  goes  on  in  Enoch  to  embrace  the 
heathen,  until  by  the  time  of  Christ  it  has  become  a  general 
one  of  all  those  who  have  lived.  To  sum  up  then  we  may  say 
that  the  Ideal  Element  in  the  Jewish  religion,  that  on  which 
the  imagination  dwelt  and  which  was  the  heaven  of  all  their 
dreams,— the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,— varied  at  the 
different  periods  of  their  history  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  people  found  themselves.  Beginning  with  a 
glorious  future  of  a  purely  earthly  and  material  prosperity 
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which  under  a  King  of  the  House  of  David  was  to  he 
enjoyed,  if  not  by  the  existing  generation,  then  by  their 
posterity,  it  ended  by  becoming,  about  the  time  of  Christ,  an 
earthly  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  for  the  nation,  with  a 
resurrection  and  future  kingdom  of  Heaven  for  the  individuals 
who  had  kept  the  commandments  of  God— these  command¬ 
ments  being  resolvable  mainly  into  the  more  strict  observance 
of  the  ceremonial  law.  In  the  Sibyl,  too,  this  future  kingdom 
is  a  moral  kingdom,  consisting  mainly  of  sacrifices  and  ritual 
observances;  while  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  and  the  Targums 
it  is  also  to  consist  in  the  stricter  observance  of  the  ceremonial 
law. 

As  regards  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  this  future 
kingdom  of  God — in  the  Sibyl  and  Enoch  they  are  allowed,  in 
the  Psalter  of  Solomon  they  are  excluded,  while  in  Ezra  and 
Baruch  nothing  but  hatred  and  vengeance  is  to  be  shown  them. 
In  the  Talmud,  again,  all  Gentile  proselytes  may  come  in  of 
their  own  accord ;  in  the  Targums  all  peoples  whatsoever. 
And  in  all,  the  agency,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  Spirit  of  God,  as  it  was  in  the  old  prophets, — in  Isaiah, 
Zeehariah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Deutero-Isaiah,  and  Joel. 

But  it  is  in  the  opinions  of  the  Pabbis  that  we  get  the  best 
conception  of  the  differences  that  existed  between  the  Jews 
and  Jesus  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  Messiah,  and 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  With  the  Jews  as  with  the 
Christians  there  was  to  be  an  universal  resurrection  of 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  but  with  the  J ews  they  were  to 
be  raised  clothed,  and  to  be  judged  by  the  Messiah  in 
Jerusalem,  the  wicked  being  sent  to  the  fires  of  Gehenna 
close  by  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  while  the  faces  of  the 
righteous  were  to  shine,  and  they  themselves,  with  crowns  on 
their  heads,  were  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  Shekinah.  There 
were  to  be  only  a  few  exceptions  to  the  absolute  universality  of 
this  resurrection,  and  these  were  as  follows : — Those  who  denied 
the  resurrection ;  those  who  said  the  Law  was  not  from  Heaven : 
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the  Epicureans;  the  readers  of  books  outside  the  Canon  of 
Scripture ;  the  makers  of  incantations ;  the  generation  that  died 
m  the  wilderness:  the  Assembly  of  Korah;  the  men  of  a  city 
destroyed  for  idolatry ;  and  those  who  had  kept  themselves 
away  from  the  Law. 

As  for  the  Messiah  himself,  he  was  to  be  mortal  like  other 
men,  but  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  and  was  to  die  at  the  end 
of  a  triumphant  reign.  The  Rabbis  admitted  that  the  Messiah 
might  have  to  suffer,  but  never  that  he  should  be  crucified,  as 
that  was  a  mode  of  death  accursed  by  God  Himself.  That  the 
celebrated  Rabbi  Aquiba  should  have  believed  that  Bar 
Cocheba  who  led  the  insurrection  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  was 
the  Messiah,  proves  that  the  Messiah  was  believed  by  the 
Jewish  Rabbis  to  be  only  a  man  among  men,  although  a  man 
more  than  usually  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

And  finally  we  have  to  remark  that  in  all  the  Apocalvpses, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  heralded  in 
much  the  same  way,  viz.  by  portents,  such  as  swords  in  the 
sky,  blood  trickling  from  rocks,  the  desecration  of  the  Temple, 
sun  and  moon,  day  and  night,  and  the  seasons,  changing  their 
courses  and  functions,  the  nations  drunk  with  idolatry  and 
wickedness  till  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  was  full. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  TWO  METHODS  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

STANDING  as  we  here  do  at  the  parting  of  the  ways 
^  between  the  Ancient  and  the  Modern  World,  it  is 
necessary  if  we  would  understand  aright  the  part  played  in 
Civilization  by  Christianity,  that  we  should  at  the  outset 
endeavour  to  distinguish  with  something  like  precision  between 
the  parts  played  in  the  complex  result  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Doctrines  and  Institutions  of  the 
Church  on  the  other. 

To  begin  with,  then,  we  may  remark  that  just  as  at  the  end 
of  all  investigations  into  lifeaprocesses  generally,  however 
profound  and  exhaustive  these  investigations  may  be,  a 
mysterious  something  has  to  be  assumed  to  account  for  that 
residuum  of  unexplained  phenomena  which  neither  physical, 
mechanical, nor  chemical  principles  will  fully  explain;  so  in  all 
enquiries  into  the  history  of  civilization  we  are  bound  to 
assume,  if  only  for  purposes  of  distinction  and  clearness,  some 
great  Power,— call  it  Providence,  Fate,  the  Order  of  Nature,  or 
what  you  will, — which  has  brought  the  world  from  its  rude 
unconscious  forms  up  to  man,  from  man  savage  and  uncivilized 
up'  to  man  cultured  and  refined,  and  which  is  working  steadily 
and  unweariedly  upwards  to  its  end  of  a  perfected  humanity 
athwart  all  the  to-and-fro  confusion  and  conflict  of  individuals 
and  of  races  which  would  seem  as  if  they  must  baulk  and 
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defeat  it — we  are  bound,  I  say,  to  distinguish  between  this 
great  Disposing  Power  which  co-ordinates  the  works  of 
individuals  and  of  races  and  subdues  them  to  its  own  ends, 
knitting  together  into  one  single  evolution  the  work  of 
successive  ages  and  generations,  and  these  same  ephemeral 
individuals  and  races  themselves,  who  are  the  means  and 
instruments  used  by  the  World-Spirit  to  work  out  its  own  ends 
step  by  step  and  stage  by  stage  without  a  link  intermitted  in 
the  long  chain,  but  who,  far  from  having  any  conception  that 
they  are  working  for  these  ends,  are  conscious  only  of  working 
for  their  own  individual  and  personal  ends,  good  or  bad — the 
wars,  the  conquests,  the  patriotisms,  the  self-interests,  the 
personal  ambitions,  or  what  not,  of  the  age  or  hour.  Or,  to  put 
it  in  another  way,  we  may  say  that  while  men  and  races  con¬ 
sidered  as  individual  units  are  engaged  in  working  out  their 
own  private  and  particular  ends,  the  Presiding  Genius  of  the 
World  has  so  arranged  it  that  by  these  self-same  actions  they 
shall,  quite  unconsciously  to  themselves,  work  out  its  ends 
also — ends  more  vast  and  sublime  than  those  they  know. 

With  this  difference  then  between  the  work  of  the  World- 
Spirit  in  civilization,  and  the  work  of  the  individual  units, 
kept  well  in  mind  if  only  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall 
now  be  enabled  to  advance  to  the  first  of  the  main  propositions 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  illustrate  and  uphold, 
the  position,  viz.,  that  just  as  Nature  though  steady  to  her  own 
aim  of  fertilizing  the  plants  and  flowers  at  any  cost,  still  uses 
different  means  for  that  end  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  different  species  ; — now  using  the  bees,  now  the  wind,  now 
birds,  and  so  on; — so  the  Genius  of  the  World  moves  to  its 
steady  end  of  a  perfected  civilization,  not  by  one  stereotyped 
and  invariable  method,  but  by  quite  different  and  even  antago¬ 
nistic  methods,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  time,  the  age 
of  the  world,  and  the  stage  of  culture  and  progress  reached. 
These  methods,  however  they  may  vary  in  their  minutiae,  may 
for  practical  purposes  all  be  reduced  to  two,  the  direct  and  the 
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indirect  method, — the  method  of  the  Ancient,  and  the  method 
of  the  Modern  World.  Christianity,  which  is  the  most  important 
product  of  the  Ancient  World,  naturally  did  the  work  appointed 
it  in  civilization  on  the  indirect  or  ancient  method,  hut  as  this 
method  is  toto  ccelo  different  from  the  method  by  which  civil¬ 
ization  is  advanced  in  Modem  Times,  it  is  evident  that  no  account 
of  the  rise  and  triumph  of  Christianity  can  be  regarded  as  true 
or  final  in  which  these  methods  are  confounded.  And  as  this 
is  precisely  what  has  been  done  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
many  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  rise  of  Christianity,  I 
shall  make  no  apology  to  the  reader  for  asking  him  to  accompany 
me  in  the  attempt  to  understand  precisely  what  these  two 
different  methods  of  Civilization  are,  and  how  they  work.  I 
shall  take  what  I  have  called  the  direct  method  first, — the 
method  used  by  the  Genius  of  the  World  in  Modern  Times. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  at  the  present  day  when  good  men 
and  women  become  fired  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  to  leave 
the  world  better  than  they  found  it,  they  set  to  work  to 
accomplish  their  object  by  the  direct  propaganda  of  the  reforms 
they  wish  to  see  established ;  advocating  them  and  urging  their 
acceptance  on  men,  not  because  they  are  prescribed  by  any 
religious  code,  but  for  their  power  to  lead  naturally  and 
inevitably  to  the  higher  life  they  have  in  view.  Hence  we  find 
them  proclaiming  abroad  without  further  recommendation  than 
the  good  results  on  civilization  and  morality  which  they 
believe  must  flow  from  them,  such  reforms  as  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  socialism,  the  closing  of 
public-houses,  the  eight-hours  day,  and  the  6  living  wage.’  That 
is  to  say  they  aim  directly  at  the  mark  they  wish  to  hit,  and  not 
indirectly  through  the  medium  of  something  else,  as  through 
Religion.  If  they  want  democracy,  they  preach  democracy ;  if 
they  want  socialism,  they  preach  socialism ;  if  they  want  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  or  the  4  living  wage,’  they  preach  the 
abolition  of  slavery  or  the  4  living  wage.’  This  course  seems, 
indeed,  so  natural  to  us  at  the  present  day  that  we  can 
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scarcely  realize  that  it  could  ever  have  been  otherwise.  And 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in 
ancient  times  no  one  would  have  dreamt  of  trying  to  carry 
any  serious  social,  moral,  or  political  reform  by  the  mere 
demonstration  of  its  power  to  correct  some  abuse,  or  to  promote 
human  welfare  generally.  For  Morality  in  ancient  times  was  as 
intimately  bound  up  with  Eeligion  as  an  infant  with  its 
mother,  and  you  could  no  more  reach  Morality  without  first 
striking  at  Eeligion  than  you  could  reach  an  infant  without 
first  striking  at  the  mother  at  whose  breast  it  hung.  To 
inculcate  a  higher  morality,  therefore,  you  must  begin  by 
destroying  the  old  religion  which  safe-guarded  and  sanctioned 
the  inferior  morality  and  customs  you  wished  to  reform,  and 
putting  a  new  religion  in  its  place ;  making  the  practice  of  the 
new  morality  which  it  was  your  object  to  introduce,  the 
indispensable  condition  to  the  entrance  on  the  supernatural  joys 
which  the  new  religion  held  out  to  its  votaries much  in  the 
same  way  as  Nature  by  its  cunning  expedients  makes  the 
cross-fertilization  of  the  flowers  the  condition  obligatory  on  the 
bee  before  it  can  enjoy  the  honey  they  conceal.  To  extirpate, 
for  example,  the  type  of  civilization  which  grew  up 
under  and  was  sanctioned  and  upheld  by  the  Brahmins 
in  India, — with  its  degrading  superstitions,  its  human 
sacrifices,  its  widow-burnings,  its  idolatries,  its  sensual 
orgies,  and  its  non  system  of  caste  within  which  the 
human  spirit  was  confined  as  in  a  prison — and  to  replace  it 
by  a  regime  of  celibacy,  temperance,  gentleness,  and  equality, 
it  was  necessary  for  a  new  religion  like  Buddhism  to  arise, 
which  should  abolish  the  gods  in  whose  honour  and  by  whose 
authority  these  degrading  immoralities  were  instituted,  and 
should  deny  the  very  existence  of  souls  in  men  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  into  a  hierarchy  of  caste-inequality  according  as  they 
were  believed  to  spring  from  the  head,  the  limbs,  the  body,  or 
the  feet  of  Brahm.  Buddhism,  it  is  true,  failed  in  the  end, 
but  in  so  far  as  it  succeeded,  it  changed  the  primitive  type  of 
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Hindoo  custom,  morality,  and  life.  Again,  to  break  up  the 
Arab  civilization  before  Mahomet, — with  its  superstitions,  its 
idolatries,  its  licentiousness,  and  its  internecine  feuds, — and  to 
allow  civilization  to  advance  another  stage,  a  new  religion  had 
to  arise  which  in  place  of  the  Black  Stone  and  the  painted 
idols,  substituted  One  God  terrible  and  sublime  as  Fate;  and 
in  place  of  an  uncertain  future,  opened  up  a  new  and  assured 
Heaven  of  smiling  oases  and  dark-eyed  houris  for  the  delect¬ 
ation  of  those  who  were  prepared  to  follow  out  the  precepts  of 
its  more  simple  and  pure,  though  still  far  from  ideal  morality. 
Even  the  corruptions  of  society  under  the  Mediaeval  Church, 
where  payment  in  money  was  sufficient  to  cover  and  condone 
the  most  scarlet  sins,  could  only  be  removed  and  a  new  and 
higher  morality  introduced,  by  what  was  practically  the  new 
religion  of  Calvinism  and  the  Reformation, — where  the  sinner 
having  at  last  obtained  personal  access  to  the  Scripture,  found 
himself  confronted,  not  with  a  Church  which  in  ceasing  to  be 
independent  of  Emperors  and  Kings  and  Nobles,  had  become 
too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  mere  echo  of  their  vices,  but 
with  the  terribly  real  and  immediate  judgments  of  God.  So 
difficult  is  it  for  mankind  to  make  even  the  simplest  advance  in 
Morality  and  Civilization!  To  get  the  Ten  Commandments 
respected  and  observed  as  they  are  by  the  majority  of  respectable 
people  to-day,  hundreds  of  generations  of  men  and  women  had  to 
be  whipped  and  scourged  and  stoned;  and  to  be  tortured  by 
supernal  and  infernal  terrors  through  long  ages.  A  new  and 
higher  code  of  morality  differing  in  any  degree  from  that  to 
which  men  have  been  accustomed,  is  a  pure  burden  laid  on  the 
neck  of  the  unregenerate  spirit ;  and  the  masse*  of  men  will  no 
more  embrace  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  its  effects 
on  civilization,  or  indeed  for  any  stimulus  less  potent  than 
some  personal  hope  or  fear,  than  they  will  clear  forests  or 
drain  morasses  for  their  own  sake. 

If  then  in  Ancient  Times  the  great  moral  and  social  reforms 
of  advancing  civilization  could  only  be  carried  out  indirectly 
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under  cover  of  Religion,  while  at  the  present  time  they  can  be 
carried  out  directly  by  the  simple  demonstration  of  their  power 
to  effect  the  end  in  view, — we  have  now  to  ask  what  those  great 
general  causes  are  which  made  so  great  a  transformation  of 

o 

method  inevitable. 

To  begin  with,  in  Ancient  Times  none  of  those  great  laws 
of  Nature  which  have  so  profoundly  revolutionized  our  views 
of  the  Universe  and  Man,  had  as  yet  been  discovered,  no  laws 
by  which  the  course  of  Nature  and  of  Human  Society  could  be 
satisfactorily  explained, — no  law  of  gravitation,  no  Copernican 
Astronomy,  no  law  of  the  connexion  between  thought  and  the 
state  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  no  law  of  Evolution,  of  the 
correlation  of  forces,  and  the  like.  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism, 
it  is  true,  as  well  as  Buddhism,  taught  the  inviolability  and 
constancy  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  only  in  general  terms  ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  particular  laws  by  which 
things  were  to  he  explained,  men  were  forced  to  refer  what,  they 
did  not  understand  to  the  agency  of  the  only  other  kind  of 
cause  of  which  they  had  immediate  evidence,  viz.,  to  wills, 
good  or  had, — and  so  to  the  agency  of  gods,  demons,  and  the 
like.  Not  only  were  all  unexplained  natural  phenomena  such 
as  thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes,  comets,  etc.,  referred  to  the 
agency  of  the  gods,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  beyond 
that  of  dim  and  uncertain  tradition,  the  origins  of  States  also, 
and  their  continued  existence  and  preservation,  were  necessarily 
referred  to  the  special  care  and  protection  of  tutelary  deities 
who  were  believed  to  watch  over  them.  These  deities  were  not 
only  believed  to  have  founded  these  Cities  and  States,  but  to 
have  settled  their  institutions,  their  orders  and  hierarchies  of 
men,  their  morals  and  customs,  the  laws  they  were  to  obey,  the 
relations  of  the  different  classes  to  each  other,  what  the  citizens 
were  to  do  and  avoid,  the  number  of  wives  they  were  allowed 
to  marry,  and  so  on;  so  that  when  national  calamities  and 
misfortunes  threatened  or  overtook  the  State, — famine,  pesti¬ 
lence,  earthquake,  defeats  in  war,  etc., — they  were  believed  to 
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be  due  to  the  anger  of  the  offended  deity  at  the  interference 
with  these  institutions  which  he  had  established.  '  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  you  could  no  more  alter  or  destroy  these  institu¬ 
tions  (in  which,  be  it  remembered,  the  stage  of  civilization 
reached  by  a  people  at  any  given  time  consists),  by  the  mere 
demonstration  of  their  effect  in  retarding  development,  without 
first  of  all  destroying  or  discrediting  the  Religion  and  the  gods 
which  were  believed  to  have  instituted  them  and  still  continued 
to  countenance  and  support  them,  than  you  could  destroy  or 
alter  the  institutions  of  a  Russian  village  or  province,  without 
first  of  all  discrediting  the  authority  or  discarding  the  allegiance 
of  the  Czar.  How  true  this  is  will  be  apparent  if  we  consider 
those  Eastern  countries  in  which  Eeligion  continues  at  the 
present  day  to  preserve  the  same  relation  to  the  institutions  of 
society  as  it  did  in  Ancient  Times,  and  reflect  how  hopeless  it 
would  be  to  attempt  to  reform  their  moral  and  social  institutions, 
without  first  of  all  destroying  or  reforming  the  religion  which 
gave  rise  to  and  sanctioned  them,  and  on  which  they  depend. 
How  hopeless,  for  example,  to  dream  of  abolishing  (unless  by 
physical  force)  the  Caste  system  of  India  with  its  widow- 
burning,  child  marriages,  Siva  orgies,  Juggernaut  immolations, 
Thuggee  and  the  rest,  without  first  abolishing  the  Eeligion  of 
Hindooism  which  originated  and  perpetuated  them  ?  How  vain 
to  dream  of  convincing  the  Mahommedan  of  the  evil  of  his 
concubinage  and  polygamy,  his  belief  in  the  sword,  and  his 
contempt  for  Science  and  the  Arts,  without  first  convincing  him 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  Koran  and  its  Prophet !  How  convince 
the  Jew  that  his  tribal  exclusiveness,  his  circumcision,  his 
abstinence  from  meats,  his  Sabbaths,  and  the  rest,  are  not  the  goal 
of  civilization  and  culture,  without  first  of  all  destroying  the  letter 
of  the  Law,  with  its  Messianic  hopes  and  the  promises  given  to 
the  Fathers  ?  It  was  a  true  though  unconscious  instinct  that 
led  the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands,  to  begin 
their  propaganda  by  trying  to  change  the  religion  of  the  heathen 
before  attempting  to  change  his  civilization  or  morality. 
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And  thus  we  see  that  the  method  by  which  the  Genius  of 
the  World  got  its  work  of  civilization  done  in  Ancient  Times 
corresponds,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  method  by  which  Nature 
gets  the  work  of  fertilization  done  by  the  bees.  The  super¬ 
natural  Ideals  of  the  various  religions — the  Paradise  of 
Mahomet,  the  second  coming  of  Christ  in  his  Kingdom  on 
Earth,  and  the  like  all  of  which  were  calculated  to  dazzle  the 
minds  and  draw  on  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  men, 
correspond  in  our  analogy  to  the  honey  by  which  the  bees  are 
attracted,  and  of  which  alone  they  are  in  quest.  The  new 

Codes  of  Morality  again  which  these  religions  prescribed _ 

the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  Jesus;  the  alms,  prayers, 
ablutions,  limitations  of  polygamy,  etc,,  of  Mahomet,  and  the 
like— and  which  men  must  obey  if  they  would  enter  these 
delightful  realms,  correspond  to  the  seed  which  the  bees 
must  scatter  if  they  would  enjoy  the  honey  which  the  flowers 
conceal.  They  are  the  real  ends,  these  Codes  of  Morality, 
which  the  Genius  of  the  World  has  at  heart,  and  for  which  all 
this  apparatus  of  supernatural  machinery  is  but  the  means ; 
in  the  same  way  as  the  scattering  of  the  seed  and  the 
fertilizing  of  the  flowers  are,  in  their  purely  physical  aspect  at 
least,  the  real  ends  for  which  all  this  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
honey  and  flower  exist.  And  thus  we  see  how  profound  is  the 
error  of  those  Theologians  and  religious  teachers  of  the  present 
day,  who  taking  for  granted  that  the  method  by  which 
civilization  is  advanced  must  be  the  same  in  all  ages  (instead  of 
being  as  we  have  seen,  exactly  opposite  in  Ancient  and 
Modem  times),  naturally  enough  imagine  that  a  superior  Code 
of  Morality  like  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  must  have  been  as 
effective  in  drawing  on  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  men  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  as  a  like  propaganda  would  be  To-day.  In 
consequence  of  this  error  they  represent  the  sublime  ethics  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  rise  and  triumph 
of  Christianity,— whereas  in  reality  the  chief  cause  of  that  rise 
was  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  that  His  follou  ers 
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would  sit  with.  Him,  in  their  own  life-time  perhaps,  in  His 
earthly  Kingdom  of  God.  The  effort  to  live  up  to  his  high 
moral  ideal  (which  was  the  real  end  the  World-Spirit  had  at 
heart)  was  merely  the  price  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  this 
glorious  privilege  of  sitting  with  the  Messiah  in  his  Kingdom, 
which  had  so  filled  and  fascinated  their  imaginations  and  hearts. 
To  imagine  otherwise,  and  to  believe  that  a  number  of  peasants, 
publicans,  and  fishermen,  would  leave  their  work,  throw  down 
their  nets,  and  rise  as  by  a  common  impulse  to  establish  a  few 
very  high  but  also  very  abstract  moral  principles  and  precepts 
about  the  blessedness  of  the  poor  and  the  meek,  and  the  duty 
of  forgiveness,  charity,  and  love— for  their  own  sake  alone,— 
is  a  dream  of  the  pulpit  and  the  closet  merely. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  problem  so  important  to  Humanity 
from  its  bearing  on  the  part  played  in  Civilization  by  Religion, 
the  problem,  viz.,  as  to  the  causes  which  have  made  it  possible 
in  Modem  Times  for  the  great  ends  of  civilization  and  progress 
advanced  by  the  direct  method  of  attacking  abuses  or 
advocating  reforms  on.  the  ground  of  their  natural  results  alone, 
instead  of,  as  in  Ancient  Times,  indirectly  through  the  medium 

Religion.  These  causes  then  may  be  reduced  to  two.  The 
first,  the  active  and  positive  cause,  is  the  prevalence  in  Modem 
Times  of  what  is  called  the  Scientific  Spirit  This  spirit  is  now 
so  extensively  diffused,  the  uniformity  and  constancy  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature  are  so  recognized  and  taken  for  granted  by  the 
most  active  and  influential  minds,  that  when  once  men  have 
decided  that  any  particular  material,  moral,  or  social  condition 
—as  for  example  slavery,  despotism,  polygamy,  intemperance,  or 
poverty— is  by  its  very  nature  an  obstacle  to  a  higher  state  of 
civilization  and  culture,  they  no  longer  allow  former  religions 
or  theological  rulings  on  the  point  to  stand  in  their  way,  but 
unhampered  and  undeterred  by  ancient  dogma,  go  straight  to 
their  mark  and  attack  the  enemy  openly  and  in  full  face, 
mid  for  its  own  evil  effects  alone.  This  first  cause,  viz., 
the  Scientific  Spirit,  is  already  a  potent  one,  and  is  daily 
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exercising  more  and  more  influence  over  the  most  intelligent 
and  cultured  minds. 

But  the  second  cause  is  more  important  still,  for  without  it 
the  Scientific  Spirit  would  have  been  strangled  at  its  birth,  or 
if  allowed  to  live  at  all  would  have  met  with  little  or  no 
sympathy  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  would  have 
exercised  as  little  authority  over  the  affairs  of  life  as  it  does 
to-day  among  a'  population  of  Turks  and  Hindoos.  This  second 
cause  is  the  spirit  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus,  as  distinguished  from 
the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  Church . 

Now  Christianity,  so  far  as  its  supernatural  organization  and 
structure  are  concerned,  is  a  religion  of  Ancient  Times,  and  had 
it  followed  the  example  of  the  other  religions  of  antiquity,  we 
should  expect  to  find  it  laying  down  a  number  of  fixed, 
definite,  and  inelastic  rules  of  conduct  and  behaviour  for  all  the 
relationships  of  life.  But  in  reality  it  did  quite  the  opposite, 
and  set  itself  from  the  outset  to  emancipate  men  from  " 
existing  forms  and  ceremonies  rather  than  to  impose  on  then, 
new  ones.  Fully  one  half  of  Christ’s  teaching  consists  in 
inculcating  a  morality  not  of  the  letter  but  of  the  spirit,  not  of 
outward  mechanical  observances  but  of  the  inward  condition 
of  the  heart.  It  did  not,  that  is  to  say,  profess  to  lay  down  a 
fixed  and  written  code  of  moral  and  social  relations,  of  what 
men  were  to  do  or  avoid  in  all  the  relationships  of  life,  as 
Judaism  had  done  before  it,  and  as  Mahommedanism  was  to  do 
after  it;  nor  did  it  fix  once  for  all  the  hierarchy  of  personal 
and  social  relations  in  which  men  were  to  stand  to  each  other, 
as  in  the  Caste-system  of  Hindooism.  On  the  contrary  its 
deliberate  purpose  was  to  counteract  all  this,  and  once  for  all  to 
put  an  end  to  it  by  leaving  Morality  so  freely  and  flexibly 
moveable  that  it  would  offer  no  obstruction  to  any  course  of 
action  or  conduct  which  could  be  shown  to  be  for  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  man.  Now  this  morality  of  the  spirit,  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  is  connected  as  we  shall  see  by  an  inner  and  necessary 
logic  with  the  very  soul  and  core  of  Christ’s  teaching ;  but  as 
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this  connexion  has  not.  in  my  judgment,  been  sufficiently- 
dwelt  upon,  and  as  on  it  will  depend  the  view  we  are  to  take  of 
the  part  played  in  Civilization  by  Christianity,  1  may  ask  the 

reader  to  pause  with  me  here  for  a  while  to  consider  it. 

Taking  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  other  precepts  of 
the  Mosaic  Law  as  his  point  of  departure,  Jesus  began  his 
propaganda  by  shifting  the  emphasis  of  his  teaching  from  the 
acts  a  man  does  to  his  motives  m  doing  them ;  from  the  words 

•of  his  mouth  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  his  heart _ and  in 

so  doing  raised  at  a  bound  the  whole  plane  of  Ancient  morality. 
Not  only  were  you  not  to  kill,  but  you  were  not  to  think  of 
killing;  not  only  not  to  commit  adultery,  but  not  to  dream  of 
committing  adultery ;  not  only  not  to  covet  your  neighbour’s 
goods,  but  not  to  set  your  mind  on  earthly  goods  at  all.  But 
he  went  farther,  and  pushing  boldly  across  the  frontier  that 
separates  this  more  or  less  passive  and  Buddhistic  attitude  of 
the  spirit  from  the  active  powers  and  the  will,  unfurled  his 
fanner  of  positive  reform  by  boldly  proclaiming  his  new 
/Gospel  of  universal  benevolence,  forgiveness,  and  love, — with  its 
ideal  of  a  self-renunciation  so  lofty  and  intense  that  when  struck 
on  the  one  cheek  men  should  glory  in  turning  the  other  also, 
when  asked  for  their  cloak  should  joyfully  give  their  coat  also ; 
rising  at  last  to  heights  so  difficult  for  poor  human  nature  to 
scale,  as  the  loving  of  one’s  enemies,  the  blessing  of  those  that 
curse  you,  the  doing  good  to  those  that  hate  you, — in  a  word 
to  the  becoming  perfect  even  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is 
perfect. 

Such  was  the  burning  enthusiasm  aroused  in  the  heart  of 
Christ  and  his  disciples  by  the  fierce  light  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth ;  and  one  sees  at  once  that 
the  morality  it  enjoined  was  in  its  nature  purely  ideal ,  in  the 
sense,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  cannot  he  reached  by  poor 
humanity  all  at  once  and  at  a  bound,  but  only  slowly  and  by 
successive  approximations  through  long  periods  of  time.  Now 
it  was  precisely  from  these  two  facts,  viz.,  first  thafc  the 
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morality  preached  by  Jesus  was  an  internal  morality,  a  morality 
of  the  will  and  intention  and  not  of  the  external  act,  and 
secondly  that  it  was  an  ideal  morality,  that  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  teaching  are  strictly  and  logically  deducible. 
To  begin  with,  being  ideal,  the  high  self-renunciation  it 
demanded  is  as  difficult  for  the  unregenerate  heart  to  reach  as 
are  the  high  ideals  of  poetry  and  art  by  the  untrained  intel¬ 
ligence.  In  the  second  place  being  a  thing  of  the  heart  and 
imagination  and  not  of  the  mere  outward  act,  one  has  only  to 
consider  the  infinite  variety  of  character,  temperament,  genius 
and  bias  among  men,  to  see  that  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  great  act  of  renunciation  are  as  inscrutable  and  difficult  to 
determine  in  any  given  case  as  those  needed  to  .  rouse  the 
passion  of  human  love ;  and  that,  like  love,  this  act  of 
renunciation  can  only  be  reached  by  each  individual,  by  secret 
affinities  peculiar  to  himself  and  known  to  himself  alone.  It 
follows  therefore  that  if  men  are  to  arrive  at  the  goal  at  all,  no 
set  forms  or  prescribed  rules  of  conduct  and  behaviour  wilf 
avail,  but  each  must  be  permitted  to  reach  it  bv  the  path  most 
suitable  to  his  particular  character,  temperament,  or  genius. 
And  hence  it  wras  that  Jesus  if  he  would  see  his  ideal  become 
a  reality  in  the  lives  of  men,  was  as  logically  obliged  to  allow 
them  the  utmost  liberty  of  choice  as  to  the  ways  and  means  by 
•which  they  were  to  attain  to  it,  as  one  would  be  if  one  were  to 
insist  that  every  man  should  experience  in  his  life-time  the 
passion  of  love.  And  thus  it  -was  that  the  spiritual  ideal  of 
Jesus  carried  logically  with  it  the  law  of  perfect  liberty;  the 
only  condition  imposed  by  him  being  that  the  mode  of  life  or 
course  of  conduct  pursued  by  individuals  should  be  felt  by  them 
to  be  a  help  towards  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  and  not  a 
drawback  or  obstruction.  And  accordingly  we  see  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Christianity  the  disciples  of  Jesus  making  their 
way  to  the  same  goal  by  quite  different  routes,  and  through  quite 
different  modes  of  life  and  thought.  Some,  like  Jesus  himself, 
found  the  greatest  help  and  stimulus  in  cheerful  intercourse 
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with  the  world  and  their  fellow  men,  and  in  going  about 
doing  good.  Others,  like  St.  Paul,  found  in  a  mild  but  not 
■excessive  asceticism  the  condition  most  favourable  to  their  life 
in  the  ideal,  and  to  their  steady  growth  in  grace.  Some, 
again,  like  St.  John,  got  most  help  from  imagination  and 
meditation,  and  from  hanging  on  the  discourses  of  the  Master  ; 
others,  like  St.  James,  in  an  even  more  scrupulous  and  careful 
)  observance  of  every  detail  of  the  Law  than  before.  And  hence 
also  we  find  Jesus  proclaiming  as  his  constant  theme  that  neither 
■sabbaths  nor  new  moons,  neither  first  fruits  nor  alms,  neither 
sacrifices  nor  public  prayers,  neither  things  clean  nor  things 
unclean,  can  have  any  binding  authority  whatever,  except  on 
such  individuals  as  feel  that  they  are  being  helped  by  the  per¬ 
formance  or  observance  of  them  to  the  ideal  life.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  a  religion  had 
appeared  which  liberated  men  from  their  bondage  to  the  letter, 
to  fixed  and  inelastic  external  acts  and  observances,  and  allowed 
ifhem  to  freely  find  their  -way  to  the  moral  ideal  through  an 
'inner  experience  based  on  individual  peculiarities  of  character, 
temperament,  or  genius ;  and  was  as  great  an  advance  in  the 
moral  sphere  on  all  that  had  gone  before  it,  as  the  free  reason 
of  man  was,  over  the  fixed,  rigid,  and  inelastic  instinct  of  the 
brutes  in  the  intellectual.  And  it  all  followed,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  strictly  logical  sequence  from  the  fact  that  the  morality  of 
Jesus  was  an  ideal  one,  and  that  it  was  an  affair  not  of  the 
outer  act,  but  of  the  inner  condition  of  the  will,  imagination  and 
heart.  And  if  going  further  we  ask  why  the  morality  of 
Jesus  was  ideal,  the  answer  can  scarcely  be  doubtful ;  it  was 
due  to  the  belief  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  near  at 
hand.  To  believe  otherwise  and  to  imagine  that  society 

could  have  been  kept  at  this  high  pitch  of  tension  for  long 
ages  and  centuries  would  be  to  credit  poor  humanity  with  a 
higher  degree  of  virtue  than  it  can  fairly  lay  claim  to.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  this  doctrine,  fitted  and  indeed 
intended  for  a  short  spurt  only,  became  adapted  to  the 
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needs  of  a  society  which  should  have  an  existence  through 

Indefinite  ages.  & 

I  or  it  is  probable  that  in  preaching  this  morality  of  the  spirit 
and  not  of  the  letter,  Jesus  had  in  view  the  salvation  of  the 
individual  merely ;  as  it  is  unlikely  that  with  his  belief  that  the- 
Kingdom  of  God  and  the  end  of  the  World  were  almost  within 
sight,  he  should  have  given  a  thought  to  the  effect  of  his  Gospel 
on  the  long  evolution  of  society  that  was  to  follow  him.  Be 
tlus  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  same  doctrine  that  led  to- 
the  salvation  of  the  individual,  led,  when  once  embraced,  to  the 
salvation  of  Society  also— and  so  revolutionized  the  world.  For 
in  the  same  way  as  Nature,  if  she  is  to  reach  her  end  by  the- 
process  of  ‘  natural  selection  ’  in  Time,  must  take  advantage  of 
every  the  smallest  variation  in  the  long  process  of  upward 
development,  and  so  must  give  free  scope  to  every  flower 
animal,  and  tree,  to  bring  forth  its  special  and  peculiar  quality 
of  nut,  to  yield  up  its  special  and  peculiar  beauty  of  structure 
or  form;  so  m  the  moral  world  if  you  set  up  an  ideal  standard'** 
of  hie  which  society  can  only  reach  after  long  ages  of  painful 
and  laborious  effort,  you  must  be  prepared  to  welcome  and 
embrace  every  the  smallest  increment  of  goodness,  beauty,  or 
truth  that  may  chance  to  arise,  as  material  for  the  next 
advance;  and  so  must  suffer  no  new  truth  to  be  crushed  under 
the  brutal  weight  of  authority  and  dogma,  no  new  sentiment  to- 
be  chilled  and  repressed  by  the  traditions  of  an  outworn  and 
obstructive  past.  And  hence  It  was  that  Christianity  by  the 
very  logic  of  its  ideal  aim,  which  was  always  being  approached 
but  never  reached,  was  pledged  to  open  up  before  men  an 
infinite  horizon,  and  to  give  free  and  untrammelled  rano-e  and 

expansion  to  the  human  spirit.  ° 

.  And®°  k  came  ab0lrt  that  a  doctrine  which  was  originally  ■ 
devised  for  another  purpose,  which  was  intended  only  for  a 
comparatively  few  individuals  and  for  a  very  limited  period  of 
time,  was  seized  on  by  the  Genius  of  the  World  as  the  very 
variation  it  wanted  for  its  own  ends,  and  became  when 
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expanded,  modified,  and  transformed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Society  as  a  whole ,  a  doctrine  for  all  men  and  for  all  times. 

And  now  we  see  why  it  is  that  Christianity  in  its  essential 
spirit  and  genius  as  it  existed  in  its  Founder’s  mind,  not  only 
offers  no  obstruction  to,  but  actually  encourages  the  direct 
preaching  of  political,  moral,  and  social  reforms  for  themselves 
alone,  and  without  reference  to  Religion ;  and  why,  when  those 
purely  secular  reforms  which  took  their  rise  in  the  Scientific 
Spirit  began  to  be  agitated,  it  was  able  to  aid  and  abet  them 
and  not  to  thwart  them  as  other  religions  must  have  done — 
provided  always,  of  course,  that  these  reforms  could  be  shewn 
to  lead  directly,  and  by  their  own  nature,  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  material,  social,  or  spiritual  condition  of  man. 

And  here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  answer  an  objection 
that  must  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  reader — the 
objection,  vis.,  that  the  morality  and  precepts  of  Jesus  had 
already  been  anticipated  by  Buddhism.  Now  Buddhism 
denying  as  it  did  the  existence  of  all  gods  whatever,  as  well  as 
the  existence  of  souls  in  men,  was  rather  a  system  of  Atheistic 
Philosophy  than  a  Religion ;  and  its  sole  aim  and  inspiration  was 
the  purely  negative  one  of  escaping  from  the  rounds  of  re-birth 
and  sorrow  which  all  evil  whether  of  thought  or  deed  entailed. 
Its  only  means  of  salvation,  accordingly,  was  to  lay  up  a 
sufficient  stock  of  *  merit,’  not  only  by  reducing  all  evil  thoughts 
and  deeds  to  a  minimum,  but  by  the  cultivation  and  exercise 
of  deeds  of  goodness,  justice,  and  charity  to  all  men.  In  so 
far  then,  it  may  seem  to  resemble,  if  not  to  be  identical  with,  the 
precepts  of  Christianity.  But  the  resemblance  is  no  more  real 
than  is  the  resemblance  between  the  sleep  of  death  and  the 
sleep  of  fullest  life,  between  the  goodness  of  the  criminal  who 
is  trying  to  shorten  his  term  of  imprisonment,  and  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  man  who  goes  about  his  work  as  ever  in  his  great 
task-master’s  eye.”  And  labouring  as  Buddhism  does  for  the 
extinction  of  the  individual  and  of  humanity,  instead  of  for 
their  ultimate  enlargement  and  perfection,  its  spirit  is  purely 
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answers  to  questions  of  belief  and  practice,  which  from  their 
very  nature  ought  to  have  been  kept  fluid,  flexible,  and  free 
to  mould  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  continually  changing 
needs  of  life  and  society.  Instead  of  allowing  these  doctrines 
and  practices  to  stand  freely  around  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  so 
many  temporary  props  to  be  taken  up,  used,  and  laid  aside 
again  when  they  were  no  longer  suited  to  new  times  and 
conditions,  the  Early  Church  in  order  to  prevent  divisions  that 
would  have  been  fatal  to  its  unity,  and  so  to  its  very  existence, 
was  obliged  to  build  these  doctrines  and  practices  into  its  own 
structure,  as  part  of  a  supernatural  revelation  from  God.  In  so 
doing  it  gave  them  that  absolute,  fixed,  and  unalterable  character 
which  made  them  sacred  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  would  have 
perpetuated  them  as  eternal  truths  for  all  time. 

.  The  first  of  these  great,  though,  as  I  have  admitted,  neces- 
ry  and  inevitable  errors  was  committed  when  the  disciples 
and  early  converts  took  over  from  the  Old  Testament  of  their 
fathers  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  and  permitted  it  to  be  built 
into  the  structure  of  the  new  creed.  Jesus  himself,  in  his 
recorded  utterances,  taught  no  special  doctrine  of  Creation,  no 
special  philosophy  of  the  origin  and  genesis  of  men  and  things  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  mind  being  turned  entirely  on  the 
future,  and  on  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  he 
gave  little  thought  to  the  matter,  but  accepted  without  question 
the  traditional  account  of  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Man  that  had 
come  down  to  him  in  the  Scriptures  of  his  own  people.  But  as 
every  religion  must  give  some  account  of  the  Origin  and  Destiny 
of  Man,  must  embody  in  itself  some  philosophy  of  the  World 
and  of  Human  Life ;  and  as  no  religion  can  continue  to  exist 
unless  it  makes  that  philosophy  binding  on  all ;  Christianity  was 
obliged  first  to  choose  for  itself  some  philosophy  from  among 
those  current  at  the  time,  and  having  chosen  it,  to  make  it 
authoritative  by  representing  it  as  an  absolute  and  eternal 
truth.  And  this  it  could  only  do  by  making  it  part  of  a  Super¬ 
natural  Revelation  from  God.  As  to  the  particular  philosophy 
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and  cosmogony  which  would  be  chosen  there  could  be  little 
doubt.  Most  of  the  early  converts  to  the  new  religion  were 
either  Jews  or  Greek  proselytes  to  Judaism — and  indeed  but 
for  the  influence  of  Sc.  Paul  who  threw  open  Christianity  to- 
all  the  world,  the  broad  emancipating  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
would  have  been  crushed  under  the  weight  of  Jewish  tradition. 
It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  when  a  cosmogony  was 
wanted  for  the  infant  Church,  none  but  the  Mosaic  one  in 
which  they  all  already  believed,  could  have  been  for  a  moment 
entertained.  Besides,  what  other  cosmogony  was  there  in  the- 
field,  that  on  its  own  merits  was  qualified  to  compete  with  it?. 
If  they  turned  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  Greek  Philosophers,, 
of  Plato,  for  example,  or  Aristotle,  or  the  Stoics,  they  found 
there  the  Supreme  Cause  of  the  World,  although  represented 
as  spiritual  and  intelligent,  yet  too  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
philosophic  abstraction  to  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
Religion — which  always  requires  in  the  Supreme  Being  a  will 
and  personality  like  that  of  man.  The  Greek  and  Eoman  and 
Egyptian  mythologies  on  the  other  hand  which  furnished  the 
religion  of  the  masses  of  the  Roman  World,  were  polytheisms, 
and  therefore  altogether  impossible.  Buddhism,  again,  had  no¬ 
cosmogony  at  all,  having  swept  the  Heavens  of  all  the  gods  as- 
it  had  swept  away  the  souls  of  men,  and  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
more  a  system  of  atheistic  philosophy  than  a  religion ;  'while- 
the  Persian  religion,  with  its  good  and  evil  Principles,  its  G  od 
of  Light  and  God  of  Darkness,  was  already  represented  in  the 
Mosaic  Cosmogony  (derived  like  it  from  a  common  Chaldean 
source)  by  the  parallel  though  no  longer  co-equal  powers  of 
God  and  the  Devil.  There  was  practically,  therefore,  no¬ 
cosmogony  in  the  field  that  could  seriously  compete  with  the 
cosmogony  of  Genesis  in  the  minds  of  the  early  converts,  and 
ifc  was  inevitable  that  it  should  become  bound  up  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  one  Divine  Revelation  in  the  structure  of  the  rising 
creed.  Once  so  incorporated,  it  thenceforth  assumed  for  all 
time  the  character  of  an  absolute  truth — fixed,  unchanging,  and. 
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beyond  the  reach  of  human  doubt  as  part  of  a  written  reve¬ 
lation  from  God.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  instead  of  man’s 
beliefs  as  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  constitution  of  the  world 
being  left  freely  open  to  his  intellectual  integrity  and  to  the 
progress  of  Physical  Science  (as  we  have  just  seen,  his  moral, 
social,  and  spiritual  welfare  were  left  freely  open  by  Jesus  to 
his  moral  integrity  and  the  progress  of  Moral  Science),  they 
were  kept  tightly  in  the  hands  of  Religion ,  and  were  thence¬ 
forth  imposed  on  man  as  fixed,  absolute,  and  eternal  truths, 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  What  a  curse  this  became 
when  Physical  Science  many  centuries  afterwards  began  to 
make  inroads  into  this  cosmogony,  and  when  in  consequence  it 
could  no  longer  be  genuinely  believed  as  it  had  been  in  the 
earlier  time,  the  long  history  of  religious  persecution  from  the 
days  of  Bruno  and  Galileo  onwards  almost  to  our  own  times, 
only  too  sorrowfully  bears  witness. 

But  this  adoption  of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony  into  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  the  imposing  of  it  on  the  minds  of  men 
by  binding  it  up  under  one  cover  with  the  rest  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  single  Divine  Revelation,  had  effects  of  a 
different  but  no  less  momentous  kind.  St.  Paul  made  its 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  of  Man  one  of  the  pillars  of  his  great 
“Scheme  of  Redemption”  (“As  in  Adam  all  die,  etc.),  and 
on  it  founded  that  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  which,  the 
same  in  substance  although  slightly  different  in  form,  was 
passed  on  from  himself  to  St.  Augustine,  from  St.  Augustine 
to  Calvin,  and  from  Calvin  again  down  to  the  orthodox 
believer  of  our  own  time;  and  it  is  only  within  recent  yeais 
that  this  harsh  and  gloomy  doctrine  which  overshadowed  the 
Christian  conscience  for  centuries,  has  been  discarded  by  the 
best  minds  in  the  Church  and  allowed  quietly  to  drop  into 
oblivion. 

The  next  series  of  errors  committed  by  the  Early  Church 
arose  from  the  giving  Supernatural  Authority  to  replies  made 
by  the  Disciples  and  Apostles  to  personal  questions  on  social  or 
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political  matters — replies  which,  however  just  and  expedient 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  time,  became  false  and 
pernicious  when  bound  up  afterwards  as  part  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  so  made  sacred  and  binding  on  all  men,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  for  all  time.  Fortunately,  however,  as 
these  replies  were  comparatively  few  in  number  and  only  in 
answer  to  questions  of  the  most  urgent  and  personal  concern, 
and  as  they'  often  ran  in  the  line  of  advancing  civilization,  the 
harm  they  did  under  the  changed  conditions  of  later  times  was 
not  as  great  as  it  might  have  been.  But  unfortunately  the 
results  were  most  disastrous  precisely  where  the  replies  were 
most  simple  and  ingenuous,  and  most  in  harmony  with  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus — as  in  reference  to  Slavery  for  example — and  the  reason 
of  this  unlikely  phenomenon  it  will  not  be  wholly  irrelevant  or 
uninteresting  to  discover. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus,  although  as  applicable  in  the  long 
run,  as  we  have  seen,  to  society  as  to  the  individual,  was  in  the 
first  instance  a  gospel  of  personal  and  not  of  social  or  national 
salvation  or  regeneration.  It  was  intended  not  so  much  to  put 
national  society  right  (for  this  wras  believed  to  have  but  few  years 
to  last)  as  to  give  to  individuals  on  certain  conditions,  pass¬ 
ports  which  would  admit  them,  perhaps  in  their  own  life-time, 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Hence  it  was  that  Jesus  preached 
a  communism  which  could  only  have  been  possible  among 
little  bands  of  men  wandering  about  and  preaching  from  place 
to  place  during  the  comparatively  short  interval  that  must 
elapse  before  the  second  coming  of  Christ  in  His  Kingdom. 
Indeed  were  there  nothing  else  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  was 
not  intended  by  J esus  either  for  society  as  a  whole  or  for  after 
ages  of  the  world,  these  communistic  views  of  his  would  of 
themselves  be  sufficient.  For  when  once  Jesus  had  gone  from 
among  them,  and  the  time  of  his  coming  began  to  loom  vague 
and  uncertain  in  the  minds  of  the  early  converts — many  of 
whom,  indeed,  had  already  died  without  seeing  that  glorious 
day  of  the  Lord — St.  Paul,  setting  aside  the  question  of  the 
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second  coming,  although  not  doubting  its  reality,  conceived,  the 
great  design  of  meantime  making  the  Spirit  of  Christ  a  Gospel 
of  Salvation  for  the  whole  Roman  world ;  and  from  that  time 
forward  we  hear  no  more  of  Communism.  Conversions  were 
now  to  be  made  on  the  great  scale  ;  and  with  this  object'  in  view 
the  labours  of  the  Church  were  to  be  restricted  entirely  to  the 
work  of  securing  personal  salvation  to  the  individual,  politics 
being  left  entirely  alone  ;  all  the  more  so  indeed  as  the  high 
ideal  morality  of  Jesus  in  which  you  were  to  turn  the  other 
cheek  also,  could  be  obtained  with  as  much  ease  under  one  form 
of  political  or  social  institutions  as  under  another — as  easily 
under  the  lash  of  the  slave-driver  as  under  the  full  liberty  of 
Roman  citizenship.  The  consequence  was  that  when  asked  by 
the  faithful  as  to  what  they  were  to  do  under  this  or  that 
political  or  social  regime,  as,  for  example,  under  Slavery,  the 
reply  of  the  teacher  or  apostle  was  quite  straightforward  and 
unembarrassed.  They  were  to  accept  the  existing  social  and 
political  situation  in  all  humility  and  without  murmuring  or  com¬ 
plaint,  their  sole  concern  being  to  do  their  duty  in  it  in  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  In  a  word,  they  were  in  all  ways,  except  in  matters  of 
faith  and  belief,  to  endeavour  not  to  overturn  institutions,  but  to 
moralize  them.  And  it  was  not  until  the  State  united  itself 
with  the  Church  under  Constantine,  that  the  Church,  except 
in  the  dreams  of  some  of  the  Apologists,  so  much  as  dreamt  of 
interfering  with  the  institutions  of  the  State.  And  now  what 
was  the  effect  of  this  tolerance  of  the  Apostles  for  the  political 
institutions  of  the  time,  this  non-interference  of  the  Church 
with  the  affairs  of  State,  when  once  the  letters  or  speeches  of 
the  Apostles  were  bound  up  as  parts  of  the  Word  of  God  ? 
This,  viz.,  that  political  or  social  institutions  which  had 
hitherto  been  tolerated  because  of  the  inexpediency  of  trying 
to  remove  them,  were  now  legitimized  for  all  countries  and  all 
times.  When  St.  Paul,  for  example,  who  had  grasped  the 
spirit  of  J esus  more  fully  than  any  of  the  other  apostles,  gave 
his  countenance  to  the  Slave  System  which  lay  at  the  base  of 
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the  Roman  State,  and  which  could  not  have  been  abolished 
without  shaking  society  to  its  foundation; — when  St.  Paul 
insisted  only  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  should  be 
moralized  on  both  sides  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  his  words,  from 
the  time  that  they  were  made  part  of  the  Divine  Revelation, 
gave  the  world  liberty  and  authority  to  perpetuate  slavery  to 
all  time.  What  a  curse  this  became  in  other  times  and  under 
other  social  conditions,  the  great  war  of  liberation  in  America 
when  slavery  was  defended  by  the  ministers  of  the  South  from 
the  mouth  of  St.  Paul  himself,  will  be  our  witness.  It  was  the 


same,  too,  with  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  of  Usury  which 
Christianity  had  accepted  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  which, 
if  it  could  have  been  enforced,  would  have  destroyed  the 
nascent  industries  of  the  world  and  put  back  the  progress  of 
Civilization  for  a  thousand  years.  It  was  the  same  even  in 
personal  matters.  When  St.  Paul  from  his  own  personal 
piedilection  enjoined  a  state  of  celibacy  as  preferable  to  that  of 
marriage,  he  little  thought  of  the  consequences  to  civilization 
that  hung  on  his  words.  And  yet  what  great  results  for  good 
and  evil  came  out  of  them !  What  retreats  on  the  one  hand  for 
the  pious  and  contemplative,  what  asylums  for  the  oppressed  in 
ages  of  violence;  and  on  the  other,  what  haunts  of  vice, 
gluttony,  corruption,  and  all  uncleanness!  We  might  go  on 
multiplying  instances  of  the  same  kind,  but  the  above  perhaps 
are  sufficient  to  show  what  a  dangerous  experiment  it  is  to 
fasten  on  the  neck  of  Civilization  obiter  dicta  like  these,  which 
under  the  wing  of  Religion  are  made  authoritative  and  final  as 
lvme  Revelations,  and  which  thenceforth  are  stereotyped  and 
made  sacred  for  all  time. 

With  the  exception  of  instances  like  the  above,  created  as  I 
have  said  by  the  necessities  of  the  Early  Church,  Christianity 
was  m  its  essence  a  religion  of  the  Spirit  and  not  of  the 
Letter ;  and  it  was  because  it  was  so,  and  because  the  masses 
have  always  assimilated  the  spirit  of  a  religion  more  than  its 
ogmas,  that  (to  revert  to  the  problem  with  which  we  set  out) 
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it  lias  offered  no  obstacle  to  tlie  open  and  direct  preaching  of 
social  and  moral  reforms  for  themselves  alone,  and  by  direct 
appeal  to  experience,  knowledge,  and  Science — instead  of,  as  in 
Ancient  Times,  by  the  appeal  to  fixed  dogmas  made  sacred  and 
binding  by  the  supernatural  authority  of  Religion. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  an  ideal  spirituality  like  that  of 
J esus,  with  its  morality  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  letter,  if 
it  is  to  unite  men  into  a  lasting  Church  must,  as  Cardinal 
New- man  says,  have  some  authority  to  interpret  and  apply  it 
to  the  varying  circumstances  and  conditions  of  life ;  the  only 
dispute  is,  who  is  to  be  the  interpreter  ?  On  the  one  hand  to 
truly  apply  the  spirit  of  Jesus  to  the  varying  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  differing  times  and  places,  would  require 
a  complete  and  perfect  knowledge  of  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  social  laws — that  is  to  say  a  complete  and  perfected  Science. 
On  the  other  to  have  waited  until  such  perfected  knowledge 
appeared,  -would  have  been  to  have  dissipated  and  destroyed  the 
nascent  religious  community  altogether.  There  was  nothing  for 
it,  therefore,  but  for  the  Church  itself  to  assume  the  authority  ; 
and  in  order  that  its  decisions  might  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  cavil  or  dispute,  they  must  be  represented  not  as 
temporary  expedients  to  be  altered  as  circumstances  altered, 
but  as  eternal  verities  true  for  all  time.  The  first  act  of  the 
Church  accordingly  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  bind  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  into  a  book,  and  to 
make  that  book  sacred.  Then  when  the  Church  became  too 
extended,  and  discipline  too  elaborate  for  the  Bible  to  cover 
and  meet  all  the  complications  that  arose,  difficult  questions 
were  handed  over  to  Synods  and  Councils  to  decide — and  these 
decisions  in  turn  became  sacred.  And  when  at  last  these 
Councils  and  Synods  themselves  became  so  distracted  by 
divisions  of  opinion  as  to  threaten  the  unity  of  Christendom, 
the  final  authority  in  all  debated  questions  of  faith  and  morals 
was  handed  over  to  the  Pope  when  sitting  in  his  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  with  such  poor 
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and  imperfect  knowledge  as  this,  masquerading  as  complete 
knowledge  by  the  simple  expedient  of  fathering  it  at 
each  stage  on  the  Divine  Spirit,  these  doctrines  and 
practices  built  up  around  the  simple  faith  of  Jesus  would  at 
some  point  of  time  be  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
scientific  knowledge  which  had  been  slowly  accumulating 
during  the  centuries.  The  Mosaic  Cosmogony  which  had 
satisfied  the  early  disciples  was  felt  to  be  untrue  to  fact ;  such 
laws  as  those  against  Usury  which  were  well  enough  among 
the  little  community  of  Judea,  were  seen  to  be  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  industrial  necessities  of  the  world.  And 
finally  that  great  body  of  doctrine  and  practice  which  had  been 
added  by  the  Papacy,  and  which  was  conceived  as  but  the  logical 
extension  and  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation— 
all  those  doctrines  and  practices,  viz.  which  were  believed 
capable  of  communicating  Divine  Grace  by  reason  of  their 
participating  like  Christ  himself  in  the  Divine  Spirit,  as,  for 
example,  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Church,  of  the 
Sacraments,  of  Purgatory,  of  Baptism  ;  the  worship  of  the 
Holy  Mother,  of  the  Saints  and  Angels,  of  the  blessed 
Martyrs,  of  images,  of  relics,  and  the  like-all  these  were 
beginning  to  be  denied  when  it  was  felt  that  “  the  Spirit 
b  owcth  .vhere  it  listed,,"  aad  th.t  if  there  be  depositary 
o  the  Divine  Spirit  among  men,  it  must  be  in  the  men  of 
genius  m  the  intellectual  world/and  in  the  men  of  uprightness 
and  purity  of  heart  in  the  moral  world,  and  not  in  the"  bread 
and  wme,  the  relics,  the  Holy  Water,  etc,  which  have  been 
touched  by  priest  or  Pope,  or  in  priest  or  Pope  who  have  been 
touched  by  those  who  m  turn  have  been  touched  by  him  to 
wdiorn  Jesus  himself  gave  the  keys.  But  as  these  decisions 
of  disciples  and  apostles,  of  synods  and  popes,  once  given,  were 
inflexible  and  could  never  again  be  revoked,  Civilization  itself 
the  progress  of  knowledge  would  have  been  strangled  by 
tliSijn  had  tney  not  at  last  been  rudely  set  aside.  And  then 
began\the  slow  dismantling  of  the  grand  and  impost  edifice 
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which  Mediaeval  Catholicism  had  erected  above  the  simple 
shrine  of  J esus.  The  first  to  fail  was  the  great  superstructure 
of  dogma,  ritual,  and  practice,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
grown  out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  efficacy 
of  Sacramental  Grace,  viz. — the  authority  of  the' Pope,  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  of  purgatory,  the  worship  of 
images,  of  the  Virgin,  of  Saints  and  Angels,  of  relics  and  the 
rest.  These  the  Reformation  and  Calvinism  rudely  destroyed, 
but  left  still  standing  for  some  centuries  yet  the  old  Mosaic 
Cosmogony,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  resting  on  it; 
the  verbal  inspiration ;  and  the  belief  in  a  material  Heaven  and 
Hell.  And  now  that  these  too,  within  living  memory,  have 
begun  to  crumble  and  are  slowly  dropping  from  the  beliefs  and 
imaginations  of  men,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  universal 
cry  of  the  new  century  will  be  ‘Back  to  Jesus5— back  to  his 
pure  and  sublime  spirituality,  and  to  that  morality  of  the  spirit 
which,  although  it  has  to  be  interpreted  by  the  growing  and 
ever-  widening  Science  and  experience  of  the  world,  is  itself 
applicable  to  all  places  and  true  for  all.  time. 
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JESUS  CHRIST. 

IN  the  following  chapters  I  propose  to  make  use  of  the 
results  we  have  just  gained  from  our  study  of  the  history 
and  evolution  of  Judaism,  to  throw  light  on  those  points  in 
the  doctrine  and  development  of  Jesus  which  are  still  unre¬ 
solved,  as  well  as  on  the  general  evolution  of  that  Christianity 
to  which  the  history  of  Judaism  is  prolegomena  and  preparation. 
And  if  in  our  study  we  have  been  successful  in  seizing  the 
state  of  religious  thought  and  feeling  among  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  in  the  three  primary  essentials — viz., 
its  Conception  of  God,  its  Code  of  Morality,  and  its  Super¬ 
natural  Ideal— we  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  the  reader  by  a 
single  step  forward,  to  those  essential  elements  of  Christianity 
which  are  destined  to  carry  the  future  with  them. 

To  begin  with  then,  the  reader  will  remember  that  in  a  former 
chapter  wTe  tried  to  show  that  the  vital  and  seminal  element  in 
all  religions,  the  element  which  for  ever  fixes  and  defines  their 
essential  character,  is  the  conception  which  they  present  to  us 
of  the  nature  of  God  or  the  gods.  We  also  saw  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  determine  in  any  particular  case  whether  this 
conception  had  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  Founder  as  a  re-action 
against  the  conception  of  God  set  forth  in  the  prevailing 
religion,  or  whether  it  had  arisen  from  disgust  with  the  code 
of  morality  hound  up  with  that  religion— and  for  this  reason, 
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that  give  it  but  a  little  tune,  tin  cl  a  new  and  higher  conception 
of  God  must  inevitably  draw  after  it  a  new  and  higher  morality, 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  and  higher  conception  of  morality 
must  inevitably  act  and  re-act  on  the  conception  of  God,  until 
it  has  moulded  it  into  conformity  with  itself.  But  we  went 
farther,  and  showed  that  in  whatever  way  a  religion  may  take 
its  rise,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  equipped  for  entering  on 
its  conquering  career,  until  it  has  formed  for  itself  a  fixed  and 
definite  conception  of  the  nature  of  God.  As  an  instance  of 
this  we  saw  that  before  the  Unity  of  God  could  be  sufficiently 
firnuy  established  for  there  to  be  no  danger  of  its  being  eaten 
away  by  the  surrounding  Paganism,  before  it  could  be  so  firmly 
held  that  on  it  as  on  an  axiom  of  thought  new  and  higher 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God  could  afterwards  be  built, 
the  Jewish  Religion  had  for  four  hundred  years  to  stoop 
from  the  sublime  conceptions  of  God  and  Morality  of  the 
Prophets,  to  the  ceremonial  puerilities  and  absurdities  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Now  the  conception  of  God  that 
corresponded  to  these  puerilities  and  absurdities  was  that  of 
a  stern  and  inflexible  Censor  and  J udge,  of  such  majesty, 
aloofness,  and  purity,  that  offences  against  his  dignity  or 
honour  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  appropriate  acts  of 
purification  and  propitiation.  It  is  true  he  was  believed  to 
love  Ms  own  people,  but  this  love  was  so  bound  down  by  the 
multiplied  restrictions,  exactions,  and  ceremonial  rites  with 
which  the.  Scribes  had  ■  surrounded  it,  '  that  instead  of  turning 
towards  the  sinner  on  the  slightest  show  of  contrition  or 
repentance,  as  was  the  case  with  the  God  of  the  Prophets  and 
Psalms,  He  presented  the  fixed  and  stony  gaze  of  the  exacting 
Tyrant  and  Judge,  who  yields  nothing  of  grace  but  all  in 
consideration  of  compensation  given ;  and  His  love  was  of  that 
cast-iion  quality  that  for  the  goodness  and  mercy  it  dispensed, 
an  exact  legal  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  sacrifices,  fasts, 
devotions,  etc.,  had  to  be  supplied  it.  Now  it  was  this 
Pharisaic  conception  of  God  that  enveloped  the  youth  and 
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early  manhood  of  Jesus  like  an  atmosphere;  it  was  an  echo ’ 
of  this  that  he  heard  from  the  official  expositors  of  religion 
on  every  hand,  as,  in  youthful  meditation,  he  wandered  pensive 
and  serene  among  the  flower-strewn  fields  of  Galilee — and  his 
gentle  heart  would  not  believe  it.  For  there  was  another  God 
of  vdiom  he  had  also  heard,  a  God  of  kingly  majesty,  too,  it  is- 
true,  but  one  whose  love  for  His  children  was  so  full  and  free 
that  it  flowed  out  to  them  as  from  a  living  stream.  It  was  the 
God  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms.  This  was  no  stern  and 
inflexible  tyrant,  demanding  for  his  satisfaction  hecatombs  of 
sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings,  but  a  God  of  Love  and  Mercy, 
whose  ear  was  ever  ready,  His  heart  ever  open  to  the  cries  of 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  And  yet  had  Jesus  gone  no- 
farther  than  this  God  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms, 
Christianity  would  have  remained  unborn.  But  in  reality  he 
had  shot  beyond  this,  and  had  got  a  vision  of  a  Father  under 
the  robes  of  the  King;  of  One  whose  loving  care  for  all  His 
creatures  was  so  all-pervasive  and  all-embracing  that  -without 
His  will  not  even  a  sparrow  could  fall.  And  this  lovino* 
Father  it  was  that  he  found  everywhere  reflected  to  him  from 
the  peaceful  face  of  earth  and  sky,  from  the  sunshine  and 
refreshing  rain  dispensed  alike  to  the  evil  and  the  good,  from 
the  up-springing  lilies  in  their  chaste  and  modest  beauty,  from 
the  gentle  cooing  doves,  and  from  the  religion  of  simple  faith 
and  pious  hearts  in  the  humble  folk  about  him. 

The  difference  between  this  God  of  Jesus  and  the  Gocl  of 
Prophets  and  Psalmist,  although  apparently  slight  is  yet  real,  ^ 
and  in  its  effects  far-reaching.  With  the  Prophets  and 
Psalmist,  God  is  primarily  the  King,  whose  honour  demands 
that  the  first  advance  towards  reconciliation  shall  be  on  the 
side  of  the  sinner;  with  Jesus,  God  is  primarily  the  Father 
whose  dignity  and  honour  are  lost  in  His  joy  at  the  return  of 
the  prodigal.  With  the  Prophets  and  Psalmist  alike,  Goffs 
love  is  always  conditional ;  with  Jesus,  it  is  practically  uncon¬ 
ditional  and  a  matter  of  free  grace  and  favour  originating  in 
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His  own  heart.  That  with  the  Prophets  and  Psalmist  God’s 
love  is  always  conditional  on  obedience  and  on  their  attitude 
towards  Himself,  a  few  texts  will  show.  Among  the  Pre-exilian 
Prophets  this  love,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  is,  like  all 
■other  relations  between  Jehovah  and  Israel,  a  relation  between 
Him  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  Amos  iii.  2,  for  example, 
■Jehovah  is  made  to  say,  “  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth:  therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  all  your 
iniquities.55  Repentance  and  return  to  Him  are  the  conditions 
■of  His  mercy  and  pardon.  Hosea  says,  chap.  xiv.  1,  “  O  Israel, 
return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  thou  hast  fallen  by  thine 
.iniquity.5’  In  chap.  vi.  1,  “Come  and  let  us  return  unto  the 
Lord,  for  He  hath  torn,  and  He  will  heal  us;  He  hath  smitten, 
nnd  He  will  bind  us  up.55  So,  too,  in  Joel  ii.  12,  we  read <fi  There¬ 
fore  also  now,  saith  the  Lord,  turn  ye  even  to  Me  with  all  your 
heart,  and  with  fasting  and  with  weeping  and  with  mourning ; 
and  rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  unto  the 
Lord  your  God,  for  He  is  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger, 
■and  of  great  kindness.55  And  lastly,  Micah  vii.  18,  asks  “  Who 
is  a  God  like  unto  Thee  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  and  passeth  by 
the  transgression  of  the  remnant  of  His  heritage.  .  .  .  Thou 
wilt  perform  the  truth  to  Jacob,  and  the  mercy  to  Abraham, 
which  Thou  hast  sworn  unto  our  fathers  from  the  days  of  old.55 
If  we  turn  now  to  the  Prophets  vdio  wrote  during  the  Exile,  we 
shall  find  that  a  new  note  is  beginning  to  be  heard,  and  that 
the  promises  of  Jehovah  begin  to  be  addressed  to  each 
individual  Jew.  But  tbe  mercy  and  pardon  though  real, 
are,  it  is  to  be  observed,  still  conditional.  Deutero-Isakh 
says,  in  chap.  lv.,  7,  “  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for 
He  will  abundantly  pardon  him.55  But  this  personal  note  of 
the  love  of  Jehovah  for  each  individual  Jew  is  most  distinctly 
heard  in  the  post-exilian  Psalms,  which,  though  Christian  in 
.spirit  in  many  passages,  always  make  it  conditional  on  the  attitude 
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7lnc!l  tlle  ^dividual  assumes  towards  God.  Take  Psalm  ciii. 

so  T  eXampl?’  “For  as  the  IIcaven  is  high  above  the  Earth' 
great  is  His  mercy  towards  them  that  fear  Him;”  verse  1,7 

t'J7ke  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
fl,Kl11  that  fear  Him;”  verse  17,  “  But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is 
1{'mi  blasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  Him,  and 
18  "Shteousness  unto  children’s  children  to  such  as  keep  His 
do  fh  ant’  aUCl  t0  tll0Se  tIiat  rememPer  His  commandments  to 
ti0n  TlC  K°W  in  aH  theSe  tGXtS  We  see  thafc  while  the  concep- 
Peonl  G1°d  18  °f  *  G°d  °f  l0Ve  and  merc7  t0  His  own  chosen 
mic  e’  tllat  l0TG  1S  StlU  conditi°nal  on  repentance  and  sub- 
s;u!!0n:  ,  X“  a  Certdn  sense>  of  cc*urse,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
the  P  l  JesU87^ut  there  is  this  difference,  that  while  with 

Wt  7  t  48  •  ’  Jeh0Val1’  Hke  a  King’  wears  llls 

L0V.  •  JustlCe  and  Majesty  towards  the  world,  while  His 

show  1  aIWaJS  readj  t0  SWing  r°Und  t0  the  front  on  the  least 
Fathe  repeUdinC!;  With  Jesus’  on  the  contrary,  God,  like  a 

Justice  rarS  !  f  °f  L°Ve  t0Wai'ds  the  WOrld’  while  His 
He  wouh  Ume  1  iT  "  14  W6re’  “  bu*  the  means  b7  which 
new  "  Pemiad7H7S  OTant  children  to  return  to  Him.  This 

inspiratioCePtl°m  °f  G°d  “  Father  Came  0Ter  Jesus  as  an 
it  id  11  U  lUuminatlon’  a  relation ;  and  borne  along  with 

dewv  6  ^ner  j°y  and  6CStaSy  h  caused,  He  moved  over  the 
flower  g  ^  With  SUCh  1Jgllt  and  ail7  st*P>  that  the 
Wandm-iSPTS  ^  T*  beM,“1  Him  as  if  but  bent  by  the 

HosJc  2  t  •  il  ™  ,hat  He  ™  «“*  tie  .Id 

(to  all  , '  ' ']  ’*  S*bb««ls  and  tast!,  its  feasts  and  sacrifices 
espec  Jl  '  ,  T“  *°  W  “  “  aversion, 

eiva  fhe  Jit?  *?  "T5  as,,,M  true  'rOTshij’ of  God)> 

a«»nnt  of'Ir  a  ,  Mo“ic  °f  Mvorce,  on 

s.iv,-,  W,  a»l"d»ossof  their  hearts-given,  asPaulafterwards 

Himself  ,  o  ,e‘r  Pr°“e°ess  ,0  idok“y'  “d  "»*  God 
and  oil.  ,'heSe  °UtW‘,rd  observances  for  His  own  honour 

°  T  ,  a“™lin*  he  felt  limself  free  henceforth  to 
tuct  those  older  ordinances  contained  in  the  Mosaic  Law 
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according  to  the  new  conception  of  God  that  had  been  revealed 
to  Min ;  and  was  ready  when  the  time  came,  not  only  to  clear 
away  by  a  stroke  all  the  multiplied  oral  traditions  with  which 
the  Scribes  had  overlaid  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  to  lay  hands,,  as 
we  shall  see  in  his  treatment  of  Sabbath  and  divorce,  on  the 
Sacred  Law  itself  ;  so  that  although  the  “  men  of  olden  time,” 
as  he  called  them,  may  have  said  this  or  that,  he,  seeing  that 
their  words  were  only  of  temporary  validity  and  not  final  and 
full  expressions  of  the  truth,  could  boldly  brash  them  aside, 
and  with  equal  authority  substitute  his  “  But  I  say  unto  you.” 
It  was  when  his  heart  and  imagination  were  filled  with  this  new 
life-giving  vision  of  God  and  human  duty,  that  he  first  heard 
of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  he  was  immediately 
drawn  to  him.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  heard  his  own 
thoughts  in  a  measure  reverberated  back  to  him  from  this  fiery 
preacher  of  the  Wilderness ;  and  his  meeting  with  the  young 
prophet  marked  the  opening  of  a  new  epoch  in  his  life.  As  to 
the  mental  history  of  J ohn,  one  must  in  the  scantiness  of  the 
records  be  content  to  remain  in  doubt.  Many  authorities  have 
considered  him  to  have  been  connected  with  the  sect  of  the 
Essenes,  but  in  the  way  of  this  theory  there  are  many  and 
serious  difficulties.  The  Essenes  were  a  simple,  harmless, 
Quaker-like  kind  of  folk,  plain  in  dress,  lovers  of  peace,  averse 
to  oaths,  speaking  the  simple  truth,  and  given  to  long  periods 
of  silence ;  J  ohn,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  fiery  orator  full  of 
fierce  invective,  and  abounding  in  denunciations  of  the  evils  of 
the  time.  They  lived  in  a  community  together  and  had  all 
things  in  common  ;  John  'was.  a  hermit.  They  believed,  like 
the  Greeks  and  Hindoos,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
its  separate  existence  from  the  body  after  death;  John  was 
thoroughly  J ewish  in  his  psychology — to  him  men  were  total 
entities  either  good  or  bad,  and  would  after  death  be  rewarded 
or  punished  for  their  actions  in  both  soul  and  body,  without 
too  curiously  inquiring  as  to  which  was  the  guilty  member  of 
the  partnership.  The  Essenes,  again,  lived  in  a  community 
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and  S  W  1  remarkable  f0r  their  PerSOTaI  pnrity 

and  Sabbath  observances:  John  was  an  ascetic,  liviL  in 

caves  and  feeding  on  locusts  and  wild  honey-and  in  all 

probability  cared  as  little  for  Sabbath  observance  as  Jesus 

himself  They  were  sticklers  for  the  Mosaic  Law;  John 

preached  baptism  and  repentance  only.  Nor  did  he  beW 

to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  ;  for  these  Pharisees  were  not 

ascetics  and  they  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the  contemplation 

o  tie  deliverance  of  Israel  from  a  foreign  yoke.  John,  on 

the  contrary,  abstained  entirely  from  Politics,  ursine  men 

to  repentance  as  a  condition  of  entrance  into  the  Messianic 

■kingdom.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  of  priestly  origin  ■  and 

what  with  his  sincerity,  inflexibility,  and  general  elevation  of 

ann  it  !s  not  unhkeJy  that  he  had  of  his  own  initiative  taken  to 

th,s  kind  of  Me  m  order  to  play  the  of  prophet  in  imitation 

Elijah;  and,  like  the  mendicants  of  the  Middle  A^cs 

retained  m  his  retreat  the  spirit  of  his  religion  without^ 

organized  ritual.  That  the  conception  John  had  formed  of 

God  was  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  Jesus  is  proved  ‘ 

first  of  aU  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  consented  to  be  baptized  by 

him,  and  secondly  from  the  similarity  in  their  views  of 

morality.  They  both  preached  repentance  for  the  remission 

of  sins, and  not  ceremonial  pnrity  and  observances;  a  chatum 

of  heart  and  not  of  mere  outward  action  and  behaviour 

They  both  had  collected  the  same  sort  of  people  around  them- 

he  poor,  the  outcast,  the  despised,  publicans,  soldiers,  tax- 

ga  erers,  etc.— and  both  heartily  hated  the  Pharisees,  whom 

they  characterized  as  a  generation  of  vipers.  But  when  the 

people  asked  them  what  they  were  to  do  after  repentance  a 

ci  erence  for  the  first  time  makes  itself  visible.  John  told 

n>se  who  had  two  coats  to  give  one  to  him  who  had  none  and 

o  do  the  same  with  food.  He  told  the  publicans  not  to  exact 

moie  than  was  their  due  •  the  sohh’prc  rm*  *  j  .  , 

man  nr  tn  hn  n  .’  soJdieis  not  to  do  violence  to  any 

“  be  «  ?!  ™ee>  “7  and,  moreover^ 

to  be  content  with  their  condition.  ~  ' 


Now  this  itself  is  good 
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Christian  morality — as  good  indeed  as  you  can  expect  to  find 
in  a  world  which  has  to  go  on  existing  from  age  to  age  and 
from  century  to  century — but  J esus  raised  this  morality,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  see  presently,  to  a  higher  power  if  I 
may  say  so,  to  a  transcendental  or  ideal  height.  Not  only  were 
you  to  give  one  of  your  coats  to  him  who  had  none,  but 
you  were  to  give  both  your  cloak  and  your  coat  also. 
But  what  we  have  to  point  out  here  is  that  both  these  codes 
of  morality  resulted,  and  could  only  result,  from  the  idea  of  a 
God  of  Love — the  only  difference  between  them  being  that 
while  with  John,  God  was  rather  the  God  of  the  old  Prophets, 
that  is  to  say  a  God  with  a  stern  face  of  Justice  towards  the 
world  l  with  Jesus,  God  carried  His  face  of  love  towards  the 
world,  the  Justice  being  but  means  and  instrument  of  it.  The 
consequence  vras  that  while  J olm  came  mortifvinff  himself  with 

*)  o 

every  form  of  austerity  and  asceticism,  as  a  propitiation  of 
God’s  justice  preliminary  to  the  out-pouring  of  God’s  love ; 
Jesus  came,  as  his  enemies  said,  eating  and  drinking — and  that 
because  in  all  the  creations  of  a  God  of  Love  he  found  beauty, 
harmony,  and  joy,  but  no  asceticism. 

And  now  occurred  the  incident  wdiich  of  all  others  had  in 
the  view  I  am  presenting  the  most  momentous  effects  on  the 
future  of  J  esus.  He  had  gone  to  J  ohn  to  be  baptized,  and  on 
coining  out  of  the  water  he  saw  in  vision  the  heavens  open,  and 
heard  the  voice  of  God  himself  saying. 4  Thou  art  my  beloved 
Son  in  whom  I  am  wrell  pleased.’  Now  in  those  pre-scientific 
days  the  one  thing  of  all  others  which  had  the  powder  of 
crystallizing  a  vague  uncertainty  of  opinion  or  belief  into  a 
perfect  assurance,  or  what  Cardinal  Newman  would  have  called 
a  real 4  assent/  was  the  vision.  Nearly  all  the  great  and  fiery 
propagandists  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  wrere  converted 
by  visions ;  St.  Paul,  for  example,  by  the  vision  of  the  risen 
Christ  on  his  w7ay  to  Damascus ;  Augustine,  who  had  wandered 
for  years  in  the  perplexing  mazes  of  Neo-Platonism  and 
Manicheeism,  ever  drawn  to  Christianity  and  yet  never  quite 


-  le  to  accept  it,  by  a  voice  he  heard  from  a  neighbouring 
^u-c  en  saying  and  oft  repeating  ^  words>  ,  ^  * 

Tei  tulhan  indeed  declares  that  nearly  all  the  conversions  of  his 
time  from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  were  brought  about  by 

vmons,  sleeping  or  waking.  Now  Jesus  must  long  have  felt 

ta,  m  the  I,ng„ge  tt9  time,  the  Sp.  of  GJ 

to  reveal  to  others  the  good  tidings  that  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  himself,  viz.,  that  God  was  a  God  of  Love  and 
not  merely  of  stern  and  inflexible  justice;  a  God  of  the  poor 
and  not  of  the  proud,  sanctimonious  Pharisee.  But  it  is 

Ztist r\thG-  eTUmStanCe  0f  llls  t0  John  the 

Baptist  to  be  baptized,  that  it  had  not  yet  occurred  to  him 

that  he  was  himself  the  Messiah.  It  is  more  probable  that,  like 

John,  he  had  only  felt  himself  called  upon  to  preach  the  c-00d 

news  that  had  been  revealed  to  him  of  the  nature  of  God  %ut 

"  1Cn  116  le“'d  John  with  aI1  the  authority  of  a  prophet 
announcing  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at  hid  ^ d 
peihaps  that  the  Messiah  was  even  now  in  their  midst  if-  •  ’  , 
bable  that  he  felt  within  himself  that  if  the  Messiah  were  as  wi' 
e  leved,  a  man  more  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  God  than  were 
o  iei  men  and  if  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  God  of  Love  were 
ommg,  who  so  likely  to  inaugurate  that  kingdom  as  the  man  to 
whom  the  true  nature  of  God  had  been  revealed. 

lhat  Jesus  was  recognized  by  John  as  the  Messiah  is  im 

ir’r  t?  of  those  pious  iegends  ^  ^ 

ei  the  fact  fen- when  John  afterwards  sent  his  disciples  to 

evtl "7  f  7  Whfher  he  were  indeed  the  Messiah  or  no  t 
evident he  must  still  have  been  in  doubt.  It  is  more  than  hlmlv 

Pronhet ”  ^  theold-  ConcePtion  of  the  Messiah  of  the 

Prophets,  as  one  who  was  to  come  in  earthly  power  and  iZ 

JesufL  sthe  of  IL  and  h  is  n0t  at  aI1  probable  tlmt 

esus,  m  spite  of  His  new-born  conception  of  God  as  a  God  of 

Lot,,  a  conception  which  demon, led  a  different  kind  of  Messhh 

tom  the  popular  one,  should  nevertheless  have  still  been  deeply 

nnhued  wr.h  ,h«  ids.  of  the  Messinh  which  he  hoT^S 
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with  his  mother's  milk.  So  that  the  vision  in  which  he  saw  the 
Heavens  opened  and  heard  the  voice  of  God  Himself  proclaim¬ 
ing  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  must  have  been  to  him  at  first  the 
source  of  no  little  perplexity.  The  Rabbis,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  taught  that  the  Messiah  would  lie  perdu  in  some  out  of 
the  wav  place,  until  suddenly  emerging  from  his  hiding-place, 
he  would  be  clothed  with  majesty  and  power,  and  coming  on 
the  clouds  of  Heaven  would  destroy  his  enemies  by  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils.  Could  it  really  be  possible  then,  that  he,  the 
carpenter  s  son,  who  had  grown  up  among  the  people  from  his 
infancy,  and  who  had  followed  his  fathers  trade  openly  and  in 
the  sight  of  all  from  his  youth  upwards,  could  be  the  Messiah0? 
It  seemed  unlikely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  current  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Messiah.  But  besides  the  lordly  conquering 
Messiah  of  Scripture,  was  there  not  another ;  the  lowly,  loving 
Messiah,  that  lay  concealed  in  Isaiah,  Zechariab,  and  the 
Psalms — the  Messiah  of  the  poor,  of  the  humble,  of  the 
wretched?  This  latter  view,  which  was  first  announced  by 
Jesus  himself,  was  the  only  view  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  to  be 
.observed,  which  was  consistent  with  his  new-born  conception  of 
God  as  a  God  of  pure  Love.  Or  might  it  not  be  still  possible 
that  God  should  intend., him  to  enact  the  role  of  both  these 
Messiahs— to  inaugurate  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  the  first,  the 
lordly  and  conquering  Messiah,  and  to  continue  it  as  the  second, 
the  peaceful,  the  loving  Messiah,  the  .Messiah  of  Zechariah, 
who  should  enter  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  bringing  peace  and 
salvation  with  him?  He  was  perplexed,  and,  like  Mahomet, 
retired  to  the  Wilderness  to  consider  himself,  and  by  fasting, 
prayer,  and  pondering  the  words  of  Scripture  to  wait  and  learn 
what  God  should  be  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  him. 

The  result  was  decisive.  :  With -the  passages  and  texts  of 
Scripture  bearing  on  both  types  of  Messiah  filling  his  mind  and 
heart,  it  first  seemed  to  him  in  his  fasting  state  that  if  God 
intended  him  for  the  role  of  a  Conquering  Messiah  He  would 
command  the  stones  to  be  made  bread  for  him.  But  no  miracle 
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being  performed,  he  remembered  the  words  of  -Deuteronomy 

that  man  “should  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.”  He  next  imagined 
himself  taken  up  into  a  high  mountain,  and  being  shown  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  World  which  the  Conquering  Messiah  was 
to  make  his  own ;  and  the  thought,  perhaps  the  wish,  crossed 
his  mind  of  how  glorious  it  would  be  to  possess  them.  It  may 
have  been  but  for  a  moment ;  but  if  the  real  Messiah  were  to 
come  to  exhibit  not  God’s  Power,  but  rather  His  conquering' 
Love,  this  was  clearly  a  temptation  of  his  lower  nature,  a 
temptation  of  the  Devil  as  it  was  called,  and  must  not  for  a 
moment  be  entertained.  For  he  immediately  remembered  the 
words  of  Deuteronomy,  “  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  Thy 
God  the  God  of  Love — “  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve,” 

that  is  to  say,  he  realized  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as 
he  had  newly  conceived  it,  must  be  his  aim— and  not  a  material 
and  earthly,  conquering  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  the  Devil. 
Again,  in  his  trance  or  ecstasy  he  remembered  the  passage  in 
Psahn  xci.  11,  12,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Messiah,  “  He  shall 
give  His  Angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 
They  shall  bear  thee  up  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone,” 
and  immediately  imagined  himself  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Temple,  only  to  wake  up  to  recoil  at  what  seemed  like  an 
attempt  to  force  the  hand  of  God  in  his  doubts  as  to  whether 
Iiis  word  could  be  relied  on.  He  remembered  how  the  children 
of  Israel  at  Massah,  when  they  were  disappointed  at  finding  no 
food,  began  to  question  whether  the  Lord  were  really  with  them 
or  not,  and  the  words  of  Deuteronomy  referring  to  that  event 
came  to  his  mind  (chap.  vi.  16)  ;  “  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord 
your  God.”  Once  and  for  all  he  put  behind  him  the  base 
thought^  and  the  struggle  was  over.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Messianic  v6k  he  had  to  play  was  that  of  the  gentle,  lowly 
Messiah,  come  to  reveal  the  nature  and  heart  of  God,  and  not 
the  kingly  Conquering  Messiah  of  the  great  mass  of  his 
countrymen— and  from  that  hour  he  never  wavered  in  his 
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belief,  or,  except  perhaps  at  the  very  last,  shrank  from  the 

sacrifices  it  demanded  of  him. 

Accordingly,  in  his  first  act  on  his  return  to  Galilee  after  his 
baptism  by  John,  he  struck  the  keynote  of  his  whole  future 
mission.  Entering  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  18), 
and  taking  up  the  Old  Testament  roll,  he  opened  at  Isaiah 
(chap.  lxi.  1)  and  read,  ‘  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me ; 
because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ; 
He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,’  and 
closing  the  book  returned  it  to  the  attendant,  remarking  as  he 
sat  down,  ‘  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.’  In 
these  few  words  we  have  his  view  of  what  the  Messiah  should 
be ;  this  was  the  kind  of  Messiah  he  himself  professed  to  be ; 
and  from  this  conception  he  never  again  swerved.  For  when 
John,  as  we  have  seen,  afterwards  sent  his  disciples  to  ask  him 
whether  he  really  were  the  Messiah  or  no,  he  simply  said,  ‘  Go 
and  show  John  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see,  the 
blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the 
poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them.’  Indeed,  the  more  he 
pondered,  the  more  he  'was  convinced  that  the  only  kind  of 
Messiah  that  could  possibly  bo  sent  from  a  God  of  Love 
must  be  a  comforter  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  lowlj , 
the  broken-hearted  ;  a  healer  of  the  deaf,  the  lame,  the 
blind ;  a  teacher  and  preacher  of  the  good  news  of  the  coming  of 
a  kingdom  of  the  people  of  God,  the  organizer  of  that  kingdom 
and  judge  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  those  who  sought  to 
enter  it.  To  him  the  old  conception  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
Conquering  King  was  now  an  anachronism,  an  absuiditv,  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  So  deeply,  indeed,  was  he  convinced, 
not  only  that  the  Old  Testament  would  bear  him  out  in  hi» 
new  view  of  the  Messiah,  but  also  (especially  after  his 
marvellous  miracles  of  healing)  that  it  would  bear  him  out  in 
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Ins  assertion  that  he  himself  was  the  Messiah,  that  he  could 
refer  the  Jews  who  rejected  him,  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
to  the  Scriptures  for  confirmation.  Now  of  all  the  Scriptures' 
the  passages  relating  to  the  Messiah  that  harmonized  most  with 
his  conception  of  a  God  of  Universal  Love,  and  seemed  as 
time  went  on  more  peculiarly  to  refer  to  himself,  and  had  the 
deepest  influence,  in  shaping  his  course,  were  those  we  have 
quoted  from  Isaiah — as  well  as  the  whole  of  chapter  liii 
beginning  with  the  third  verse,  “  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of 
men ;  ”  and  those,  again,  which  Matthew  quotes,  chapter  xii.,  18 
as  having  guided  the  conduct  of  Jesus  at  a  certain  juncture5 
“Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  have  chosen;  my  beloved  in 
whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased;  I  will  put  my  spirit  upon  him 
and  he  shall  show  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not 
strive  nor  cry ;  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the 
streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking  flax 
shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory. 
And  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust.” 


Here  it  were  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
deep  significance  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  had,  not 
only  for  the  Jews,  but  for  J  esus  himself.  To  begin  with  then 
we  may  say  that  from  the  time  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was 
closed,  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  were  believed  by  all 
the  Jews  to  contain  the  complete  will  of  God  in  regard  to 
every  thought  and  action  of  their  lives.  So  much  indeed 
was  this  the  case  that  when  the  plain  obvious  sense 

°U  f-  J3aSS‘lfe  Was  exhausted,  secondary  meanings  of 
all  kinds  which  could  be  construed  into  figures  and  types, 
mts  and,  forecasts  of  things  to  come,  were  supposed  to 
.behind  the  superficial  sense,  ready  to  be  extracted  from  it 
by  the  skilled  interpreter.  Now  to  this  purpose  certain  parts 
of  Senpture  lent  themselves  more  readily  than  others,  either 
because  they  were  couched  in  language  more  mystic  and 
intelligible,  or  because  the  meaning  they  had  had  for 
■  e  people  to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed  was  now 
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from  lapse  of  time  quite  irrecoverable.  Such,  more  especially, 
were  the  Prophets  and  Psalms,  which  accordingly,  when 
interpreted  in  a  mystic,  allegorical  sense,  could  be  shown  by 
the  ingenious  interpreter  to  yield  solutions  to  all  the  perplexing 
problems  of  the  time.  Of  these  problems  none  were  more 
interesting  than  the  nature  of  the  Messiah,  the  time  of 
his  coming,  and  the  role  he  was  to  play ;  and  on  them  all  the 
Kabbis  were  full  of  the  most  ingenious  subtleties.  With 
Jesus,  too,  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  its  prophetic 
portions,  was  of  unimpeachable  authority,  and  especially  on 
the  question  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Messiah. 
Accordingly,  when  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  God  was 
a  God  of  Love,  and  in  general  terms  that  he  himself  was  the 
Messiah,  there  was  no  way  by  which  he  could  learn  what 
specially  he  ought  to  do  at  critical  junctures  of  his  life,  but  by 
searching  the  bcriptures  for  passages  that  seemed  to  bear  on 
these  situations.  And  hence  the  meaning  of  the  constantly 
repeated  assertions  of  the  Evangelists  that  Jesus  did  this  or 
that  “  in  order  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled  ”  is  that 
he  did  it  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  as  laid  down 
beforehand  for  his  guidance  in  the  Scriptures. 

But  to  return.  If  any  further  test  were  required  to  convince 
Jesus  that  he  was  indeed  the  Messiah  of  God,  it  could  only  be 
the  degree  to  which  he  was  supported  in  his  action  as  the 
Messiah  of  the  poor  and  the  wretched,  by  God  Himself.  And 
here  the  result  again  was  decisive.  For  if  God  would  not 
interfere  to  justify  his  claim  to  the  Messiahship  after  the  old 
type,  that  is  to  say  as  a  Conquering  King  of  the  line  of  David, 
Jesus  yet  found  himself  supported  in  his  true  role  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  healing  Messiah  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Almighty. 
If  his  Heavenly  Father  had  failed  to  turn  stones  into  bread 
for  him,  to  bear  him  up  if  he  threw  himself  into  space,  or  to 
give  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  Messiah  of  the  poor,  of  the  afflicted,  of  the  oppressed,  he 
found  himself  backed  by  invincible  power.  Simple  hearts 
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flocked  to  him  in  crowds  to  hear  the  blessed  words  that  he 
spoke ;  at  his  lightest  word  the  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw, 
the  dumb  spoke,  the  dead  rose,  the  demons  were  cast  out  j  and 
amid  all  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him  from  the  populace, 
the  priests,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  he  walked  in  and  out 
unharmed. 

With  this  confirmation  in  the  external  world  of  that  of 
which  he  was  already  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  his  belief  in 
himself  and  his  mission  was  now  complete;  and  justly  so,  for 
all  the  tests  which  in  a  pre-scientific  age  could  be  appealed  to 
as  witnesses  to  truth  had  held  good  in  his  own  case.  First  and 
most  important  was  the  vision  itself  after  his  baptism,  in  which 
he  saw  the  heavens  open  and  heard  the  voice  of  God  Himself 
proclaiming  him  as  the  Messiah.  This  direct  declaration  and 
testimony  of  God  Himself  to  his  Messiahship  would  naturally 
have  been  the  strongest  evidence,  the  most  unimpeachable 
certificate  of  truth ;  but  falling  on  a  mind  imbued  with  the 
traditional  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  a  king,  coming  in  earthly 
power  and  glory,  it  produced  only  bewilderment  and  perplexity, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  world  of  doubts,  hesitations  and  uncertain- 
ties  which  it  needed  the  experiences  of  the  Wilderness  to 
resolve.  These  doubts  as  to  which  kind  of  Messiah  God 
intended  him  to  be  having  been  resolved  in  the  Wilderness  in 

the  way  we  have  seen,  he  again  emerged  clearly  convinced _ 

first  that  he  was  the  Messiah  of  God,  and  secondly  that  he  was 
not  the  kingly  Messiah  of  the  Pharisees,  in  whose  kingdom  the 
Prrests  and  Scribes  should  have  the  first  place,  but  the  lowly 
Messiah  of  the  prophets,  with  whom  the  poor,  the  outcast,  the 
simple-minded  should  occupy  the  chief  seats,  together  with  all 
those  still  capable  of  that  child-like  love  of  God  which  with  the 
Pharisees  had  been  eaten  out  by  formalism  and  spiritual  pride. 
And  this  conviction  was  still  further  deepened,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  only  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  itself,  but  by  the 
marvellous  success  that  attended  his  labours,  and  the  train  of 
miracles  and  wonders  that  accompanied  him.  With  the  Yvrord 
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of  God  Himself  out  of  Heaven,  with  the  Word  of  God  in 
Scripture,  and  with  the  Word  of  God  fulfilled  in  works  of 
mercy  and  power — with  all  these  uniting  their  assurance  that  he 
was  the  Messiah  of  God,  the  faith  of  Jesus  in  himself  was 
henceforth  unclouded,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  power  of 
imparting  his  spirit  to  those  whom  he  should  choose,  unbounded. 
So  entirely  indeed  had  the  event  justified  his  own  faith  that  he 
expected  like  results  to  follow  when  it  was  communicated  to 
others.  He  told  his  disciples  that  if  their  faith  was  but  as  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed  they  should  be  able  to  remove  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  he  straightway,  and  without  the  least  hesitation, 
proceeded  to  confer  on  them  the  power  of  handling  deadly 
■serpents,  of  treading  on  scorpions,  of  drinking  poison  without 
being  harmed,  as  well  as  of  healing  the  sick,  casting  out  devils 
<md  the  like  and  all  without  betraying  the  least  doubt  of  the 
•efficacy  of  his  gift  or  of  Ills  power  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

With  this  deep  and  well-founded  belief  in  his  own  Messiah- 
ship  went  an  equally  clear  conception  of  the  functions  of 
the  Messiah  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom ;  and 
as  his  belief  in  the  one  strengthened,  so  his  conception  of  the 
others  cleared — all  thought  of  the  one  involving  some  corre¬ 
sponding  thought  of  the  other.  And  here  again  his  beliefs 
were  the  outcome  at  once  of  historical  evolution  and  of  his  new 
■conception  of  the  nature  of  God.  But  to  see  this  distinctly 
we  must  again  refer  to  our  studies  of  Judaism  in  the  preceding 
-chapters.  To  begin  with  then,  it  will  be  remembered  that  up 
to  the  time  of  .the  Maccabees  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was  to  be 
■a  period  of  peace  and  worldly  prosperity  for  the  Jews  as  a 
nation,  and  was  to  he  inaugurated  either  by  God  Himself  or  by 
a  Messiah :  of  the  line  of  David.  But  either  way;  it  was  an 
Earthly  Kingdom  under  a  sovereign  exercising'  earthly  sway. 
After  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  revolt,  when  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  had  come  in  with  the  prophet  Daniel,  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  while  still  an  earthly  one,  was  to  be 
inaugurated  by  a  Messiah  who  should  play  the  double  role,  first 
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of  King,  to  put  down  the  heathen  powers  around,  and  then  of 
Judge,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  those  who  had  died  before  the 
Messianic  Age,  and  who  were  to  rise  again  in  their  bodies  to 
receive  punishment  or  reward  for  the  deeds  done  in  their 
former  earthly  existence.  In  both  the  old  and  the  new 
conception  the  Paradise  was  an  Earthly  one  and  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  while  the  Hell  was  in  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom  or  Gehenna,  close  by  the  western  valley  of  the  city. 

The  next  stage  of  evolution  we  should  expect  then  would  be 
that  of  a  purely  Judicial  Messiah,  as  the  first  had  been  a  purely 
kingly  and  the  second  a  kingly  and  judicial  combined.  Still 
there  was  the  work  of  organizing  the  kingdom  to  be  done 
before  the  world  could  be  judged;  and  without  a  temporal 
kmg  it  was  most  natural  that  the  judicial  Messiah  should  him¬ 
self  do  the  work  of  organizing  and  directing.  And  for  a  merely 
judicial  and  organizing  Messiah  to  be  believed  in  at  that  time 
when  ah  hearts  were  waiting  for  a  kingly  and  conquering  one, 
the  pature  of  God  must  change,  so  that  His  kingdom,  to  be  one 
with  that  nature,  should  be  one  not  of  secular  power  but  of 
mercy,  and  love.  And  this,  which  was  the  next  step  in 
evolution,  is  precisely  the  position  into  which  Jesus  was  forced 
by  his  new  conception  of  God  as  a  God  of  Love.  And  as  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  proud  Jewish  Jehovah  the  Chief  Priests, 
Elders,  Scribes  and  Pharisees  would  naturally  have  the  supreme 
place,  as  they  had  already  as  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  in 
the  existing  Jewish  State  ;  so  the  Messiah  of  a  God  of  Love 
would  so  organize  his  kingdom  that  the  weak,  the  lowly  the 
wretched  and  all  who  were  still  capable  of  reciprocating  that 
love  should  have  the  supreme  seats.  Both  the  function,  there¬ 
fore  of  the  Messiah  and  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
had  been  marked  out  for  Jesus  beforehand,  as  it  were,  by  the 
course  of  evolution,  which  demanded  as  its  next  step  a  total 
change  m  the  conception  men  had  of  the  nature  of  God. 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  then,  as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  in 
the  next  chapter,  was  a  kingdom  that  was  to  be  established  on 
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earth  by  God  Himself  in  the  near  future,  and  was  to  consist  of 
all  those  who  were  capable  of  reciprocating  the  Father  s  love, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile — the'  poor,  the  humble,  the  down¬ 
trodden,  the  outcast,  the  broken-hearted,  and  the  slave.  J  esus 
himself  as  the  Messiah,  was  to  be  the  organizer  of  this 
kingdom,  and  his  function  was  to  teach  men  what  were  the 
characteristics  of  mind  and  heart  necessary  to  enter  it — he 
himself  being  their  exemplar,  as  well  as  being  the  judge  as  to 
who  should  be  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  it.  This 
Kingdom  of  God  was  not  only  at  hand,  as  it  was  with  J olm, 
but  from  the  moment  that  Jesus  himself  set  out  to  organize  it, 
it  could  be  said  in  a  sense  to  be  already  here;  and  when  it 
should  have  been  preached  to  all  nations,  and  those  who  were 
worthy  had  been  got  together,  it  would  then  be  ushered  in  in 
its  visible  aspect  by  God  Himself,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  majesty  and  power.  Jesus 
would  then  take  his  place  on  the  throne,  and  on  his  right  and 
left  would  sit  his  disciples  as  judges  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel ;  the  good  being  rewarded  by  the  society  of  angels  and 
saints,  the  bad  being  punished  in  their  sight  in  the  fires 
eternally  smouldering  in  the  Valley  of  Gehenna.  To  go  about 
among  men  preaching  the  reality  of  this  kingdom,  which  it  is 
probable  Jesus  believed  would  come  in  his  own  life-time,  and, 
like  a  schoolmaster,  to  prepare  men  to  pass  into  it  by  Ms  own 
example,  was  henceforth  his  one  all-absorbing  function  in  his 
capacity  of  Messiah  of  a  God  of  Hove. 

And  now  we  have  to  ask  what  the  Code  of  Morality  was 
that  was  necessary  to  all  those  who  should  strive  to  enter  this 
kingdom  of  God  ?  To  begin  with,  we  may  remark  that  as  we 
saw  in  a  former  chapter,  it  must  have  been  a  deduction  from 
the  conception  which  Jesus  had  formed  to  himself  of  the  nature 
of  God.  And  as  for  the  first  time  in  the  Mstory  of  the  world, 
God  had  proclaimed  Himself  by  J  esus  to  be  a  God  of  Love,  so 
for  the  first  time,  love  to  .God  and  to  all  God’s  people,  Gentile 
and  Samaritan  as  well  as  Jew,  became  the  supreme  duty  of 
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man.  But  J ohn  the  Baptist,  it  will  he  remembered,  had  already- 
preached  the  practical  doctrine  of  loving  your  neighbour ;  for 
when  asked  by  his  followers  what  they  were  to  do,  he  replied. 
(Luke  iii.  11)  that  those  who  had  two  coats  were  to  give  one  to 
him  who  had  none,  and  the  same  in  regard  to  food.  Now  not 
only  is  this  good,  sound  morality,  but,  as  we  have  said,  good 
Christian  morality  as  well ;  and  indeed  it  is  probably  as  high  a 
code  as  can  ever  practically  be  realized  in  the  existing  state  of 
human  nature,  and  in  a  world  that  is  expected  to  continue .  But 
Jesus  had  heard  from  John  the  Baptist  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  was  at  hand,  even  at  the  door ;  and  believing  that  he  him¬ 
self  was  the  Messiah,  and  that  it  should  be  brought-  in  during 
his  own  life-time,  he  was  compelled  to  go  a  step  farther  and  to 
preach  a  morality  adapted  not  to  a  world  that  might  continue 
indefinitely,  but  to  a  kingdom  of  God — a  world  unhampered  by 
earthly  restrictions,  where  the  heart  was  free  to  follow  its  own 
better  nature,  free  from  all  the  temptations  and  necessities 
which  in  this  life  for  ever  pull  it  down.  It  was  a  transcendental 
morality  in  a  word,  a  morality  too  high  for  the  present  world, 
and  fitted  only,  as  indeed  it  was  intended,  for  a  world  where 
there  was,  as  J esus  said,  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage, 
but  where  men  should  be  as  the  angels  in  Heaven.  This  code 
of  morality  Jesus  illustrated  by  every  variety  of  concrete 
image.  Instead  of  giving  one  of  your  coats  to  the  man  who 
had  none,  as  John  had  enjoined,  you  were  to  give  both  cloak 
and  coat.  With  him  who  compelled  you  to  go  a  mile  you 
should  go  twain.  Lou  were  not  only  not  to  kill,  but  not  even 
to  be  angry  with  your  fellow-man,  not  even  to  call  him  a  good- 
for-nothing,  much  less  a  fool.  Not  only  must  you  not  commit 
adultery,  but  you  must  not  even  be  tempted  to  it.  You  must 
not  only  not  forswear  yourself,  but  you  must  not  swear  at  all; 
not  only  not  resist  evil,  but  turn  the  other  cheek  also.  You 
must  not  only  love  your  friends,  you  must  love  your 
enemies.  And  why?  That  you  may  be  perfect  like  your 
J  ather  in  Heaven.  So,  too,  all  exhibitions  of  vanity, 
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self-love,  ambition,  were  to  be  repressed  as  Inconsistent  witli 
the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yon  were  not  to  give 
alms  In  the  sight  of  men  and  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  as 
the  Pharisees  were  wont  to  do,  but  in  secret;  not  to  prav 
standing  in  the  market-place  or  synagogue  to  be  seen  of  men, 
but  in  your  closet ;  not  to  make  long  prayers  nor  put  on 
a  long  face  when  you  fasted,  hut  to  wash  the  face  and  anoint 
the  head  as  if  going  to  a  festival.  And  with  the  Kingdom  of 
God  even  at  the  door,  you  were  not  to  lay  up  money,  nor  take 
thought  for  your  life,  your  food,  or  your  raiment,  but  to  leave 
all,  like  the  birds  and  beasts,  to  your  heavenly  Father.  Such, 
in  brief,  was  the  Code  of  Morality  that  J esus  demanded  of  all 
those  who  were  candidates  for  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God — a  Code  of  Morality  not  for  the  present  world  or  for 
mortal  flesh  and  blood,  but  for  a  future  world  and  the 
companionship  of  angels  and  saints  ;  not  for  a  worldly  but  for  a 
millenial  kingdom ;  not  for  a  world  which  has  to  climb  to 
its  goal  by  slow  stages  of  civilization  and  progress,  but  for 
a  vrorld-consummation  close  at  hand ;  not  for  a  society  where 
political  economy  rules,  but  for  a  society  where  money 
is  of  no  value  and  where,  in  the  language  of  one  of 
the  old  Apocalyptic  writers,  the  earth  is  so  fruitful 
that  one  vine  produces  a  thousand  branches,  one  branch  a 
thousand  bunches,  one  bunch  a  thousand  grapes,  and  one  grape 
a  thousand  measures  of  wine ;  not  for  a  society  where  pride, 
vanity  and  ambition  rule,  but  for  one  where  the  last  shall  be 
first  and  the  first  last,  and  he  that  is  greatest  of  all  shall  be  the 
servant  of  all— -and  all  following  as  corollaries  from  the  two-fold 
fact  that  God  was  a  God  of  Love,  and  that  the  kingdom  for 
which  the  morality  was  designed  was  close  at  hand,  even  at  the 
very  door.  And  with  this  the  Religion  of  Jesus  becomes  a 
complete,  consistent,  and  harmonious  whole.  ;It  contains 
each  of  the  elements  which  we  have  seen  to  be  essential  to  all 
religions,  a  new  Conception  of  God,  a  new  Code  of  morality, 
and  a  new  Supernatural  Ideal.  The  new  conception  of  God  was 
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of  a  God  of  Love,  and  not  merely  a  God  capable  of  Love  on 
commandments  kept,  or  on  consideration  given,  as  in  Judaism. 
The  new  Code  of  Morality  corresponded  to  this  conception  of 
God,  and  consisted  in  the  duty  not  merely  of  universal  love, 
but  of  a  love  raised  to  the  transcendental  pitch  and  fitted N 
rather  for  the  society  of  angels  and  saints  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  than  for  the  work-a-day  world  of  fallible  men  and 
women.  The  new  Supernatural  Ideal,  again,  was  the  Kingdom 
of  God  which  was  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  immediate  future 
not  by  a  conquering  kingly  Messiah,  but  by  a  lowly  suffering 
one ;  and  was  to  consist  not  of  Priests  and  Pharisees,  but  of  the 
poor,  the  outcast,  the  weary,  the  heavy-laden,  and  all  the 
wretched. .  This  kingdom  was  to  be  ushered  in  by  some  great 
manifestation  of  Divine  power  in  the  life-time  of  Jesus*  and 
Jesus  himself  was  to  be  the  judge  as  to  who  were  or  were  not 
to  be  received  as  its  members. 

Such  was  the  new  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  new 
and  ideal  Code  of  Morality  founded  on  it— a  code  of  morality, 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  which  was  not  laid  aside  like  an  old 
coat  of  mail  when  the  kingdom  for  which  it  was  intended  and 
fitted  failed  to  appear,  but  was  emblazoned  on  high,  as  an  ideal, 
to  draw  on  the  nations  to  higher  and  higher  reaches  of 
civilization  aiid  progress— like  a  star  which,  although  always 
approached,  is  never  reached. 

So  far  then  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  consistent,  harmonious, 
and  complete  in  itself.  But  changes  were  now  to  be  made  in 
it  which,  although  in  no  way  affecting  its  essential  character, 
were  destined  to  furnish  the  starting-point  for  an  evolution 
which  was  to  alter  the  whole  future  of  Christianity.  For  both 
external  events  and  the  progress  of  his  own  thought 
necessitated  a  further  and  more  advanced  position  than  that 
which  he  had  up  to  now  held.  At  the  outset  it  is  probable 
that  Jesus  was  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
would  come  in  Ms  own  life-time.  But  the  reception  he  met 
with  from  the  rulers  of  the  people,  from  the  priests,  the  elders, 
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and  the  Pharisees,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  violent  end  that 
must  befall  all  those  who  could  be  proved  to  have  tampered  in 
any  way  with  the  Mosaic  Law,  or  attempted  to  alter  the 
established  worship; — he  himself  having  publicly  declared  that 
it  was  part  of  his  mission  to  set  aside  the  ^fosaic  ritual  as  well 
as  many  of  the  ordinances  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath,  divorce, 
etc.,  even  while  fulfilling  them  in  a  higher  sense  and  carrying 
them  to  a  higher  and  more  ideal  completion, — all  this  was  more 
and  more  borne  in  on  his  mind  as  time  went  on,  and  made  him 
forebode  that  his  life  might  be  forfeited  before  his  mission  was 
fulfilled.  But  this,  although  an  operative,  was  not  the  only  or 
indeed  the  main  factor  in  determining  the  new  course  of  action 
on  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  For,  as  we  saw,  from  the  time 
that  he  heard  G-od’s  own  voice  out  of  heaven  proclaiming 
him  the  Messiah,  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  specially  he 
was  expected  to  do  at  the  different  junctures  of  his  life, 
except  by  searching  the  Scriptures  for  the  supposed  references 
to  the  Messiah.  Of  these,  all  those  passages  that  referred  to  a 
kingly  Messiah  might  now  be  rejected  at  once  as  unworthy  of 
the  new  conception  of  the  nature  of  God  which  had  been 
revealed  to  him,  but  all  those  passages  that  seemed  to  point  to 
a  peaceful  Messiah,  to  a  Messiah  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  to 
a  teaching,  organizing,  and  judging  Messiah,  all  these  he  felt 
to  have  a  direct  and  peculiar  reference  to  himself ;  and  these 
he  pondered  deeply  at  each  stage  of  his  work  and  mission,  in 
order  to  learn  v'hat  the  will  of  God  in  reference  to  himself  and 
his  future  course  of  conduct  specially  was.  Now  of  all  these 
references,  those  in  Isaiah  on  the  suffering  “  Servant  of  God  ” 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  explicit  and  pointed.  It  is 
probable  that,  at  the  outset  of  his  ministry,  he  considered  him¬ 
self  commissioned  to  bring  salvation  to  the  Jews  alone.  At 
any  rate,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  disciples  that  they 
were  not  to  go  into  the  cities  of  the  Gentiles  or  to  the 
Samaritans ;  and  to  the  Canaanitish  woman,  who  wished  him 
to  heal  her  daughter,  he  said  that  he  was  sent  only  to  the  lost 
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sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  But  the  more  he  pondered  the 
supposed  references  to  himself  in  Isaiah,  as  well  as  the  logical 
implications  that  flowed  from  his  new  view  of  the  nature  of 
God,  the  more  he  became  convinced  of  two  things.  First,  that, 
his  mission  was  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  Jews;  and 
secondly,  that  he  must  suffer  and  perhaps  die  for  the  cause. 
In  Isaiah,  chap.  xlii.  is  written,  “I,  the  Lord,  have  called  thee 
in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine  hand,  and  will  keep  thee, 
and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners 
from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison 
house, 5  etc.  Again,  in  Hosea,  vi.  2,  it  says,  “  In  the  third  day 
he  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight.”  In  Isaiah 
chap.  Iiii.  5,  12,  “Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our 
sicknesses.  ...  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  and 
bruised  for  our  iniquities,”  etc.  “  And  he  was  numbered  with 
the  transgressors,  and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many  and  made  inter- 
cession  for  the  transgressors/5  etc. 

Accordingly,  for  about  six  months  or  a  year  before  his 
death,  he  began  to  announce  to  his  disciples  his  intention  of 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  carry  out  the  programme  marked  out 
for  him  by  the  Prophets.  This  programme  is  given  in  almost 
the  same  words  by  all  the  Evangelists,  and,  according  to  them 
was  as  follows  :  He  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  chief  priests- 
and  scribes,  who  were  to  condemn  him  to  death  and  deliver 
him  over  to  the  Gentiles,  who  in  turn  would  mock  and  scouree 
him,  and  spit  upon  him,  and  kill  him,  and  the  third  day  he 
siould  rise  again.  Now,  as  with  the  exception  of  the  passage 
rom  Hosea,  where  he  was  to  rise  on  the  third  day,  the 
other  details  of  his  being  delivered  to  the  Gentiles  to  be 
mocked,  and  scourged,  and  spat  upon,  and  crucified,  are  nowhere 
definitively  stated  by  the  Prophets,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  not  foreseen  by  Jesus,  but  were  added  by  the  Evangelists 
a  tei  the  event.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
thought  that  he  was  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  suffer,  and 
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perhaps  to  die,  now  took  entire  possession  of  his  mind.  Not 
that  this  new  plan  made  any  difference  in  his  religious  scheme. 
His  conception  of  God  remained  the  same;  his  Code  of 
Morality  the  same ;  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  the  same ; 
and  Himself,  as  judge  of  those  who  were  to  he  admitted  into  it, 
the  same.  The  only  difference  was  that  instead  of  living  to 
see  it  and  inaugurate  it,  he  should  first  suffer  death  and  go  up 
into  heaven,  to  return  again,  as  he  told  the  High  Priest,  u  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven  and  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  power.59 

But  although  this  new  conviction  of  Jesus  that  he  should 
have  to  suffer  and  perhaps  to  die  before  the  Kingdom  of  God 
could  come,  made  no  difference  in  his  scheme  of  salvation  for 
men,  still  when  his  suffering  and  death  actually  came  to  pass, 
they  had  the  most  profound  effect  on  the  future  of  Christianity. 
His  resurrection  and  ascension  into  Heaven,  there  to  remain 
with  God  until  his  second  coming,  had  this  as  its  first  result, — 
that  it  gave  Jesus  a  relationship  to  God,  the  relation  of 
Son,  peculiar  to  himself  alone ;  and  when  this  had  had 
time  to  sink  into  the  minds  of  men,  it  was  inevitable  that  it 
should  raise  the  conception  of  the  Messiah  from  that  of  a  man 
more  highly  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  than  other  men,  to 
that  of  a  God  himself.  That  a  man  should  die  for  other  men 
would  have  been  glorious,  but  that  God  Himself  should  die  for 
men  (unlike  all  the  Pagan  deities  who  lived  only  to  exploit 
them), — -this  it  was  that  made  the  future  of  Christianity.  Not 
J  3sus  the  mediator,  organizer,  and  inaugurator  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  Christ  crucified  and  risen — this  wns  the  thought 
that  contained  within  itself  the  germ  of  all  future  develop¬ 
ments.  The  mere  abstract  idea  of  a  God  of  Love  would  have 
soon  been  eaten  away,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Job,  by  the 
corroding  spectacle  of  the  injustice  and  evil  in  the  world ;  but 
the  conception  of  a  God  dying  for  man,  while  it  admitted  the 
existence  of  evil  in  the  world  (with  which  an  omnipotent  God 
of  pure  Love  would  have  been  inconsistent)  showed  man  also 
the  way  to  conquer  it,  viz.,  by  reinforcing  himself  against  the 
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evil  both  in  himself  and  others  by  calling  into  the  field  the 
great  Captain  of  his  Salvation  who  had  suffered  and  died  for 
Him.  But  this  which  made  the  fortune  of  Christianity  in  the 
Pagan  world,  rent  it  violently  from  Judaism;  for  a  crucified 
Messiah  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  an  absurdity  and  an 
impossibility .  F or  did  not  God  Himself  lay  it  down  in  His  own 
Law  (Deuteronomy,  chap,  xxi.,  23),  “  He  that  is  hanged  on  a 
tree  is  accursed  of  God.”  And  yet  in  this  crucified  and  risen 
Christ  the  whole  of  Pauline  Christianity,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
following  chapter,  and  the  entire  future  of  the  Church  lay 
concealed. 

But  to  return : — let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  this  new 
conviction  of  Jesus  as  to  his  sufferings  and  death  on  his 
disciples.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  only  shortly  before  he 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  that  the  disciples  fully 
realized  that  Jesus  was  himself  the  Messiah  that  should  come, 
and  not  merely,  like  John,  the  preacher  of  his  coming;  and 
this  belief  they  had  reached  by  the  most  gradual  stages’.  It 
was  only,  indeed,  after  the  exhibition  of  his  marvellous  powers 
as  a  miracle- worker  that  Jesus  could  venture  to  declare  that 
He  was  himself  the  Messiah.  Before  that,  there  was  nothin* 
to  suggest  any  connexion;  and  you  might  as  well  have  seized 
the  first  man  you  met  and  expected  them  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  traditional  Messiah  as  that  Jesus  was.  He  was  a  poor 
carpenter’s  son,  known  of  all  from  his  youth  upwards,  without 
wealth,  connexions,  birth,  or  personal  appearance  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  miscellaneous  multitude  of  his  countrymen. 
He  bad  not  come  on  the  clouds  of  Heaven  to  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  but  had  been  born  in  their  midst  and  had  walked  in 
and  out  among  them  from  his  boyhood  upwards.  And  it  would 
appear  almost  certain  that  even  after  the  vision  in  which  he 
had  heard  the  voice  of  God  saying  to  him  “Thau  art  my 
beloved  son,  ’  he  had  kept  his  conviction  of  his  Messiahship  in 
his  own  breast,  and  had  gone  about  ostensibly  as  the  preacher 
and  announcer  of  the  kingdom  of  God  merely.  For  the  train 
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of  thought  by  which  he  had  been  led  to  a  belief  in  his  own 
Messiahship  was  all  so  personal  and  peculiar  to  himself,  that 
without  a  long  novitiate  it  was  not  easily  transferable  to  other 
minds.  The  new  conception  he  had  formed  of  the  nature 
of  God,  for  example,  which  was  the  starting-point  from 
which  all  else  followed,  'was  in  a  manner  incommunicable ; 
•and,  except  in  connexion  with  after  circumstances  and 
•events,  was  not  demonstrable  by  any  human  arguments. 
The  vision,  too,  in  which  he  saw  the  spirit  of  God  descend¬ 
ing  on  him,  and  heard  the  voice  from  Heaven  proclaiming 
him  the  Messiah,  was  a  quite  peculiar  and  personal  experience 
not  transferable  to  others.  So,  too,  the  conception  which 
he  had  formed  of  the  Messiah  as  a  lowly,  humble,  and 
nnwarlike  Saviour,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief, 
had  to  be  extracted  piecemeal  from  detached  passages  in  the 
Psalms,  minor  Prophets,  and  Isaiah.  The  suffering  66  Servant  of 
God”  in  Isaiah,  to  which  Jesus  appealed  in  support  of  his 
claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  was  believed  by  the  Jews  then,  as  it  is 
by  modem  critics,  not  to  refer  to  the  Messiah  at  all,  hut  to  the 
Jewish  remnant,  the  ideal  Israel,  the  Israel  of  God.  It  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  therefore,  that  this  conception  of  the 
Messiah  could  only  have  been  very  gradually  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  disciples.  Indeed,  had  it  been  boldly  announced 
by  Jesus  from  the  first,  and  before  his  wonderful  success  as  a 
Healer  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  disciples  for  it,  he  would 
probably  have  been  taken  for  a  madman  rather  than  for  the 
Messiah.  Hot  only  was  his  character  of  wonder-worker  the 
mainstay  of  the  belief  of  the  early  Christians  in  his  Messiahship 
(as  we  see  from  the  earliest  Gospel,  that  of  Mark,  where  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  entirely  absent,  and  where  he  figures 
mainly  as  the  great  Thaumaturgist),  but  it  has  been,  together 
with  the  resurrection,  the  mainstay  of  the  faith  of  the  Church 
in  his  Messiahship  down  to  this  day. 

It  was,  then,  only  after  his  preternatural  powers  had  been 
demonstrated  to  the  belief  and  satisfaction  of  all,  that  he  felt 
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himself  justified  m  hinting  to  his  disciples  that  he  himself  was 
the  Messiah  who  was  to  come.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
He  was  on  the  way  to  Cassarea  Philippi  just  before  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  when  he  suddenly  turned  to  his  disciples 
and  asked  them  who  the  people  thought  he  was.  They  replied 
that  some  thought  him  to  be  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elijah, 
and  others  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets  that  were  to 
precede  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  He  then  went  on  to  ask 
more .  pointedly  who  they  thought  he  was,  to  which  Peter, 
speaking  probably  for  the  others  as  well  as  himself,  replied' 
“Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.”  So 
pleased  was  Jesus  with  this  reply,  which  he  felt  could  only  have 
come  from  the  Spirit  of  God  putting  it  into  the  mind  of  Peter, 
and  that  flesh  and  blood  could  never  have  imagined  it,  that  he 
forthwith  blessed  him  and  gave  him  the  keys  of  the  Kino-dom 
of  Heaven,  that  is  to  say,  made  him  the  judge  along' "with 
himself  of  those  who  were  to  enter  the  coming  Kingdom 
of  God.  And  now  that  this  was  understood  by  his  disciples 
he  began  to  unfold  to  them  those  portions  of  his  scheme  which 
had  long  been  silently  maturing  in  his  mind,  and  which 
referred  to  the  course  events  were  taking,  as  well  as  to  the  role 
which  the  Scriptures  had  mapped  out  for  him.  For  from  this 
time,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Matthew,  Jesus  began  to 
s  owhis  disciples  that  he  must  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  there  to 
suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  Scribes, 
and  to  be  killed,  and  to  rise  again  the  third  day.  But  the 
isciples  although  able  without  too  great  a  shock  to  their 
traditional  prejudices  to  exchange  a  Kingly  Messiah  for  a 
Mn-acle- working  one,  were  not  prepared  to  accept  with  the  ■ 
same  readiness  a  Messiah  who,  with  all  these  miraculous  powers, 

6  ould  allow  hlmseIf  to  sufferand  die  at  the  hands  of  the  people  — 
much  less  at  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles.  For  on  any  hypothesis 
whether  as  King  or  Wonder-worker,  the  Messiah  was  one  who 
was  to  deliver  Israel  from  Gentile  domination,  as  well  as  to 
introduce  a  reign  of  justice  and  righteousness  on  the  earth 


Accordingly  when  this  remark  of  Jesus  as  to  his  suffering  and 
death  was  made  to  the  people  standing  round,  Peter,  who  was 
unable  to  conceive  of  a  Messiah  who  should  die,  feeling  that  it 
would  ruin  the  cause  and  prevent  people  from  believing  him  to 
be  the  Messiah  at  all,  took  him  aside  and  expostulated  with 
him  on  the  imprudence  of  speaking  thus  openly  of  his  sufferings 
and  death,  as  being  sure  to  alienate  from  him  the  sympathy  of 
many  of  his  followers.  But  Jesus  turned  on  him  and  said, 
«  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things 
of  God,  but  the  things  of  men.”  And  then  it  was  that  the 
effect  of  this  change  of  outlook  began  to  show  itself  in  his 
relations  with  his  disciples.  The  tone  was  no  longer  pitched 
in  the  joyous,  happy  strain  of  the  early  days  of  Galilee,  when 
he  sent  them  out  into  the  world  on  their  evangelical  mission, 
telling  them  to  take  with  them  neither  money  nor  changes  of 
garment,  to  have  no  care  or  anxiety  for  the  morrow,  but  to  go 
from  door  to  door  joyously  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
coming  Kingdom  of  God,  and  lightly  shaking  the  dust  off  their 
feet  from  those  places  that  would  not  receive  them — ready 
when  the  Lord  should  come  to  rush  in  with  impetuous  violence, 
and  in  triumph  to  take  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  force,  and 
to  seat  themselves  on  the  right  and  left  hand  of  Jesus  as 
judges  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel.  Now  all  was  changed, 
and  the  tone  was  one  of  gloom,  foreboding  and  sorrow.  They 
were  told  that  they,  like  himself,  would  have  to  pass  through 
much  tribulation  before  the  Kingdom  of  God  should  come ; 
that  they  would  have  to  take  up  their  cross,  prepared  like  him 
to  lose  their  life  now,  if  they  were  to  attain  to  life  eternal  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  when  he  should  return  with  his  angels  to 
establish  it  in  the  glory  of  his  Father.  And  so  they  journeyed 
up  to  Jerusalem,  pausing  here  and  there,  while  Jesus  worked 
miracles  of  healing  as  he  went  along,  or  discussed  with  his 
disciples  his  future  prospects ;  still  in  his  uncertainty  charging 
them  not  to  make  known  to  the  multitude  that  he  was  the 
Messiah.  In  this  way  they  journeyed  on,  he  firmly  resolved  in 
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his  own  mind  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  course  marked  out 
for  him  by  the  Prophets,  while  leaving  the  means  and  the  issue 
to  God  ;  they,  hopeful  and  confident  in  their  Master’s  power. 
When  they  came  within  sight  of  the  city  the  difficulty  the 
disciples  felt  in  understanding  the  attitude  of  Jesus  does  not 
seem  to  have  lessened.  They  were  convinced,  in  spite  of  his 
repeated  protestations  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Messiah  would 
not  be  permitted  to  die  either  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  or  of 
the  Gentiles.  There  was  no  warrant,  either  in  popular  tradition 
oi  in  Scripture,  for  a  Messiah  who  should  have  to  come  a 
second  time  to  complete  a  work  left  unfinished  at  the  first 
coming ;  and  this  was  what  his  death  would  mean.  Jesus  was 
eithei,  therefore,  not  the  Miessiah  at  all,  or  if  he  were,  he  would 
not  be  permitted  by  God  to  die.  But  since  Csesarea  Philippi 
they  had  no  longer  the  least  shade  of  doubt  as  to  his  Messiah- 
ship.  The  conclusion  then  was  obvious — he  was  not  to  die. 

Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  although  filled  with  the  conception 
of  the  suffering  that  lay  before  him,  if  not  of  his  death,  was 
more  or  less  perplexed  and  distracted  by  the  conflicting  bearings 

of  the  various  texts  which  he  believed  to  refer  to  himself _ and 

it  is  in  this  perplexity,  as  we  shall  now  see,  that  I  find  the  key 
to  his  whole  subsequent  procedure.  The  general  tenor  of  most 
of  them  was  that  he  should  suffer  and  probably  die ;  and  if  so, 
his  second  advent,  although  foreign  to  the  Jewish  conception 
of  the  Messiah,  would  be  rendered  certain  by  the  prophecy  in 
Daniel  which  he  now  often  quoted  as  referring  to  himself,  the 
piophecy,  viz.,  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  was  to  come  on  the 
clouds  of  Heaven.  Accordingly,  when  the  little  party  had 
come  in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  disciples  began  to  exult  in 
the  immediate  prospect  of  the  kingdom  being  ushered  in  (Luke 
xix.  11),  Jesus  was  again  obliged  to  repress  their  ardour  by 
assuring  them  that  he  should  have  to  die  and  leave  them  for  a 
while,  and  that  much  would  have  to  be  done  and  endured  both 
by  them  and  himself  before  the  Kingdom  of  God  should  come. 
To  enforce  the  lesson  he  told  them  the  par-able  of  the  nobleman 
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who  on  going  into  a  far  country,  left  his  servants  ten,  five,  and 
one  pound  respectively,  with  the  charge  that  they  were  to 
occupy  till  he  returned,  and  pointed  out  to  the  disciples,  who 
apparently  imagined  that  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but 
to  enter  in  and  take  their  seats  beside  him,  that  like  the  man 
who  hid  his  one  pound  in  a  napkin,  they  would  be  punished 
for  any  slackening  of  their  efforts  in  the  cause  by  exclusion 
from  the  Kingdom.  But  he  hastened  to  give  them  assurance 
that  he  would  not  leave  them  always,  but  would  soon  again 
return,  by  adding,  “  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  there  be  some 
of  them  that  stand  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they 
have  seen  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  with  power  ”  (Mark  ix.  1). 
So  far  all  seemed  clear  and  explicit.  But  observe  there  were 
other  passages  which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  kingdom  would 
be  established  by  God  Himself  without  the  necessity  of  the 
death  of  the  Messiah ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  passages 
suggesting  this  view  were  precisely  the  ones  which  J esus  had 
selected  for  himself  to  regulate  the  mode  of  his  public  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  passages  in  question  is  Zech. 
ix.  9,  where  it  is  said,  “Bejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion; 
shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ;  behold,  thy  king  cometh 
unto  thee ;  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.”  And 
that  it  was  to  be  a  peaceful  kingdom  established  by  God 
Himself  without  any  necessity  for  the  Messiah’s  suffering 
and  death,  is  apparent  from  the  next  verse,  where  it  is 
said,  “And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  from  Ephraim,  and 
the  horse  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  battle-bow  shall  be  cut 
off :  and  he  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  heathen  :  and  his 
dominion  shall  be  from  sea  even  to  sea,  and  from  the  river 
even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  So  deeply  indeed  was  J  esus 
convinced  that  this  prophecy  referred  to  himself,  that  he  had 
an  ass  brought  him,  and  rode  into  J erusalem  on  it  amid  the 
shoutings  and  hosannas  and  waving  of  palm-branches  of  his 
disciples  and  followers ;  and  when  reproached  by  the  Pharisees 
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for  permitting  this  demonstration,  he  replied  that  it  was  out 
of  the  mouths  of  simple  folk  like  these  that  God  proclaimed 
the  truth,  and  that,  were  they  to  be  silent,  the  very  stones 
would  cry  out  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 


Here  then  were  two  series  of  apparently  conflicting 
prophecies,  bearing  evidently  each  on  himself ;  and  between 
the  two  he  seems  to  have  fluctuated  in  restless  alternation ; 
now,  in  his  happier  moments,  and  perhaps  under  the  stimulus 
of  his  disciples’  hopes,  seeming  to  feel  that  God  would  come  to 
his  assistance  and  bring  in  the  kingdom  without  the  necessity 
of  his  death ;  and  now,  in  his  deeper  and  probably  more 
habitual  mood,  resigning  himself  to  those  that  seemed  clearly 
to  foreshadow  his  suffering  and  death.  The  effect  of  this 
strain  and  tension  of  mind,  of  this  uncertainty  as  to  what  amid 
these  cross-currents  of  prophecy  should  next  befall  him,  was  a 
state  of  agitation,  anxiety,  exaltation,  and  impatience,  which 
was  unknown  in  his  earlier  time,  when  as  the  simple  bringer  of 
the  good  tidings  he  walked  calm  and  serene  among  the  ^fields 
and  beneath  the  skies  of  his  beloved  Galilee,  not  yet  having 
assumed  his  high  Messianic  role.  He  became  uncertain  and 


capricious  in  his  moods,  stormy  gusts  of  violence  and  suspicion 
alternated  with  and  passed  again  into  his  old  habitual  calm; 
the  old  sweetness,  dignity,  and  serenity  intervening  as  lull  and 
pause  between  the  conflicting  and  rapidly  alternating  fits  of 
violence,  pathos,  exaltation,  and  despair.  The  first  recorded 
outbreak  was  shortly  after  he  had  entered  the  city,  when 
going  to  the  Temple  and  seeing  the  money-changers  and 
sellers  of  beasts  of  sacrifice  chaffering  and  haggling  over  the  gains 
which  the  Temple  brought  them,  and  remembering  the  words 
of  Isaiah  that  God’s  house  was  a  “house  of  prayer  for  all 
people,”  and  of  Jeremiah  that  they  had  made  it  “a  den 
of  thieves,  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  violently  overturn  the 
tables  of  the  money-changers  and  the  seats  of  those  engaged  in 
selling  doves,  and  stopped  all  those  who  were  to  be  seen  carrying 
vessels  through  the  Temple  Courts.  All  his  actions  arc  now 
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performed  in  this  high  state  of  tension  and  exaltation.  -  He 
goes  out  to  Bethany  and  coming  to  a  fig-tree  with  leaves  on  it 
and  no  fruit,  he,  being  hungry,  condemns  it  as  if  it  had  been  a 
conscious  offender,  to  a  state  of  sterility  for  ever.  Highly- 
strained  metaphors  and  strong  hyperboles  can  alone  express 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  he 
denounces  as  serpents,  vipers,  hypocrites,  whose  chance  of 
entering  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
very  publicans  and  harlots,  is  small.  Even  the  Temple  he 
speaks  of  with  scant  respect ;  and  its  perpetuity,  which  to  the 
Jews  was  as  secure  as  if  its  foundations  were  rooted  in  eternity, 
he  disposes  of  by  a  wave  of  his  hand,  as  if  it  were  an  air-castle 
or  a  dream.  His  ideas  are  so  boundless,  his  exaltation  so  intense 
and  keen,  that  he  feels  himself  equal  to  a  world  in  arms.  He 
talks  much  and  frequently  of  his  coming  on  the  clouds  of 
Heaven ;  parries  and  thrusts  with  the  Pharisees  and  Saducees 
with  the  greatest  lightness  and  dexterity ;  disposing  with  the 
ease  of  a  skilled  fencer  of  all  attempts  to  entrap  or  puzzle  him 
on  such  questions  as  the  authority  of  Caesar,  the  resurrection 
in  relation  to  the  Levirate  law,  etc.,  going  into  the  infinite 
subtleties  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  meeting  the  objection  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  the  Son  of  David,  etc.,  with  ■  a  zest 
and  subtlety  worthy  of  the  Scribes  themselves. 

But  as  time  went  on,  and  still  no  sign  of  the  intervention  of 
God  anywhere  appeared,  the  intermittent  hope  of  a  continuous, 
peaceful  triumph,  which  the  Zechariah  prophesy  had  inspired, 
began  to  grow  dim  and  cold ;  and  the  old  habitual  feeling  that 
he  must  suffer  and  die,  with  all  the  texts  in  which  he  was  to 
give  his.  life  a  ransom  for  many,  came  back  to  him  in  all  its 
force,  bringing  with  it  all  the  old  sweetness,  dignity,  pathos 
and  resignation.  With  the  sure  premonition  of  his  doom  he 
prepared  his  last  meal  with  his  disciples ;  breaking  the  bread 
and  drinking  the  wine  with  words  ever  memorable  for  them 
dignity,  beauty,  and  sweet  serenity.  But  his  feelings  were  at 
too  high  a  pitch  of  tension  to  maintain  except  for  moments  this 
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serenity  and  repose ;  and  before  they  had  well  sat  down  he  had 
begun  again,  while  admitting  the  necessity  of  his  death,  to  heap 
c  enunciations  of  woe  on  those  who  should  betray  him.  The 
meal  finished,  after  singing  a  hymn  they  went  out  into  the 
street,  and  as  they  wandered  along,  Jesus  knowing  the  shock 

T0"  aDd  dlsaPPointment  with  which  his  disciples  would 
receive  the  news  that  he  had  been  taken,  said  to  them,  “  AH  ye 
shall  be  offended  in  me  this  night,”  justifying  himself 
however,  as  usual,  by  the  words  of  prophesy  which  he  felt’ 
were  intended  for  him,  “I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and 

fItreeP-%nhe/°Ck  ShaI1  be  scattered  abroad” 

(  .  xxvi  31).  But  at  the  same  time  to  recover  the 

g  ound  which  m  spite  of  their  protestations,  he  knew  must  be 

st  by  his  admission,  he  appealed  to  the  Jewish  belief  that 

none  could  rise  from  the  dead  but  the  elect  of  God,  by  addino- 

But  after  lam  raised  up  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee" 

at  •  “  f  7  had  ^  b<*°“  their  undyin. 

afiegiance  and  devotion  (Peter,  as  usual,  with  special  ardour)" 

he  turned  on  him  and  said,  -Before  the  cock  crows  thou  shalt 

deny  me  thrice.  ’  Arrived  at  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  hi  - 

IXoTj  YgHrid  t0  PretematUral  Pitch  V  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Judas,  he  charged  the  rest  of  them  to  watch  and  pray 

lest  they,  too,  should  enter  into  temptation  to  betray  or  desert 

m.  In  this  extreme  agitation  of  mind  he  completely  loses  for 

moments  his  self-control,  twice  falling  on  his  Um, 

fervently  to  God  tin,  He  w„„,d 

ness  and  death  from  him,  and  only  completely  resigning  himself 

at  t/6-  i”?  WU1  When  hC  Saw  the  arraed  multitude  with  Judas 
their  head  approaching  him  from  the  distance.  This  tone  of 

wffhte  maintaifed  thr°«ghout  his  trial,  claiming  for 

by  the  hS  T  tV7  •  i d  impreS8i—>  whaa  challenged 
by  the  High  Priest,  the  title  of  King  of  the  Jews  which  he 

had  received  from  Zechariah;  but  exhibiting  a  glimpse  of  the 

of' hi?  r?  tCh  had  n°W  b6COme  a  S6ttIed  c°nviction 
of  ks  Me,  when  he  quietly  but  proudly  added,  -And 
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henceforth  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.”  But 
however  violent  and  sudden  may  have  been  the  fluctuations 
and  alternations  of  mood  during  these  last  hours,  Jesus 
never  seems  to  have  let  go  the  secure  thread  of  Prophecy  as 
guide  in  the  maze  of  conflicting  alternatives,  but  at  each 
juncture  up  to  the  very  gate  of  death,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
Evangelists,  let  his  conduct  and  action  be  guided  by  it  down 
even  to  the  most  trivial  particulars ;  as,  for  example,  when  on 
the  cross,  knowing,  as  the  Evangelist  says,  that  all  things  were 
•accomplished,  he  said  “  I  thirst,5’ in  order  that  the  Scripture 
might  be  fulfilled,  which  says,  “  In  my  thirst  they  gave  me 
vinegar  to  drink.”  All,  however,  -was  now  soon  to  be  over, 
and  Jesus,  still  hoping  against  hope  that  the  Zechariah 
prophecies  would  prove  true  and  that  God  would  even  yet 
intervene  for  his  rescue  and  release,  but  finding  that  it  was  not 
so  to  be,  with  the  loud  cry  of  despair  on  his  lips,  “  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?  ”  expired. 

And  so  passed  away  in  his  prime  and  with  a  cry  of  anguish 
and  despair,  this  great  and  beautiful  spirit,  more  fruitful  for 
humanity  in  his  death  than  in  his  life ;  leaving  his  poor 
disciples  not  only  mourning  and  forsaken  but  utterly  dumb¬ 
founded  and  perplexed.  For  a  Messiah  to  die  had  seemed 
to  them  simply  impossible,  and  now  that  he  was  dead,  his 
resurrection  would  have  been  to  their  minds  an  equal 
impossibility.  But  this  mood  did  not  last  long,  for  the 
resurrection,  in  which  they  firmly  believed,  following  closely 
after,  swiftly  reassured  them.  It  was  the  one  thing  needed  to 
enable  them  to  weave  together  the  scattered  threads  of  his 
eventful  life  and  teaching,  never  before  really  understood  by 
them,  into  a  single,  continuous,  harmonious,  and  consistent 
whole.  It  was  the  last  proof  needed  to  convince  them  of  his 
Messiahship ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  no  one  could  be  conceived 
as  rising  from  the  dead  before  the  Judgment,  unless  he  were 
indeed  like  Enoch  and  Elijah  one  of  the  elect  of  God;  and 
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they  were  satisfied.  And  this  it  was,  which  now  uniting  with 
the  memories  of  his  miraculous  powers  and  of  those  appeals  to 
Scripture  in  which  they  now  saw  every  action  of  his  life  fore¬ 
shadowed  ;  this  with  the  remembrance  of  his  beautiful 
character,  his  serene  wisdom,  and  the  new  and  blessed  emotion 
inspired  by  his  revelation  of  the  Father’s  love ;  this,  together 
with  the  aroma  left  behind  by  it  all,  and  which  has  sweetened 
the  centuries  all  this,  with  the  steady  light  shining  in  the 
surrounding  gloom,  of  his  return  in  glory  when  they  should 
take  their  seats  by  the  side  of  their  beloved  Master,  united  to 
produce  a  conviction  which  never  again  wavered  or  grew  dim, 
but  kept  alive  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  very  presence  of 
Jesus  himself  in  the  ever-recurring  sacramental  meals,  launched 
Christianity  on  its  world -conquering  career.  How  it  fared 
with  It  afterwards,  what  evolution  it  underwent  in  the  minds  of 
men  as  time  went  on,  and  what  the  principles  were  which 
guided  the  course  of  that  evolution — all  this  will  appear  in  the 
following  chapters* 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

1VTOTHING  now  remains  to  complete  our  study  of  the 
-h  '  doctrine  of  Jesus,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  is  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  history,  but  the  attempt  to  settle  from  the 
standpoint  we  have  gained,  the  outstanding  dispute  as  to 
the  precise  meaning  attached  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples  to  the 
phrase  the  ‘  Kingdom  of  God.’  To  do  this  satisfactorily  it  is 
necessary  at  the  outset  to  put  out  of  our  minds  the  ideas  which 
we  ourselves  have  been  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  phrase ;  as 
these  ideas,  like  so  many  of  those  we  hold  in  reference  to 
various  doctrines  of  the  Church,  are  not  the  reflection  of  the 
original  ideas  of  Jesus  and  his  immediate  disciples,  but  the 
highly  elaborated  product  of  many  ages  or  centuries  of 
modification  and  evolution.  The  first  question  is  one  that 
•exercised  chiefly  the  mind  of  the  Early  Church,  viz.,  as  to 
whether  by  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  meant  a.  kingdom  on 
•earth  or  a  kingdom  in  heaven ;  the  second  is  one  that  divides 
the  opinions  of  men  in  our  own  time,  viz.,  as  to  whether  it  was 
a  visible  or  outward  kingdom  at  all,  either  earthly  or  heavenly, 
that  was  meant,  and  not  rather  a  moral  state,  an  inner  condition 
•of  the  mind  and  heart. 

Now  if  we  are  to  get  the  advantage  of  any  light  thrown  on 
these  questions  by  our  studies  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  we 
must  first  ask  what  is  the  view  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which 
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would  naturally  arise  out  of  the  Jewish  conception  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  when  that  conception  was  modified  by  the 
new  view  of  J esus  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  by  his  new  Code  of 
Morality,  and  by  his  new  conception  of  the  Messianic  functions. 

To  begin  with  then  we  may  say  that  so  far  as  the  new  con¬ 
ception  of  Jesus  as  to  the  nature  of  God  is  concerned,  that  is 
to  say  his  conception  that  God  is  a  God  of  Love  making  His 
rain  and  sunshine  to  fall  alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust — this  of 
itself  would  not  necessarily  have  had  any  influence  in  modifying 
the  traditional  view  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  viz.,  as  an  out¬ 
ward,  visible,  earthly  kingdom ;  except  in  so  far  perhaps  as  this, 
that  instead  of  being  a  powerful  and  triumphant  kingdom  of 
outward  pomp  and  pride,  under  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David 
reigning  at  Jerusalem,  and  with  other  nations  as  its  vassals,  it 
would  be  a  kingdom  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  of  righteousness, 
piety  and  peace.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Messianic 
reign  the  earth  was  of  itself  and  without  labour  to  produce  all 
things  in  abundance  for  the  use  of  man ;  and  as  all  stimulus,  in 
consequence,  to  the  acquisition  of  money  or  to  worldly 
ambition  and  power  would  be  withdrawn,  the  kingdom,  although 
a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace,  need  not  necessarily  be 
a  kingdom  in  the  heavens,  but  might  with  equal  propriety  be  a 
kingdom  on  the  earth. 

It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  Moral  Code  of  Jesus  as  embodied 
in  the  Seirnon  on  the  Mount,  that  we  are  confronted  with  any 
serious  difficulty  and  perplexity.  For  when  we  remember 
that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  not  so  much  a  code  of 
morals  for  the  existing  world  of  fallible  men  and  women,  as  a 
transcendental  code,  fitted  rather,  like  a  counsel  of  perfection, 
for  the  society  of  angels  and  saints  :  and  when  we  further 
remember  that  Jesus  himself  said  that  in  his  kingdom  there 
would  neither  be  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,  but  that  men 
should  be  hke  the  angels  in  heaven ;  and  when,  lastly,  we  find 
him  in  the  passage  in  which  he  gives  the  keys  to  Peter,  giving 
him  along  with  them  the  power  of  binding  or  loosing  in  heaven 
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those  whom  he  hound  or  loosed  on  earth ;  it  would  seem  as  it 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  at  least,  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  a 
heavenly  and  not  an  earthly  kingdom.  And  this  conclusion 
receives  additional  support  from  the  fact  that  Matthew  in  his 
Gospel  deliberately  uses  the  phrase  ‘Kingdom  of  Heaven’  in 
those  instances  where  ‘  Kingdom  of  God’  is  used  by  the  other 
Evangelists ;  as,  for  example,  when  in  describing  the  mission 
of  John  the  Baptist,  he  uses  the  words  “repent,  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand,"  for  the  parallel  passage  of 
Mark,  “  repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.”  And 
this  again  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  reply  of  Paul  to 
the  question  asked  him  by  the  Oorinthians  as  to  the  kind  of 
body  with  which  the  believers  should  rise,  when  he  says  (I. 
Corinthians  xv.,  35  seq.)  that  those  alive  on  earth  at  the  time 
will  have  their  bodies  changed  from  natural  bodies  to  what  he 
calls  spiritual  bodies,  as  if  to  fit  them  for  some  other  sphere  of 
existence  than  this  world ;  or  again,  when  in  I.  Thessalonians 
iv.,  16,  he  says  that  “  at  the  Last  Day  the  Lord  Himself  will 
descend  from  Heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch¬ 
angel  and  with  the  trump  of  God ;  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first,  while  those  alive  at  his  coming  are  to  be 
caught  up  with  them  into  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air  and  so  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord” — where  the 
implication  again  would  seem  to  be  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  to  be  established  not  on  the  earth,  but  somewhere  in  the 
heavens. 

Now  this  convergence  of  authority  so  strong,  would  at  first 
sight  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
a  heavenly  and  not  an  earthly  kingdom ;  and  yet  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  wider  survey  of  all  the  evidence  will  reverse  this 
conclusion  and  lead  us  back  to  the  belief  that  in  the  minds  at 
least  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  a 
kingdom  not  of  heaven  but  of  earth. 

But  before  entering  on  this  it  may  be  well  perhaps  to  consider 
first  what  can  be  legitimately  said  in  a  general  way  with  the 
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vievv  of  minimizing  or  destroying  the  force  of  the  above.  And 

“  tlZ  6rSt  pkce  we  may  tl^t  although  the  Sermon  on 
e  Mount  contains  a  code  of  morality  adapted  rather  to  a 
society  of  angels  and  saints  than  to  the  work-a-day  world  of 
imperfect  human  beings,  and  therefore  to  a  heavenly  rather  than 
to  an  earthly  kingdom,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  this  code 
should  not  find  a  fitting  place  on  the  rejuvenated  earth  which 
according  to  all  the  apocalyptic  writers,  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  Messianic  reign-an  earth  on  which,  in  the  language  of  one 
writer,  men  were  to  lead  a  life  of  easy  blessedness 'under  green 
trees  in  magnificent  fields,  with  joyous  feeding  flocks  and  flyin* 
angels  clothed  in  white.  On  the  contrary  there  are  several 
considerations  which  directly  support  the  view  that  it  was 
intended  for  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
express  declaration  of  Jesus  himself  that  his  kingdom  was  not 
of  this  world,  and  that  in  it  there  should  be  neither  marryino- 
nor  giving  in  marriage,  but  that  men  should  be  like  the  angeS 
m  leaven.  ie  first  is  that  Jesus,  as  a  Jew  in  all  probability 
untinctured  with  Greek  thought,  and  therefore  a  believer  in  the 
lesuirection  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul,  could  scarcely  have 
reamt  of  a  kingdom  m  Heaven,  as  that  would  only  have  been 
^fitting  abode  for  angels  and  spirits.  The  second  is  that  in 
his  Moral  Code  Jesus  did  not  propose  to  eradicate  the  natural 
desnes  by  buddy  asceticism,  as  he  would  have  done  had  he 
intended  to  tram  men  for  a  kingdom  in  Heaven  (and  as  th 
ascetics  ^of  the  Middle  Ages  did  when  once  the  hopes  of  the 
immediate  coming  of  Christ  had  vanished) ;  on  the  contrary  he 
came  eating  and  drinking,  as  his  enemies  said,  leading  a  joyous 
but  purely  natural  life,  and  proposing  rather  to  fit  men  for  a  better 
Me  on  earth  by  the  power  of  a  transfiguring  love  than  t 
prepare  them  for  a  future  life  above,  by  the  mortification  of  the 
body  while  here  on  earth.  Again,  as  for  the  use  of  the  phrase  'the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven’  by  Matthew,  instead  of  the  corresponding 
phrase  Kingdom  of  God  ’  used  by  the  other  Evangelists-th^ 
under  all  the  circumstances,  need. carry  but  little  weight  in  the’ 
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solution  of  the  question ;  for  as  the  faithful  at  the  time  this 
Gospel  was  written  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  coming 
of  Christ  from  heaven,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  kingdom 
which  he  was  to  bring  down  with  him  from  heaven  should  be 
described  by  a  disciple  as  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Then 
again,  as  to  St.  Paul's  conception  that  the  dead  in  Christ  were 
to  be  raised  with  incorruptible  bodies  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air — this  may  be  regarded  rather  as  the  first  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  doctrine,  than  as  the  original  doctrine  itself  as 
it  existed  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  and  the  disciples.  Indeed  some 
such  evolution  must  almost  inevitably  have  taken  place  so  soon 
as  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  resurrection  should  come  in 
-contact  with  Greek  thought.  With  the  Jews,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  resurrection  was  always  conceived  as  a  resurrection  of  the 
whole  man,  body  as  well  as  soul;  of  a  being,  therefore,  fitted 
for  life  in  the  natural  world.  With  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary, 
the  after-life  was  a  life  of  the  soul  alone,  which  was  fitted  only 
for  the  abode  of  souls,  viz.,  for  Heaven.  Now  Paul  was  imbued 
with  the  Greek  conception  of  immortality  as  well  as  with  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  resurrection,  as  is  seen  in  his  accept¬ 
ing  the  Greek  division  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  The 
consequence  was  that  in  the  endeavour  to  gain  some  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  matter  for  himself,  as  well  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
comprehension  of  his  Greek  converts,  he  was  forced  to  a  com¬ 
promise  in  which,  while  retaining  the  Jewish  resurrection  of 
the  body,  he  at  the  same  time  changed  that  body  into  a  ghost¬ 
like  incorruptible  one,  whose  natural  abode  was  neither  frankly 
on  earth  nor  yet  among  the  pure  spirits  in  heaven,  but  at  that 
intermediate  point  in  the  air  where  the  incorruptible  bodies  of 
the  saints  should  in  their  ascent  meet  J esus  in  his  descent  from 
the  throne  of  God.  As  a  compromise,  therefore,  it  cannot 
fairly  be  regarded  as  representing  the  original  view  of  J  esus 
himself  and  his  disciples,  but  rather  as  the  first  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  doctrine,  when  impregnated  and  modified  by 
ideas  familiar  to  Greek  thought.  And  lastly,  as  to  the  passage 
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ill  which  Jesus  in  giving  the  keys  to  Peter,  gives  him  the 
power  as  well  of  loosing  and  binding  in  heaven  those  whom  he 
had  loosened  and  bound  on  earth — I  can  only  suggest  that  if 
not  a  later  interpolation,  the  words  were  probably  used  meta¬ 
phorically,  to  express  the  moral  distinction  existing  between 
the  two  worlds  of  earth  and  heaven,  rather  than  to  indicate 
their  topographical  distribution ;  much  in  the  same  way  as 
when  he  said  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  it  is 
open  to  us  to  believe  that  he  was  referring  to  a  kingdom  not  of 
outward  power  and  pride  like  that  of  Cresar,  but  to  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness,  piety,  and  love. 

If  then  the  difficulties  suggested  by  the  above  passages  have 
been  more  or  less  satisfactorily  met  by  the  arguments  we  have 
ventured  to  bring  forward,  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  positive  proofs  that  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  not  a  heavenly  but  an 
eaithlv  one.  -A.nd  here,  perhaps,  the  most  general  consider¬ 
ations  will  be  found,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  questions  of  this 
kind,  to  have  the  greatest  weight.  To  begin  with,  then,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  it  is  said  by  Luke  (chap.  xix.  11),  that 
the  disciples  just  before  the  final  entry  into  Jerusalem  were 
convinced  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  immediately  about  to 
appear,  and  that  Jesus  to  dispel  the  illusion  was  obliged  to 
narrate  to  them  the  parable  of  the  nobleman,  who  before  going 
away  to  a  far  country  to  receive  a  kingdom  that  had  been 
given  him,  called  his  servants  together  and  gave  them  each  a 
sum  of  money  which  they  were  to  put  out  to  some  productive 
use  until  his  return.  Now  as  in  the  parable  the  analogy 
evidently  was  that  Jesus  was  to  go  to  Heaven  to  receive  his 
kingdom,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  to  the  earth  that  he  was  to 
return  m  glory  to  establish  it.  Again  it  is  related  immediately 
after,  that  when  they  came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  Jesus  to  carry 
out  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  sent  for  an  ass  on  which  to  ride 
into  the  city  to  establish  there  his  kingdom  of  righteousness 
apd  peace.  And  as  it  was  in  Jerusalem  that  the  kingdom  of 
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Zeclmriah  was  to  have  its  seat,  it  is  surely  just  to  infer  that  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  it  was  in  Jerusalem  that  his  kingdom  was  to 
be  established  also.  Again,  in  Acts  i.  6,  we  find  it  recorded, 
that  when  Jesus  appeared  to  his  disciples  after  his 
resurrection,  they  asked  him  whether  he  were  now  going  to 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel.  Now  if  this  account  be  true, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  the  question  coming  as  it 
did,  after  his  death  and  after  his  many  expositions  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  could  have  been  asked,  had  it  not  been 
taken  for  granted  by  all,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  to  be 
an  earthly  and  not  a  heavenly  one.  Indeed  the  general  fact 
that  Jesus  after  having  ascended  into  Heaven  was  for  genera¬ 
tions  hourly  expected  to  return  to  earth,  ought  of  itself  to  be 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Early  Church 
the  Kingdom  of  God  was  a  kingdom  on  earth  and  not  a 
kingdom  in  Heaven.  Even  John,  who  must  have  known  the 
mind  of  Jesus  as  intimately  as  any  other,  has,  if  the  Book  of 
Revelation  which  was  written  some  thirty  or  forty  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ,  be  his,  represented  the  New  Jerusalem, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  descending  from 
heaven  to  be  established  on  earth,  and  not  vice  versa.  But  it 
may  be  asked  why,  if  by  the  Kingdom  of  God  an  earthly 
kingdom  were  really  intended,  it  should  ever  have  come  to  be 
represented  as  a  heavenly  one ;  the  answer  will,  I  imagine,  be 
found  in  the  following  circumstances.  Firstly,  that  as  Jesus 
did  not  return  to  earth  as  he  had  promised  mens  minds 
naturally  sought  consolation  in  the  idea  that  perhaps  after  all 
a  heavenly  kingdom  rather  than  an  earthly  one  bad  been 
intended,  and  laid  stress  on  those  texts  which  supported  the 
view  that  the  kingdom  was  to  be  a  heavenly  one,  to  the  neglect 
of  those  which  represented  it  as  an  earthly  one.  And  secondly, 
that  as  the  Saviour  who  should  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many 
must  himself,  as  we  shall  see  m  the  next  chaptei,  be  a  Got 
and  not  merely  a  man  more  fully  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of 
God  than  other  men,  it  was  more  natural  that  as  a  lewaic  or 
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virtue  men  should  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  him,  than  that 
he  should  come  to  them. 

If  then  we  have  made  good  our  contention  that  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  meant  to  be  an  earthly  and 
not  a  heavenly  kingdom,  we  may  now  pass  on  to  consider  the 
aiguments  of  those  who  hold  that  by  it  was  meant  neither  an 
earthly  nor  a  heavenly  kingdom,  nor  indeed  any  outward 
visible  kingdom  at  all,  but  only  a  state  of  the  soul,  an  inner 
condition  of  the  mind  and  heart.  This  view,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing,  is  one  that  is  held  largely  by  that  great  body  of 
rationalistic  thinkers  of  the  present  day,  who,  otherwise  sound 
in  the  faith,  feel  that  neither  a  Heaven  nor  a  Hell  in  the  old 
materialistic  sense  in  which  our  forefathers  believed  in  them, 
is  any  longer  tenable.  But  just  as  we  have  maintained  in 
opposition  to  the  orthodox  view,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
to  be  an  earthly  and  not  a  heavenly  kingdom,  so  in  opposition  to 
the  above-mentioned  thinkers  we  shall  have  to  maintain  that  it 
was  an  outward,  visible  kingdom;  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
soul  referred  to,  and  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  was 
not  the  kingdom  itself,  but  the  means,  the  indispensable 
condition,  of  entrance  into  it.  It  may  perhaps  serve  to  make 
our  demonstration  more  conclusive,  if  we  first  clear  the  way  by 
asking  on  what  authority  these  thinkers  rely,  in  their  assertion 
that  by  the  kingdom  of  God,  Jesus  meant,  not  an  outward, 
visible  kingdom,  but  an  inner  condition  of  the  mind  and  heart. 
The  main  authority,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  that  passage  in 
Luke  (xvii.  21),  where  Jesus  on  being  asked  by  the  Pharisees 
when  the  kingdom  of  God  was  expected  to  appear,  replied  that 
it  would  not  come  with  observation,  that  is  to  say  with  outward 
show  or  demonstration ;  that  they  were  not  to  look  here  or  there 
for  it,  because  it  was  within  them  or  in  the  midst  of  them.  And 
as  corroboration  and  support  of  this  view,  the  appeal  is  made 
to  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  who  when  rebuking  those 
of  the  Judaizing  party  of  the  Church  who  laid  so  much  stress- 
on  whether  what  they  ate  was  ceremonially  clean  or  no,  said 
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.  V 


!  .  17\  «  tu  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and 

SS  £  Si—  Pe*e,  -d  joy  in  the  IMy 
t?  Now  7  mmt  confess  that  at  fits,  sight  these  passage 
““  ce^ot,  the  view  that  the  kingdom  of  God  ,s  n 
Jlething  oulrnd  and  visible,  — 

mlr'hT  auy  »'« 

"r: 

exhibit  these  conflicting  and  apparently  contxadictoiy  p 

as  merely  different  aspects  of  one t0  make  onr 

attempting  tbs,  pLure  to  ourselves  a 

position  the  more  clean  I  •  i  fnv  the  first  time  into 

detachment  of  the  afthongh  the 

the  slims  of  some  great  crty,  it  is  ev  d  in 

salvation  which  they  offer  is  really  ^ ”  ta, 

“  “ill he«  “to  hTlling  present  and  in  the 
ml  jtf  them,  and  to  already  erist  where  . ^rtam  ^s'““ 
or  attitude  of  mind  and  heart  WL  th^  ^ 

he  said  the 

Kingdom  of  God.  Fo  -  .  ,  i  I  +^0  cliano;e  of 

continuity  of  the  offered  ^  dea,h,~wi.h 

place  from  this  woild  l  ^  1a>  .  for  if  we  are  right 

■  _  .  j!  tli ere  is  no  sucii  biem^j  10 

the  kingdom  of  God  there  is  Qm  0Q  eartllj  the 

in  believing  it  to  have  .  ^  y.  with  tlie 

promised  kingdom  is  con  eum^  ^  ^  members  of  the 
preparatory  kingdom;  0min°-  of  the  Messiah, 

Church  and  who  are  alive  at  ^  ^  ^  ^  up 

ZZ  ZZZuZZZZ  midst  together  with  the 
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changes  in  Nature  and  in  the  conditions  of  human  life  v'hich  he 
was  to  bring  with  him.  All  the  metaphors  and  aj:alogies 
therefore  which  can  be  used  by  the  Salvation  Amy  as 
descriptive  of  their  mission,  could  with  even  greater 
appropriateness  be  used  by  Jesus  of  the  Kingdom  of  fod— as 
foi  example,  when  thinking  of  its  small  beginnings  frd*  him¬ 
self  and  a  few  followers  and  its  rapid  growth  and  spi^d,  he 
compared  it  to  a  mustard  seed  which  from  the  smaM  of 


seeds  grows  till  it  becomes  a  tree,  or  to  a  piece  of  leaven!  wt 


- 7  *-v  v/x  J.UOI  V  Cil  ■  VYJ,' 1 1 

mixed  in  among  the  meal  will  in  time  leaven  the  whole*  lufl,^ 
Or  again  looking  at  the  Kingdom  of  God  from  the  ploint  of 
view  of  its  composition  and  quality,  and  figuring  it  to  iimself 
in  its  progress  growing  like  a  snowball  and  drawing  inti  itself 
from  all  sides  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  as  an  army'j  draws 
after  it  camp-followers  and  adventurers,  he  could  approp  riately 
compare  it  to  a  man  who  sowed  good  seed,  but  in  whoso  field 
tares  were  sown  also,  which  must  continue  to  grow  alon£<-  with 
it  until  the  harvest ;  or  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  which'  drew 
up  fishes  of  all  kinds,  the  good  being  kept  and  the  bad  thrown 
away.  Or  thinking  of  its  priceless  value  he  could  compare  it 
to  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field  which,  to  get,  you  sell  all  you  have 
to  buy  the  field ;  or  to  a  pearl  of  great  price,  which  to  possess 
men  are  willing  to  give  all  they  are  worth.  In  the  same1  way 
too,  the  kingdom  may  be  defined  in  reference  to  those  qualities 
of  mmd  and  heart  necessary  for  entrance  into  it— and  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  our  modern  commentators  imagine  to  have  been 
the  kingdom  itself.  These  qualities  have  been  abundantly 
indicated  by  Jesus  by  a  number  of  concrete  types  and  con- 
trasts-as  for  example  the  mental  attitude  of  the  poor,  the 
sorrowing,  the  peace-maker,  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  vulgar 
purse-proud  rich;  of  the  self-righteous  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
m  contrast  with  the  publicans  and  harlots  conscious  of  sin  and 
open  to  a  higher  life :  of  those  who  do  the  will  of  the  Father 
m  contrast  with  those  who  cry  Lord !  Lord  !  but  do  not  do  it  - 
of  the  repentant  prodigal  in  contrast  with  Ms  immaculate’ 
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brother;  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the unneighbourly  Levite 
and  Priest  who  passed  on  the  other  side ;  of  the  Virgins  who 
had  kept  their  lamps  trimmed  in  contrast  with  those  who  had 
fallen  asleep;  of  those  who  make  use  of  their  gifts  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  contrast  with  those  who  hide  them  m  a  napkin— m 
all  of  which  types  and  contrasts  one  sees  clearly  mirrored  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  necessary  for  admittance  into  the 
kingdom.  And  yet  although  the  kingdom  may  in  a  secondary 
sense  be  said  to  consist  of  these  qualities,  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  the  conditions  necessary  for  entering  it,  and  not  the 
Kingdom  of  God  itself. 

But  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  no  present  thing,  neither 
an  existing  organization,  nor  existing  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  but  was  a  future  condition  of  man  either  m  heaven  or  on 
the  earth,  may  be  clearly  seen  if  we  apply  to  the  problem  the 
simple  principle  that  although  what  is  future  may  be  spoken 
of  metaphorically  as  present  if,  like  a  tree,  its  germ  is  already 
here,  no  present  reality  can  by  any  metaphor  be  spoken  of  as 
exclusively  in  the  future.  If  then  we  remember  that  by  the 
hypothesis  which  we  are  discussing,  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
already  present  among  the  disciples,  that  they  already  had  the 
kingdom  both  as  having  the  qualities  required  and  as  being 
members  of  the  Christian  Community— it  would  he  absurd  for 
them  to  ask,  as  they  did  in  Matthew  xxiv.  3,  what  were  the 
signs  of  its  coming,  as  it  would  also  be  for  Jesus  to  say  as  he 
did  (Matthew  xvi.  28),  that  there  were  some  standing  there  who 
should  not  taste  of  death  till  they  saw  the  Son  of  Man  coming 
in  his  kingdom  ;  or  again  as  in  Matthew  xxvi.  29,  at  the  Last 
Supper,  where  he  gave  the  cup  to  his  disciples,  saying  “I  will 
not  drinlc  henceforth  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day 

when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father  s  Kingdom.  Or 
how  on  the  same  hypothesis  could  it  be  reported  of  the 
'disciples  that  they  (who  were  the  kingdom)  should  expect  the 
kingdom  to  appear  after  their  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  or  that 
they  should  ask  Jesus  for  permission  to  sit  down  with  him  on 
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the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  in  the  Kingdom  of  God;  or 
more  than  all  that  Jesus  himself  should  say  of  a  kingdom  that 
was  already  here,  that  no  one  but  God  knew  when  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  ? 

But  if  no  other  reason  were  to  be  found  for  believing  that  by 
the  Kingdom  of  God  was  not  meant  any  inward  moral  state, 
this  of  itself  would  be  sufficient,  viz.,  that  the  great  masses  of 
men  of  every  age  (and  it  was  these  that  made  the  fortune  of 
Christianity),  are  led  not  by  any  merely  abstract  moral  per-# 
fections  however  high,  but  always  by  some  composite  concrete 
ideal,  some  objective  future  world  that  leads  captive  the 
imagination  by  blending  into  a  harmonious  whole  all  those 
motives  that  appeal  to  the  composite  nature  of  man.  The 
truth  is,  all  mere  codes  of  morality  or  abstract  virtues,  failing 
as^they  do  to  inspire  the  longings  which  these  concrete  ideals 
arouse,  are  felt  as  an  infliction  and  a  bore  by  the  unregenerate 
human  spirit,  and  can  no  more  be  used  as  a  lever  with 
which  to  move  the  torpid  imaginations  of  men,  than  can  the 
catalogues  of  virtues,  of  the  philsophers.  To  imagine  therefore 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  could  have  meant  to  the  disciples  and 
the  Early  Church  merely  some  internal  state  of  the  soul  wluc 
was  to  be  pursued  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  for  its  ow, 
perfections,  is  a  dream  of  the  modern  mind.  Such  a  doctrine 
is  a  product  of  evolution,  and  not  the  original  idea  as  it  existed 
in  the  minds  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  The  condition  of  the 
mind  and  heart  was  a  means  merely  of  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  not  the  kingdom  itself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


PRIMITIVE  JEWISH  CHRISTIANITY. 


HAYING-  in  the  preceding  chapters  attempted  to  exhibit 
„  the  views  which  Jesus  had  formed  to  himself  of  the 

nature  of  God  and  of  his  own  Messiahship,  as  well  as  those  with 
which  he  had  indoctrinated  his  disciples  in  regard  to  himself 
and  the  coming  kingdom  of  God,  wre  have  now  to  consider  the 
changes  which  these  beliefs  were  destined  to  undergo  in  the 
minds  of  men,  before  in  their  developed  form  as  Christianity 
1  they^were  fully  equipped  for  their  great  mission  of  giving  a 
a  new  and  higher  morality  to  the  world.  By  changes  I  mean 
•  not  so  much  changes  in  the  essential  spirit  of  Christianity  as 
changes  in  its  outward  form— those  changes  in  doctrine  that 
were  needed  to  remove  the  contradictions,  limitations,  and 
imperfections  of  statement  which  interfered  with  its  success, 
—'Rand  which  had  to  be  removed  before  it  could  satisfactorily  meet 
tiu  ,\e  full  demands  of  the  intellect  and  heart  of  that  great  Pagan 
worldn\j  wllicll  it  was  ultimately  to  subjugate  and  subdue 


in 


Jose  accordingly  to  trace  these  changes  from  stage  to  stage, 
Exhibiting  first  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  then  the 
manner  in  which  the  Church  overcame  them  beginning  with  a 
few  words  of  recapitulation  and  introduction  in  order  that  the 
full  scope  of  the  problems  before  us  may  be  clearly  seen.  It  will 
be  remembered,  then,  that  we  laid  it  down  at  the  outset  that 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  history  was  to  show  that  the 
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great  end  and  aim  of  Civilization  was  the  gradual  establishment 
among  men  of  higher  and  higher  codes  of  morality,  of  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  and  social  expansion;  and  that  to  this  end  religions, 
philosophies,  and  political  systems  are  but  the  means — much  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  cross-fertilization  of  flowers  by  bees,  the 
sweetness  of  the  honey,  the  brightness  of  the  flower,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  perfume  are  but  cunningly  devised  means  of 
attraction  and  allurement,  while  the  real  end  is  the  scattering 
of  the  seed  and  the  propagation  of  the  species.  Now  the 
great,  work  done  by  Christianity  we  defined  to  be  the  - 
canymg  of  the  Pagan  world  across  the  gulf  which  intervened  *■ 
between,  a  state  of  society  in  which  politics,  custom,  sock*  I 
hte,  jurisprudence,  private  morality,  and  indeed  the  entire.'- 
ensemble  of  relations  between  man  and  man,  were  all  alik<="\ 
founded  on  the  type  of  the  moral  relation  between  mat -ster’ 
and  slave,  to  a  state  of  society  founded  on  the  type  oJ  the 
moral  relation  of  parent  and  child,  in  which  men  feuu* 
children  of  a  common  father  are  all  alike  brothers  and  moral  ^ 
equa  s.  Not  that  if  we  were  to  cut  a  section  out  of  the  Pagan  ’’ 
and  Christian  worlds  respectively  at  any  given  time,  and  were  * 

'  °  SliJG!t  ft.  °f  them  t0  a  minute  and  careful  scrutiny,  we  V® 

-  should  find  this  result  verified  in  every  individual.  On  the  'SS 

contrary  we  should  find  that  personal  generosity  and  kindness  r’ 
heart,  and  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  ‘  natural  rights  ’  with  which  * 
the  later  Roman  jurisprudence  was  imbued,  operated  as  power-  8 
My  m.the  Ancient  World  in  mitigating  the  harshness  of  the  / 
real  spiritual  rektions  in  which  men  stood  to  each  othe^" 
founded  on  the  relationship  of  master  and  slave,  as  in  / 
odein  World  the  division  of  classes,  and  the  inequality  ~ 
political,  social,  and  industrial  power  have  operated  to  postpone^ 

*ad  bro,he"y  io™  - 
and  man  But  we  cannot  proceed  in  this  way  by  a  comparison 
f  mamdual  mstanees.  To  „„  so  u  l  confouPa;““ 

Srelfrae  ^  “T‘  the  ]aws 

hich  i  emulate  the  lives  and  actions  of  individuals  with  the  laws 
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tlmt  regulate  the  movements  and  activities  of  communities  or 

men  in  the  mass,— a  prime  error  in  political  speculation  and  one 
which  gives  your  opponent  the  opportunity  of  stepping  like  a 
circus-rider  from  one  argument  to  the  other  as  occasion  or 
necessity  requires,  to  the  confusion  of  all  sound  and  just 
thought.  No,  if  we  are  ever  to  reach  a  true  philosophic  view 
of  the  progress  of  Civilization,  it  is  necessary  not  that  we 
should  dissect  and  curiously  compare  the  actions  of  particular 
individuals  of  one  age  with  those  of  particular  individuals  of 
another,  but  rather  that  we  should  compare  the  spirit  of  one 
age  with  that  of  another — by  which  I  mean  that  spiritual 
something  which  surrounds  individuals  like  an  atmosphere, 
which  approves  or  disapproves,  applauds  or  censures,  urges  on 
01  leatrains,  and  by  the  ideal  it  sets  before  them  either  draws 
■ —  them  upwards  and  onwards  to  higher  reaches,  or  confirms  them 
in  their  immorality,  superstition,  or  stagnation.  Now  that 
there  was  when  viewed  in  this  way  a  moral  gulf  between 
I  aganism  and  Christianity  as  great  almost  as  the  entire  breadth  of 
heaven,  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt ;  and  may  be  seen  on  the  most 
i  ca?ual  glance  atrthe  great  characteristics  separating  the  society 
a  of  the  Ages  from  the  society  of  the  Roman  .World.  At 

i  tlie  time  of  Augustus  the  civilized  world  consisted  of  a  number 
of  separate  nationalities  kept  in  the  unity  of  outward  peace  by 
the  gigantic  despotism  of  the  Caesars,  but  sunk  in  the  lowest  and 
most  debasing  immoralities, — the  unnatural  vices  of  Greece  and 
P  Rome ;  the  abominations  of  Syrian  Nature  worship  with  its 
tL  Bacchanalian  rites,  its  obscene  orgies  and  mystery  cults ; 
w0rlum:versal  slavery  with  the  consequent  absence  of  respect  for 
prorman  a&  man,  all  not  only  tolerated,  it  is  to.  he  remembered, 
^febut  encouraged  and  even  consecrated  by  the  religions  of  the 
Ancient  World.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  Seneca  in  his  own 
time  could  say  that  “in  Home  the  intending  sinner  addressed  to 
the  deity  of  the  vice  which  he  contemplated  a  prayer  for  the 
success  of  his  design;  the  adulterer  imploring  of  Anus  the 
favours  of  his  paramour  ;  the  thief  praying  to  ftermes  for 
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aid  in  his  enterprise,  or  offering  up  to  him  the  first  fruits  of  hfe 
plunder;  youths  entreating  Hercules  to  expedite  the  death  of  a 
rich  uncle,”  etc.  If  from  a  state  of  morality  like  this  we  jump  tQ' 
the  Middle  Ages,  we  shall  find  that  although  there  was  as  yet 
no  policeman  like  the  Csesars  to  keep  the  formal  and  merely 
external  and  political  peace  among  nations,  still,  under  the- 
beneficent  despotism  of  the  Church  all  alike  were  kept  up  to  a 
single  and  uniform  standard  of  high  morality — -a  morality 
always  and  everywhere  the  same,  recognized  by  all,  bind Vj|  on 
all,  restraining  all,  judging  all,  and  impelling  all  to  realL  on 
earth  as  far  as  possible  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  it  is  in  Heave  pr- 
and  this  religion  far  from  encouraging  and  consecrating  vf  }r 
as  was  the  case  with  Paganism,  execrated  and  condemned?'  ■*- 
and  was  everywhere  and  always  its  relentless  and  untiring  foe. 
The  difference  between  the  morality  of  Paganism  and  the 
morality  of  Christianity  is  well  exemplified  in  the  difference 
between  the  morality  of  the  native  States  of  India  under  the 
British  rule,  and  the  morality  of  Europe  at  the  present  day. 
In  British  India  as  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  we  see- 
a  vast  Empire  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  nationalities 
and  kept  in  a  more  than. Roman  peace  under  the  mild  despotism, 
of  British  Rule,  but  which  long  covered  the  most  abject 
superstitions  and  moral  abominations, — Nature- worship  as 
immoral  as  that  of  Ancient  Syria,  with  rites  as  obscene;  wife- 
burnings,  Thugee,  etc. — a  state  of  morality  encouraged,  like 
that  of  Paganism,  by  Religion  instead  of  being  repressed  by  it,, 
and  unknown  in  Europe  since  the  break  up  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

If  this  be  so,  and  the  above  comparison  and  contrast  fairly 

characterize  the  immense  moral  advance  made  in  the  world  by 

the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  we  have  now  to  enquire 
whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  in  the  externals  of 
Chiistianity  in  its  doctrinal  creed,  its  special  applications  of 
morality,  the  peculiarities  of  its  supernatural  ideal  and  the 
like  aie  necessary  to  enable  its  spirit  to  have  free  course 
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through  all  the  quicksands  of  Pagan  philosophy,  politics,  and 
morality  that  it  has  to  encounter  from  stage  to  stage  as  it  comes 
down  the  ages ;  and  whether  by  a  careful  examination  of  its 
structure  and  composition  any  law  can  be  discovered  along  the 
line  of  which  these  changes  will  be  found  to  have  proceeded. 
This  task  I  am  now  to  undertake,  and  in  the  present  and 
■succeeding  chapters  of  this  volume  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace 
these  changes  in  detail  down  to  the  point  where  the  great 
•common  elements  of  the  Christian  creed  received  that  dogmatic 
impress  which,  through  all  the  schisms  and  heresies  that  have 
arisen,  they  still  retain.  But  here  again  a  few  words  of  summary 
and  recapitulation  by  way  of  keeping  the  various  threads 
together,  are  necessary  as  introduction  to  what  is  to  follow. 

To  begin  with,  then,  we  have  seen  that  before  Humanity 
could  traverse  the  vast  moral  interval  which  separates  Paganism 
•as  typified  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  from  Christianity 
as  typified  in  the  relation  of  parent  and  children,  it  must  first 
have  reached  the  conception  of,  and  belief  in,  One  Supreme  God 
the  common  Father  of  all  mankind.  We  have  seen,  too,  that 
Polytheism  or  the  belief  in  many  gods,  each  of  them  presiding 
'Over  his  own  special  department  of  Nature  and  of  human  life, 
could  give  rise  neither  to  a  high  code  of  morality  nor  even  to  a 
^  single,  uniform,  and  universal  one.  Not  to  a  high  code— for 
the  relationship  of  the  gods  to  men  being  that  of  so  many 
tyrants  to  subject  populations  who  existed  for  their  good 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  who  were  as  much  subject  to  their 
caprices  as  dogs  to  the  caprice  of  their  owners,  could  only  be  one 
•of  arbitrary  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  fear  on  the  other— that 
is  to  say  of  master  and  slave,  tempered  perhaps  by  the  casual 
good  nature  and  generosity  of  the  masters  or  gods.  Not  to  a 
single,  universally  recognized  code— for  as  there  were  as  many 
gods  as  there  were  aspects,  angles,  and  turning-points  in  life, 
and  as  the  modes  of  propitiating  them  were  of  necessity  as 
various  as  their  appetites  were  peculiar,  no  common  rule  of  life 
could  equally  satisfy  all;  and  in  consequence  no  commonly 
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recognized  uniform  code  of  morality  was  possible  throughout 
the  whole  society  over  which  they  bore  sway.  But  by  the 
time  that  Jesus  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  Jews  had  already 
given  to  Humanity  the  conception  of  a  single  Supreme  God 
and  Father — a  belief  up  till  then  held  by  themselves  alone. 
This  itself  was  a  precious  possession  for  the  world,  and  on  it 
Christianity  entered  as  on  its  own  peculiar  inheritance;  its 
task  being  so  to  enlarge  and  extend  this  conception  that  from  a 
single  favoured  people  it  should  be  made  to  embrace  all  man¬ 
kind.  This  was  the  special  work  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Early 
Church,  and  we  have  now  to  ask  how  and  by  what  stages  it 
was  accomplished. 

To  begin  with,  we  may  remark  that  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  the  composition  of  a  single  code  of  high  universal 
morality  already  lay  in  germ  in  the  original  deposit  of  Jesus  to 
his  followers  and  successors,  But  the  conception  of  God  as 
the  loving  F ather  of  all  His  children  would,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  been  gradually  swallowed  up  again  and  lost,  eaten  away 
by  the  accumulated  sorrows,  evils,  and  miseries  of  the  world, 
had  it  been  left  to  depend  for  its  continued  existence  on  its 
on  n  merits  as  an  abstract  speculation.  Something  more  was 
necessary  to  the  doctrine  if  it  were  to  prove  an  enduring 
buttress  and  support  to  a  permanent  universal  code  of  high 
morality  ;  and  we  have  now  to  consider  what  it  was  that  had  to 
be  added  to  it  to  make  it  as  sure  and  certain  a  belief  for  all  the 
world,  as  it  had  already  been  in  a  more  limited  sense  for  many 
ages  for  the  Jews  themselves.  And  as  the  source  of  the  belief 
that  God  was  the  loving  Father  of  all  mankind  was  the 
authoritative  testimony  of  Jesus  himself — as  being  sent  from 
God  to  proclaim  it— it  is  obvious  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
doctrine,  so  far  as  the  world  was  concerned,  must  turn  entirely 
on  the  opinions  men  tormed  of  the  character,  nature,  function, 
and  authority  of  Jesus  himself.  We  have  seen  that  the  new 
faith  was  almost  wrecked  at  the  outset  by  the  death  of  Jesus, 
and  that  it  was  only  saved  by  his  resurrection  and  ascension. 
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The  death  of  a  Messiah,  or  of  one  specially  commissioned  by 
God  Himself  to  reveal  His  nature  and  will,  was  as  contrary  to 
the  whole  conception  of  the  disciples  as  it  was  to  the  rest  of  the 
Jews.  At  the  very  mention  of  it  by  Jesus  they  were  amazed 
and  perplexed,  and  as  it  came  within  visible  distance  they 
became  utterly  demoralized.  One  of  them  betrayed  him; 
another  denied  him ;  and  many  of  the  rest  forsook  him  and 
fled.  But  the  resurrection  and  especially  the  ascension, ^hy 
diving  them  assurance  that  the  man  who  had  returned  to  God 
must  have  been  sent  by  God,  stopped  the  demoralization  and 
rout,  and  by  proving  to  them  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  m 
consequence  that  the  account  he  gave  of  the  nature  and  will  of 
God  was  true,  gave  to  their  belief  such  a  burning  intensity  as  to 
fairly  start  the  Church  on  its  conquering  way,  and  prevented  the 
little  band,  after  its  dispersion  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  from  being 
o-radually  swallowed  up  and  absorbed  in  Judaism  again.  But 
this  belief  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  although  it  might  have 
availed  with  the  Jew,  could  under  no  circumstances  have  had 
in  itself  any  weight  with  the  great  Pagan  world  that  lay  around. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Messiah,  whether  he  were 
conceived  as  the  conquering  Messiah  of  the  old  Prophets  and 
of  Daniel,  the  suffering  Messiah  of  Isaiah,  or  the  peaceful 
Messiah  of  Zechariah,  was  regarded  by  all  the  Jews,^  the 
disciples  included,  as  a  man — a  man  it  is  true  more  highly 
endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  than  other  men,  and  specialty 
equipped  by  God  for  his  mission,  but  still  only  a  man,  and  by 
no  means  God.  With  the  Jews  there  was  only  one  God; 
all  other  beings  were  merely  His  creatures ;  and  the  mere  fact  of 
Jesus  having  ascended  to  Heaven  would  no  more  have  convinced 
them  that  he  was  a  God  than  it  convinced  them  that  Enoch 
and  Elijah  were  gods.  But  the  great  Pagan  and  Gentile  world 
knew  nothing  of  a  Jewish  Messiah ;  and  the  mere  announcement 
that  a  man  had  after  his  death  ascended  to  Heaven  would  only 
have  put  him  among  the  number  of  other  men— heroes,  emperors, 
etc._who  had  ascended  to  Heaven  after  their  death  to  swell  the 
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ranks  of  the  immortals ;  and  so  would  not  have  disturbed  in  the 
least  the  prevailing  Polytheism.  With  the  Jews  on  the  other 
hand,  the  difficulty  was  in  believing  Jesus  to  have  been  the 
true  Messiah — Scripture  and  tradition  alike  having  familiarized 
them  only  with  the  idea  of  a  kingly,  conquering  Messiah  and 
not  with  that  of  a  lowly,  suffering  One,  which  was  an  entirely 
new  idea,  originating  with  Jesus  himself.  Oould  the  Jews 
once  have  convinced  themselves  that  Jesus  was  indeed  the 
Messiah,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  new  code  of  morality 
and  his  dream  of  a  universal  brotherhood  of  men  under  the 
common  fatherhood  of  God,  would  have  been  accepted  by  them. 
Indeed  their  whole  controversy  with  the  disciples  turned 
precisely  on  this  point,  as  to  whether  Jesus  were  really  the 
Messiah  or  no.  Now  to  decide  this  there  was  but  one  court 
of  appeal,  and  that  was  Holy  Scripture  itself — and  especially 
the  books  of  the  Prophets  who  had  announced  him  and  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  all  that  was  known  or  believed  about 
him.  The  battle  accordingly  resolved  itself  into  a  conflict  of 
opposing  texts  rained  by  each  on  the  heads  of  the  others  like 
hailstones,  until  at  last  what  with  the  number  of  them,  their 
contradictory  character,  and  especially  the  allegoric  internret- 
ation  that  was  allowed  to  each  minutest  word  and  phrase  of 
Ploly  Writ,  the  air  was  filled  with  a  whirlwind  of  dust  that 
obscured  the  very  sky  and  made  all  chance  of  agreement 
impossible.  In  the  face  of  confusion  like  this,  the  issue  so  far 
as  the  Jews  as  a  nation  were  concerned  was  inevitable.  To 
imagine  that  as  a  nation  they  would  consent  to  admit  that  a 
man  who  proclaimed  to  them  that  all  men  and  nations  were 
equally  with  themselves  children  of  a  common  Father,  could  be 
their  long  expected  Messiah,  was  a  dream  of  unsophisticated 
enthusiasm,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  be.  National 
pride  itself,  were  it  nothing  else,  would  for  ever  have  forbidden 
it— as  indeed  it  would  under  like  circumstances  with  any  other 
nation  or  people.  -And  when  one  remembers  that  with  the 
admission  of  the  common  and  equal  brotherhood  of  all  men 
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under  a  common  Father,  would  have  gone  never  to  return  all 
the  glorious  traditions  of  their  past,  all  that  through  centuries  of" 
persecution  had  made  them  what  they  were— their  Holy  City 
and  Temple,  their  priests  and  altars,  their  circumcisions  and 
Sabbaths,  their  Book  of  the  Law,  and  their  very  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  all  of  which  had  as  their  very  genius  and  soul  that 
Gocl  was  especially  their  God  and  they  especially  His  children 

_ one  sees  that  it  must  have  been  impossible.  But  although  m 

the  nature  of  things  it  was  impossible  that  in  their  collective 
capacity  as  a  nation  they  should  have  regarded  a  man  with  such 
a  history,  coming  with  such  credentials,  and  preaching  such  a 
•doctrine,  as  the  Messiah  of  God ;  it  was  not  necessarily  so  with 
individuals.  There  will  always  be  found  men  in  every  age  and 
nation  to  welcome  alike  the  highest  or  the  lowest  innovations  of 
the  time.  Incredible  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  a  Jew  of  the 
time  of  Jesus,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,  as  we  have  seen,  many  individuals,  nay  whole 
families,  and  those  too  of  the  priestly  class,  were  ashamed  of 
their  religion,  their  nationality,  and  their  customs,  and  would 
gladly  have  welcomed  any  change  that  would  have  assimilated 
their  institutions  to  those  of  the  Greek  world  around  them; 
much  as  in  our  day  there  are  to  be  found  individual  English 
Buddhists  and  Mahommedans  among  ourselves,  Mormons 
.among  Americans,  Christian  Turks,  Protestant  Spaniards  and 
infidels  and  atheists  everywhere.  So  too  among  the  Jews  at 
the  time  of  Christ  there  were  to  be  found  those  who  believed 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  of  God.  But  the  question  we  have 
to  ask  is,  what  it  was  that  in  opposition  to  such  an  array  of 
national  prejudice,  passion,  and  pride,  kept  these  individuals 
(few  in  number  it  is  true)  constant  in  their  conviction  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and,  in  consequence,  constant  in  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  new  Code  of  Morality  which  it  was 
part  of  his  mission  to  proclaim. 

To  begin  with  the  Disciples  themselves — with  them  there 
was  no  difficulty;  they  had  been  eye-witnesses,  or  believed 
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themselves  to  have  been  so,  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
Jesus  ;  and  on  comparing  in  retrospect  the  particulars  of  his 
life  and  death  with  what  they  found  written  in  the  Prophets 
concerning  the  Messiah,  they  found  the  two  to  correspond. 
Nothing  could  be  more  convincing,  and  indeed  to  a  dew 
nothing  more  was  needed.  A  more  important  question  is,  by 
what  were  those  Jews  converted  who  had  not  known  Jesus  m 
the  flesM  To  begin  with  there  were  still  living  among  them 
the  eye-witnesses  themselves  who  were  vouchers  for  the  truth 
of  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  for  the  miracles  of  hcalino-, 
for  the  casting  out  of  devils  and  the  like— all  of  which,  if  true! 
proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  a  man  sent  from  God.  Of  equal 
importance  was  the  close  correspondence  and  agreement  of  the 
texts  adduced  by  the  disciples  from  Prophecy,  with  the 
admitted  incidents  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  And  lastly,  and  as 
explaining  the  hold  which  the  new  faith  had  taken  on  the 
simple-minded,  the  lowly,  the  pious,  the  poor— who  indeed 
ormed  the  bulk  of  the  converts,  and  whom  by  a  secret  affinity 
as  of  a  magnet  it  drew  from  among  the  worldly  Jewish  masses— 
was  the  bright  Heaven  it  opened  up  before  the  weary  eyes  of 
the  down-trodden  and  heavy-laden  ;  the  object  of  ideal  love  it 
gave  them  m  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  when  contrasted  with 
the  austerity  of  the  Jewish  Jehovah;  as  well  as  the  hourly 
expectation  of  the  return  of  Jesus  to  earth  to  establish  the 
kingdom  m  which  they  were  to  sit  as  honoured  guests. 

But  before  we  can  use  these  considerations  to  throw  lio-ht 
on  the  well-known  differences  between  Jewish  and  Pauline 
■  iristiamty,  it  is  necessary  to  pause  here  and  remark  that, 
given  m  the  hearers  the  particular  frame  of  mind  and  temper 
of  heart  to  which  Christianity  was  adapted  and  for  which  it 
had  an  affinity,  nothing  more  was  needed  in  this  early  sta<m  of 
the  new  belief  to  convince  men  of  its  truth,  than  the  application 
o  the  ordinary  and  natural  canons  of  belief  and  probability 
The  belief  was  a  quite  natural  and  human  one,  and  required  no 
help  of  a  supernatural  kind  as  it  did  later,  as  we  shall  sec,  when 
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it  was  presented  for  acceptance  to  the  Pagan  world.  And  now 
observe  the  effect  of  all  this  on  primitive  Jewish  Christianity. 
All  things  being  left  just  as  they  were  before  the  death  of  the 
Master,  and  no  strain  being  put  on  natural  belief,  the  conditions 
of  entering  the  kingdom,  were  the  same  as  during  his  life-time, 
viz.,  obedience  to  his  commands  and  imitation  of  his  example. 
Now  this  note  of  obedience  is  the  key-note  of  all  Jewish 
Christianity  as  distinguished  from  Pauline  Christianity  whose 
watchword  was  faith.  This  6  faith,’  containing  as  it  did  a 
supernatural  element  which  had  to  be  communicated  by  Divine 
Grace,  would  have  been  an  unnecessary  and  unmeaning  pre¬ 
requisite  with  the  J ewish  Christians,  but  was  absolutely 
indispensable,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  presently  see,  before 
Christianity  could  make  its  way  with  the  Pagan  world. 

This  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  one  of  the 
earliest  documents  of  J  ewish  Christianity.  Here  one  sees  as  in 
a  mirror  the  ideas  with  which  J esus  had  indoctrinated  his  little 
band  of  disciples  and  followers  during  his  life-time  almost 
J  entirely  unaffected  by  the  fact  of  his  death.  His  second 
coming  is  eagerly  waited  for,  not  without  grumbling  and 
impatience  it  is  true,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  into  temptation, 
but  still  with  their  faith  and  hope  sure  and  strong.  The 
watchword  of  their  lives  is  still  the  same  as  when  Jesus 
was  with  them,  viz.,  obedience  to  his  precepts  and  imitation  of 
his  example.  The  Epistle,  accordingly,  is  practically  a  resume 
of  his  teaching  in  the  Synoptics  in  reference  to  all  such 
matters  as  prayer,  confession,  the  taking  of  oaths,  judging,  the 
not  taking  thought  for  the  morrow,  meekness*  patience, 
humility,  forgiveness,  and  the  like.  The  poor,  as  with 
Jesus,  are  practically  the  sole  inheritors  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  rich  are  reprimanded  and  unceremoniously  warned 
off.  All  the  old  piety,  humility,  and  purity  of  life  of  the 
disciples  in  the  life-time  of  Jesus  are  still  noticeable,  but 
the  sweetness  and  charm  of  J  esus  are  not  felt  as  a  pervasive 
atmosphere  in  the  picture;  while  his  occasional  harshness  has 


*gene,.ated  here,  especially  when  the  rich  are  mentioned,  i„,„ 
«  and  of  envious,  puritanic  sourness,  mingled  with  a  querulous 
-patience  at  the  de!a,  in  the  second  coining.  The  Inphal! 
laid  by  James  on- orbs  rather  than  Faith  is  no  mere  re-action 
against  the  one-sided  teaching  of  Paul,  but  is  a  direct  corollary 
from  the  doctrine  of  Obedience  which  as  we  have  said  is  the 

key-note  of  all  Jewish  Christianity-although  doubtless’ it  was 
made  more  pointed  and  broug]lt  into  more  ^  ant  ism 

«ie  echoes  of  Pauhne  teaching  which  reached  the  Jell 

r  1  “  JerusaIem  f™m  the  outlying  Gentile  World 

ndeed  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  many  of 
whom  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles  and  of  the  death 
and  ascension  ot  Jesus,  the  ‘faith’  which  Paul  demanded  mus 
have  seemed  as  much  a  matter  of  supererogation  as  a  means  of 

*  W0Uld  if  “  “  »  —  of  seeing  the  sun 

same  vk T  ^  standPoint «  still  the 

“l"  of  tie  „lMes 

“  ’  resun-ection,  ,,1  ascension  0f  t]le  M,sler.  Th 

note  accordingly,  is  still  Obedience-obedience  to  the  precepts 
of  Jesus  as  well  as  imitation  of  his  example.  In  waitiim  for 
^  second  coming  they  were  to  imitate  his  patience,  and  in  the 
dst  of  persecution  and  trials  his  forbearance;  when  reviled 

were  tointT t  f°  leV3]le  again’  aiKl  ]lyP0cris7  and  guile  they 
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death,  to  a  seat  in  glory  at  His  right  hand,  is  represented  also 
as  4  pre-existing 5  with  God  before  the  world  began.  And 
writing  as  Peter  does  to  the  distant  churches  of  the  Jewish 
Dispersion  in  the  midst  of  Pagan  populations  far  beyond  the 
immediate  circle  of  eye-witnesses,  his  doctrine  of  Obedience  is 
dashed  to  a  certain  extent  with  a  doctrine  of  Faith  as  well. 
But  it  is  not  the  faith  demanded  by  Paul  of  his  Pagan 
converts  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  gift  of  God — a  supernatural 
virtue  to  be  imparted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  believer.  It 
is  rather  an  extension  of  ordinary  belief,  if  I  may  say  so,  to 
things  which  they  were  to  take  on  trust  from  him  as  an  eye¬ 
witness.  Owing  probably  to  the  influence  of  Paul,  his  devotion 
to  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  less  marked  than 
was  the  case  with  James,  for  he  charges  his  readers  especially 
not  to  let  their  freedom  from  the  Law  be  made  a  cloak  for 
license  and  sin,  but  rather  to  let  it  be  an  opportunity  for 
transferring  their  allegiance  from  the  service  of  Moses  to 
the  service  of  Christ — to  the  end  that  by  obedience  and 
patience  and  the  imitation  of  the  example  of  Jesus  they  may 
grow  in  grace  and  become  living  stones  in  the  temple  which 
they  were  to  have  ready  for  him  at  his  coining. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  again,  written,  as  many  believe, 
by  Apollos  or  Barnabas  immediately  after  the  Neronian 
persecutions,  is  thoroughly  Jewish  in  texture,  but  so  inwrought 
and  overlaid  with  elements  drawn  from  Paul  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  distinguishable  from  the  writings  of  that  Apostle. 
It  was  a  highly  evolved,  elaborately  polished,  and  carefully 
constructed  document,  intended  to  span  like  an  arch  the  two  great 
separate  and  frowning  pillars  of  Jewish  and  Pauline  Christianity, 
and  to  build  them  into  a  compact,  harmonious  whole.  Although 
its  deep  Jewish  substratum  everywhere  crops  up  like  a  rock 
through  the  light  surface  soil,  it  is  both  in  method  and 
substance  a  compromise  between  the  two.  A  compromise 
in  method — for  while  on  the  one  hand  the  ordinary  laws  of 
probability  were  ground  good  enough  for  the  belief  of  the 
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Jewish  Christians,  and  while  on  the  other  hand  a  supernatural 
grace  was  essential  to  the  faith  required  by  Paul,  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  draws  on  both,  without  altogether 
identifying  himself  with  either.  His  readers  were  too  far  off  both 
in  time  and  place  for  the  events  recorded  of  Jesus  to  be  accepted 
in  a  natural  way  without  question;  and  some  measure  of  faith 
or  trust  was  in  consequence  necessary.  But  this  faith  spanned 
the  entire  interspace  between  the  faith  of  Peter  and  the  faith  of 
Paul,  that  is  to  say  between  a  faith  which  is  a  mere  extension 
of  ordinary  belief — a  taking  on  trust  the  things  hoped  for  in  the 
belief  that  events  will  justify  the  trust — and  an  act  of  blind  trust 
which  required  the  supernatural  grace  of  Paul  to  justify  it. 
As  examples  of  the  first  kind  he  adduces  the  cases  of  Abel 
whose  sacrifice  was  proved  to  be  more  excellent  than  that 
of  Cain  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  accepted ;  of  Enoch 
who  was  proved  to  have  been  well-pleasing  to  God  by 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  translated ;  and  of  Noah  whose 
faith  was  justified  by  the  events  of  the  flood — all  of  whom 
lived  to  prove  in  their  own  persons  that  their  faith  was 
justified.  As  instances  of  the  second  kind  of  faith  he  adduces 
that  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  of  Joseph  and 
Moses,  of  Rahab  and  Gideon,  of  Barak  and  Jeplithah,  of  David 
and  Samuel,  of  the  Prophets  and  of  the  Martyrs  who  died  in 
the  J ewish  persecutions ; — all  of  whom  having  died  without 
having  themselves  received  the  promises,  served  as  exemplars 
for  a  faith  which  would  almost  demand  as  a  pre-requisite  a 
special  manifestation  of  divine  grace. 

In  matter  and  substance,  too,  the  Epistle  is  a  compromise 
between  the  extremes  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  these  two 
hostile  camps  by  shifting  the  controversy  from  the  question  of 
the  observance  or  non-observance  of  the  Jewish  Law  in 
reference  to  circumcision,  Sabbath  observance,  meats,  etc. — a 
question  on  which  the  cleavage  was  so  deep  as  not  to  be 
bridged  over — to  the  question  of  Sacrifice,  about  which  little 
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controversy  had  as  yet  arisen  ,  and  thus  to  build  a  bridge  by 
which  not  only  the  J ewish  Christians  could  meet  their  Gentile 
brethren,  but  by  which  unconverted  Jews  themselves  if  so 
disposed  might  find  their  way  to  Christianity,  J esus  himself,  it 
will  be  remembered,  followed  the  older  Prophets  in  degrading 
sacrifice  to  a  secondary  position  ;  and  of  his  own  initiative 
minimized  the  importance  of  many  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
After  his  death,  James  and  the  Jerusalem  Church  who  now 
regarded  Jesus  himself  as  the  perfect  and  all-sufficient  sacrifice, 
could  afford  to  dispense  with  the  imperfect  sacrifices  of  the  Law, 
but  continued  rigidly  to  conform  to  its  ceremonial  observances 
in  reference  to  food,  to  personal  purity,  to  the  Sabbath,  to 
circumcision  and  the  like — at  the  same  time  that  they  carried 
out  faithfully  in  addition  the  precepts  and  commands  of  Jesus  in 
reference  to  patience,  meekness,  poverty,  humility,  brotherly 
love,  forgiveness,  and  so  on.  With  Peter  too,  as  with  J ames,  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  Law  were  superseded  and  abolished  in  tire 
greater  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  but  the  obligation  of  observing  the 
ceremonial  part  of  the  Law  was,  doubtless  under  the  influence 
of  Paul,  greatly  relaxed  if  not  altogether  abrogated.  Paul 
himself  swept  away  as  by  a  wave  of  his  hand  both  the  sacrificial 
system  and  the  ceremonial  law  as  hindrances  rather  than 
furtherances  of  salvation ;  holding  that  the  only  merit  they  ever 
had  was  the  merely  negative  one  of  forcing  those  who  practised 
them  to  see  how  impotent  they  really  were  for  their  purpose. 

Now  to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  who  is 
addressing  Jewish  Christians  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  out  faithfully  the  Jewish  ordinances  in  reference  to 
circumcision  and  the  like,  this  extreme  position  of  Paul— which 
had  a  tendency  to  alienate  completely  the  Jewish  from  the 
Pagan  proselytes  to  Christianity— is  avoided,  and  stress  is  laid 
on  Sacrifice,  and  especially  on  that  aspect  of  it  in  which  the 
idea  of  purity  is  the  central  point,  as  on  this  not  only  has  there 
been  no  dispute,  but  it  is  the  point  on  which  the  most  harmonious 
scheme  of  Christianity  having  a  Jewish  basis,  can  he  built. 
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Accordingly  the  sacrificial  parts  of  the  Law  (and  doubtless  also 
the  ceremonial  parts),  instead  of  being  represented,  as  by  Paul, 
as  positively  detrimental  to  salvation,  and  as  even  hiding  it  from 
men  as  if  it  were  in  eclipse,  are  represented  by  the  writer  of 
this  Epistle  as  having  had  in  their  time  and  place  a  real  and 
positive  value,  although  now  superseded  by  the  greater  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  himself.  They  are  represented  as  being  good  in 
themselves,  although  but  imperfect  and  blurred  copies  of  the 
perfect  sacrifice  of  Christ — as  shadows  when  compared  with  the 
perfect  image.  Besides,  by  taking  the  point  of  sacrificial 
purity  as  the  point  of  compromise,  and  by  representing 
Jesus  himself  as  the  pure  and  spotless  High  Priest  who 
was  slain  for  our  redemption,  he  is  obliged  to  represent  God 
as  a  God  of  Purity  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  rather 
than  as  the  God  of  Love  of  Jesus.  The  Epistle,  in  short, 
is  as  we  have  said  a  highly  evolved  product  of  Jewish 
Christianity  interwoven  with  Pauline  elements,  the  whole  being- 
clipped  and  trimmed  like  a  close-cut  hedge,  and  polished  to 
an  almost  perfect  symmetry  and  proportion.  Jesus,  for  example, 
who  in  the  Synoptics  exhibits  many  a  human  trait,  who  is  weary, 
and  hungry,  and  tempted,  and  depressed,  and  angry,  and  does 
not  know  when  the  day  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  be,  becomes 
with  the  author  of  our  Epistle,  the  holy,  the  unspotted,  the 
sinless,  the  perfect — almost  a  god  in  his  abstract  perfections. 
Indeed,  instead  of  the  man  exalted  by  God,  of  James,  and  the 
man  £  fore-known 3  by  God  from  the  beginning,  of  Peter,  he  has 
now  become  the  very  image  of  God  Himself  and  the  effulgence 
of  His  Glory.  Instead  of  the  Jewish  atonement  of  bulls  and 
goats  which  had  to  be  repeated  once  a  year  on  the  great  Hay 
of  Atonement,  you  have  the  sacrifice  of  the  pure  and  spotless 
High  Priest  himself,  which  once  done,  remains’  complete, 
perfect,  and  efficacious  for  all  time.  And  instead  of  the  new 
Law  of  Liberty  in  Christ  being  mixed  up  with  the  old  Mosaic 
Law,  as  in  James  and  Peter,  like  new  wine  in  old  bottles,  it 
is  kept  sedulously  apart  in  bottles  of  its  own— the  old  Law  bein«* 
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a  preliminary,  inferior,  and  imperfect  distillation  which  is  to  he 
thrown  away  now  that  the  new  and  better  has  come.  The 
whole  Epistle,  indeed,  is  a  blend  of  Jewish  and  Pauline 
elements,  of  Pauline  Christianity  on  a  Jewish  basis;  and 
seemed  once  and  for  all  to  bind  together  into  an  indivisible 
unity  and  as  parts  of  a  progressive  Divine  plan,  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament— a  unity  which  the  Pauline 
Theology  would,  when  pushed  to  its  extreme  point,  have 
destroyed  (as  we  see  in  the  heresy  of  Marcion  which  nearly 
wrecked  the  Church  in  the  second  century),  and  to  which  the 
teaching  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  with  its  doctrine  of  Jesus 
as  a  mere  man  like  the  other  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
would  have  been  equally  fatal— had  it  not,  as  Ebionitism,  been 
left  isolated  as  a  heresy  on  the  soil  of  Palestine,  to  lose  itself  as 
the  centuries  advanced  in  the  desert  sands,  there  to  become 
the  parent  of  that  Mahommedanism  which  was  afterwards 
destined  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  World. 

But  to  return  to  early  Jewish  Christianity  and  the  simple 
natural  belief  which  resting  on  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses 
and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy— and  founded  therefore  on  the 
ordinary  laws  of  probability — was  sufficient  to  keep  the  hopes  of 
the.  faithful  alive  and  aglow,  their  brotherly  love  warm,  and 
their  patience  and  endurance  strong,  during  the  short  period 
that  must  elapse  before  the  return  of  the  Master.  Now  this 
natural  belief  although  sufficient  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
was  of  little  or  no  avail  when  the  scene  was  shifted  to  the 
great  Pagan  world  outside.  With  Greeks  and  Romans  who 
knew  little  and  cared  less  for  the  affairs  or  persons  of  a  distant 
and  despised  dependency,  neither  the  disciples  nor  the  ordinary 
eye-witnesses  had  any  influence  whatever  ;  while  as  for  the 
Old  Testament  and  its  prophets  and  prophecies  which  with  the 
Jews  were  the  seat  of  all  authority,  the  touchstone  of  all  truth — 
with  the  Pagans  these  had  no  authority  at  all.  The  problem, 
accordingly,  of  the  conversion  of  the  Pagan  world  was  quite  a 
different  one  from  that  of  the  J ewish  world,  and  required  an 
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entirely  different  set  of  considerations  to  successfully  meet  it. 
To  convert  a  Jew  to  Christianity  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  to 
him  that  there  was  One  Supreme  God  who  loved  His  children— 
for  that  he  already  knew  and  believed.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  to  him  that  the  Messiah  he  should  look  for  was  not  the 
conquering  Messiah  of  the  older  prophets,  but  the  lowly,  suffer¬ 
ing  Messiah  of  Isaiah,  and  that  this  Messiah  had  already  come  in 
the  person  of  the  man  J esus,  to  make  by  his  death  atonement  for 
the  sms  of  all.  To  convert  a  Pagan,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
necessary  first  of  all  to  show  him  that  there  was  only  one  true 
God,  and  that  this  God  loved  him;  and  that  his  own  o-0ds  who  * 
exploited  him  were  either  no  gods  at  all,  or  else  were  bad  gods 
whom  the  Supreme  God  was  permitting  for  the  time  to  work 
their  evil  will  on  him.  But  how  was  this  to  be  proved  ?  Clearly 
it  would  go  a  long  way  if  it  were  shown  that  the  sin  and  evil 
and  misery  of  the  world  were  not  a  natural  condition  of  things 
(as  was  proved  by  the  revolt  of  the  conscience  against  them! 
but  that  they  were  something  extraneous,  something  that  had 
been  fastened  like  a  foreign  yoke  on  the  human  soul;  and  that 
the  gods  to  whom  men  prayed  for  deliverance  were  the  very 
demons  by  whom  they  had  been  enthralled.  So  far,  well  But 
how  know  that  the  Supreme  God,  if  there  were  such  a  Beim, 
had  either  the  power  or  the  will  to  deliver  them  ?  It  would  *0 
ai  to  so  ve  this  question,  too,  if  it  were  possible  that  the 

deTthh  Icf  ,Send  a  “*ou  the  one  hand  could 

defy  the  power  of  then-gods  or  demons  by  a  life  free  from  sin 

ant  on  the  other,  could  defy  death  by  raising  his  own  body  from 

ai  rl  rTf  \n<1  lf  thlS  deliverer  of  ™en,  who  thus  suffered 
nd  died  for  them  to  deliver  them  from  the  power  of  the  gods 

Zet:*  °f  theiSu^me  <*d  Himself— would  this  Pol 
P  at  He  not  only  had  the  power,  but  that  He  wished  to 

expl0it  them  -  the  gods  did;  in  a 

ation  hid  He7dtlT?  And  if’  furtIier’  credible  “form- 
atmn  had  reached  the  Pagan  world  that  a  man  proclaiming 

himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God  had  come  into  the  world  and 
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fcad  annoyed  tbM  le  w  come  t0  „„  raen  ^  ^ 

yianny  of  their  gods ;  and  to  give  proof  of  the  truth  of  hie 
nnssron  had  lived  without  siu  and  died  only  to  defy  the 
power  Of  death  to  keep  him  in  the  grave-would  not  the  iport 
of  th.s  add  greatly  to  the  probability  that  it  all  was  true* 
And  when  it  came  over  the  mind,  would  it  not  come  like  a 
sudden  illumination  in  the  darkness,  which  would  leave  behind 
i  dim  visions  of  something  that  would  haunt  the  memory? 

nd  yet  what  proof  that  there  was  any  truth  in  it  ?  Had  the 
events  recorded  occurred  within  recent  memory  and  in  the 
presence  of  accredited  eye-witnesses,  they  might  have  been 
believed  and  laid  to  heart  as  other  natural  fad;  but  as  the 
yeais  waned  and  faded,  and  the  Second  Coming  was  still 

reTthe  bdfef6  eye'witaesses  sank  one  by  one  to  their 

5 :  rai  "v* them 

would  u  wim  them-  At  each  remove  the  tradition 

would  have  become  fainter,  the  evidence  more  and  more 
hohow  and  uncertain  the  faith  of  the  origins!  believers  being 

)  "°‘  7  ”‘0re  *»  ‘Mr  descendants  of  the  nw 

generations, -until  soon  it  would  have  been  swallowed  up  ao-ain 

*at  ™nded  -D*  How  then  was 
ie  .  o  e  kept  alive  and  aglow  so  as  to  be  able  to 
piopagate  itself  down  the  centuries  ?  Evidently  primarily  by 

lth°« T„Tr  7 that  something  which  would  so 
J  *he  mmd  ,that  tle  d"kne*s  of  itself  would  seem  to  lift 

in  V  if  +r°“6  C  Gar  ?  t^lat  sometbing  which  was  so  strono- 
itseU  that  instead  of  depending  as  Jewish  Christianity  did 

.  V1  e°ce»  14  canid  exist  on  the  barest  minimum  of  fact 

i\tTt^-it-Self  al0ne-a  suPematural  rather  than  l 
intnral  belief.  This  is  what  St.  Paul  means  when  he  says  “by 

In  th  16  76  TVed’ 14  18  n0t  °f  y°m’selves>  is  a  gift  of  God  ” 
the  Holv  S  9v!Pterr  SllaU  8*  th;  Part  this  ^nation  by 

salvation  as  ’/j  u  ^  COnceives  i4»  PIa7s  in  bis  scheme  of 
wants  of  thcT^  or  GclCrU  ^  “4 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PAULINE  CHRISTIANITY. 

/\  FEW  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  Paul  was  converted 
by  a  vision, — a  form  of  evidence,  as  we  have  said,  more 
convincing  perhaps  in  the  Ancient  World  than  any  other,  and 
one  which  in  itself  and  without  further  accessory  was  sufficient 
to  engender  the  most  fixed  and  enduring  belief.  But  being  a  v 
purely  personal  and  private  experience  it  was  not  transferable 
to  other  minds,  and  the  consequence  was  that  if  he  wished  the 
world  to  believe  his  doctrine  with  the  same  fervent  intensity 
and  assurance  with  which  he  believed  it  himself,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  draw  on  other  sources  of  conviction.  The  upshot 
of  his  meditation  was,  as  we  know,  a  body  of  doctrine  which 
for  subtlety,  penetration,  harmony,  and  completeness,  is  un¬ 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  religious  speculation.  It  bears  the 
same  relation  to  dogmatic  Christianity  that  Platonism  does  to 
Greek  Philosophy,  being  the  source  to  which  Christianity  has 
aad  to  return  for  refreshment  and  renewal  at  every  crisis  of  her 
history.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  if  Christianity  is 
to  he  fitted  for  universal  acceptance,  it  must  rely  on  something 
more  than  the  mere  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  or  the 
demonstrations  of  fulfilled  prophecy— or  even  of  such  chance 
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visions  as  lie  himself  had  had,  which  however  important  and 
convincing  to  himself  could  have  availed  little  with  the  great 
Pagan  world  which  it  was  his  mission  to  convert.  Any  doctrine 
"which  aimed  at  being  embraced  by  the  world  in  after  ages, 
must  be  one  mainly  a  jiriori,  that  is  to  say  it  must  be  one 
which  by  its  own  inner  illumination  carried  its  credentials  with 
It,  needing  only  sufficient  historical  guarantee  to  bring  it 
•down  from  the  region  of  vague  hypothesis  to  that  of  credible 
•authenticated,  fact.  , 

The  Pauline  Scheme  of  Salvation,  it  is  to  be  premised,  is 
constructed  entirely  on  a  Jewish  framework,  into  which  Pagan 
ideas  and  pre-suppositions  could  with  a  few  necessary  modifi¬ 
cations  be  logically  fitted  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  one  great 
and  harmonious  whole.  It  began  with  the  assumption  of  all 
Jewish  theology,  viz.,  that  there  was  One  Supreme  God  who, 
good  Himself,  made  all  things  good ;  and  that  all  things  'what¬ 
ever,  whether  devils  or  angels,  goodness  or  sin,  whether  made 
by  him  or  not,  could  only  come  into  being  and  continue  in  it 
by  His  permission  and  at  His  good  pleasure.  Man  himself  was 
created  by  God,  and  like  all  else  was  created  good,  but  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  in  which  his  spirit  was  confined,  he 
fell  when  exposed  to  temptation  into  disobedience  and  sin,  and 
so  incurred  the  penalty  of  death.  This  disobedience  and  sin 
were  not,  it  is  to  be  observed,  a  matter  of  compulsion  or 
necessity  (for  the  flesh  although  weak  is  not  necessarily  evil) 
but  were  a  matter  of  man’s  own  free  will — the  seductive  -agent 
in  his  fall  being  represented  by  Paul  when  addressing  Jewish 
audiences,  as  the  Devil,  when  addressing  Pagans,  as  the  demons 
.  whom  they  worshipped  as  gods.  And  furthermore  this  sin 
which  perenially  reproduced  itself  by  heredity  and  by  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  will  under  the  influence  of  temptation,  was  the  source  of 
all  the  sorrow,  misery  and  degradation  under  which  the  world  lay 
groaning.  This  condition  of  things,  according  to  Paul,  had  been 
permitted  by  G  od  for  His  own  good  purpose  for  a  time ;  but  at  last 
He  had  determined  Himself  to  undertake  the  redemption  of  man; 
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Tlie  process  was  to  involve  several  stages,  and  in  a  general  way 
might  be  said  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  Fall ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
that  had  been  brought  about  by  man’s  own  free  will  under  the 
temptation  of  the  Evil  One,  so  his  redemption  should  be 
brought  about  by  his  own  free  will  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  Himself.  The  first  stage  consisted  in  selecting 
fzom  among  the  fallen  nations  some  one  man  wTho  should  be  the 
father  of  the  race  of  men  through  whom  salvation  for  the  world 
was  to  be  achieved.  That  man  was  Abraham,  who  by  the 
inspiration  of  God  received  in  simple  trust  and  faith  the 
promises  made  to  him.  This  faith  was  not  an  ordinary  faith 
depending  on  ordinary  laws  of  probability.  On  the  contrary, 
it  being  quite  against  all  probability  that  at  his  age  he  should 
become  the  father  of  a  race  of  men,  it  was  a  supernatural  faith 
rather,  a  faith  inspired  by  the  grace  of  God— and  it  is  this  kind 
of  faith  that  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole  Pauline  scheme  of 
salvation.  But  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the 
promises  had  been  given,  having  fallen  into  unbelief,  and  from 
unbelief  into  idolatry,  that  is  to  say,  having  gone  over  to  the 
belief  in  and  worship  of  those  very  gods  or  demons  who  had 
oiiginally  been  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  there  was  no  help  for  it 
but  for  God  Himself  to  intervene  to.  save  them  from  phrasing 
deeper  and  deeper  into  degradation  and  sin.  This  time  it  was  I 
Law  which  He  gave  them  for  their  guidance— the  Law  of  Moses, 
viz.,  with  rewards  and  penalties  attached  to  obedience  and  dis¬ 
obedience  of  its  precepts.  The  object  of  this  Law  was,  according 
to  Paul,  not  their  salvation ;  but  so  to  deepen  the  sense  of  sin  on 
every  infraction  of  its  manifold  injunctions,  as  to  keep  the  fear 
of  God  ever  before  their  eyes.  In  other  words  it  was  to. 
prevent  idolatry  and  the  forgetfulness  of  God,  until  the  time 
was  ripe  for  Salvation  itself  to  be  offered  to  mankind.  For 
observe,  it  did  not  help  men  to  break  the  power  of  Sin  as 
such, — that  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  man  without  outside  help— the 
most  it  could  do  was  to  enable  men  to  atone  in  a  way  for  each 
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particular  sin  as  it  arose,  by  some  outward  act  of  observance  or 
sacrifice,  the  great  body  of  sin  remaining  the  same  as  before — 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  bubbles  thrown  up  on  the  surface 
s>i  a  stream,  although  extinguished  one  by  one  as  they  arose, 
would  still  leave  the  great  body  of  water  rolling  onward  as 
before.  It  was  evidently  only  a  make-shift  therefore,  operating 
piece-meal  and  in  a  hand-to-mouth  kind  of  way  until  the  real 
scheme  of  redemption  should  be  ushered  in.  As  to  its  actual 
value  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  difference  between  the  view 
of  Paul  and  that  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
With  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  Law  was 
good  in  its  time  and  place,  although  useless  and  to  be  abolished 
now  that  the  more  perfect  sacrifice  of  Christ  himself  had  been 
accomplished.  It  was,  in  his  own  words,  a  shadow  rather  than 
an  image  of  the  better  things  to  come.  In  Paul’s  opinion  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  proved  an  obstruction  throughout  to  the 
people  to  whom  it  had  been  given,  a  pure  hindrance  rather 
than  an  aid  to  their  salvation.  Leaving,  as  it  did,  the  great 
body  of  sin  untouched,  while  labouring  desperately  to  make 
atonement  for  particular  sins  after  the  penalty  had  been 
incurred,  its  operation  was  like  that  of  a  treadmill,  on  which 
when  you  have  once  started  you  neither  can  make  any  progress 
nor  can  you  get  off  it  again  without  danger  of  falling  into  a 
deeper  abyss.  The  more  the  Jews  became  conscious  of  sin,  the 
more  desperately  they  struggled  to  hold  on  to  the  Law,  for  fear 
of  falling  off  into  eternal  perdition  if  they  left  go.  Hence  it 
was  that  Paul  felt  that  his  own  people  were  practically  hopeless, 
and  that  the  future  of  Salvation  lay  with  the  Gentiles — as 
indeed  it  proved.  How  then,  according  to  Paul,  was  the 
Redemption  of  the  World  to  be  brought  about? 

The  problem  being  how  to  break  the  power  of  Sin  in  itself, 
rather  than  how  to  atone  for  each  particular  sin  after  it  had 
been  committed,  it  is  evident  that  redemption  could  not  come 
from  the  side  of  the  flesh,  which,  although  not  in  itself  evil, 
was  very  weak,  and  now  that  it  had  given  itself  into  the  hands 
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of  the  devil  or  demons  could  of  itself  do  nothing.  If  help  were 
to  come,  it  would  have  to  come  through  some  influence  that 
would  so  reinforce  the  higher  nature  of  man  and  so  fortify  his 
will  that  he  would  be  able  to  resist  the  solicitations  alike  of  the 
flesh  and  the  devil.  There  were  various  possible  ways  in 
which  this  could  be  done,  the  most  simple  perhaps  being  that 
men  should  rest  and  trust  in  the  power  of  God  in  simple  faith, 
as  children  in  their  father.  This  was  the  method  of  J esus,  but 
although  quite  right  and  natural  to  men  who  were  in  the  very 
sight,  as  it  were,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  was  unsuitable  as 
a  means  of  World-redemption ;  for  without  the  constant  inter¬ 
vention  of  Providence  to  ensure  its  continued  influx  and 
presence,  this  trust  could  not  sustain  itself  in  face  of  the 
colossal  iniquities  and  evils  of  the  world.  What  was  wanted, 
therefore,  was  something  more  abiding  and  permanent,  some¬ 
thing  which  would  ensure  the  continued  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  soul,  and  not  leave  it  either  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  mere  subjective  feeling,  or  to  casual  and  capricious  human 
inspiration, — some  objective  fact  or  facts  in  short  which  could 
not  be  dissolved  by  doubt  or  frittered  away  in  speculation  and 
hypothesis,  but  like  the  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness  would  always 
be  there  to  give  refreshment  to  the  weary  spirit,  and  to  heal 
and  save  whosoever  should  look  thereon.  Something  of  this 
kind  we  now  see  must  have  been  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
any  scheme  of  redemption  which  was  to  be  suited  to  all  men 
and  to  all  times.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  various 
abstractly  possible  modes  of  man’s  redemption  had  occurred  to 
Paul.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  matter  had  already  been  taken 
out  of  the  region  of  speculation  and  theory,  and  been  brought 
home  to  his  mind  and  heart  in  the  shape  of  concrete  experience 
and  fact.  He  had  come  to  Jerusalem  shortly  after  the  death 
of  J  esus  and  found  that  it  was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety 
there  that  a  man  named  J  esus  had  some  years  before  given  out 
that  he  was  the  “man  of  sorrows  ”  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah;  and 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  God  to  redeem  men  from  their  sins. 
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This  man  had  suffered  death  by  crucifixion,  had  risen  the  third 
day  according  to  prophecy  and  according  also  to  his  own  pre¬ 
diction  and  promise,  and  had  appeared  after  his  resurrection  to 
his  disciples — who  now  went  about  Judaea  preaching  salvation 
and  the  remission  of  sins  in  his  name.  Paul  himself  had  not 
seen  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  but  on  the  way  to  Damascus  to 
persecute  the  rising  Church  he  was  confronted  by  him  in  a 
vision,  and  from  that  moment  to  doubt  that  the  man  J esus  had 
really  risen  was  impossible.  The  question  for  him  now  became 
who  was  this  Jesus  who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
what  wTas  the  modus  operandi  of  the  scheme  of  salvation  which 
he  professed  to  have  brought  to  men  ? 

To  begin  with,  it  was  within  the  knowledge  of  Paul  that  the 
Rabbis  had  all  along  held  that  there  was  a  primitive  representa¬ 
tive  and  Archetypal  Man  of  whom  the  actual  Adam  was  but  the 
inferior  copy  and  image.  This  was  the  Heavenly  Adam  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  who  was  made  in  the  image  of  God 
and  who  had  a  spiritual  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  Earthly 
Adam  of  the  second  chapter,  who  was  made  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground.  It  was  this  primitive  Archetypal  Man  whom  we 
find  represented  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
Word,  the  Wisdom,  the  Angel  who  stood  by  the  throne  of  God 
and  who  was  the  instrument  used  by  God  in  executing  His 
Will.  It  was  he  and  not  God  Himself  who  had  appeared 
to  Abraham  and  to  Moses,  and  who,  according  to  Daniel,  was  to 
-come  as  Messiah  on  the  clouds  of  Heaven.  And  it  was  this 
Second  Adam,  this  Lord  from  Heaven,  with  whom  Paul  now 
identified  the  Jesus  whom  he  had  seen  in  vision  and  who 
had  risen  from  the  dead.  We  now  have  to  see  how,  in 
Paul’s  view,  this  Jesus  was  instrumental  in  bringing  salvation 
to  men. 

The  problem,  as  we  have  said,  was  how  to  get  rid  of  the  great 
body  of  Sin  from  which,  as  from  some  tap-root,  the  particular 
sins  that  arise  from  hour  to  hour,  perennially  flow.  Now 
according  to  Paul,  the  flesh  although  not  itself  necessarily  evil, 
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was  the  root  of  all  evil.  So  long  as  that  evil  was  unconscious 
it  was,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  not  sin.  To  become 
sin  it  must  be  a  transgression  of  some  Divine  Command.  Adam 
disobeyed  God’s  Command  and  was  therefore  guilty  of  sin ;  and 
from  this  sin  came  the  death  which  was  bequeathed  to  all  his 
descendants.  When  the  Law  of  God  was  given  by  Moses  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  it  still  further  deepened  the  sense  of  sin 
by  the  multiplicity  of  the  demands  it  made  on  men’s 
consciences  and  lives.  The  Gentiles,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  not 
received  any  Divine  Law,  although  participating  in  the  evil  which 
sprang  from  the  body  of  flesh  and  from  Adam’s  transgression, 
were  not  in  Paul’s  view  technically  guilty  of  sin.  But  sin  or 
evil,  the  problem  of  redemption  for  both  Jew  and  Gentile  was 
practically  the  same;  and  the  question,  as  we  have  said,  for 
Paul  was,  how  did  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the 
Archetypal  Man,  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  Word,  the 
"Wisdom  of  God,  etc.,  bring  redemption  and  salvation  to  men  ? 
The  fitness  and  completeness  of  the  answer  given  by  Paul  will 
best  be  seen  by  a  series  of  progressive  suppositions.  If  we 
suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Archetypal  Man,  the  Messiah 
who  had  a  spiritual  body,  were  to  come  in  his  representative 
capacity  as  Ideal  Man,  and  to  assume  a  body  of  flesh, 
he  bom  of  woman,  and  go  through  life  as  a  man;  if 
we  suppose  further  that  he  should  conquer  the  flesh, 
keep  the  Law,  and  remain  through  life  pure  and  free 
from  sin ;  and  so  in  his  own  person  having  gained  an  exemption 
from  the  death  which  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  should  ascend 
again  to  God,— how,  we  ask,  would  this  help  mankind? 
Clearly,  not  at  all.  It  would  have  been  a  single-part  play 
with  only  a  single  actor,  a  drama  in  which  no  one  would  b( 
interested  or  affected  but  the  Archetypal  Man  himself ;  and 
so  far  from  helping  Man,  would  by  the  very  fact  of  its  having 
been  earned  out  by  a  being  who  was  aided  in  the  combat  against 
evil  by  all  the  power  of  a  Divine  nature,  have  had  for  poor 
human  souls,  weak  in  flesh,  tempted  of  devils,  and  tainted  by 
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sin,  no  interest  whatever.  15  at  now  if  we  suppose  further  that 
having  subdued  the  flesh,  and  kept  the  Law,  and  so  found 
reconciliation  with  God  and  immunity  from  the  penaltj  of 
death,  he  had  nevertheless  voluntarily  suffered  the  death  which 
he  had  not  deserved,  and  laid  down  his  life  as  the  Representativ  e 
Man  for  his  suffering  fellow  men  and  in  their  stead— how,  we 
now  ask,  would  this  added  fact  of  his  death  and  resurrection 
affect  the  result?  In  every  way.  To  begin  with,  in  Jewish 
Law  ordinary  sin  could  be  atoned  for  vicariously  by  the  blood 
of  some  innocent  animal  that  was  without  spot  or  blemish. 
Much  more,  then,  would  this  be  the  case  if  instead  of  an 
animal  it  were  the  life  of  some  pure  and  spotless  man ;  and 
still  more  if  it  were  the  life  of  some  angel  or  Divine  being. 
And  if  the  death  of  some  pure  and  good  man  was  regarded  as 
an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  other  men,  the  death  of  the 
Representative  Man,  the  Archetypal  Man,  might  justly  be 
regarded  as  an  atonement  for  Sin  itself,  and  for  the  sins  of  all 
men.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  who,  like  Paul,  figures 
Jesus  as  the  Archetypal  Man,  the  effulgence  of  his  Father’s 
Glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  person ;  as  the  pure  and 
spotless  High  Priest  who,  in  contrast  to  the  bulls  and  goats  of 
the  Jewish  sacrifices,  gives  his  own  life  once  and  for  all  for  Sin 
itself  and  the  sins  of  all  men;  and  who  having  come  down 
from  heaven  for  this  purpose  has  again  ascended  thither,  and 
now  sits  as  of  old  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Now  were  God 
conceived  by  Paul  as  He  is  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  viz.,  as  a  God  primarily  of  Purity,  Holiness,  and 
Righteousness,  with  whom  all  sins  must  be  expiated  before 
reconciliation  was  possible  or  approach  to  Him  permissible,  this 
solution  of  the  Archetypal  Man,  the  Word,  the  Messiah,  who 
assumed  a  body  of  flesh,  appeared  in  the  form  of  man,  kept  the 
Law  intact  and  himself  free  from  sin,  and  then  died  for  the 
tins  of  others,  would  have  been  complete,  and  adequate,  and 
logic-proof  at  all  points.  But  with  Paul,  God,  as  with  Jesus, 
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is  primarily  a  God  of  Love  and  only  secondly  and  indirectly,  as 
it  were,  a  God  of  strict  unbending  Righteousness  and  Justice  • 
and  we  now  have  to  ask  how  the  conception  of  the  incarnation’ 
death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Archetypal  Man  or  Messiah  had 
to  be  modified  for  Paul  by  this  change  of  view?  Mainly  in 
this  way  that  instead  of  God  being  represented  as  stand¬ 
ing  coldly  looking  on  while  another  offered  up  his  own  life  for 
man,  inexorably  exacting  His  dues  in  the  shape  of  sacrifices, 
etc.,  for  sins  committed,  but  careless  of  the  sinner,  so  long  as 
His  own  honour  and  purity  were  untouched,  He  will  now  have 
to  be  represented  as  longing  like  a  father  for  someone  or  some¬ 
thing  to  take  away  the  dark  wall  of  sin  that  stands  like  a  screen 
between  Him  and  His  erring  children.  And  the  effect  of  this 
again  will  be  to  turn  the  suffering  and  death  of  the  Messiah 
from  an  expiation  or  sacrifice  needed  to  redeem  men  from  sin 
and  the  wrath  of  God— and  in  which  the  initiative  need  not 
necessarily  come  from  God  at  all-to  an  act  of  obedience;  the 
Messiah  being  represented  as  having  been  sent  by  God  to 
remove  the  Sin  which  prevents  the  sinner  from  seeino-  Him  as 
He  is-a  God  of  Love  yearning  by  His  Divine  grace  to  take 

T"  “  T'*“  U  *°  s»3'.  the  writer 

of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew*  God  is  represented  nmiuly  „s  a 

God  of  Purity  nod  Holiness,  mid  the  suffering  end  death  of 
Jesus  mainly  as  an  expiation  and  sacrifice,  with  Paid  He  is 
represented  as  mainly  a  God  of  Love,  and  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Jesns  as  m,  act  of  obedience  laving  its  origin  in  the 

ill  and  Love  of  God.  But  this  is  perhaps  too  rigid  and 
stringent  an  estimate,  and  need,  some  modification  to  brine  it 
into  accurate  correspondence  with  the  truth.  For  from  the 
recurrence  of  such  phrases  as  that  Jesus  was  a  -propitiation  for 
our  sms,  that  he  was  a  -  sin  offering,”  that  he  was  «  made  a 
curse  for  us,”  that  we  were  «  bought  with  a  price,”  etc.,  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  still  a  very  large  element  of  old  Jewish 
ieo  ogy  m  Paul,  and  that  although  God  with  him  as  with 
Jesus,  was  mamly  a  God  of  Love,  He  was,  as  with  the 
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Psalmist  and  Prophets  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  a  God  of  Justice  also.  If  then  we  unite  these  two 
conceptions  we  shall  probably  come  nearer  to  Paul’s  full 
view  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  and  shall  have  to  remodel  our 
hypothesis  thus— that  Jesus,  while  being  sent  by.  God  to 
exhibit  the  Father’s  love,  also  laid  down  his  life  willingly  and 

cheerfully  of  his  own  great  love  to  men. 

And  here  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
clearly  define  the  relation  in  which  this  ‘  Scheme  of  Salvation 
of  Paul  stands  to  the  work  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 

With  Jesus,  God  as  we  have  seen  was  a  God  of  pure  Love 
who  made  His  sunshine  and  rain  to  fall  alike  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  The  only  thing  he  required  from  men  as  a  condition  of 
entering  the  Kingdom  of  God  then  almost,  in  sight,  was  simple 
trust  in  God,  and  the  turning  away  from  sin  to  do  that  which 
was  well-pleasing  in  His  sight.  He  could  therefore  brush  away 
the  Law  altogether,  as  a  mere  temporary  make-shift  given  to 
men,  as  he  said,  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  'ow 
this  simple  scheme  of  Jesus,  it  will  be  observed,  was  quite 
independent  of  his  own  death,  and  would  have  been  the  same 
had  he  not  died  at  all,  but  had  lived  on  until  God  should  have 
come  in  glory  to  inaugurate  the  Kingdom  with  himself  as 
Messiah.  The  scheme  of  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  was  necessarily 
quite  different.  It  was  based  on  and  took  its  rise  m  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  had  to  be  so  constructed  as  to 
embrace  this  death  and  resurrection  as  essential  elements  m  ie 
problem  of  salvation.  So  that  even  had  the  God  of  Paul  been 
l  God  of  pure  Love  as  He  was  with  Jesus  still  the  piano 
salvation  of  Paul  must  necessarily  have  been  different  fiom  1 
plan  of  salvation  of  Jesus.  The  plan  of  J  eras  was  adapted  as 
it  were  to  an  emergency ;  that  of  Paul  having  a  histonca  basis 
and  being  the  end  of  a  series  of  historical  stages,  was  adapted 
to  all  time.  But  to  return If  this  scheme  of  Paul  besides  its 
power  of  inner  illumination,  its  logical  completeness  and 
adequacy  to  the  problem  to  be  solved,  could  also  be  shown  to 
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We  been  realized  in  an  actual  historical  transaction,  to  rest  on 
a  fact,  that  is,  that  was  not  within  the  power  of  imagination  to 
colour,  of  speculation  to  undermine,  or  of  sophistry  to  fritter 
aw^-that  simple  cross  of  Christ,  vi,,  to  which  riie  soul 
man  could  always  turn  amid  a  sea  of  doubts  and  perplexities 
would  it  not  enable  the  human  spirit  in  its  gratitude  and  0T 
its  new-born  deliverance  from  sin,  to  rise  above  f/ 
temptations  of  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  and  to  at  W  fl  i 
salvation  and  reconciliation  with  God  ?  All  of  cm  + 
on  whether  the  incident  on 

had  really  occurred,-  and  of  this  he  had  not  the  slickest 

riTl  ’  n0r  indee<i’  111  *hat  age  of  the  world  was  it 
hkely  that  he  should  have  doubted.  For  had  he  * 

actually  had  a  vision  of  the  risen  Jesus-and  what  could 

be  more  convincing  evidence  tW  „  ,  0UM 

r>  j  9  -n  °  Ce  that  he  was  really  the  Messiah  r>f 

God?  Besides,  that  Jesus  had  bee,,  crucified  andTu 

ag™  the  third  day  and  been  seen  of  his  di-llis  he  r™“ 

prodahned  from  the  .nonths  of  hundreds  „  .  '  . 

w,th,a  a  few  years  of  these  events ;  and  the  words  of  le  dyW 
Stephen,  when  that  martyr  looted  up  to  Heaven  and  cried  CM 

oms ’sr  ss there  ‘g“ te  ^  ° 

were  the  words  of  Jesus  4  is  h  1  4?  "  »PP~Priate 

pricks.”  AM*?,,™  ^  *** 

Eabbis  „  to  the  Archetypal  Man,  the  W„  d  t  l  T 

Son  of  Man,  the  feelino-  thnt  T.  \  ’  h  Messiah’  the 

hi*  as  by  a  flash  of 

and  perplexities  of  Jewish  p^y  bisly'  t!™ 
theory,  inner  illumination  and  outward  tc  !  F  and 

imagination,  and  hear,  a„  aiike  oonspbed,  *  2^22 
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to  a  belief  which  was  henceforth  for  Paul  unshakeable  by  man. 
And  then  it  was  that  he  saw  that  the  Gospel  which  had 
converted  him,  had  all  the  requisites  for  converting  that  great 
Pagan  world  which  lay  around  him.  He  saw  that  the  gods 
whom  the  Pagans  so  worshipped  and  feared,  were  only  other 
names  for  the  devil  or  demons — mere  creatures  of  God, 
subordinate  beings  who  had  themselves  fallen  like  man  from 
their  high  estate  through  disobedience,  and  whom  God  had 
permitted  for  His  own  good  purposes  to  work  for  a  time  their 
wicked  wills  upon  men,  until  now  at  last  their  power  was 
broken  and  for  ever  shattered  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
His  only  Son.  He  saw  that  this  would  be  to  the  Pagan  world, 
as  to  himself,  a  real  illumination,  something  hitherto  undreamt 
of  in  their  philosophy,  something  that  by  the  longings  it 
satisfied,  the  hopes  it  raised,  the  anxieties  it  appeased,  the 
explanation  it  offered  to  the  mysteries  and  enigmas  of  their 
lives,  would  realize  the  ideal  of  their  dreams,  and  shooting  like 
an  electric  flash  across  their  mental  sky,  would  lighten  up  the 
darkness  of  their  minds  and  hearts.  And  as  this  inner 
illumination  was  referred  by  Paul  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  he  saw  that  the  consciousness  of  this 
presence  of  God  in  the  heart  of  each,  comforting  and  consoling, 
and  strengthening  and  supporting,  would  add  infinitely 
to  the  sense  of  gratitude  and  love.  And  as  the  historical 
facts  themselves  on  which  it  was  based,  were  as  well 
accredited  as  any  other  historical  facts,  and  did  not  then 
run  counter,  as  they  -would  now,  to  any  popular  prejudice 
against  the  occurrence  of  miracles,  he  felt  that  the  belief 

O'' 

in  Jesus  and  his  mission  of  salvation  for  the  world  was 
assured.  But  although  this  scheme  of  salvation  of  Paul  was 
well  fitted  in  itself  to  weather  the  storms  of  Pagan  religion  and 
philosophy  which  in  its  voyage  down  the  ages  it  was  fated  to 
encounter ;  and  although  it  remains  the  basis  of  all  Christian 
theology,  even  to  our  own  time ;  still  it  was  not  sufficiently 
definite  in  the  view  it  presented  of  the  nature  of  Christ  in  his 
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relation  to  God  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  when  once  the  several 
parts  of  the  scheme  had  been  brought  into  relation  with  each 
other  and  with  the  whole.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall 
endeavour  to  lay  down  the  line  which  the  evolution  of 
belief  as  to  the  nature  of  Jesus  is  likely  to  follow,  and  shall 
trace  the  history  of  the  changes  in  that  belief  up  to  Apostolic 
and  post-Apostolic  times — a  task  to  which  this  study  of  Paul 
may  serve  as  a  fitting  introduction. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY. 

XT  would  seem  Impossible  that  any  scheme  of  salvation 

founded  on  Pauline  lines,  that  is  to  say  on  the  work  of  a 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  should  be  complete  and 
harmonious  at  all  points  until  the  Mediator  who  is  to  reconcile 
God  and  Man  is  possessed  of  a  truly  representative  nature  and 
character.  He  must,  that  is  to  say,  be  both  very  Man  and 
very  God,  perfect  ideal  Man  and  infinite  eternal  God.  Very 
man  he  must  be,  if  his  sufferings  and  death  are  to  win  for  him 
the  sympathy  of  suffering  human  souls ;  perfect  man  he  must  be 
if  he  is  to  stand  before  a  Pure  and  Holy  God  to  make  inter¬ 
cession  for  the  sins  of  men.  Very  God,  again,  he  must  be  if 
his  suffering  and  humiliation  are  to  take  the  deepest  hold  on 
the  heart  of  humanity ;  Eternal  God  he  must  be  if  his 
mediatorial  function  is  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  all- 
devouring  Time  which  in  its  onward  flux  washes  away  with  it 
the  memory  of  all  mortal  things.  If  this  be  true,  we  should 
expect  to  find  Apostolic  Christianity  bridging  in  its  evolution 
the  gulf  that  separates  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  who 
is  represented  as  subject  to  temptation,  to  weakness,  to  passion, 
to  anger,  ignorance  and  despair,  from  the  J esus  of  J ohn,  who 
is  the  Eternal  Logos  of  God  come  down  to  earth  as  complete 
and  perfect  man.  This  interval,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  not 
bridged  by  a  single  step,  but  its  successive  stages  may  be  seen 
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gradually  evolving  themselves  all  along  the  course  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries.  Beginning  with  the  conception  of  Jesus 
as  a  man  more  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  than  other  men 
hut  made  lower  than  the  angels,  we  pass  to  the  conception  of 
im  as  a  man  exalted  after  his  resurrection  and  ascension  to  a 
position  above  the  angels.  From  a  man  exalted  after  death  to 
a  position  above  the  angels  and  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  we 
pass  to  the  conception  of  him  as  a  man  who  occupied  that 
position  before  his  birth  into  this  lower  world — that  is  to  say 
who  had  ‘  pre-existence  ’  as  the  Archetypal  Man.  From  this 
Archetypal  Man  pre-existing  with  God  and  created  by  God 
we  pass  to  the  Son  of  God  begotten  by  God  from  all  eternity- 
and  from  that  to  God  Himself.  This  brings  us  to  the  point 
reached  m  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  after  which  we  pass 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  the  Trinity  itself. 

To  begin  with,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  advance  in  the 
conception  of  Jesus  from  that  of  a  virtuous  man  hio-hly 
endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  for  a  particular  mission  to 
mankind,  to  that  of  a  perfect  ideal  man,  took  place  very  early  < ' 
probably  immediately  after  his  death  and  resurrection-so  early  \ 
indeed  that  it  is  nnplied  in  all  the  abstract  characterizations  of 
_lm  ir0m  tte  earliest  times.  It  resulted  from  the  light  thrown 
back  upon  Jesus  from  the  fulfilled  prophecies  respecting  him  - 
and  is  weH  seen  in  the  difference  between  the  accounts  riven  of 
the  actual  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics— who  at  times,  as  we  have 
said,  was  weary,  and  angry,  and  violent,  and  suspicious,  and 
t  espamng— and  the  accounts  given  by  Peter,  for  example,  who 

"-l9  °f  ^  EpiStIe  Speaks  of  him  as  a  “Lamb 

without  blemish  and  without  spot,”  and  in  chapter  ii.  23  as  one 
who,  “  when  he  was  reviled  reviled  not  again,  when  he 
suffered  threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  Him  that 
indgeth  righteously.”  From  this  perfect,  sinless  man,  the  next 
stage  of  evolution  was  initiated  by  the  fact  of  Ms  ascension  to 
Heaven  after  the  resurrection  j  and  made  of  him  a  man  exalted 
and  glorified  and  given  a  position  above  the  angels  at  the  right 
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hand  of  God.  But  it  is  still  a  man  that  is  exalted,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  and  not  a  God.  Peter  still  speaks  of  him  in  Acts  ii. 
22,  as  “  a  man  approved  of  God  unto  you  by  mighty  works,  and 
wonders,  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of 
you  ;*  and  afterwards  (chapter  iii.  22)  quotes  Moses  as  saying 
in  allusion  to  J esus  that  a  prophet  like  unto  himself  would  God 
raise  up,  whom  they  were  to  hear.  Nor  is  the  present 
exaltation  what  it  afterwards  became,  viz.  co-existence  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  began,  but  it  is  a  new  dignity  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  man  Jesus  since  his  death  for  his  obedience  and 
virtue.  Peter  in  Acts  ii.  36,  distinctly  states  that  this  Jesus 
whom  ye  crucified,  God  hath  made  both  Lord  and  Christ. 
In  Acts  ii.  32,  he  speaks  of  God  raising  Jesus  from 
the  dead  and  exalting  him ;  and  again  in  chapter  v.  30, 
in  his  answer  to  the  High  Priest  he  reiterates  that  God  had 
raised  up  Jesus  whom  they  slew  and  had  “  exalted  him  to  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour,5’  and  (chapter  ii.  33)  that  it  was  then 
only  that  he  received  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  he 
)  poured  forth  on  Pentecost — in  other  words  he  was  not  Prince 
y  and  Saviour,  Lord  and  Christ,  until  after  his  death.  Before 
this  he  was  merely  a  servant.  Peter  speaks  in  Acts  iii,  13,  of 
God  having  glorified  his  servant  J  esus,  and  again  in  chapter  iv. 
30,  the  Apostles  pray  that  signs  and  wonders  may  be  done 
“through  the  name  of  Thy  Holy  servant  Jesus?’  Indeed  with 
some  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  Jesus  still  remains  far  into  the 
second  century  the  man  who  was  chosen  by  God  for  his  virtue 
to  perform  a  special  mission  to  mankind,  and  who  for  his  obedi¬ 
ence  was  afterwards  exalted  to  glory  and  honour  far  above  the 
angels,  to  a  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Tins  opinion-  was 
held  not  merely  by  the  Ebionites  who  were  eventually 
denounced  as  heretics,  but  by  men  like  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas  who  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  was  much 
quoted  by  the  Fathers' of  "the  early  Church  all  through  the 
second  century.  With  him  (Similitude  v.),  curiously  enough, 
it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is  the  Son  of  God — Jesus  remaining, 
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as  with  the  Early  Christians,  merely  the  virtuous  man  chosen 
by  God  and  to  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  had  been  given  in 
larger  measure  than  to  other  men.  Indeed  the  fact  of  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist  for  ever  precluded  in  the 
minds  of  many  Christians  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  any 
other  conception  of  Jesus  than  that  of  a  man  specially  favoured 
by  God  and  endowed  with  His  Spirit.  And  yet  one  would 
know  beforehand  that  if  Christianity  was  to  have  a  future, 
the  doctrine  could  not  be  permitted  to  rest  here.  For 
m  the  human  mind  there  is  always  and  ever  a  vague 
perception,  an  unconscious  but  ineradicable  and  instinctive 
recognition  of  the  great  law  of  change,  a  feeling  that 
nothing  that  is  done  or  transacted  at  a  particular  time  and 
place  can  keep  its  original  significance  undimmed,  but 
must  in  its  relations  with  after  ages  in  its  perspective 
and  outline  undergo  enlargement  and  exaggeration  or  suffer 
diminution  and  loss ;  and  furthermore  that  if  in  human  things 
any  particular  circumstance  or  event  is  to  maintain  its  lustre 
untarnished,  it  must  be  raised  above  time  and  place  and 
be  given  an  immutable,  fixed,  and  eternal  character.  So 
long  as  the  coming  of  Jesus  was  expected  from  day  to  day, 
almost  fiom  hour  to  hour,  the  question  as  to  what  he  specially 
was  before  his  birth  on  earth,  if  indeed  he  had  any  pre-existence 
at  all,  was  not  likely  to  arise — except  perhaps  with  a  man  like 
Paul  who  being  a  thinker  of  commanding  genius  could  not 
rest  till  he  had  planned  a  scheme  complete  and  harmonious  at 
all  points.  But  as  decade  after  decade  passed  away  and  those 
to  whom  Jesus  had  said  that  they  should  not  taste  death  until 
they  saw  him  returning  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven  sank  one  by 
one  to  their  rest,  it  was  inevitable  if  his  death  and  resurrection 
were  not  to  grow  dim  and  pale  in  the  receding  years  until  at 
last  they  passed  out  of  sight  altogether ;  and  if  the  Father’s 
love  and  the  new  morality  it  carried  with  it  (of  which  all  this 
paraphernalia  of  doctrine  was  but  the  protecting  sheath)  were 
not  to  be  swallowed  up  in  Paganism  again ;  it  was  inevitable, 
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I  say,  that  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  God  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  mankind  in  general  on  the  other  should  be  given  a  fixed, 
determined,  and  immutable  character,  and  one  quite  independent 
of  his  life-history  at  a  given  time  and  place  on  earth.  And 
accordingly  signs  soon  begin  to  appear  of  a  movement  ascribing 
to  Jesus  not  only  an  existence  with  the  Father  in  Heaven  after 
his  death,  but  an  existence  with  Him  before  his  birth,  and  this 
movement  went  on  increasing  until,  long  before  the  century  had 
closed,  the  new  doctrine  had  matured  in  orthodox  Christendom 
into  a  fixed  article  of  faith.  It  first  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul,  but  then  only  in  an  early 
stage  of  evolution  and  in  a  form  quite  rudimentary  when 
•compared  with  that  which  it  afterwards  assumed.  For  just  as 
in  the  first  stage  the  exaltation  of  J esus  after  the  resurrection 
.and  ascension  to  a  place  at  the  right  hand  of  God  was  his 
•exaltation  as  a  man,  so  in  the  next  stage,  again,  his  exaltation 
to  the  same  place  before  his  appearance  on  earth,  was  also  as  a 
man.  This,  indeed,  is  precisely  the  form  that  his  pre-existence 
)  would  naturally  take  in  the  Jewish  mind.  For  as  Harnack  has 
:*so  admirably  shown, tf  pre-existence 5  with  the  J ews  was  always 
a  pre-existence  of  the  object  as  a  whole,  whether  man  or  thing, 
.and  not  merely,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks,  of  its 
invisible  spirit  or  soul.  The  object,  that  is  to  say,  had  with  the 
.Jews  the  same  outward  and  visible  form  in  Heaven  as  it  after¬ 
wards  had  on  earth,  "whereas  with  the  Greeks  it  had  no 
-outward  or  visible  form  at  all  until  it  was  united  with  the 
Matter  of  this  lower  world.  Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  the 
Tabernacle  whose  furniture  Moses  was  instructed  to  make  after 
"the  pattern  shown  him  on  the  Mount,  all  existed  beforehand  in 
heaven  precisely  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  afterwards 
.appeared  on  earth ;  in  other  words  the  earthly  object  was  with 
the  Jews  a  ‘^manifestation 55  or  copy  of  its  heavenly  original, 
whereas  with  the  Greeks  it  was  an  “  incarnation 55  or  embodiment 
of  it.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  find  that  when  Peter  and  Paul 
.and  John  as  Jews  attribute  pre-existence  to  Jesus,  they  always 
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picture  him  as  a  man.  Paul,  it  will  be  remembered,  represents 
Jesus  as  the  Archetypal  Man,  the  man  from  heaven,  the  second 
Adam  in  contradistinction  to  the  first  Adam,  our  progenitor 
who  was  his  earthly  counterpart.  So,  too,  John,  in  Revelation, 
(chapter  xni.  8,)  speaks  of  Jesus,  not  as  a  pre-existing  spirit, 
but  as  “  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  old  Apocalypses  of  Ezra  and  Enoch  the 
Messiah  is  represented  as  lying  hid  with  God  until  the  time 
was  ripe  for  his  manifestation  on  earth.  So,  too,  Peter  in 
chapter  i.  20,  of  his  Epistle  speaks  of  Jesus  as  beino- 
“  foreknown”  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  a° 
“manifested”  at  the  end  of  the  times  for  your  sakes, -adding 
v  ith  a  characteristic  Jewish  touch  “  that  your  faith  and  hope 
might  be  in  God.”  Farther,  indeed,  than  this  of  Jesus  as  a 
Pre-existent  Man,  Jewish  Christianity  of  itself  cannot  go. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  before  Jesus  could  be  a  true  Mediator 
between  God  and  Man  he  must  become  God  as  well  as  man. 
It  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
doctrine  should  not  be  permitted  to  rest  at  this  temporarv 
haltmg-place,  but.  should  be  pushed  on  until  Jesus  became 
God,  or  rather  a  side,  aspect,  or  part  of  the  Godhead.  Up  to 
the  present  point  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  still  man,— however 
exalted  he  may  have  been,— and  therefore  a  creation  of  God  • 
whereas  what  was  wanted  was  that  he  should  share  the  very 
nature  and  life  of  God,  and  so  in  a  way  be  himself  God.  Now 
this  point  was  not  fully  reached  until  the  appearance  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  but  the  first  transition  and  approaches  to  it  are 
perhaps  to  be  seen  m  Paul,  who,  while  figuring  the  Christ  as  in 
essential .  nature  a  Man,  and  as  such,  a  creation  of  God, 
gures  him  also  as  having  an  incorruptible  bodv.  Indeed  in 
I.  Corinthians  xv.  45,  he  distinctly  declares  that 'he  is  a  life- 
giving  Spirit.  But  it  was  impossible  that  the  doctrine  should 
remain  long  at  this  ambiguous,  indeterminate,  and  transitional 
point,  as  indeed  we  see  the  moment  it  came  seriously  into 
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contact  with  Greek  modes  of  thought.  It  is  nO  part  of 
my  intention  here  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Ephesians; 
hut  if  they  really  are  genuine  works  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  it  is 
evident  that  his  doctrine  has  in  them  made  a  great  advance, 
viz.  from  his  old  conception  of  Jesus  as  the  Archetypal 
Man  with  a  spiritualized  body  created  by  God,  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  him  as  a  spiritual  being  begotten  of  God.  In 
Colossians  (chapter  i.  15)  Jesus  is  represented  as  “the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,”  “the  first-born  of  all  creation,”  all  other 
things  having  been  created  through  him  and  by  him.  The 
early  Pauline  idea  of  the  Archetypal  Man  could  only  be 
“  manifested  ”  not  “  incarnated,”  but  in  Philippians,  (chapter 
ii.  6,)  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  said,  being  originally  in  the  form 
of  God,  took  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  man ;  that  is  to  say  he  was  a  spiritual  being 
who  became  incarnate  as  a  man. 

Now  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  onwards  this  advance  m 
the  evolution  of  the  nature  of  J esus  from  being  a  pre-existent 
man  to  being  a  pre-existent  God,  that  is  to  say  from  a  Being 
created  by  God  to  a  Being  begotten  by  God,  nowhere 
retrogresses,  but  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hernias,  who  as  we  have  seen  regards  J  esus  as  a  man  exalted 
by  God  for  his  virtue,  is  everywhere  steadily  maintained. 
Clement,  for  example,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
says  (chapter  xvi.  2)  that  “Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  exalted 
above  the  angels,”  and  in  chapter  xxii.  1  “that  he  is  he  who  spoke 
in  the  Old  Testament  through  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Barnabas, 
too,  in  his  Catholic  Epistle  says  (chapter  xii.  10),  “  Jesus  is  not 
the  Son  of  man  but  the  Son  of  God  made  manifest  in  a  type  and 
in  the  flesh,”  and  (in  chapter  v.  5)  “  that  J  esus  is  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth  and  is  he  to  whom  God  said  before  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  Let  us  make  men  after  our  own  image  and  like¬ 
ness.”  In  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  too,  Clement 
says'  (chapter  ix.  5)  that  “  Christ  was  a  spirit  who  took  flesh  and 
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saved  ns.  So  that  up  to  this  point  the  evolution  of  the  nat 

-  eCe"Sa]ly  t0  bnri»  us  t0  bis  being  a  part  of  God  Himself 
inseparable  part,  aspect,  or  function  of  the  Deity  Td  lh 
step  accordingly  was  taken  by  John.  With  him  T  “ 
becomes  as  a  real  personality,  what  the  Ini  * 

abstract  systems  of  the  philosophers  viz  the  ***  * 
who  not  only  was  begotten  bv  Cnrt  V  p  ’’  Eeason  of  God, 
whh  God  and  irllTZs  ^  ™  ^  be^ 

means  and  the  end  of  creation,  both  the  life  of  th^  ^ 
the  light  and  life  of  men  And  o  a-  ,  *  *  W°rld  and 
u.ed  to  describe  his  nature  „ow  scdde^cLTo^kr?'""' 
m  the  Acts,  a  Servant;  in  Peter  and  L  J  F*0mbeing 
Hebrews,  an  eternal  HJo-h  Priest  •  in  c  ’  *.  .Lamb  ;  m  the 
from  Heaven  -  in  the  Fnl  •  n  ,  °0rintluans>  the  Man 
the  Son  of  G^d-all  of 

apart  from  God _ he  now  lie  , '  T  Gln®  ln^eri'or  to  and 

Eternal  Log,,.  ,„d  the  STof  ' S''‘ ^  ^  **“ 
becomes  a  part  as  it  were  of  God  FT  w  ^  18  t0  Say  he 
tate,  not  quite  equal  i„  digaity  to  GodTfivh^  ^  “  “ 
manifestation  and  incarnation  take  their  u 

Epistle  to  the  lbg„esia°ne  (chap, “(S')  ■”  ““ 

one  Jesus  Christ  who  proceeded  from', he  fX  tjfT  “ 
One,  and  is  returned  to  One.”  Ao-ain  in  h’  ’i  exists  m 
Ephesians  (chapter  vii.  2),  he  savs  “  Th  ^  tQ  the 

Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  Wl  fl’  ui  ^  18  °ne  Pbysician 

“d  “>*  made,  God  Aumat'e  su'd '^ttuT^if ”,“‘i1,"a<le 

“d  °f  **■  **  ££.' 
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But  before  this  point  was  reached  many  enemies  had  to  be 
put  under  foot ;  indeed  although  in  the  end  inevitable  these 
successive  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  doctrine  did  not  take 
place  spontaneously,  but  were  drawn  forth  by  hostile  opinions 
current  at  the  time — opinions  which  had  to  be  met  not  only  by 
argument  but  by  Holy  Writ  embodied  in  texts  which  were 
freighted  with  all  the  weight  of  a  Divine  Authority.  And  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  no  point  of  this  evolution,  from  a  good 
man  to  a  perfect  man ;  from  a  man  lower  than  the  angels  to  a 
man  exalted  above  the  angels ;  from  a  man  glorified  and  exalted 
after  death  to  a  man  glorified  and  exalted  before  birth ;  from  a 
Being  in  the  image  of  God  but  created  by  God,  to  a  Being 
begotten  of  God  and  therefore  the  Son  of  God ;  from  the  Son 
of  God  to  God  Himself — at  no  point  in  this  evolution  is  the 
full  personality  of  God,  or  the  full  personality  of  Christ  broken, 
at  no  point  does  God  the  Father  become  dissolved  into  a 
philosophical  abstraction  like  the  Supreme  Good  of  Plato,  or 
the  Abyss  of  Gnosticism  ;  or  God  the  Son,  into  the  Logos  of 
the  Neo-Platonists,  or  into  one  of  the  rnons  of  the  Gnostic 
sects.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  some 
of  the  phases  of  the  conflict  of  the  Church  with  Gnosticism  ;  in 
the  meanwhile  we  may  deal  with  another  great  obstruction 
which  had  to  be  overcome  in  raising  the  conception  of  Jesus 
from  that  of  a  man  largely  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  that 
of  a  God,  viz.,  the  popular  belief  in  Angels  and  other  heavenly 
powers,  who  were  not  only  supposed  to  bear  rule  over  the 
different  departments  of  Nature  and  human  life,  but,  under  the 
designation  of  Principalities  and  Powers,  were  believed  to 
belong  to  a  higher  race  of  beings  and  to  have  more  power  than 
men,  or  indeed  than  any  mere  man,  even  Christ  himself.  This 
struggle  first  makes  its  appearance  perhaps  in  Paul,  who  in 
writing  to  the  Eon  ans  says  (chap.  viiL  38),  “  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  angels  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  any  other 
creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.’5  Peter,  too,  in  impressing 
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on  the  readers  of  his  Epistle  the  great  exaltation  and  dignity 
conferred  on  Jesus  after  his  resurrection  as  he  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  feels  it  necessary  to  add  (I.  Peter  iii.  22),  that 
«  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  were  made  subject  to  him.” 
So  deeply  is  this  difficulty  realized  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  that  he  feels  obliged  to  demonstrate  to  his 
readers  by  a  variety  of  considerations  that  Jesus  is  indeed 
higher  than  and  has  more  power  than  the  angels.  In  the  first 
place  he  says  (chap.  i.  5)  that  Jesus  is  called  the  Son  of  God, 
whereas  the  angels  were  only  creations  of  God  and  ministeiing 
servants  to  those  who  were  to  be  saved  thi ough  Olnist. 
Besides,  he  was  anointed  by  God  above  his  fellows,  and  the 
angels  are  commanded  to  worship  him ;  then  again  he  has  a 
position  at  the  right  hand  of  God  with  his  enemies  as  his  foot¬ 
stool  ;  and  while  the  angels  are  ministering  spirits  J esus  has  a 
throne  for  ever  and  ever,  etc, — from  all  of  which  he  argues  that 
if  the  Law  which  was  given  by  these  angels  was  steadfast,  so 
that  none  escaped  punishment  who  violated  its  provisions,  much 
more  would  those  be  punished  who  neglected  the  greater 
salvation  brought  by  J  esus  . 

But  not  only  were  the  Apostles  obliged  to  vindicate  the 
superiority  of  Jesus  over  these  heavenly  beings,  but  they  were 
obliged  if  people  were  not  to  be  drawn  away  by  them,  to  assert 
also  his  power  over  them.  In  Colossians  ii.  15,  it  is  said  that 
Jesus  having  put  off  from  himself  the  principalities  and  the 
powers  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them 
in  his  cross.  And  again  (ver.  18),  “  Let  no  man  rob  you  of  your 
prize  by  a  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  the  angels/3 
instead  of  holding  fast  by  Christ  the  Head.  Of  the  universal 
belief  in  the  power  of  these  angels  and  principalities  and  powers, 
no  doubt  can  be  left  after  the  declaration  (Ephesians  vi.  12), 
that  “  our  wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood  but  against 
the  principalities  and  powers,  against  the  world-rulers  of  this 
darkness,  against  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the 
heavenly  places.”  But  that  Christ  has  power  over  them 
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notwithstanding,  is  further  made  good  by  a  text  from  Colossians 
where  it  is  said  (chapter  i.  16)  that  he  created  them,  and  existed 
before  them.  And  that  this  authority  might  be  seen  to  embrace 
not  only  the  angels  and  principalities  of  the  Jewish  heavens 
but  the  sons  and  emanations  which  made  up  the  fulness  ot 
the  Godhead  in  the  various  systems  of  Gnosticism,  the  writer  o 
the  Epistle  to  the  Oolossians  after  warning  the  believers  against 
philosophy  and  the  vain  conceits  of  men,  winds  up  "  ith  t 
declaration  (Oolossians  ii.  9),  “for  in  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  in  him  ye  are  made  lull 
who  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power.”  Having  m  this 
wav  got  rid  of  the  hosts  of  angels  and  heavenly  spirits  who,  m 
the  popular  mind,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  full  recognition  o  t  ic 
supreme  power  and  Godhead  of  Christ,  we  have  now  to  ^ee 
how  the  Church  disposed  of  the  subtleties  of  Pagan  philosophy 
which  were  imported  into  it  by  the  more  intellectual  and 
cultured  of  the  Pagan  converts,  and  which  by  dissolving  t  e 
personality  both  of  God  and  Christ  into  abstractions,  would 
have  strangled  Christianity  before  its  triumph  had  yet  begun. 


GNOSTICISM. 


JN  the  evolution  of  the  conception  of  J esus  from  the  point  in 
which  he  was  primarily  a  man  to  that  in  which  he  was 
primarily  a  God,  Early  Christianity  had  more  dangerous  foes  to 
deal  with  than  those  Angels,  Principalities,  and  Powers  of  the 
popular  belief,  which  so  exercised  the  minds  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  Men  of  culture  drawn  on  the  one 
hand  to  Christianity  by  the  spectacle  of  its  sublime  and  glorious 
martyrdoms,  and  impelled  from  it  on  the  other  by  what  they 
conceived  to  be  its  simple  and  unsophisticated  philosophy— a 
philosophy  in  which  God,  as  with  children,  does  everything 
and  makes  everything  at  His  own  will  and  pleasure — felt 
impelled  to  seek  some  scheme  of  salvation  which  while  includ¬ 
ing  Jesus  and  his  work  as  a  main  or  important  factor,  should  at 
the  same  time  be  more  in  harmony  writh  the  enlightenment  and 
culture  of  the  time.  And  as  result  we  have  those  heresies 
which  in  the  history  of  the  Church  are  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Gnosticism.  So  complicated,  however,  are 
the  details  of  many  of  these  systems  that  it  would  be  as  useless 
as  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  any  minute  description  of 
them  here.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  will  be  sufficiently 
served,  if  I  shall  succeed  in  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  main 
features  of  their  structure,  and  the  elements  out  of  which  they 
were  composed. 
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To  begin  with,  thence  may  say  that  the  general  framework 
of  them  all  was  that  great  system  of  Platonic  Phi  osop  y 
which  ruled  the  Pagan  world  from  its  inception  y  a  o  un  1 
its  absorption  by  and  extinction  in  Ckristianity-that  great 
system  to  which  nearly  all  the  schools  except  the  Materialists 
were  indebted,  and  to  which  as  to  a  fountain  they  had  again 
and  again  to  return  to  replenish  their  exhausted  dreams^ 
system,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  without  a  knowledg 
which  no  understanding  of  intellectual  Paganism  is  possible. 

In  its  reach  and  magnificence  it  often  seems  to  me  to  lesem  e 
the  great  scheme  of  Pauline  Christianity  to  which  the  Clmici 
has  had  to  revert  at  every  crisis  of  its  history  or  weapons 
either  of  offence  or  of  defence,  and  to  which  orthodox  and 
heretic  alike,  whether  it  be  a  Marcion,  an  Augustine,  or  a 
Luther,  have  triumphantly  appealed.  Now  Gnosticism  was  the 
latest  of  those  semi-religious,  semi-philosophical  systems  which 
were  fitted  into  this  colossal  framework  and  mould  of 
Platonism.  It  consisted  of  various  and  complex  element, 
drawn  not  only  from  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Na^wonhip but 
from  Pythagorean  philosophy,  from  Judaism, 

Christianity;  and  all  so  subtly  and  ingeniously  compounded 
so  skilfullv  and  harmoniously  inlaid,  as  to  form  a.  guie  no 
only  of  Oriental  richness  and  complexity,  but  also  m  some  o 
its  system*  (as  for  example  in  that  of  Valentinus) ;  of  rare  poetic 
beauty.  To  bring  out  the  meaning  and  significance  wh 
these  systems  had  for  Christianity,  as  well  as  them  connexions 
with  other  forms  of  Platonism,  afew  general  remarks  drawnfiom 
former  chapters  will  perhaps  be  necessary.  In  the  chapters  on 
the  Evolution  of  Greek  Thought  we  saw  that  the  reason  why 
Ancient  Philosophy  could  never  get  beyond  the  great  frame¬ 
work  of  Platonism,  and  why  the  utmost  it  could  c  o  was  o 
unite  by  different  causal  principles  the  original  elements  drawn 
from  Platonism,  was  because  Platonism  was  at  once  the  most 
comprehensive  and  the  most  subtle  analysis  of  the  statical 
constituents  of  the  world  and  the  human  mind,  possible  before 
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the  great  discoveries  of  Modern  Physical  Science,  Plato  him¬ 
self  had  laid  all  his  predecessors  under  contribution;,  taking 
from  one  and  another  some  old  element  or  principle,  but  so 
modifying,  re-arranging  and  co-ordinating  them  all  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  not  only  a  most  logical  and  symmetrical  but  a  most 
beautiful  and  poetic  whole.  From  Anaximander  he  got  his 
great  basal  principle  of  the  dhrapov,  the  vague  indefinite 
principle  of  all  Matter,  but,  as  we  saw  in  a  former  chapter, 
instead  of  conceiving  it  as  made  up  of  tangible  masses  of  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water  as  Empedocles  had  done,  he  figured  it 
rather  with  Democritus  and  Anaxagoras  as  made  up  of 
invisible  atoms  or  particles ;  modifying  these  in  the  way  we 
have  seen.  His  second  principle,  viz.,  that  of  Number, 
not  only  combined  these  atoms  into  the  tangible  elements 
of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  but  these  elements 

again  into  the  different  forms  and  figures  of  the 
visible  world.  This  he  got  from  Pythagoras,  but  he  so 
extended  it  as  to  make  it  explain  ideal  and  artistic  forms  also. 
His  third  and  still  higher  principle,  his  system  of  Ideas,  that 
is  to  say  the  inner  and  invisible  natures  of  things  as  distinct 
from  their  outward  and  visible  forms  9  he  arrived  at  by  taking 
the  general  ideas  of  man,  dog,  horse,  tree,  etc.,  which  Socrates 
had  got  by  abstraction  from  particular  men,  dogs,  horses,  trees, 
etc.,  and  giving  to  them  an  independent,  objective  existence  of 
their  own  as  real  individual  entities .  So,  too,  his  last  and 
highest  principle  of  all,  the  Supreme  Good  as  he  called  it,  which 
corresponded  to  our  idea  of  God,  he  got  from  Anaxagoras ; 
but  in  his  hands  it  grew  from  a  mere  arranging  and  disposing 
principle  to  be  the  Soul  also  of  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and 
the  True.  Now  these  four  principles  of  the  Supreme  Good, 
the  system  of  Ideas,  Number  and  the  & rapov  were  believed  by 
Plato  himself  to  have  kin  in  the  still  eternity  as  so  many 
isolated  and  separate  existences  until  Time  began,  when  they 
were  mixed  and  compounded  by  the  Supreme  Good  or  First 
Principle  in  his  capacity  of  Demiurge— into  the  immense 
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miscellany  of  things  known  as  the  world.  But  although  as  a 
statical,  theory  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say  as  an  analysis  of  the 
existing  constitution  and  elements  of  things  at  any  given  point 
of  time,  as  for  example,  of  a  horse,  a  tree,  a  dog,  a  man,  this 
is  as  just  and  comprehensive  a  scheme  perhaps  as  could  possibly 
have  been  framed  in  the  absence  of  Physical  Science,  still  there 
was  in  it  no  principle  of  evolution,  nothing  to  explain  the 
regulated  changes  gone  through  by  things  in  their  progress 
through  birth,  maturity,  and  decay.  It  was,  as  we  have  laid, 
a  mechanical  union  merely,  the  only  pretence  of  a  principle  of 
change  in  it  being  the  unregulated  movements  among  the  little 
triangular  atoms  of  the  fo&pw,  caused  like  the  movements  of 
the  pieces  of  ice  in  a  bag,  by  outside  pressure  merely.  JSTow 
it  was  to  remedy  this  dynamical  deficiency  in  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  that  Aristotle  entered  on  his  labours.  Taking  his  stand 
on  the  great  elements  bequeathed  to  him  by  Plato,  he  tried  to 
introduce  among  them  a  principle  of  evolution,  that  is  to  say 
of  orderly  and  regulated  change— or  in  a  word,  of  physical 
causation.  To  do  this  he  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
motion,  and  so  arranged  it  that  by  their  own  movements  alone 
Matter  (the  fourth  principle  of  Plato)  and  the  system  of  Ideas 
(the  second  principle)  would  by  their  action  and  interaction 
mutually  generate  each  other  as  they  rolled  on  together.  But 
in  doing  this  he  sacrificed  entirely  Plato’s  great  principle  of 
Number;  and  so  while  explaining  by  his  new  theory  the  orderly 
movement  and  progression  of  things,  he  left  the  entire 
range  of  phenomena  included  under  outer  visible  form  quite 
unaccounted  for.  The  Stoics  who  followed  him  fell  into  a 
different  error.  In  their  anxiety  to  get  a  pure  Pantheism,  with 
Matter  on  one  side  and  Spirit  on  the  other,  they  mixed 
and  confounded  together  the  carefully  distinguished  elements 
of  Plato,  and  used  such  heterogeneous  and  widely  different 
categories  as  Gfod,  Ideas,  Fire,  Ether,  Motion,  and  Fate,  as  if 
they  were  interchangeable  terms— a  fatal  confusion  of  thought. 

It  was  evident  that  there  was  no  way  of  getting  a  theory  of 
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the  world  that  should  be  at  once  statically  and  dynamically 

satisfactory  on  the  ordinary  laws  of  Causation  and  Motion, 
without  sacrificing  one  or  other  of  the  great  statical  principles 
of  Plato,  or  confounding  them  together.  There  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive  left  to  Philosophy  therefore  but  to  go  back  to  these 
principles  of  Plato,  and  to  try  and  find  some  new  principle  of 
Causation  or  Motion  to  account  for  their  dynamics,  that  is  to 
say  for  their  regulated  evolution  and  change.  This  new  principle 
Neo-Platonism  found  in  the  theory  of  Emanation  which  was 
drawn  from  the  analogy  of  Light  and  differed  from  the 
ordinary  laws  of  causation  in  this,  that  whereas  in  ordinary 
causation  the  cause  is  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  effect  and  passes 
over  into  it — as  for  example  fire  and  wood  into  smoke  and  ashes — 
in  Emanation  the  cause  still  remains  as  cause  even  after  it  has 
produced  its  effect,  as  the  light  even  after  it  has  reached  the^. 
earth  still  remains,  and  as  the  Ancients  believed  undiminished, 
in  the  Sun.  So  that  in  the  Neo-Platonic  theory  we  have  the 
first  principle  of  Plato — the  Supreme  Good — for  ever  radiating 
from  itself  the  second  principle,  viz.,  the  System  of  Ideas,  or  the 
invisible  and  inner  natures  of  things ;  and  from  these  again,  the 
c  vital  principles’  or 6  souls’  of  things,  which  were  always  conceived 
as  having  extension  like  ghosts ;  which  again  are  radiated  out¬ 
ward  until  they  are  embodied  in  Matter,  the  fourth  principle,  to 
give  them  their  physical  characteristics  of  solidity,  texture,  and 
so  on.  Now  this  philosophy  of  Neo-Platonism  was  the  rising 
philosophy  of  the  Schools  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
viz,,  about  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  second  century ;  but 
being  a  pure  philosophy  dealing  with  essences  and  abstractions, 


and  not  a  religion  dealing  with  personal  wills,  it  held  its  course 
alongside  of  Christianity  and  parallel  to  it,  without  being 
absorbed  by  it.  It  was  not  until  Christianity,  partly  by  its  own 
inner  development,  and  partly  by  borrowing  from  its  rival,  had 
developed  a  Trinity  of  Wills  (Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit), 
corresponding  to  the  Neo-Platonic  Trinity  of  Essences  (the 
Sujk|me  Cause,  the  Logos,  and  the  World-Soul),  that  it  was 
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able  to  absorb  Neo-Platonism  into  itself.  And  in  passing  it 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  reason  why  a 
system  of  personal  Wills  must  for  ever  displace  in  the  popular 
mind  a  parallel  system  of  Essences  or  Abstractions,  and 
-Religion  therefore  must  displace  every  form  of  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  when  it  comes  into  collision  with  it,  is  because  the 
only  conception  or  experience  which  the  human  mind  has  of 
cause  is  that  of  will— all  other  causes,  however  fantastically 
dressed  up  by  philosophers  to  look  like  real  causes,  being  names 
merely  for  orderly  effects  doing  duty  as  causes  for  the  time 
being,  and  for  convenience  only. 

But  to  return.  In  Gnosticism  we  have  still  the  same  frame¬ 
work  of  Platonism,  but  with  its  great  elements  connected 
together  by  yet  another  principle  of  Causation.  This  time  it 
is  the  principle  of  generation,  a  principle  which  operates 
through  pairs  of  opposites,  male  and  female,  and  which  was 
adopted  from  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Nature-worship  as  seen 
m  the  worship  of  the  popular  deities  Baal  and  Astarte,  Isis  and 
Osins,  and  the  rest.  And  here  we  may  observe  that  whatever 
proceeds  on  the  analogy  of  generation  and  has  male  and  female 
elements  in  it,  is  susceptible  of  being  invested  with  a  kind  of 
quasi-personality ,  and  so  any  system  of  thought  founded  on  it 
unlike  one  founded  on  the  mere  emanation  of  abstract  essences 
as  m  Neo-Platonism,  is  capable  of  being  incorporated  with 
Religion.  And  hence  it  was  that  while  Neo-Platonism  pursued 
an  independent  existence  alongside  of  the  Church  until  the 
time  was  ripe  for  the  Church  to  absorb  it,  Gnosticism  crept 
into  the  Church  from  the  very  first,  and  had  to  be  violently 
expelled  if  Christianity  were  not  to  come  to  a  sudden  end.  A 
brief  description  of  the  most  influential  and  ingenious  of  the 
Gnostic  systems,  that,  viz.,  of  Valentinus,  will  serve  to  bring 
out  the  main  characteristics  of  their  structure,  and  the  subtle 
poison  which  lay  concealed  at  their  heart.  But  first  a  word  or 
two  of  contrast  with  Neo-Platonism  may  be  useful,  perhaps, 
to  exhibit  more  clearly  the  purely  religious  side  of  Gnosticism.  ' 
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In  Neo-Platonism  from  a  single  ineffable  centre  of  Light, 
rays  are  shot  out  to  an  indefinite  distance  into  the  surrounding 
darkness.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  at  no  definite  point  can 
Evil  or  Sin  be  said  to  have  suddenly  entered  the  world.  In 
this  system,  accordingly,  there  can  be  nothing  catastrophic  like 
the  Fall  of  Man,  which  in  Christianity  resulted  from  a 
momentary  and  conscious  act  of  the  will  in  choosing  evil  rather 
than  good ;  at  most  there  can  only  be  a  greater  or  lesser  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  rays  of  light  with  the  darkness  which  surrounds  them 
and  which  makes  itself  felt  the  more,  the  farther  the  distance 
from  their  source.  Evil,  in  consequence,  enters  softly  and 
imperceptibly  like  the  gradual  passage  of  noon  into  evenino- 
and  evening  into  twilight  and  night.  The  problem  of  re¬ 
demption,  accordingly,  in  this  system  consists  not  in  any 
sudden  right-about-face  of  the  heart  and  will  as  in  the 
‘conversion’  of  Christianity,  but  in  getting  hold  of  those 
enfeebled  rays  which,  farthest  from  their  source,  are  sunk  and 
embedded  in  the  darkness  of  the  material  world  around  us, 
holding  on  to  these  until  by  thought  and  abstraction  we  climb 
successively  through .  their  vital  principles  or  souls  to  the 
invisible,  archetypal  ideas  and  principles  at  their  core  (the 
farthest  point  that  can  be  reached  by  conscious  thought),  and 
then  by  asceticism,  mortification,  and  subjugation  of  the  body 
so  ethereahzing  the  soul  as  to  reach  that  state  of  ecstasy 
tioug  which  alone  a  glimpse  may  be  had  of  the  ineffable 
Centre  of  Light  itself. 


And  now  if  we  substitute  for  this  Neo-Platonic  principle  of 
Emanation,  the  Gnostic  principle  of  Generation  from  male  and 
female  opposites,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  normal  process  of 
generation  Evil  could  not  enter  at  all,  for  what  is  bred  of  the 
pure  eiements  must  always  be  pure  and  true.  It  is  also  evident 
diat  if  evil  did  enter,  it  must  enter  by  some  flaw  in  the  process 
of  generation  ;  and  moreover  it  must  enter  as  in  Christianity 
suddenly  at  the  point  where  the  flaw  in  generation  occurs,  and 
not,  as  m  Neo-Platonism,  gradually  and  imperceptibly  from  the 
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greater  and  greater  admixture  of  darkness  with  the  liofct 
Accordingly  m  the  system  of  Valentinus  which  these  pre’ 

—  -WlU  J;aVe  prepared  tlle  reader  to  follow  Without 
difficulty,  instead  of  a  single  Ineffable  Being  and  Centre  of 

/g  ’  we  have  a  double  Supreme  Cause,  as  it  were  made  up 

t°hem4b  iGmfe  6lemeat8’  The  male  element  is’ known  as 
.  Abf®»  the  femaIe’  lus  Partner,  as  Silence,  and  from  the 

tZ  ‘  7  ««■*  -l*e,  tJZ  end 

Uth,  and  from  these  two  the  Logos  and  Life.  Now  these 
three  couples  constitute  a  Gnostic  Trinity  as  it  were,  corres- 

of  TTeoV]0/  C-  SUP1'e?e  °ne’ the  LogoS)  and  the  World-Soul 
ot  iNeo-Platomsm,  and  to  what  was  afterward  ^  i 

Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holv  T  V  •  ^  ^ 

Christianitv  t?  +1  .  ™  f  Spirit  m  orthodox 

iistiamty.  Fiom  these  again  proceeded  in  regular  o-enea 
logical  succession  ten  or  twelve  counW  °  ,  °e  ea~ 

called,  male  and  fe„,ale-„i  1  ?“  “ 

abs.,«,  who  corresponded  in  their  way  Z^ZeToite 
-P  the  Pleroma  „r  fnl.ess of 

powers.  And  now  we  have  to  ask  how  •  '  +7  7  eX1St6QCes  and 

s,.bwy  ™tld  ailse,  ,vrits  v-  “  •» 

gence  of  the  Supreme  Cause;  ItuyLts'dtm  toth^  ■ 

female  partner  of  the  last  »d  WeZtf  th,  T  T  ^ 

angels  of  the  Heavenly  World  (Sophia  si  "  “  *0m  01 

+i  <2  *  1  v Sophia,  she  was  called)  to  binw 

he  Supreme  Cause  of  all,  the  Abyss  Himself,  and  th  be  uuhel 
vith  Him,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  her  own  partner  — 

by  le  rf  Z“ °“e  “"H  be  <“0^ 

-d  by  a.o»r&°i:,^Zi;nfrf .ct' 

of  the  female  angel  Sophia,  was  the  bh-U,  of  an  ah  Z  ’ 

Achamoth,  who  hoing  sprang 
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thing  of  mere  desire  and  passion  without  knowledge,  and  in 
consequence  had  to  be  flung  out  beyond  the  bounds  of  Heaven 
and  the  circle  of  light  and  glory,  like  Satan  the  rebel  angel  of 
orthodox  Christianity.  It  was  from  the  feelings  of  this 
offspring  of  a  fallen  angel  that  the  world,  in  the  Gnostic  system 
of  Valentinus,  was  believed  to  have  been  precipitated ;  his 
sadness  forming  its  material  element ;  his  tears  the  streams, 
rivers,  and  fountains ;  his  joy,  the  light ;  and  his  despair,  the 
empire  of  the  demons,  and  so  on.  But  the  actual  mingling  and 
compounding  of  these  elements  into  separate  concrete  existences, 
— men,  animals,  and  things, — was  the  work  of  a  special  creation 
of  Achamoth  called  the  Demiurge,  whom  some  Gnostics 
believed  to  be  the  same  Being  as  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  but 
whom  others  identified  with  the  Devil  himself.  But  as  some 
sparks  of  the  heavenly  nature  which  Achamoth  had  inherited 
from  Sophia  had  got  mixed  up  with  the  other  elements  in  the 
compounding  of  Man,  the  whole  problem  of  Redemption  was 
centred  in  how  to  get  this  Divine  spark  released  from  its 
bondage  to  the  Demiurge  who  had  created  man  and  was  now 
his  lord  and  master,  and  to  re-unite  it  with  the  Divine  Beings 
from  whom  it  sprang  in  the  Heavenly  Pleroma.  And  this  was 
done  by  the  whole  company  of  the  scons  or  angels  combining 
to  produce  the  perfect  Christ  who  descending  on  the  man 
Jesus  at  his  baptism,  came  to  give  men  a  glimpse  of  their 
heavenly  home.  But  in  these  Gnostic  systems  a  different 
destiny  was  in  store  for  the  different  classes  of  believers.  To 
the  ignorant  and  vulgar  who  accepted  Christ  and  his  work  in 
simple  faith,  and  to  those  who  were  converted  by  his  miracles,  a 
lower  position  was  assigned;  it  was  only  to  the  elect,  to  the 
cultured,  and  to  those  who  were  indoctrinated  with  the  scheme 
which  I  have  now  presented,  and  who,  in  consequence,  knew 
the  mystery  never  unfolded  before,  viz.,  that  the  Supreme  God, 
first  revealed  by  Christ  to  the  chosen  few,  was  a  different  Being 
from  the  Demiurge  or  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  whom  until  now 
they  had  believed  him  to  be; — it  was  only  to  these  that 
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permission  was  given  to  unite  eacli  with  his  or  her  angelic 
partner  in  the  Highest  Heaven,  and  to  have  a  place,  as  it  were, 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  God. 

The  above  is  only  a  rough  general  sketch  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  but  it  is  quite  sufficiently 
detaded  for  my  purpose  here,  which  is  to  so  exhibit  their 
general  structure  that  their  relations  to  orthodox  Christianity 
may  be  clearly  seen.  There  were  many  of  these  systems, 
associated  with  such  names  as  that  of  Basilides,  Ptolomseus, 
Ceido,  Heraeleon,  etc.,  all  of  them  differing  more  or  less  in 
detail,  and  each  with  its  own  circle  of  influence  and  authority. 
What  we  have  now  to  do  is  so  to  exhibit  their  main 
elements  that,  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  the  reason  why  the  Church  was  obliged  for  its 
own  preservation  to  extrude  Gnosticism  from  its  midst  may  be 
clearly  seen. 

To  begin  with  then  we  may  say  that  Religions  in  general  are 
Philosophies  of  the  World  constructed  out  of  the  elements  of 
Personal  Wills  rather  than  out  of  Essences  and  Abstractions 
as  in  Metaphysics,  or  out  of  general  Laws  of  Nature  as  in 
Science ; .  and  further  that  other  things  being  equal,  that 
religion  is  the  most  perfect  in  which  these  Wills  are  most 
nearly  reduced  to  a  connected  unity,  to  a  single  complete  and 
harmonious,  whole.  From  this  point  of  view  Christianity 
may  be  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  all  extant  religions, 
having  had  all  its  parts  moulded  into  harmony  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries  by  the  most  ingenious,  subtle,  and  original 
minds.  For  although  the  very  essence  of  Will  is  .that  it 
should  be  able  to  do  as  it  chooses,  the  most  superficial  glance 
at  the  structure  of  Christianity  will  show  that  in  it  are  no 
altogether  unrelated  wills,  but  that  however  wide  may  be 
their  range  and  however  errant  their  course,  they  are  all 
rounded  in  by  some  controlling  Will  at  the  centre  of  things ; 
like  comets  which,  however  far  they  may  seem  to  stray 
beyond  the  planetary  range,  must  all  in  the  end  be  drawn 
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back  to  the  Sun  again.  It  was  bv  the  Will  of  God,  for 
example,  that  the  world  was  made  ;  it  was  by  His  Will 
too  that  angels  and  men  were  created.  It  was  by  the 
rebellious  wills  of  these  same  angels  and  men  that  Evil  and 
Sin  entered  the  world,  and  by  their  wills  too  that  it  is 
perpetuated.  Put  it  was  only  by  the  W  ill  of  God  that  they 
were  permitted  to  have  their  will  in  rebelling ;  and  it  is  still 
by  God’s  Will  that  a  scheme  of  redemption  has  been  devised 
which  shall  ensure  that  these  rebellious  wills  shall  be  drawn 
back  to  harmony  and  accord  with  His  own  again.  It  was 
the  Will  of  God  that  made  the  body  and  passions  of  Man; 
and  these  same  passions  that  are  the  ministers  of  Evil  can 
be  transformed  by  His  will  (or  by  the  will  of  Man  wrought  upon 
by  His  Spirit)  into  ministers  of  Good.  At  all  points  the  unity 
is  unbroken,  the  harmony  complete.  There  are  three  Wills 
in  the  Trinity,  and  yet  these  three  Wills  are  but  One  Will. 
Jesus  is  matter  and  spirit,  body  and  soul,  Man  and  God, 
and  )  et,  being  animated  by  one  will,  these  are  one  and  not 
two;  having  one  will,  his  humanity  is  all  Godlike,  and  his 
Godhead  all  human,  and  so  on.  And  lastly,  Salvation  is  not 
a  matter  of  trying  to  separate  the  soul  from  the  body,  but 
is  merely  the  turning  from  evil  to  good  of  the  one  will  which 
Is  common  to  both. 

And  now  we  have  to  see  how  this  scheme  of  harmonious 
unity  would  be  rent  in  twain  by  Gnosticism.  To  begin  with, 
the  God  who  created  the  world  and  man,  viz.,  the  Demiurge, 
is  not  the  same  hut  a  different  and  inferior  God  to  the  Supreme 
God  who  created  the  angels  and  the  heavenly  powers ;  and  is  a 
Being  over  whose  will  the  will  of  the  Supreme  God  has  no 
control.  He  was  the  God  of  the  Jews  .and  of  the  Old  Testa-  - 
ment,  while  the  Supreme  God  was  the  God  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
New  Testament — and  that  too  at  a  time  when  the  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  the  New  Dispensation  had  mainly  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  when,  in  consequence,  the 
same  God  must  he  the  inspirer  of  both.  And  further,  while 
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this  inferior  God,  this  Demiurge,  this  Jehovah,  had  a  real 
personality  and  could  be  worshipped,  the  Supreme  God  in  spite 
of  male  and  female  elements  had  none,  hut  was  an  abstract 
Being  whom  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  worship  as  the  Law  of 
Gravitation  or  the  North  Pole.  So,  too,  the  body  with  its 
passions  being  made  by  one  God,  and  the  soul  or  spirit  by 
another,  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  sin  and  evil  of  the  one 
being  acted  upon  by  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  other.  And 
accordingly  in  these  Gnostic  systems  Jesus  is  never  a  single 
undivided  personality,  the  God-Man,  but  is  either  as  with  the 
Ebionites  a  mere  man  on  whom  the  spirit  of  God  descended  at 
his  baptism,  to  leave  him  again  before  the  passion ;  or  a  mere 
Spiiit,  as  with  the  Docetists,  a  ghost,  a  phantom,  an  appearance 
merely,  whose  body  had  no  existence  at  all.  In  the  same  way 
the  body  and  soul  of  man  being  the  creation  of  two  different 
Gods,  Salvation  could  not  be  accomplished  as  in  orthodoxy  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  one  God  transforming  both  body  and  soul 
through  the  will  common  to  both,  but  only  by  first  mortifying 
the  body  and  extirpating  its  passions  by  maceration  and 
asceticism,  and  then  relying  on  the  effect  which  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  another  and  a  holier  God  than 
the  one  who  made  the  body,  would  have  on  the  character  and 
life. 

The  function  of  Jesus,  therefore,  in  these  systems  was  not 
to  put  down  the  kingdom  of  Satan  or  the  Demiurge  by  a 
change  of  the  heart  and  will  through  the  transforming  Spirit 
of  God  ;  but  only  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  men,  as  it  were, 
from  the  Devil  and  all  his  works  by  concentrating  them  on  the 
ineffable  Being  or  Abstraction  who  was  only  to  be  known 
through  his  teaching.  The  Gnostic  scheme  of  salvation,  in  a 
word,  was  not  for  the  world  at  large,  but  only  for  superior 
persons;  not  for  the  simple-minded,  but  for  the  intellectual,  the 
cultured,  the  elect.  So  that  whereas  in  orthodox  Christianity 
we  have  a  hierarchy  of  wills  so  related  as  to  form  a  consistent 
and  harmonious  whole — a  scheme  in  which  although  all  wills  are 
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free  yet  none  are  isolated  or  independent ;  where  the  same  will 
that  made  the  soul  of  man  made  the  world  ;  the  same  will  that 
conferred  free-will  on  man  and  so  permitted  evil,  arranged  also 
for  the  suppression  and  extinction  of  that  evil;  where  the 
same  will  that  constituted  the  spirit  of  Jesus  God-like  and 
pure,  kept  his  flesh  also  God-like  and  pure ;  a  scheme  where  it 
is  the  same  will  in  man  that  having  enlisted  his  spirit  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  has  power  to  enlist  his  flesh  also in 
Gnosticism  instead  of  this  union  and  harmony  of  wills  we  have 
everywhere  distinction  and  division;  the  God  of  Nature  and 
Man  different  from  the  Supreme  God;  the  body  of  Christ 
divided  from  his  Spirit  and  beyond  its  influence ;  the  body  of 
man  separated  from  his  spirit  and  outside  its  control-  a 
different  scheme  of  salvation  for  the  vulgar  and  the  elect;  a 
different  destiny  for  those  who  are  saved  by  faith  and  for  those 
saved  by  knowledge;  a  Code  of  Morality  not  depending  on  the 
support  which  the  Holy  Spirit  can  lend  to  the  human  mind  in 
overcoming  temptation,  but  left  to  the  mere  impulses  of  nature; 
and  a  destiny,  in  consequence,  not  within  the  reach  of  all,  but 
depending  on  the  ability  and  capacity  which  were  only  vouch¬ 
safed  to  the  few.  One  sees,  in  fine,  that  had  Gnosticism  not  ' 
been  extruded  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  it  would  have 
torn  it  to  pieces.  By  its  two  different  Gods  it  would  have 
brought  back  the  Polytheism  and  Devil-worship  of  Pao-anism- 
by  its  contempt  of  the  body,  the  extremes  of  asceticism  or 
sensuality  ,  and  by  its  separation  of  the  body  from  the  spirit  it 
would  have  made  of  Christ  either  a  God  or  a  Man,  but  not  the 


And  now  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this 
chapter,  which  is  to  show  how  it  was  that  Gnosticism  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  evolution  of  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  a  man  to 
the  conception  of  him  as  a  God  equal  to  the  Father.  From 
the  above  outline  of  the  doctrine  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  in 
this  system  Jesus  far  from  being  the  only  Being  who  knows  the 
bather  and  is  on  an  equality  with  Him,  as  in  orthodox 
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Christianity,  is  subordinate  even  to  the  thirty  sons  or  angels 
who  hold  the  lowest  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  heavenly 
powers.  He  is  formed  by  them  and  so  is  inferior  to  them;  as 
they  in  turn  are  immeasureably  inferior  to  the  persons  of  the 
Godhead,  one  of  whom  alone,  Monogenes  or  Intellect,  knows 
the  mind  of  the  highest  God  of  all. 

Now  Gnosticism  while  easily  creeping  into  the  Church  on 
account  of  the  semi-personality  of  its  active  agents,  male  and 
female,  its  scons,  etc.,  was  when  seen  to  be  dangerous,  easily 
expelled  again,  on  account  of  the  metaphysical,  half-unreal 
nature  of  these  same  powers.  It  was  not  until  its  hierarchy  of 
lifeless  emanations  and  abstractions  were  swept  away  and  their 
place  taken  by  real  personalities,  that  it  became  a  standing 
menace  to  the  Church.  This  transformation  was  effected 
during  the  middle  of  the  second  century  by  Marcion,  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  the  Church  had  yet  known,  and  the  one 
whose  influence  was  the  deepest  and  most  far-reaching.  What 
he  did  was  to  take  the  general  framework  of  Gnosticism  such  as 
1  have  described  it,  and  brushing  away  all  the  impalpable 
emanations  of  male  and  female  essences  which  made  up  the 
Godhead,  to  put  in  their  place  the  Supreme  God  alone — a  full 
and  living  personality.  This  Supreme  God  was  all  Love  and 
Mercy,  but  had  created  nothing ;  our  world  of  sin  and  evil  and 
imperfection  being  the  work  of  the  Demiurge  whom  Marcion 
identified  with  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.  With  this  as  basis 
and  skeleton  he  then  follows  the  Apostle  Paul — especially  in 
his  distinction  between  Law  and  Gospel,  Nature  and  Grace, 
Works  and  Faith,  Flesh  and  Spirit,  Sin  and  Righteousness, 
the  Old  Dispensation  and  the  New.  But  instead  of  seeing 
with  Paul  that  these  were  but  different  stages,  an  earlier  and  a 
later,  a  preliminary  and  a  final,  in  one  single  scheme  of  salvation 
foi  men,  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  God  adapting  His  means 
to  different  stages  of  civilization  and  culture,  he  boldly  cut  the 
process  in  two,  ascribing  the  sin  and  misery  of  the  world, 
together  with  the  Mosaic  Law  and  the  ordinances  devised  to 
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unknown  until  Jesus  came  to  reveal  Him  •  a  CVl  t  °d 
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but  of  Faith ;  not  of  Wrath  and  Justice  but  of  Love  •  not  of 

cn  6  ,10n  rUt  Redempti0n-  And  accordingly  he  refused  to 
consider  Jesus  as  the  Jewish  Messiah  whn  i  t \  d  to 

=«.,  to  come  as  an  earthly  ^ to^tlf  ~ 

positions  all  the  rest  of  MW  >  tliese  main 

Matter  and  Flesh  bein"  entirelrri8  SJ-S,e“'  !">tllroI1y  follows— 
God  could  hare  had  no  real  material  body,  for' rids  TOMd  l*™ 

co“  ;o  rrs,; r;,,:  r  sh  *  ^  - 

Tiberius,  ha,i„“frd  “  °V,  ‘  5'“'  °f  *«  »%■  Of 

*  ™  ir itr  ~~  *> 

born,  suffered,  nor  died.  SoW  “  Pm*  MU°  neitlier  was 
>y«cm,  as  in  the  other  Gnosric  J*iT 

Such  was  the  heresy  of  Mm-cion  „  i 
dangerous  from  the  narrow  line  that  sen  i  especJall7 

and  from  the  teaching  of  rite l“st/e ’ST 
“  establishing  itself  it  would  lmve  rent  "he  Cl"  1 
as  indeed  for  the  time  being  it  was  wed  °  T  /•'  tWaln’ 
would  have  separated  the  God  of  Creaf  d°lng'  Xt 

Redemption,  the  Earthly  n^  <*?  * 

nature,  the  body  of  man  from  In'  •  •  ’  f  om  lus  divine 

be  expelled,  and  we  hare  notr  lotk  Wl”  ’°"1  *  to 
The  main  instrument  and  authoritv  i  "C<mTlisl'ed. 

well  as  .U  the  otl,er  *«•  » 

John,  which  although  written  before  many cf  the ' 

un>  ot  “iese  systems  were 
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promulgated,  contained,  especially  in  its  prologue,  texts  which 
while  framed  in  the  first  instance  to  meet  earlier  systems  of 
Gnosticism,  were  equally  decisive  against  these  later  and  more 
elaborate  forms.  In  Gnosticism  it  will  be  remembered,  Christ 
is  not  one  of  the  Godhead  nor  did  he  exist  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  but  is  merely  the  offspring  of  the  subordinate  mons 
or  angels.  This  was  at  once  swept  away  by  the  first  words  of 
the  first  chapter  of  John  :  u  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  ” 
or  Christ,  “and  the  Word  was  with  God  and  the  Viorel  was 
God,  the  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.”  In  Gnosticism, 
again,  Intellect  is  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father;  in  John 
(chapter  i.  14)  Christ  is  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. 
With  both  the  Gnostics  and  Marcion,  again,  it  is  the  Demiurge 
who  is  the  Creator  of  the  World ;  with  John  (chapter  i.  3) 
all  tilings  are  made  by  Christ.  In  Gnosticism  Christ  is  not 
the  light  and  life  of  the  world  but  only  the  revealer  and 
announcer  of  the  light ;  in  J ohn  (chapter  i.  4)  lie  is  himself 
the  light  and  life  of  men.  In  Gnosticism  and  with  Marcion 
the  body  of  J esus  was  either  separate  from  his  Spirit  or  was 
only  an  appearance;  John  identifies  the  Logos,  the  Light  and 
Life  of  men,  with  the  man  Jesus  Christ  as  a  whole  man,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  a  single  undivided  pei’sonality. 

But  besides  heresies  like  that  of  Gnosticism,  which  hindered 
the  ascent  in  evolution  of  Jesus  from  a  man  to  a  God  by  reason 
of  the  angels  and  a3ons  who  thronged  the  upper  flights  of  the 
staircase  of  existence,  there  were  other  heresies  that  hindered 
his  ascent  by  reason  of  the  heavy  human  clogs  with  which  they 
weighted  his  humanity— heresies,  viz,,  that  refused  him  any 
higher  status  than  that  of  a  man  highly  favoured  by  God,  but 
still  a  man.  These  were -a  survival  of  the  old  original  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  primitive  Jerusalem  Church  whom  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  J erusalem  by  Titus  had  driven  for  refuge  beyond 
the  Jordan.  There  in  the  little  towm  of  Pella,  they  continued 
to  teach  the  doctrines  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
personal  disciples  of  the  Lord — doctrines  which  the  longer  they 
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lasted  reverted  more  and  more  to  tlie  Judaism  from  which  they 
originally  sprang.  These  doctrines  although  varying  m  detail 
among  the  different  sects,  and  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
approximated  to  pure  Judaism,  were  afterwards  lumped  to¬ 
gether  under  the  general  name  of  the  Ebiomtic  Heresy.  The 
Ground  common  to  nearly  all  of  them  was  that  Jesus  was  a 
mere  man  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary  who  had  been  raised  by 
his  piety  to  his  present  exalted  position,  but  whose  life-work 
and  teaching  formed  no  break,  but  were  a  mere  continuation  of 
the  Law  of  Moses  which  still  remained  as  binding  as  before. 
The  stricter  of  these  sects,  the  Ebionites  proper— those  who  had 
remained  beyond  the  Jordan  far  from  the  contact  of  the 
Gentile  world,  and  who  accepted  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees 
as  well  as  the  Law  of  Moses— made  circumcision  and  the  other 
rites  of  the  Law  binding  on  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew.  But  the 
more  moderate  of  them,  the  Nazarenes  as  they  were  called— 
those  who  had  returned  to  J erusalem  after  the  re-building  of 
the  city  by  Hadrian  and  who  had  come  in  consequence  more 
into  contact  with  the  Gentile  Christians  rejected  the  traditions 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  made  circumcision  obligatory  ■ 
only  on  converts  of  Jewish  birth.  A  third  section  again, 
represented  by  the  author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  was 
allied  in  many  points  of  doctrine  to  the  Essenes,  of  which  sect, 
indeed,  they  were  in  all  probability  an  offshoot.  Their  doctrines 
might  be  described  as  a  kind  of  universalist  Judaism,  as  that  of 
St.  Paul  was  a  kind  of  universalist  Christianity.  According  to 
them  there  was  only  one  Divine  religion,  the  same  throughout 
from  Adam  to  Jesus,  (except  that  it  had  been  now  and  then 
corrupted  by  false  prophecy)  and  that  religion  was  Judaism; 
Christianity  being  only  a  part  of  it,  an  extension  of  it.  Jesus 
himself  was  not  divine,  but  was  a  prophet  and  perfectly  holy 
man.  He  had  appeared  before  in  history;  first  as  the  ideal 
Adam  of  Paradise  who  was  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  then  as 
*  Moses ;  and  now  in  these  later  times  as  J esus.  In  this  system 
baptism  took  the  place  of  circumcision ;  ablutions  as  with  the 
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Essenes  the  place  of  sacrifice ;  and  salvation  was  a  matter  of 
legal  observances  and  not  of  faith.  The  system  was  in  frame¬ 
work  a  kind  of  Gnosticism,  filled  in  with  Jewish  rather  than 
with  Pagan  elements.  For  instead  of  a  Godhead  consisting  of 
sets  of  Divine  principles  male  and  female,  there  was  but  one 
God,  who  however  had  a  body  and  was  enclosed  in  a  vast  void. 
Instead  of  Evil  existing  outside  of  Him,  it  was  contained  within 
Him.  Indeed,  they  believed  He  was  made  up  of  good  and  bad 
elements,  male  and  female,  Wisdom  and  Satan ;  and  in  this  way 
they  accounted  for  the  dualism  that  bisects  Nature  and  runs 
through  all  existence;  Heaven  and  Earth,  Day  and  Night, 
Angels  and  Demons,  Judaism  and  Paganism,  Monotheism  and 
Polytheism,  and  so  on. 

Now  these  Ebionite  heresies,  again,  like  those  of  Gnosticism, 
were  all  alike  brushed  aside  by  the  authority  of  the  gospel  of 
St.  J ohn,  as  enforced  and  interpreted  by  Irenseus,  Tertullian, 
and  others  of  the  early  Fathers,  where  Jesus  instead  of  being 
represented  as  a  man,  is  everywhere  represented  as  the  incarnate 
Logos,  as  God  Himself  and  the  Son  of  God.  In  chapter  x. 
30,  it  is  said,  “  I  and  my  Father  are  One.”  In  chapter  xiv.  9, 
“  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father  ;”  in  verse  10, 
“I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me,”  etc. 

And  so,  with  this  ascent  of  Jesus  from  being  a  man  to 
being  the  Son  of  God  and  a  Person  of  the  Godhead — and  the 
consequent  abolition  of  all  angels,  principalities,  scons,  and  the 
like  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  full  Divinity — the  age  of 
Apostolic  Christianity  closes.  The  next  stage  will  consist  in 
the  evolution  of  J esus  from  being  the  Son  of  God  begotten  of 
God  but  not  yet  equal  or  co-eternal  with  God,  to  the  point 
where  he  is  both  co-equal  and  co-eternal  with  Him;  and  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  being  an  emanation  or 
effluence  of  God  merely,  to  being  a  Person  of  the  Godhead 
co-equal  and  co-etemal  with  both  the  Father  and  the  Son. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CANON. 

A  T  this  point  it  may  be  as  well  perhaps  to  pause  with  the 
view  of  bringing  into  line  certain  aspects  in  the 
Evolution  of  Christianity  which  have  unavoidably  been  allowed 
to  lag  behind  in  the  course  of  this  history,  as  preliminary  to  a 
further  advance.  Many  if  not  all  of  these  will  most  fitly  find 
their  place  in  connexion  with  the  formation  of  the  New 
Testament  Canon,  some  account  of  which  it  is  now  necessary 
that  I  should  lay  before  the  reader.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  our  uniform  contention  throughout  this  work  has  been 
that  the  supreme  importance  of  Christianity  to  the  world  lay 
not  so  much  In  the  present  or  prospective  joys  which  it 
opened  up  before  the  imaginations  of  men  for  their  contem¬ 
plation  and  delight,  stimulating  and  sustaining  as  these  have  been, 
as  in  the  precious  cargo  of  morality  with  which  it  was  freighted 
as  trustee  for  the  whole  human  race.  And  it  has  been  our 
further  contention  that  before  it  could  supplant  the  high 
civilization  and  culture  of  the  Pagan  world,  it  was  necessary 
that  its  4  Scheme  of  Salvation  ’  should  not  only  be  harmonious 
and  logic-proof  at  all  points,  but  that  It  should  be  capable  of 
being  given  like  some  rare  gem  an  appropriate  setting  in  a 
great  scheme  of  World-thought— that  is  to  say  that  it  should 
be  capable  of  being  expanded  into  a  World-philosophy  as  well 
—as  into  a  'World-religion.  But  on  enquiring  as  to  how  this 
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was  to  be  effected,  it  was  found  that  it  could  only  be  done  by 
taking  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  and  lifting  them  out  of  their 
relations  to  time  and  place,  to  circumstance  and  environment, 
and  making  them  a  mere  episode  as  it  were  in  some  great 
Scheme  of  Redemption  let  down  from  on  high  for  the  salvation 
of  men;  and  so  giving  them  an  immutable,  fixed,  and  eternal 
character.  And  yet  when  one  came  to  consider  it  carefully, 
it  seemed  clear  that  however  necessary  some  scheme  of  this 
kind  might  be  for  the  subjugation  of  the  great  Pagan  world 
still  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Christianity  must  primarily  and 
always  be  a  question  of  historical _ fact, ;  and  further  that  before 
any  philosophical  framework  in  which  it  could  be  set  could 
have  the  least  chance  of  success,  not  only  the  facts  of  the  life 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus,  but  above  all  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  these  facts,  must  be  so  safeguarded 
at  all  points  as  to  be  put  beyond  the  reach  of  change,  cavil,  or 
decay.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  what  with  the  deep- 
lying  scepticism  with  which  the  pretensions  and  claims  of  one 
coming  in  the  humble  guise  and  environment  of  Jesus  were 
sure  to  be  met  among  the  cultured  both  of  the  Jews  and 
■Greeks ;  what  with  the  corroding  effects  of  Time  in  dullino-  the 
impact  and  obliterating  the  memory  of  all  mortal  things”— it 
was  evident  that  when  once  the  original  eye-witnesses  and  the 
generation  immediately  in  touch  with  them  had  passed  away 
something  more  than  the  mere  traditions  of  the  Church,  or  eve 
the  personal  memoirs  left  by  the  Apostles,  was  necessary  if  the 
precious  facts  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  with  all  they 
meant  for  the  world  and  mankind  were  to  retain  their  original 
integrity  and  purity  undimmed.  And  yet  where  else  was  the 
Church  to  look  for  proof-to  what  else  could  she  appeal? 
Many  of  the  converts,  it  was  well  known,  as  well  as  many  who 
had  been  m  doubt  and  perplexity,  had  been  vouchsafed  visions 
of  the  risen  Jesus,  persuading,  comforting,  and  consoling;  but 
although  many  conversions  had  been  due  to  these  visitations 
and  the  faith  of  many  had  been  indefinitely  strengthened 
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thereby,  still  in  spite  of  the  burning  enthusiasm  and  belief 
which  they  engendered  in  those  thus  privileged  (as  notably  in 
the  case  of  Paul),  they  were  at  best  but  individual  and  personal 
experiences,  and  so  were  untransferable  in  their  full  impres¬ 
siveness  to  other  minds.  Some  external  evidence  or  authority 
more  relevant  than  this  was  clearly  needed  if  the  doubts  and 
perplexities  of  the  Pagan  world  were  to  be  removed# 

Now  if  it  could  be  shown  that  some  person  or  persons 
laying  claim  to  supernatural  vision  or  acknowledged  to  be  the 
recipients  of  Divine  communications,  had  in  writings  accessible 
to  all,  and  of  undoubted  antiquity,  predicted  that  the  facts  of 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  should  take  place  in  the  way  in 
which  they  had  taken  place,  and  with  the  meaning  and 
significance  which  Jesus  himself  had  claimed  for  them — would 
not  this  be  a  form  of  proof  which  if  it  could  be  substantiated 
ought  to  and  would  carry  conviction  to  Jew  and  Greek  alike — 
and  all  the  more  so  if  the  facts  and  their  significance  were  of 
that  exceptional  character  which  removed  them  from  the  range 
and  power  of  all  merely  natural  human  penetration  and  insight? 
Clearly  it  ought  and  would ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  ‘  proof 
from  prophecy  ’  as  it  was  called,  which  had  been  of  first 
importance  for  the  Church  from  the  earliest  ages,  became  now 
that  the  eye-witnesses  and  the  first  generation  of  believers  had 
passed  away,  the  very  citadel  of  the  faith.  And  hence,  too, 
it  was  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  which  safe-guarded 
and  enbalmed  these  prophecies,  retained  with  the  Christians  as 
with  the  Jews,  their  character  as  a  first-hand  Revelation  from 
God.  Indeed,  for  the  Church  to  have  repudiated  the  J ewish 
Scriptures  along  with  the  Jewish  Religion  would  have  been 
to  have  destroyed  the  very  foundation  on  which  Christianity 
itself  reposed ;  and  must  not  and  could  not  be.  For  if  one 
circumstance  more  than  another  could  show  how  essential  the 
proof  from  prophecy  was  to  the  very  existence  of  Christianity 
it  was  this — that  these  early  Christians  should  in  the  face  of 
the  bitter  persecutions  which  they  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
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the  Jews,  have  consented  to  receive  in  all  humility  and  on 
bended  knee  these  Scriptures  of  their  dearest  foes  along  with 
the  kicks  and  curses  with  which  they  were  accompanied.  As 
well  expect  the  souls  of  the  Armenians  butchered  by  the 
Turks,  to  approach  the  throne  of  Grace  with  the  words  of  the 
Koran  on  their  lips  !  From  all  of  which  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  compared  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
which  was  the  source  of  these  prophecies,  even  the  memoirs  of 
the  Apostles  themselves  must  have  held  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Church  a  position  of  quite  secondary  and  subordinate  im¬ 
portance. 

Of  secondary  authority  too,  when  compared  with  the  Old 
Testament— although  of  very  high  importance  to  the  Church 
itself  in  all  that  concerned  disputed  questions  of  doctrine  and 
practice— must  have  been  the  Epistles  of  those  Apostles  who 
had  been  the  bosom  companions  of  the  Master,  or  who  had 
received  their  authority  and  commission  from  him  And  yet 
curiously  enough,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  as  the  ages  rolled 
on  became  more  and  more  the  mainstay  of  the  Church— so  far 
that  is  to  say  as  its  dogma  was  concerned— were  in  his  own 
time  and  so  long  as  the  eye-witnesses  were  alive  (and  especially 
so  long  as  the  safe-guarding  of  the  historical  facts  was  of  life 
and  death  moment  for  the  Church),  held  in  comparatively  little 
esteem  except  of  course  in  those  mother-churches  which  he 
had  himself  founded,  or  those  daughter-churches  which  had 
sprung  from  them.  And  this  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  he  had  not  himself  personally  known  Jesus  in  the  flesh— 
a  point  of  much  moment  with  these  early  Christians  and  one 
not  lightly  to  be  countervailed.  In  the  second  place  although 
his  ethical  teaching  generally  was  one  with  that  of  Jesus,  he 
nowhere  dwells  lovingly  like  the  other  Evangelists  on  the  foots 
of  the  Life,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all  on  those  proofs  from 
Prophecy  which  alone  could  give  these  facts  their  real  signifi¬ 
cance  either  for  the  Church  itself  or  for  the  world  at  larged  On 
the  contrary  he  everywhere  in  his  writings  regards  Emission 
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of  Jesus  and  his  appearance  among  men  as  but  mere  episodes  n\ef 
a  great  world-scheme  of  redemption  planned  in  Heaven  and 
having  its  full  significance  only  in  the  secret  Councils  of  God. 
And  hence  it  was  that  during  the  long  period  in  which  the 
historical  facts  of  the  Life  and  the  Proofs  from  Prophecy  were 
the  most  pressing  necessities  for  the  Church,  his  writings  were 
relegated  to  an  inferior  and  subordinate  position — inferior  not 
only  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Evangelists,  but  to  all  those  other 
writings  in  which  the  facts  of  the  Life  and  the  proofs  from 
Prophecy  were  insisted  upon.  What  befell  them  subsequently 
we  shall  see  further  on. 

In  the  meantime,  with  the  second  generation  of  believers  a 
new  necessity  had  arisen  for  the  Church— and  that  was  that 
the  Historical  F acts  of  the  Life  and  Heath  should  be  given 
such  a  setting  as  would  enable  them  to  dovetail  harmoniously 
into  some  larger  scheme  of  Thought,  that  is  to  say,  into  a 
system  of  World-Philosophy.  Now  to  meet  this  necessity  the 
Gnostics  had  already  anticipated  the  Church,  and  had  en¬ 
deavoured  in  the  way  we  have  already  seen,  to  fit  the  Gospel 
into  a  complex  syncretic  scheme  made  up  of  Platonism, 
Pythagoreanism,  and  Oriental  Mysticism  generally— a  scheme 
however  which  brought  with  it  from  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
Nature- Worship  so  many  impure  and  divergent  elements,  so 
many  elements  that  were  incapable  of  amalgamating  with  the 
simple  faith  of  the  Gospel,  that  had  these  heretics  succeeded 
in  their  endeavour  to  erect  Christianity  into  a  harmonious 
system  of  philosophy,  they  would  have  wrecked  it  as  a  religion. 
And  accordingly  we  find  that  the  Apostolic  Fathers  \vho 
belong  to  this  period  Clement,  Barnabas,  Hermas,  Ignatius, 
Polycarp,  Hiognetus,  Papias  and  the  rest— were  so  distracted 
by  the  confused  whirlwind  of  opinion  blowing  in  on  them  from 
all  sides,  that  while  holding  on  desperately  in  their  extremity 
to  the  Church  Tradition  as  embodied  in  the  ‘  Eule  of  Faith  ’  of 
the  Baptismal  Confession,  and  clutching  convulsively  now  at 
this  and  now  at  that  aspect  of  the  faith,  they  managed  to  lose 
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both  the  whole-heartedness  and  simplicity  of  the  Evangelists 
and  the  all-round  symmetry  and  completeness  of  Paul.  °Some 
like  Barnabas,  for  example,  while  clinging  to  the  Proof  from 
Prophecy,  degraded  into  a  mere  allegory  the  very  Old 
Testament  which  was  the  basis  of  that  prophecy!  Others 
again,  like  Papias,  clung  to  the  Second  Coming  and  the 
immediate  hopes  of  the  Millenium,  and  ignored  Pm!  and  his 
scheme  of  Salvation  altogether.  Some,  again,  like  Ignatius 
and  I  olycarp,  imitated  Paul  in  parts,  but  showed  no  signs  of 
having  accepted  his  doctrines  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  significant 
o  the  ti  end  that  Christian  thought  was  beginning  to  take, 
that  the  only  document  perhaps  to  which  all  alike  were  agreed 
in  paying  homage  and  respect,  and  on  which  they  all  seem  to 
nave  based  their  faith,  was  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews— in 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Jesus  as  the  central  point  in  the 
Scheme  of  Redemption  is  figured  as  a  Sacrifice-the  perfect 
sacrifice  who  had  ‘shed  his  blood  for  us’  after  the  manner  of, 
and  as  an  analogy  with  the  old  Jewish  sacrifices. 

In  the  meantime  a  vast  Apocryphal  Literature  had  been 
springing  up,  rank  and  luxuriant  as  a  Brazilian  forest,  and  over¬ 
spreading  the  whole  field  of  tradition,  threatening  by  its  very 
thickness  and  density  to  bury  out  of  sight  the  simple  idylls  of 
the  Gospel.  These  writings  were  for  the  most  part  based  on 
our  own  Gospels,  and  were  constructed  generally  on  the  simple 
plan  of  taking  the  names  of  those  characters  who  had  received 
bare  mention  m  the  Gospel  narratives,  tricking  them  out  in  all 
manner  of  fantastic  and  legendary  guises  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jewish  Haggada,  and  filling  in  their  original  baldness  of 
incident  with  all  manner  of  sentimental  or  pious  details  drawn 
from  the  writers’  own  imaginations.  Such  were  the  histories 
of  Joseph,  of  Nicodemus  ;  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  of  Philip,  of 
Thomas,  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  and  many  others.  One  of  the 
favourite  themes  for  the  pens  of  these  romancers,  and  around 
which  a  world  of  fables  hung,  was  the  Infancy  of  Jesus— the 
wonders  which  he  performed  in  his  cradle  far  out-doing  the 
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classic  exploit  of  the  strangling  of  snakes  by  the  infant 
Hercules.  But  all  these  histories  were  purely  apocryphal,  and 
were,  as  Renan  says,  more  like  the  verbiage  of  old  gossips,  and 
the  familiarity  and  vulgarity  of  nursery  maids  and  wet-nurses, 
than  serious  contributions  to  Christian  Thought.  Yet  like  the 
legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs  of  Mediaeval  Catholicism, 
they  pleased  the  people  by  the  free  play  they  gave  to  sentiment, 
imagination,  and  piety  ;  and  it  was  from  these  Apocrypha  that 
the  Apostles  received  each  those  special  characteristics  which 
clung  to  their  names  down  through  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
from  them,  too,  that  came  the  Church  Festivals  of  the 
Assumption,  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  rest,  as 
well  as  those  beautiful  legends  which  have  made  the  Christmas 
season  the  joy  of  the  year.  Then  again  there  were  the 
Apoealypses  which  were  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  books 
of  Daniel  and  Enoch— Apocalypses  of  Ezekiel,  of  Elias,  of 
Moses,  of  Abraham,  of  Seth,  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  of  John,  and 
indeed  of  nearly  every  prominent  figure  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments— of  all  of  which  only  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
received  a  place  in  the  New  Testament  Canon.  Sooner  or 
later  of  course  all  this  legendary  and  apocryphal  literature 
would  have  had  to  be  put  under  a  ban  by  the  Church,  and  its 
further  manufacture  suppressed,  if  Christianity  were  not  to 
become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  cultured  world.  But 
its  multiplication  might  have  gone  on  for  an  indefinite  period 
yet,  had  it  not  been  for  a  crisis  which  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  and  which  brought  it  all  to  a  sudden  termination. 

It  ^  appears  that  Marcion — the  most  dangerous  of  the 
heretics— on  finding  himself  unable  to  bring  over  the  bishops 
of  the  Church,  and  in  consequence  the  great  body  of  their 
flocks,  to  his  own  peculiar  views,  had  hit  on  the  ingenious 
expedient  of  selecting  from  the  great  mass  of  Christian 
literature  then  in  circulation,  such  works  only  as  lent  support 
to  his  own  side  in  the  controversy ;  binding  these  into  a  Canon 
of  his  own;  and  rejecting  and  condemning  all  the  rest  as  being 
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either  apocryphal,  un-apostolic,  or  in  some  way  wanting  in 
real  authority.  In  making  his  selection  of  books  he  \ad 
restricted  himself  entirely,  it  is  true,  to  writings  0f  apostolic 
origin  and  of  unquestionable  authenticity— admitting  none 
that  were  not  afterwards  admitted  into  the  orthodox  °Canon, 
although  indeed  excluding  many  that  were  regarded  by  the 
Church  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  faith.  In  these  exclusions 
lie  seems  to  have  been  guided  practically  by  one  consideration 
only ,  viz.  as  to  whether  the  documents  in  question  did  or  did 
not  lend  countenance  and  support  to  the  Old  Testament.  If 
they  did,  they  were  ruthlessly  excluded;  if  not,  they  were 
admitted.  Acting  on  this  principle  he  excluded  Matthew  and 
Mark  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  connected  the 
facts  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  with  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament 
Prophecy.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  again,  he  excluded 
because  of  the  recognition  accorded  by  that  document  to  the 
Old  Testament  Dispensation  as  having  had  for  its  time  and 
place  in  its  system  of  sacrifices  a  real  atoning  efficacy;  while 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  excluded,  because  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  was  accorded  in  them  to  the  Jewish  party  in  the 
Church,  in  the  account  given  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem. 

Meantime  the  Gnostics  also  had  been  busy  with  other 
schemes.  Finding  themselves  excluded  from  communion  by 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  bishops,  they  had  hit  on  a 
different  expedient  from  that  of  Marcion,  the  expedient, 
viz.,  of  denying  that  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
Gospels  was  the  true  one,  and  maintaining  on  the  contrary 
that  it  was  adapted  only  to  those  simple  souls  who  indeed 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  Church,  but  who  they  alleged  could 
only  be  made  to  feel  by  means  of  sensuous  symbols,  and  only 
be  led  by  sensuous  satisfactions,  here  or  hereafter.  To  get  at 
the  real  truth  hidden  in  the  letter  of  the  Old,  and  what  was 
afterwards  to  be  the  New  Testament,  these  works,  they  said, 
had  to  be  interpreted  allegorically,  and  even  cabaiistically, 
partly  by  means  of  numbers,  and  partly  through  a  mystic  and 
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secret  process  to  which  they  alone  had  the  key.  They  further 
professed  that  they  were  the  recipients  of  a  secret  and  esoteric 
tiadition  which  had  descended  to  them  by  a  kind  of  free¬ 
masonry  through  a  long  line  of  initiates  from  Jesus  himself _ 

wdio  it  was  affirmed  had  communicated  these  precious  secrets 
to  those  of  his  disciples  who  were  capable  of  receiving  them,, 
and  by  whom  they  had  again  been  passed  on  through  a  chosen 
number  of  the  illuminati  from  generation  to  generation  until 
they  had  reached  these  latter-day  Gnostics  themselves,  and  by 
them  had  been  given  to  the  world.  Among  books  of  theirs, 
one  the  Pistis  Sophia — has  come  down  to  us,  and  in  it  the 
curious  can  still  see  the  great  part  played  in  these  systems  by 
those  numbers  and  symbols  which  were  so  dear  to  the  o-Cnius 
of  the  East.  & 

Now  m  taking  up  this  aggressive  attitude  towards  the 
Church,  the  Heretics  do  not  seem  to  have  perceived  that  had 
they  been  successful  they  would  not  only  have  destroyed  the 
Church  and  orthodoxy,  but  would  by  the  same  act  have 
annihilated  themselves  and  their  own  heresies  as  well.  For 
they  would  have  torn  up  by  the  roots  the  only  proofs  on  which 
a  Christianity  of  any  kind  could  rest,— the  proof  from 
Tradition  and  the  proof  from  Prophecy;  the  Gnostics,  by 
supplanting  the  Church  tradition  by  a  secret  improvable 
tradition  of  their  own;  Mareion,  by  repudiating  the  authority 
of  that  Old  Testament  which  gave  to  the  proof  from  Prophecy 
all  its  value.  . 


Now  it  was  to  checkmate  these  moves  on  the  part  of  the 
heretics,  that  the  New  Testament  Canon  was  compiled.  The 
principles  which  guided  the  unknown  compilers  in  the 
selection  of  the  books  which  were  to  be  included  in  it  may 
practically  be  reduced  to  three.  The  first  was  the  necessity 
of  safe-guarding  the  Historical  Facts  by  documents  support, 
mg  the  open  traditions  of  the  Church  as  against  the  secret 
tradition  of  the  Gnostics.  The  second  was  the  necessity  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  from  which  the 
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proof  from  Prophecy  was  drawn,  as  against  the  repudiation  of 
both  by  Marcion.  The  third  was  the  necessity,  now  becoming 
every  day  more  urgent,  of  giving  to  the  facts  of  the  Life  such 
a  philosophical  setting  as  would  commend  them  to  the  culture 
of  that  great  Pagan  World  which  it  was  the  mission  of 
Christianity  ultimately  to  subdue.  There  were  other  minor 
considerations  to  which  we  shall  have  to  refer  presently,  but 
the  above  were  the  three  most  consciously  present  to*  the 
minds  of  the  compilers — and  we  now  have  to  ask  what  those 
special  considerations  were  which  in  each  case  guided  them  in 
the  choice  of  the  particular  books  of  the  Xew  Testament. 

To  begin  with  then  we  may  say  that  in  all  probability  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  was  selected  for  the  first  place  not  so  much 
for  the  testimony  which  it  bore  to  the  facts  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus,  nor  yet  for  the  very  complete  account  it  gave  of  his 
moral  teaching  as  recorded  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount— for 
in  a  general  way  both  the  details  of  the  Life  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  were  given  by  Luke  also— but  it  was  given  the 
first  place  rather  because  of  the  pei'sistence  with  which 
Matthew  everywhere  connects  the  main  episodes  of  the  Life 
and  Death  with  Old  Testament  Prophecy  in  his  ever  recurring 
phrase  “that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled.”  Mark,  again, 
the  eailiest  in  time  as  well  as  the  most  simple,  naive ,  and 
unsophisticated  of  the  Evangelists  was  given  a  second  place 
in  the  Canon  in  all  probability  because  he  has  everywhere  kept 
in  the  foreground  of  his  narrative  those  purely  thaumaturgic 
and  miraculous  powers  of  Jesus  which  have  been  found  so 
necessary  in  all  ages  and  times  for  securing  at  once  the  awe 
and  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  Luke,  again,  in  spite  of 
his  variation  and  in  parts  divergence  from  the  other  Synoptists, 
was  given  a  place  in  the  Canon  in  all  probability  because  he 
had  everywhere  extended  the  privileges  and  promises  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  great  outlying  Gentile  world — in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  Matthew  who  in  several  passages  had  definitively 
restricted  them  to  the  Jews,  and  in  all  had  given  the  Jews  the 
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first  place  in  the  heirship  to  the  kingdom.  He  had  also  in 
harmony  with  this  view  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  original 
Gospel  of  Jesus  was  a  gospel  for  the  poor  and  the  hungry, 
rather  than  for  the  ‘poor  in  spirit’  and  the  ‘hungry  and 
thirsty  after  righteousness  ’ — which  was  the  gloss  that 
Matthew  had  given  to  it.  As  a  further  testimony  to  this 
broad  and  universal  spirit  of  Luke,  it  may  he  noted  in  passing 
that  while  Matthew  traces  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  up  to  David 
and  Abraham,  the  fathers  of  the  Jews  alone;  Luke  carries  it 
back  to  Adam  himself,  the  father  of  all  mankind. 

The  Gospel  of  J ohn  again  is  assigned  the  fourth  place  in  the 
Canon,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  age  or  its  doctrine,  for  in 
both  these  respects  its  natural  place  would  have  been  at  the 
very  end,  but  rather  because  being  mainly  a  record  of  the  Life, 
it  naturally  found  its  place  among  the  other  memoirs  of  the 
Life.  Of  its  real  significance  we  shall  see  more  in  another 
place. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  again,  were  admitted  into  the 
Canon,  to  meet  a  want  which  was  unexpectedly  sprung  on  the 
Compilers  when  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  constructing  a 
Canon  which  should  be  complete  and  satisfactory  at  all  points. 
For  it  was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  if  all  gaps  for  the  entrance  of  heresy  were  to  be  closed, 
that  each  and  every  article  of  faith,  doctrine,  or  tradition, 
should  have  had  the  unanimous  support  of  all  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  Now  it  had  been  a  tradition  in  the  Church  from 
very  early  times,  that  the  split  alleged  to  have  occurred 
between  the  original  Church  of  J erusalem  and  the  Apostle 
Paul  on  the  question  of  circumcision  and  other  observances  of 
the  Jewish  Law,  as  well  as  of  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles,  was  in  reality  only  a  myth,  and  had  no  existence 
in  fact  at  all.  But  when  the  Compilers  came  to  look  for 
documents  of  the  Twelve  to  support  this  contention,  it  was  / 
found  that  many  of  the  Apostles  had  left  no  authentic  doctf^ 
ments  of  any  kind  behind  them.  What  then  was  to  be  done? 
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After  some  search  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  work  in 
•existence  which  in  part  at  least  was  of  undoubted  age  and 
authority  and  which  went  far  to  meet  the  difficulty.  This  was 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  For  although  it  is  now  all  but 
universally  agreed  that  this  document  is  a  very  mixed  and 
leteiogeneous  one,  it  is  also  all  but  universally  agreed  that  the 
og-book  giving  us  an  account  of  the  journeys  of  the  Apostle 
laid  is  authentic,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  early  chapters— 
in  which  Jesus  is  figured  rather  as  a  man  chosen  by  God  and 
•exalted  for  his  obedience,  than  as  God  Himself  or  the  Son  of 
od  could  only  have  been  a  production  of  the  Apostolic  A-e. 
But  the  immediate  and  pressing  interest  the  Acts  of  the 
postles  had  for  the  Compilers  of  the  Canon  was  that  it 
•contained  just  such  an  account  of  the  reconciliation  between 
Paul  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Twelve  as  represented  in  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  by  Peter,  James,  and  John,  on  the  other- 
un  this  matter  of  circumcision  and  of  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles-as  was  fitted  to  meet  the  difficulty 
it  was  accordingly  added  to  the  Canon. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Epistles  of  Paul  should 
be  included  offered  less  difficulty  to  the  Compilers.  For  it 
was  not  now  with  Paul  as  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  days  when 
owing  to  his  not  having  known  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  and  not 
having  lent  much  support  to  the  proof  from  Prophecy,  his 
writings  had  been  a  source  of  some  perplexity,  and  had  been 
regarded  with  very  mixed  feelings  by  the  Church  at  laro-e. 

I  he  time  had  now  come  when,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  a  vital 
necessity  to  the  Church  that  the  significance  for  mankind  of 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Jesus  should  be  so  exhibited  as  to  be 
capable  of  fitting  harmoniously  into  some  scheme  of  Philosophy 
adapted,  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  able  to  enter  the  lists 
•as  a  rival  to  the  other  philosophies  of  the  time.  In  our 
next  chapter  we  shall  see  that  it  was  in  its  character  as  a 
Philosophy,  that  Justin  and  the  other  Apologists  laid  their 
views  of  Christianity  before  the  great  Pagan  Emperors  and 
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philosophers,  the  Antonines,  for  their  serious  consideration  and' 
judgment ;  and  it  was  as  supplying  a  partial  basis  for  such  a 
Philosophy  that  the  writings  of  Paul  now  laid  claim  to  the 
distinction  and  prominence  which  as  the  ages  rolled  on  they 
were  more  and  more  to  receive  from  the  Church.  Only 
partially,  I  have  said,  not  fully;  for  with  him  Jesus  is  still 
only  a  creation  of  God — the  second  Adam,  the  man  from 
Heaven,  having  a  body  although  a  glorified  and  ethereal  one,, 
the  Angel  and  Wisdom  of  God  who  stood  at  His  right  hand 
to  do  His  will — but  not  a  Being  spiritually  begotten  of  God,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Logos,  a  pure  Spiritual  Essence,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  became  with  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  the 
writings  of  Paul  therefore,  Christ  could  not  as  yet  take  his 
place  as  one  of  a  Trinity  of  pure  spiritual  essences  ; — and  this 
he  must  become  if  Christianity  were  ever  to  hope  to  take 
over  and  absorb  into  itself  the  highest  production  of  Pagan 
Philosophy,  the  Neo-Platonic,  viz.  which  was  now  running  in 
full  sail  alongside  of  Christianity,  but  gradually  approaching 
it,  and  presently  to  be  amalgamated  with  it.  It  was  only 
partially,  therefore,  that  Paul  could  fulfil  the  necessity  laid  on 
the  Church  by  the  spirit  of  the  time.  His  real  merit  con¬ 
sisted  in  this,  that  when  once  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
had  taken  the  step  which  made  of  Christ  not  a  pre-existent 
man--the  second  Adam,  the  man  from  Heaven,  created  by 
God— but  a  pure  Spirit,  the  Logos,  the  Son  of  God;  when 
once,  I  say,  the  scheme  of  Paul  was  re-constituted  with  this- 
alteration  and  addition,  it  became  the  most  complete  and 
harmonious  scheme  of  the  World  which  the  Church  had  yet 
known,  the  great  model  to  which  Augustine  and  Luther  alike 
had  to  return  when  they  sought  to  repair  the  breaches  that  had 
been  made  in  the  faith,  or  had  to  bring  its  theology  more  into- 
harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  time. 

But  apart  from  this,  the  writings  of  Paul  must  have  been 
added  to  the  Canon  to  meet  an  even  more  pressing  and  immedi¬ 
ately  urgent  necessity,  viz.,  to  checkmate  Marcion.  Now  to* 
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appreciate  fully  the  wariness  and  sagacity  with  which  the 
Church  moved  in  its  life  and  death  struggle  with  this  great 
heretic,  a  few  observations  to  bring  clearly  into  view  the  points 
in  the  dispute,  and  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome,, 
will  perhaps  be  necessary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Paul  while  abolishing  the  old 
Jewish  Law  in  favour  of  the  Law  of  Liberty  in  Christ  Jesus, 
still  held  that  both  the  J ewish  and  the  Christian  Dispensations 
were  but  different  stages  in  a  single  Divine  plan,  the  work  of 
one  and  the  same  God .  But  Marcion  finding  that  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  represented  as  a  Being  quite  different 
in  nature  from  the  God  of  the  New — being  rather  a  God  of 
stern  justice,  and  even  of  cruelty  and  revenge  than  a  God  of 
mercy  and  of  love — and  perceiving  that  Paul  by  the  very  fact 
of  his  having  set  aside  the  Law  of  the  Old  Testament  J  ehovah 
in  favour  of  the  Law  revealed  by  Jesus  in  the  New  (and  more 
especially  by  his  having  denied  the  efficacy  of  the  Old  Law  for 
the  remission  of  sin),  had  practically  admitted  a  difference  of 
authority  in  the  authors  of  them,  boldly  advanced  to  the 
natural  and  in  its  way  logical  conclusion,  that  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  God  of  the  New  could  not  be  one  and 
the  same  Being,  as  Paul  had  implied,  but  must  be  two  different 
Beings.  And  as  a  consequence  of  this  lie  declared  further  that 
Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament  at  all — for 
that  Messiah  being  a  conquering,  kingly  Messiah,  was  still  to 
come — and  indeed  that  he  had  no  connexion  whatever  either 
with  the  Old  Testament,  its  Prophecies,  or  its  Messiah.  Now 
in  taking  up  this  position  it  is  obvious  that  Marcion  had  quite 
overleapt  ..the- fence  of  orthodoxy  within  which  Paul  had 
managed  to  confine  himself,  and  had  fallen  on  the  other  side. 
For  in  thus  denying  the  authority,  of  the  Old  Testament,  he 
tore  up  by  the  roots  that  proof  from  Prophecy  on  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  only  orthodoxy  but  even  his  own  heterodoxy 
must  ultimately  repose  if  it  should  ever  hope  to  remove  the 
scepticism  or  escape  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  great 
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appreciate  fully  the  wariness  and  sagacity  with  which  the 
Church  moved  in  its  life  and  death  struggle  with  this  great 
heretic,  a  few  observations  to  bring  clearly  into  view  the  points 
in  the  dispute,  and  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome, 
will  perhaps  be  necessary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Paul  while  abolishing  the  old 
Jewish  Law  in  favour  of  the  Law  of  Liberty  in  Christ  Jesus, 
still  held  that  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Dispensations 
were  but  different  stages  in  a  single  Divine  plan,  the  work  of 
one  and  the  same  God.  But  Marcion  finding  that  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  represented  as  a  Being  quite  different 
in  nature  from  the  God  of  the  New— being  rather  a  God  of 
stern  justice,  and  even  of  cruelty  and  revenge  than  a  God  of 
mercy  and  of  love — and  perceiving  that  Paul  by  the  very  fact 
of  his  having  set  aside  the  Law  of  the  Old  Testament  Jehovah 
in  favour  of  the  Law  revealed  by  Jesus  in  the  New  (and  more 
especially  by  his  having  denied  the  efficacy  of  the  Old  Law  for 
the  remission  of  sin),  had  practically  admitted  a  difference  of 
authority  in  the  authors  of  them,  boldly  advanced  to  the 
natural  and  in  its  way  logical  conclusion,  that  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  God  of  the  New  could  not  be  one  and 
the  same  Being,  as  Paul  had  implied,  but  must  be  two  different 
Beings.  And  as  a  consequence  of  this  he  declared  further  that 
Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament  at  all— for 
that  Messiah  being  a  conquering,  kingly  Messiah,  was  still  to 
come — and  indeed  that  he  had  no  connexion  whatever  either 
with  the  Old  Testament,  its  Prophecies,  or  its  Messiah.  Now 
in  taking  up  this  position  it  is  obvious  that  Marcion  had  quite 
overleapt  the  fenee  of  orthodoxy  within  which  Paul  had 
managed  to  confine  himself,  and  had  fallen  on  the  other  side. 
For  in  thus  denying  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  he 
tore  up  by  the  roots  that  proof  from  Prophecy  on  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  only  orthodoxy  but  even  his  own  heterodoxy 
must  ultimately  repose  if  it  should  ever  hope  to  remove  the 
scepticism  or  escape  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  great 
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Pagan  World.  To  arrest  this  imminent  danger  to  the  faith, 
the  Church  accordingly,  wary  as  usual,  executed  one  of  those 
strategetical  movements  for  which  in  all  ages  she  has  been  so 
justly  celebrated.  Unable  to  take  Marcion  in  front  by  making 
a  direct  breach  in  his  logic,  she  managed  effectually  to  turn 
his  flank  by  inserting  in  the  new  Canon  those  very  writings  of 
Paul  on  which  he  had  relied  for  the  support  of  his  heresy !  In 
this  way  the  Compilers  brought  divine  authority  to  the  support 
of  orthodoxy,  which  by  making  the  Old  and  New  Dispensation 
stages  merely  in  the  providential  plan  of  One  God  adapting 
his  means  to  the  different  stages  of  moral  advance  of  different 
ages  and  peoples,  had  stopped  short  just  at  the  point  where  the 
proof  from  Prophecy  was  still  available.  And  here  again  we 
may  pause  to  remark  that  if  yet  another  proof  were  wanted 
(beyond  that  of  their  accepting  their  Bible  at  the  hands  of  their 
greatest  enemies  the  Jews) — of  how  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  Church  was  this  proof  from  Prophecy,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  promptness  with  which  she  expelled 
Marcion  as  a  heretic  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  deductions 
which  he  drew  both  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves  and  from  the  avowal  of  Paul,  were  at  once  logical  and 
reasonable,  and  must  have  been  accepted  were  it  not  for  the 
blow  which  their  admission  would  have  struck  at  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Faith. 

And  now,  returning  to  the  F ourth  Gospel,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  more  fully  the  reasons  which  made  it  so  important 
an  addition  to  the  Canon.  It  was  not  only  because  by  advancing 
the  conception  of  Christ  from  that  of  a  creation  of  God,  the 
man  fiom  Heaven  where  it  had  been  left  by  Paul — -to  that  of 
a  pure  spirit  begotten  by  God,  the  Logos  or  Son  of  God, 
it  first  made  possible,  although  as  yet  only  in  general 
terms,  that  future  evolution  of  the  Trinity  which  received  its 
final  and  perfect  shape  from  Athanasius,  and  which  was  ^ 
absolutely  necessary  if  Christianity  were  ever  to  absorb  and 
replace  the  thought  of  the  Ancient  World.  This  no  doubt 
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was  the  ultimate  and  final  reason  for  its  inclusion  in  the  Canon  ■ 
but,  as  m  the  case  of  Paul,  there  were  other  reasons  of  more 
immediate  and  pressing  importance.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  that  it  had  identified  Christ  not  only  with  God 
but  with  the  real  man  Jesus-the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptics-and 
so  had  swept  away  at  a  stroke  all  those  heresies  which  still 
hung  like  Cossacks  on  the  flanks  of  the  Church  to  perplex  and 
harass  her.  Besides  sweeping  away  the  Bbionitea— who 
believed  that  Jesus  was  a  man  and  not  a  God— by  its  doctrine 
of  the  Logos;  it  now  by  identifying  Christ  with  the  real  man 
Jesiis  swept  away  the  Docetists  and  Marcionites  who  regarded 
the  body  of  Christ  as  a  phantom,  a  spectacular  illusion,  and 
not  real  flesh  and  blood  at  all;  as  well  as  the  Gnostics,  who 
regarded  the  body  and  soul  of  Jesus  as  two  distinct  and 
separate  entities,  with  different  origin  and  destination,  occupying 
ice  lodgers  the  same  dwelling-house  for  a  season,  but  unable 
to  combine  so  as  to  form  a  real  human  personality.  For 
although  m  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  facts  of  the  Life  are 
everywhere  given  such  a  setting  as  shah  keep  in  evidence  the 
^  lvmity  of  Jesus  rather  than  his  humanity,  and  although  the 
.  human  weaknesses  so  patent  in  the  other  Evangelists  are 
studiously  kept  m  the  background  in  John,  and  only  such 
traits  of  love  and  mercy  as  are  consistent  with  a  Divine  nature 
are  permitted  to  appear;  still  throughout  the  Gospel,  the  Son 
of  God  is  so  identified  with  the  man  Jesus  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  his  real  and  true  manhood ;  and  so  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  Christ  appears  not  as  the  man  sent  from 
God,  or  as  the  angel  that  appeared  to  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Joshua,  but  as  the  God-man.  In  our  next  chapter  we  shall  see 
Irenaeus  starting  from  this  new  conception  of  the  God-man,  and 
after  fitting  it  into  the  great  framework  of  Pauline  Thouo-ht 
constructing  out  of  it  a  new  system  of  Theology.  °  ’ 

With  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  as  its  mainstay,  the  Canon  might  so  far  as 
the  chief  doctrines  of  the  faith  are  concerned,  have  been 
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practically  closed.  But  the  necessity  for  an  uniformity  of 
discipline  was  in  its  way  almost  as  pressing  as  the  necessity  for 
an  unity  of  doctrine.  Among  other  problems  there  was  the 
great  political  one  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Empire, 
as  well  as  the  social  one  of  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  to  the  Pagan  world  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
and  in  which  they  still  lived  as  strangers  and  aliens.  Then 
again  there  were  the  perplexing  questions  as  to  the  relation  of 


master  and  slave  when  one  only  was  a  Christian,  and  between 
husband  and  wife  when  the  marriage  was  a  mixed  one.  There 
were  the  problems  too  of  Church  Government,  of  the  authority 
of  the  Bishops,  and  of  the  duties  of  the  members  to  each  other 
as  well  as  of  husband  to  wife,  parent  to  child,  and  vice  versa. 
Then  again  there  was  the  whole  field  of  practical  morality  to  be 
considered,  and  answers  to  be  given  to  such  questions  as  whether 
marriage  or  celibacy,  moderation  or  asceticism,  temperance  or 
total  ^abstinence  were  preferable,  and  so  on,— to  all  of  which 
the  Church,  holding  on  as  usual  to  that  wise  moderation,  that 
golden  mean  m  all  things  which  has  always  characterized 
her  when  circumstances  were  not  too  strong  for  her,  replied  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles— the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titus — in  the  Canon. 

If  evidence  were  wanted  of  how  important  it  was  to  the 
Church  to  have  the  hall-mark  of  Apostolicity  stamped  oi 
ah  its  documents,  it  could  nowhere  be  better  seen  than  in 
the  inclusion  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  ii 
the  Canon.  There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  doctrine  in  am 
of  these  productions;  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing 
heretical,  and  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  further  develop" 
ment.  The  Ethics  of  them  all,  too,  are  sound  and  orthodox 
and  m  James  and  Peter  the  hopes  of  the  Second  Coniine 
are  strong  The  style,  tone,  and  sentiment  of  the  Epistles 
o  John,  which  mark  them  out  as  in  all  probability  productions 
of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  strengthened  rather  than 
otherwise  the  authority  of  that  Gospel  now  that  it  was  added 
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to  the  Canon.  Otherwise  there  was  nothing  distinctive  about 
any  of.  these  writings.  Whether  they  were  the  genuine 
productions  of  the  authors  whose  names  they  bore  was  but 
of  secondary  importance  to  the  Compilers.  It  was  enough 
that  they  had  long  been  in  circulation  as  such,  and  that  they 
contained  nothing  that  was  incompatible  with  the  then  existing 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  This  may  seem  a  strange  assertion, 
but  if  proof  were  wanted  that  mere  authenticity  alone  was 
not  sufficient  to  ensure  admission  into  the  Canon,  and  that 
nothing,  however  old  or  sacred,  could  be  allowed  to  stand 
m  the  way  of  .the  existing  requirements  of  orthodoxy,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  £  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,’ 
w  nch  was  the  earliest  of  all  the  documents  of  the  Apostolic 
ge  and  is  regarded  as  the  original  of  our  Matthew,  which 
had  been  in  circulation  from  the  very  earliest  times,  and 
rom  which  many  of  the  quotations  from  the  Fathers  not 
to  be  ^ found  in  our  Gospels  were  believed  to  be  drawn— 
this  Gospel,  which  on  every  ground  of  age,  authenticity, 
and.  authority,  ought  to  have  occupied  the  first  place  in  the 
Canon,  was  excluded  from  it  and  ruthlessly  suppressed.  And 
for  what  reason  ?  Because  it  supported  what  had  indeed 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Jesus,  but 
which  by  the  time  the  Canon  was  compiled  had  become 
the  damnable  doctrine  of  the  Ebionites,  that  is  to  say  of  those 
who  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

And  lastly  there  was  the  great  body  of  the  faithful  to  be 
considered-simple  souls  who  had  been  living  all  these  years 
m  the  delusive  expectation  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to 
establish  his  kingdom  at  Jerusalem  on  the  ruins  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  now  believed  to  be  given  over  entirely  to  the  power  of 
Satan.  These  hopes  had  been  growing  more  and  more  dim 
and  uncertain  as  the  years  passed  away,  and  much  murmurino- 
m  consequence  was  to  be  heard  among  the  faithful  at  the 
delay,  but  the  slightest  breeze  on  the  political  horizon  had 
alwavs  been  sufficient  to  fan  them  into  life  again.  In  this  way 
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they  had  been  kept  aglow  far  into  the  second  century,  and  long 
after  the  generation  to  whom  the  promises  had  originally  been 
given  by  the  Master  had  sunk  to  rest.  To  meet  the  hopes  of 
so  many  earnest  and  pious  souls  who  had  staked  their  all  on  it, 
and  to  fulfil  promises  of  which  the  Synoptics  and  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  now  that  they  were  included  in  the  Canon,  were  the 
perpetuated  pledge  and  reminder,  the  Book  of  Eevelation — 
an  old  Jewish  Apocalypse  with  a  Christian  beginning  and 
ending  superadded,  and  with  some  internal  alterations  made  in 
it  to  suit  Christian  sentiment — was  added  to  the  Canon.  Other 
books  again  like  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  for  many  ages  yet 
hung  uncertain,  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  Canon,  as 
it  were,  but  in  the  end,  somewhere  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  were  either  positively  excluded,  or  quietly  allowed  to 
drop  out  of  the  divinely  inspired  circle  of  the  faith. 

The  Canon  thus  compiled,  the  Church  was  now  not  only 
safe-guarded  at  all  points  from  the  enemies  within  her  fold,  but 
was  prepared  to  confront  the  Pagan  World  with  a  scheme 
which  should  account  for  the  World  and  for  Human  Life  in  a 
manner  not  possible  to  the  other  philosophies  of  the  time.  The 
historical  facts  of  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Jesus  were  safe-guarded  by  the  Synoptics ;  and  their  meaning 
and  significance  for  mankind  by  the  fi  Old  Guard ?  of  the  faith 
— the  proof  from  Prophecy.  The  authority  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  again,  on  which  this  proof  from  Prophecy  itself  reposed, 
was  secured  by  the  authority  of  Paul  and  the  Synoptics.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  answered  for  the  full  Divinity  of  Christ  as  well 
as  for  his  real  and  true  manhood ;  while  the  Acts  threw  over 
all  the  common  mantle  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  Polities 
of  the  Church,  too,  in  its  relation  to  the  Empire,  its  internal 
organization  and  the  code  of  morality  it  was  to  follow  amid  the 
difficulties  and  complexities  of  its  environment,  were  made 
uniform  and  final  by  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  by  the  genuine" 
Epistles  of  Paul ;  while  the  Second  Coming  to  which  all  witli 
varying  degrees  of  longing  looked  forward,  was  guaranteed,  in 
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a  way  that  could  be  literally  or  allegorically  construed  according 
as  the  event  turned  out,  by  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

And  now  we  have  to  ask  what  effect  the  compilation  of  the 
Canon  had  on  the  future  of  the  Church  and  her  Theology  ? 
To  begin  with  we  may  say  that  its  most  immediate  effect  was 
to  weed  out  from  the  congregations  those  heresies  that  had 
grown  up  among  them,  and  to  compel  the  heretics  to  cut  them¬ 
selves  off  from  communion  with  the  Church,  prior  to  their 
final  condemnation  a  century  or  two  later  by  the  great 
Councils.  Its  next  effect  was  to  put  a  stop  once  and  for  all  to 
the  manufacture  of  that  Apocryphal  Literature  on  which  these 
heresies  had  so  long  lived  and  thrived ;  and,  by  making  the 
Canon  alone  of  divine  inspiration,  to  degrade  all  other  Christian 
literature  to  a  subordinate  rank  as  merely  human  productions, 
good  or  bad  as  the  case  might  be,  according  as  they  did  or  did 
not  lend  support  to  the  current  orthodoxy.  But  not  only  did 
the  Canon  degrade  all  Church  literature  outside  of  itself  to  a 
secondary  and  merely  human  rank ;  it  relegated  even  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  to  a  place  in  the  dim  and  shadowy 
background.  For  although  both  Testaments  were  theoretically 
of  equal  authority  as  being  both  divinely  inspired,  it  was  found 
as  time  went  on  that  while  the  New  Testament  could  be 
interpreted  literally  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  doctrine  or 
discipline,  the  Old  Testament  could  only  be  applied  through 
the  most  far-fetched,  strained,  and  allegorical  interpretations, 
which  would  unsettle  everything  and  could  settle  nothing. 
The  consequence,  again,  of  this  decline  in  the  relative  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament,  was  in  the  first  place  to  divert  the  future 
evolution  of  doctrine  from  the  old  J ewish  channels  within 
which  it  must  more  or  less  have  continued  to  be  confined  so 
long  as  Old  Testament  Scripture  alone  counted  for  anything, 
and  to  throw  Christianity  freely  open  to  the  reception  of  as 
much  Greek  Thought  and  influence  as  could  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  its  own  creed.  Another  effect  was  to  lower  the 
value  of  the  proof  from  Prophecy— now  that  the  Gospel 
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of  Jesus  Christ  could  stand  alone  on  documents  of  its 
own,  and  which  were  dictated  by  the  very  Spirit  of  God 
Himself.  Another  important  result  of  the  formation  of  the 
Hew  Testament  Canon  was  to  make  it  the  main  theatre  and 
battle-ground  on  which  all  future  heresies  were  to  be  fought 
out,  and  from  which  all  sides  alike  drew  as  from  an  armouiy 
weapons  for  the  fray.  The  Montanists,  for  example,  diew 
support  for  their  belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  descended 
on  some  of  their  members  and  had  made  them  the  medium 
for  Divine  revelations,  from  the  promise  of  J esus  in  the  I  ourfch 
Gospel  that  he  would  send  the  Paraclete  after  he  had  gone. 
The  Monarchians,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  following  chapter, 
appealed  to  the  passages  in  John  and  Paul  where  the  Son 
is  made  subordinate  to  the  Father  in  all  things;  the 
Trinitarians,  again,  to  those  in  which  the  Father  and  Son 
are  assumed  to  be  co-equal  and  co-eternal.  And  thus  it 
would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  formation  of  the  New 
Canon  and  the  subordination  of  the  Old  to  it  was  calculated 
to  deflect  the  even  course  of  evolution  from  its  old  path 
on  to  new  lines;  but  in  reality  it  was  practically  pre¬ 
served  from  this  by  three  main  influences.  The  first  was 
the  persistency  with  which  the  Church  clung  to  the  c  rule 
of  faith  *  and  the  simple  facts  of  the  gospel  as  a  clue  to 
guide  it  through  all  its  perplexities.  The  second  was  that, 
although  interpreting  all  things  by  the  words  of  the  New 
Testament  texts,  the  Church  still  claimed  that  the  meaning  of 
these  texts  was  to  be  got  only  through  her  own  Tradition.  And 
the  last  was  that  as  the  Canon  had  been  formed  of  documents 
embodying  each  and  every  stage  of  Christian  doctrine  from  the 
time  of  Jesus  onwards,  so  passages  were  always  to  be  found  some¬ 
where  that  would  support  any  or  every  view  which  could  be 
taken  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  nature  of  God  or  of  Christ,  of 
Bedemption,  of  Sin  and  Grace,  of  Faith  and  Works,  and  so  on. 

But  the  compilation  of  the  Canon,  although  a  matter  of 
the  most  pressing  necessity  for  the  Church  at  the  time, 
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nevertheless  carried  in  itself  the  germs  of  future  mischief. 
For  by  its  doctrine  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  each  and 
every  part,  the  Church  consecrated  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good,  the  transient  and  local,  as  well  as  the  universal  and 
abiding;  and  so  gave  fixedness  and  perpetuity  to  contra¬ 
dictions  and  errors  that  in  after  ages  were  to  be  fatal  to  her 
peace.  Besides,  by  making  it  appear  that  the  Book  had 
been  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself,  it  entirely 
destroyed  its  character  as  a  historical  document,  the  product  of 
different  ages,  of  many  minds,  and  of  various  phases  and 
stages  of  thought  and  development — all  of  which  will  more 
clearly  appear  as  the  course  of  this  evolution  proceeds. 

But  before  closing  this  chapter  a  word  is  necessary,  perhaps, 
on  the  evolution  of  the  centre  of  authority  in  the  Church  during 
the  period  we  have  been  traversing,  and  up  to  the  formation  of 
the  Canon — but  only  a  word.  For  what  happened  with  the 
Church  was  what  happens  with  every  association,  society,  com¬ 
munity,  or  nation,  which  originally  voluntarily  formed  finds 
itself  obliged  to  protect  itself  either  against  internal  enemies  or 
foreign  foes.  It  had  to  organize  itself,  and  the  method  of 
doing  this  is  practically  the  same  whether  it  be  in  a  joint-stock 
enterprise,  a  revolutionary  movement,  or  an  established  govern¬ 
ment.  Beginning  as  a  pure  democracy  in  which  all  its  members 
(always  of  course  excepting  the  Apostles)  had  an  equal  voice, 
the  Church  passed  to  the  stage  where  a  number  of  elders  were 
elected  from  the  rest  with  a  purely  delegated  authority  and  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  the  necessary  business  connected  with  the 
society  ;  and  from  that  again  to  the  stage  where  a  president 
appointed  from  among  these  elders  took  the  initiative  and 
retained  the  casting  vote— the  great  body  of  the  Church  being 
only  occasionally  consulted  on  matters  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance.  From  that  again  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  point 
where  this  President  or  Bishop  has  full  administrative  and 
executive  powers  given  him  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Church ;  and  but  another  (especially  when  heresy  begins  to 
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appear)  to  his  being  invested  with  full  Apostolic  power  by  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  decision  of  all  questions  of  faith  and 
morals.  The  Bishops  thus  set  apart  as  an  order  by  themselves, 
the  same  process  repeats  itself  with  them  as  had  taken  place" 
with  the  Church  at  large.  Beginning  at  first  as  equal  in 

authority  among  themselves,  presently  to  one  of  the  Sees _ 

either  from  its  age,  its  historical  or  political  associations,  its 
geographical  position,  or  its  economic  resources — is  yielded  the 
position  of  referee  in  any  disputes  that  may  chance  to  arise. 
From  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  its  becoming  the  initiator  of  new 
policies,  and  the  referee  in  disputed  questions  of  doctrine  or 
disciplme ;  and  from  this,  again,  but  a  single  step  to  the 
Popedom.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Jerusalem  Church,  the  Churches  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and 
Ephesus  took  the  lead ;  hut  presently  among  these  again,  Rome 
became  first  the  mediator,  then  the  referee,  then  the  Dictator. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Canon  these  latter 
developments  had  not  yet  arisen;  and  the  bishops  although 
supreme  m  their  own  dioceses  were  still  more  or  less  on  an 
equality  among  themselves ;  the  lead  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  or  Antioch,  but  already 
with  a  pronounced  tendency  in  favour  of  Rome. 


C  II  A  P  T  E  E  IX. 


THE  PAGAN  PERSECUTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

X>UT  before  proceeding  further  with  our  History,  another 
important  and  much  disputed  question  remains  to  be 
considered,  viz.,  as  to  how  it  was  that  of  all  the  religions 
■of  the  time  the  Christian  religion  alone  was  persecuted 
~  by  the  Roman  State  ?  Historians  have  in  the  main 

been  inclined  to  regard  the  problem  as  one  connected  with 
Religion  and  not  with  Politics,  misled  in  this  doubtless 
by  the  fact  that  the  persecutions  ensued  on  the  refusal 
of  the  Christians  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the  Pagan  gods 
or  burn  incense  before  the  images  of  Csesar,  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  ever  a  main  article  of  the  Christian  creed  to 
render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  were  Cesar’s,  a  doctrine 
which  would  naturally  have  made  them  politically  inoffensive. 
But  as  I  believe  the  question  to  have  been  a  purely  political 
one  and  one  not  bearing  on  religion  at  all,  I  must  ask  the 
reader’s  indulgence  while  I  make  a  few  observations  with  the 
view  of  clearing  the  subject  from  the  complications  which 
.surround  and  obscure  it. 

At  the  outset  then  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
principle  that  Polytheisms  by  their  very  nature  tend  to  religious 
toleration,  as  Monotheisms  do  to  religious  persecution.  In 
Monotheisms,'  where  the  very  existence  of  more  gods  than  one 
is  denied,  the  worship  of  any  other  god  is  a  direct  insult  to  the 
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Deity,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  arouse  the  deepest  passions 
of  the  human  heart.  But  in  Polytheisms,  where  the  existence 
of  other  gods  is  freely  admitted,  this  difficulty  does  not  arise ; 
and  where  the  conquest  of  another  people  carries  with  it  the 
conception  of  the  conquest  of  the  gods  of  that  people,  it 
is  evident  that  if  you  wish  to  incorporate  that  people  and 
not  to  exterminate  it,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  suppressing 
its  peculiar  worship  than  for  suppressing  its  peculiar  manners, 
customs,  and  laws.  It  is  enough  if  the  gods  of  the  conquered 
people  are  admitted  into  the  Pantheon  of  the  conquerors  on  a 
lower  footing  and  with  subordinate  rank.  And  indeed  this  has 
been  the  policy  of  all  the  great  Polytheistic  Empires  of  the 
world.  When  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  for  example, 
incorporated  a  subject  people,  they  gave  the  gods  of  that  people 
a  place  among  their  own ;  and  it  was  because  the  last  king  of 
Babylon  attempted  to  confine  the  worship  of  the  conquered 
gods  to  the  Capital,  and  to  suppress  it  altogether  in  their  native 
homes,  that  the  invasion  of  Cyrus  was  regarded  by  the  people 
as  a  deliverance,  and  his  entry  into  Babylon  as  a  triumphal 
progress  with  open  gates,  rather  than  a  conquest.  The  Romans, 
too,  before  besieging  a  city  were  in  the  habit  of  propitiating 
the  gods  of  the  city;  and  when  they  had  taken  it  by  assault 
they  usually  left  behind  a  number  of  their  own  priests  to 
keep  up  the  sacrifices  in  honour  of  these  gods  after  their 
departure.  So  natural  to  polytheisms  is  the  practice  of 
religious  toleration.  Nor  was  the  Empire  itself  any  exception 
to  the  rule.  Owing  to  the  extensive  colonizations  first  of  the 
Greeks  and  then  of  the  Romans,  the  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  worshipped  everywhere  throughout  the  wide 
dominions  of  the  Empire;  but  besides  these  gods  there  were 
the  gods  peculiar  to  the  separate  nationalities — Syrian  gods, 
Egyptian  gods,  Phoenician  gods — and  all  alike  enjoying  full 
and  equal  toleration.  It  is  true  that  in  Republican  times 
some  of  these  foreign  cults,  notably  those  of  Isis,  Serapis, 
and  Bacchus,  were  driven  out  of  Rome — but  that  was  because 
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of  the  immoralities  connected  with  their  worship,  and  not 
from  motives  of  religious  intolerance.  It  is  true,  too,  that 
the  early  Csesars,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Claudius,  looked 
with  disfavour  on  the  swarming  of  these  foreign  cults  to  Rome, 
and  that  they  did  all  that  was  possible  to  discourage  and 
suppress  them— but  that  was  because  they  were  aggressive 
and  propagandizing.  Even  the  Jews,  who,  if  they  had  had 
the  power,  would,  like  all  other  monotheists,  have  remorse¬ 
lessly  suppressed  the  worship  of  all  other  gods  but  their  own 
Jehovah,  were  equally  with  the  rest  protected  in  the  worship 
peculiar  to  them.  It  was  only  when  they  entered  on  an 
active  religious  propaganda  in  Rome  itself,  as  was  the  case 
under  Domitian,  that  they  roused  the  Imperial  jealousy  and 
were  persecuted.  They  had  originally  been  favoured  by 
Alexander  the  Great  and  by  the  Syrian  Kings  who  followed 
him:  even  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which 
called  forth  the  noble  patriotism  of  the  Maccabees,  being 
instigated  not  so  much  by  religious  motives  as  by  political, 
and  being  really  the  attempt  to  gain  political  ends  through 
religious  means.  In  Egypt,  too,  the  J ews  under  the 
Ptolemies  enjoyed  exceptional  privileges ;  the  J ewish  quarters 
in  Alexandria  and  Cyrene  being  under  the  local  control  of 
their  own  judges  and  administrators.  Julius  Csesax,  too, 
confirmed  them  in  their  privileges  both  in  Alexandria  and 
Rome  ;  and  not  only  protected  them  in  their  peculiar  worship, 
but  exempted  them  from  service  on  the  Sabbath.  Fioxn  all 
of  which  it  would  seem,  in  spite  of  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  Christians  who  were  not  more  stiff-necked 
in  their  religious  opinions  than  the  Jews,  could  not  have  been 
persecuted  for  these  opinions.  On  the  contrary  I  have  now 
to  show  that  they  were  really  persecuted  for  political  reasons 
only. 

We  may  begin  then  by  pointing  out  that  the  Romans  con¬ 
structed  their  gods  out  of  the  abstract  virtues  found  to  be 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  whether 
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for  defence  against  foreign  aggression  or  for  internal 
well-being.  There  were  the  gods  of  Public  Honour,  of 
Commercial  Integrity,  of  Landmarks  and  Boundaries,  of 
Domestic  Purity;  and  to  these  we  may  add  the  gods 
or  goddesses  of  Patrician  Modesty,  of  Plebeian  Modesty, 
of  the  Safety  of  the  Age,  of  the  Genius  of  the 
Custom  House,  of  the  Safety  of  the  Roman  People,  and  the 
like.  Hence  it  was  that  when  any  new  duty  or  function  had 
to  be  assumed  by  the  State  it  had  to  have  a  new  god  to 
consecrate  it  and  to  give  it  permanence  and  stability.  Now 
when  the  Empire  succeeded  to  the  Republic,  it  directly 
assumed  two  additional  functions.  The  first  of  these,  which  if 
not  absolutely  new  was  now  for  the  first  time  brought  into 
distinct  prominence,  was  the  duty  of  keeping  the  peace  among 
the  many  and  diverse  nationalities  that  made  up  the  Empire'; 
°f  Protecting  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  everywhere  through- 
out  these  vast  populations  and  regions ;  and  of  administering 
the  principles  of  equity,  the  jus  gentium,  in  all  cases  which,  fell 
outside  and  beyond  the  range  of  the  local  jurisdictions.  In  all 
other  respects  the  Empire  allowed  these  nations  to  freely 
follow  their  own  religions,  customs,  laws,  and  modes  of  life ; 
the  only  exceptions,  perhaps,  being  in  those  cases  where  the 
religious  rites  were  of  a  brutal  and  inhuman  character— as  for 
instance  human  sacrifices— or  where  the  religious  code  was 
of  unnatural  harshness— as  among  the  Jews,  who  in  consequence 
were  not  allowed  to  carry  out  the  death  penalty  prescribed  in 
the  Laws  of  Moses  without  the  prior  sanction  of  the  Imperial 
authorities. 

The  second  duty  assumed  by  the  Empire  was  an  entirely 
new  one,  viz.,  that  of  securing  the  allegiance  of  all  the  subject 
peoples  to  the  Roman  State  and  to  the  person  of  its  livino- 
representative,  the  reigning  Caisar.  ° 

Now  the  assumption  of  these  two  new  duties  or  functions 
was,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  attended  by  the  creation  of 
two  new  deities  to  represent  them,  viz.,  the  Goddess  of  Rome 
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nnd  the  Genius  of  the  Emperor.  And  as  these  two  new 
functions  could  not  be  localized,  but  were  co-extensive  with  the 
Empire  itself,  the  statues  of  the  two  new  deities  who  were  to 
consecrate  them  were  erected  everywhere  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire — in  the  market-places  of 
-cities  and.  towns,  and  around  the  chimney-corners  and  hearths 
of  private  houses.  The  worship  of  these  deities  either  by 
supplicating  the  goddess  of  Rome,  or  by  burning  incense  and 
pouring  libations  of  wine  before  the  image  of  the  Emperor,  was 
accordingly  made,  like  our  oath  of  allegiance,  the  test  of 
political  loyalty.  From  all  of  which  it  would  appear  that  in 
spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary  this  was  not  a  religious  act 
at  all  but  a  purely  political  one. 

Our  next  question  then  is,  what  were  those  political 
suspicions  which  attached  to  Christianity  and  which  caused 
it  to  be  persecuted  by  the  State  ? 

To  begin  with  then  we  may  say  that  the  suspicions  and 
misunderstandings  which  gave  colour  to  the  persecution  of 
Christianity  must  to  the  Roman  official  mind  have  been  many 
and  cumulative.  The  Christians  were  constantly  repeating 
that  Christ  was  their  King,  and  constantly  giving  umbrage  to 
the  Imperial  authorities  by  declaring  that  he  had  been  raised  to 
•the  position  of  a  God — an  honour  then  practically  reserved  for 
the  Caesars  alone.  This  apparent  rivalry  to  the  reigning 
Emperor  was  still  further  accentuated  by  their  predictions,  as 
in  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  near  destruction  of  the  Empire  and 
the  triumphal  return  of  Christ  in  glory  to  take  over  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world.  So  deeply,  indeed,  were  the  Imperial 
.authorities  affected  by  these  predictions  that  Domitian  himself 
had  the  two  grandsons  of  Jude  the  brother  of  Christ,  who 
were  living  in  Batanea,  brought  to  Rome  to  be  personally 
interrogated  by  himself  as  to  their  claims.  And  it  was  only 
when  he  found  that  they  were  poor  peasants,  their  hands 
gnarled  with  toil,  and  who  on  being  questioned  as  to  whether 
•Christ  was  their  King  replied  simply  that  he  was,  but  that  his 
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kingdom  was  not  of  tills  world,  that  the  Emperor  dismissed 
them  with  contempt  as  beneath  his  notice.  But  a  still  graver 
element  of  suspicion  and  one  that  brought  them  directly  into 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  State  was  that  they  were  a  secret 
society  or  confraternity — the  being  a  member  of  which,  unless 
by  special  license,  was  to  subject  oneself  to  the  penalty  of  death. 
That  Christianity  was  not  only  a  confraternity  but  a  secret 
confraternity  was  evident  from  this,  that  for  several  centuries 
the  catachumens  as  they  were  called,  were  allowed  to  be  present 
at  the  meetings  only  during  prayers  and  the  reading  and  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Scriptures,  but  were  excluded  when  the  real 
mystery,  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  was  celebrated.  Now 
these  secret  societies  or  confraternities  were  for  political  reasons 
watched  by  the  authorities  with  the  most  jealous  eye.  They 
were  only  permitted,  when  permitted  at  all,  to  the  lowest  and 
poorest  classes  of  the  population,  including  the  slaves,  and  only 
for  certain  harmless  and  defined  ends  such  as  burial,  etc.  Even 
then  they  were  only  legal  when  they  had  been  licensed  by  the 
authorities ;  when  their  membership  was  limited  in  number ; 
when  they  contained  no  patrician  elements ;  when  they  had 
no  common  fund  and  no  continuous  president ;  when 
they  were  attended  by  no  religious  performances ;  and  when 
no  common  vows  were  taken.  Now  in  all  these  particulars 
it  is  clear  that  Christianity  as  then  constituted  was  an 
illegal  confraternity.  Its  meetings  were  unlicensed,  its 
membership  unlimited ;  they  had  both  a  common  fund 
and  a  continuous  president;  its  members  met  for  religious 
observances  and  took  vows  in  common,  although  only  for  such 
harmless  and  praiseworthy  objects  as  abstaining  from  theft, 
from  adultery,  from  highway  robbery,  from  false  swearing  and 
the  like.  They  carried  on,  too,  an  active  religious  propaganda 
through  all  parts  of  the  Empire ;  their  most  sacred  mysteries, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  conducted  in  secret ;  and  it  was 
extensively  believed  among  the  populace  that  when  the  lamps 
were  overturned,  horrid  orgies  of  incest  and  adultery,  and  even 
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banquets  of  human  flesh,  wound  up  the  proceedings  of  the 
nio-ht.  And  when  in  the  face  of  all  these  accusations  and 

O 

illegalities — the  claim  that  Jesus  was  king,  his  apotheosis, 
the  expectation  of  his  second  coming,  the  secret  meetings,  the 
active  propaganda,  the  wide  ramifications  of  the  society — they 
obstinately  refused  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  infamy  and 
treason  entertained  against  them  by  burning  incense  and 
pouring  out  wine  before  the  image  of  the  Emperor,  what  could 
the  authorities  when  pushed  on  by  popular  suspicion  and  hatred 
do,  even  if  like  Pliny  they  had  found  no  evidence  of  any  crime 
against  them,  but  punish  them  for  their  obstinacy  and 
perversity  in  defying  the  law?  It  is  true  that  the  Jews  were 
equally  obstinate,  but  then  they  were  a  privileged  people  who 
for  ages  had  been  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
peculiar  worship  and  observances  by  numerous  edicts  and 
enactments.  Besides  they  met  openly  in  their  synagogues ; 
they  were  insignificant  in  numbers  when  compared  with  the 
vast  populations  of  the  Empire;  their  habits  and  customs 
were  repellent  to  the  Gentiles;  they  lived  in  separate 
quarters  of  their  own  in  the  great  cities  and  towns ;  were  a 
distinct  race  easily  identified;  and  were  not  given  like  the 
Christians  to  an  active  propaganda.  They  were  not,  in 
consequence,  a  source  of  political  danger,  and  were  not  per¬ 
secuted,  except  indeed  for  personal  reasons  and  from  preter¬ 
natural  suspicion,  as  under  the  Emperor  Domitian.  Their 
motives  being  well  known  and  their  fanaticism  being  purely 
religious  in  character,  they  were  not  required  to  salute  the 
Pagan  gods  or  to  offer  incense  to  the  images  of  the  Emperor. 
And  even  had  they  done  so  there  would  have  been  no  danger 
of  the  action  being  mistaken  for  other  than  a  merely  formal 
acknowledgment  of  political  allegiance,  without  religious  signifi¬ 
cance.  To  have  imagined  that  a  Jew  would  have  put  any 
man,  even  the .  great  Caesar  himself,  in  the  same  category 
with  Jehovah  the  One  and  only  God  of  all  the  earth,  would 
have  been  felt  both  by 'Jew"  and  Gentile  to  be  ludicrous. 
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With  the  Christians,  however,  it  was  quite  otherwise.  For 
however  much  they  may  have  wished  to  testify  their  political 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor — as  indeed  in  all  their  apologies 
from  Justin  and  Athenagoras  to  Minucius  Felix  and 
Tertullian  they  did  most  humbly — it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  do  so  in  the  only  way  recognized  by  the  State,  viz.  by 
burning  incense  and  pouring  out  libations  before  the  goddess 
of  Rome  and  the  Genius  of  the  Emperor.  For  a  Christian 
to  worship  the  image  of  any  man,  however  exalted,  would  have 
been  felt  by  himself,  if  not  by  others,  to  be  a  disloyalty 
and  treachery  to  the  one  man  of  all  others  to  whom  his 
love  and  reverence  were  due,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  And 
when,  as  was  generally  the  case,  the  Christians  were  asked 
not  only  to  worship  the  image  of  the  Emperor,  but  to  curse 
the  name  of  Christ  as  well,  it  is  evident  to  what  an  impasse 
matters  had  been  brought.  Between  Christianity  and  the 
Roman  Government,  therefore,  no  compromise  on  these  terms 
was  possible ;  and  with  the  new  religion  spreading  through 
the  Empire  with  ever-increasing  rapidity,  there  was  but  this 
alternative — either  the  extermination  of  the  Religion  or  the 
submission  of  the  State.  The  result  is  well  known.  With 
Constantine  the  persecutions  ended;  Christianity  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  State  and  became  persecutor  in 
her  turn — with  results  which  we  have  yet  to  see. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  APOLOGISTS. 

“T1TITH  the  New  Testament  Canon  as  a  permanent  rampart 
*  ^  against  the  Heretics  who  had  by  its  means  been 

extruded  from  the  Church,  but  who  still  hung  on  her  outskirts 
ready  to  seize  and  carry  off  any  stragglers  who  might  chance  to 
wander  beyond  the  fold,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  who  had  all 
along,  like  the  builders  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  been 
equipped  with  both  trowel  and  sword,  now  set  seriously  to- 
work  to  repair  those  breaches  in  its  internal  structure  which 
the  heretics  had  made,  as  well  as  to  give  to  its  doctrine  such  a 
philosophical  presentation  and  setting  as  should  commend  it  to 
the  great  Pagan  World  that  lay  around.  The  first  of  these 
objects  was  accomplished  by  the  Old  Church  Fathers  as  they 
are  called — Irenasus,  Tertullian,  and  others — and  consisted  in 
giving  to  the  great  questions  of  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  and 
of  the  union  of  the  human  and  Divine  Nature  in  Christ,  a 
greater  definitiveness  and  completeness  of  statement  than  they 
had  yet  received — a  statement  however  which  only  received  its 
perfect  and  final  form  at  the  hands  of  Athanasius  and  the  great 
Councils  of  the  Church.  The  second  was  accomplished  by  the 
Apologists — Justin,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Tertullian,  and  the 
rest — and  consisted  in  showing  that  even  as  a  philosophy 
Christianity  was  superior  in  depth  and  truth,  in  harmony  and 
completeness,  to  all  the  Pagan  philosophies  of  the  time.  Now 
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of  these  Apologies— written  usually  in  the  form  of  appeals  to 
the  Roman  Emperors  deprecating  the  persecutions  from  which 
the  Church  was  still  suffering— some  it  is  true  had  been  written 
before  the  Canon  was  formed;  but  as  in  a  controversy  on  the 
relative  merits  of  philosophic  Paganism  and  Christianity  only 
t  e  most  general  characteristics  of  each  could  be  compared,  the 
finer  subtleties  which  came  in  after  the  Canon  could  lend  no 
additional  weight  to  the  broad  general  argument,  and  so  were 
not  employed.  So  great,  in  consequence,  was  the  similarity  in 
the  fine  of  argument  adopted  by  those  Apologists  who  wrote 
before  and  those  who  wrote  after  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
that  m  the  generalized  form  which  I  am  about  to  <nVe  it  it 
may  fittingly  find  its  place  at  this  point  in  our  history. 

At  the  outset  then  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  main 
speculative  object  of  these  Apologies  was  not  to  controvert  or 
to  set  aside  the  doctrines  of  the  great  Pagan  Schools  on  the 
questions  of  God,  Virtue,  and  Immortality;  for  on  these  great 
problems  the  best  of  the  Pagan  Philosophies  were  so  far  as 
they.  Went  in  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
Stoics,  for  example,  and  notably  in  the  persons  of  their  latest 
representatives,  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  were  believers 
m  God;  and  in  Virtue  and  Righteousness  as  the  hipest 
goo;  whilethe  Platonists  following  their  great  Masted  had 
all  along  held  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
!t  is  true,  indeed,  that  Christianity  had  raised  the  conception 
of  God  from  that  of  the  vague  and  cloudy  Abstraction  of  the 
Stoics  and  Platonists,  to  that  of  a  Creator  and  Father  of  all 
men ;  that  it  had  added  to  the  list  of  high  virtues  of  the  Stoics 
the  still  higher  ones  of  renunciation,  forgiveness,  and  self- 
sacrifice;  andtfiat  instead  of  leaving  Immortality  as  a  va<nic 
and  shadowy  hope  to  be  entertained  or  not  according  as  the 
aanceof  argument  and  opinion  swayed  to  this  side  or  that 
it  had  erected  it  into  a  fixed  dogma,  a  sure  and  certain  hope  a 
precious  possession  within  the  reach  of  all.  Of  all  this  the 
Apologists  were  well  aware,  and  they  were  prepared  when 
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opportunity  offered  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  their  own 
views ;  but  what  they  specially  set  themselves  to  do  in  these 
letters  to  the  Emperors  was  not  this,  but  something  of  much 
more  value  and  importance,  viz.,  to  prove  to  them  that  these 
beliefs  of  the  Pagan  philosophers  were  even  in  their  imperfect 
state  not  mere  opinions  to  be  put  on  or  off  like  garments 
according  as  the  arguments  swayed  this  -way  or  that,  but  were 
living  and  burning  realities.  For,  as  I  have  contended 
throughout  this  work,  no  mere  Philosophy  as  such  can  ever  be 
relied  on  either  to  deeply  stir  the  imaginations  or  to  radically 
affect  the  lives  and  actions  of  men,  and  for  this  reason — that 
except  in  individual  instances  of  over-weening  vanity,  pre¬ 
sumption,  or  fanaticism,  the  human  mind  with  its  restricted 
outlook  through  its  paltry  five  senses  and  their  adjuncts,  can 
never  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  itself  to  rely  on  its  own 
unaided  powers  to  comprehend  in  all  its  vastness,  subtlety, 
and  complexity,  this  great  Universe  of  which  it  is  but  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  part,  and  which  stretches  on  all  sides  of  it  into  an 
infinitude  where  neither  the  microscope  nor  telescope,  neither 
the  outer  senses  nor  the  inner  vision  can  follow  it.  And  hence 
it  was  that  the  Pagan  Philosophers  although  holding  in  a 
misty,  vague,  and  imperfect  way,  those  general  doctrines  on 
God,  Virtue,  and  Immortality,  which  to  the  Christians  were 
sun-clear  and  eternal  truths,  could  get  neither  out  of  their 
philosophies  nor  out  of  their  mode  of  proof  that  something 
which  was  necessary  to  convert  their  opinions  into  burning 
beliefs,  on  the  issues  of  which  they  were  prepared  to  stake  their 
lives  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Now  this  was  precisely  what 
the  Early  Christians  believed  they  had  secured — and  it  was  this 
-  that  the  Apologists  proposed  to  demonstrate  to  the  great  Pagan 
Emperors,  the  philosophic  Antonines. 

The  form  of  proof,  then,  which  was  to  work  this  marvellous 
transformation  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  same  proof  that  had  converted  the 
Apologists  themselves  and  indeed  the  Church  generally,  the  old 
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sheet-anchor  of  the  faith — the  Proof  from  Prophecy.  But  as 
this  proof  depended  rather  on  certain  exceptional  incidents 
and  experiences  rising  like  mountain  peaks  above  the  ordinary 
plane  of  human  life,  than  on  the  generalized  uniformities  and 
sequences  of  Philosophy,  it  was  necessary  in  refurbishing  it  for 
the  consideration  of  men  of  the  philosophical  eminence  of  the 
Antonines,  to  give  it  the  form  and  semblance  at  least  of  a 
scientific  demonstration.  And  accordingly  it  was  necessary  to- 
impress  on  the  Emperors  at  the  outset  that,  the  Logos  which 
they  in  common  with  the  whole  Stoic  and  Platonic  Schools 
regarded  as  the  active  life-principle  of  things — inasmuch  as  it 
contained  the  seeds  and  principles  of  which  men  and  animals 
and  all  the  multiplex  variety  of  Nature  were  alike  the  offspring 
or  emanation; — that  this  Logos  was  in  reality  not  the  mere 
abstract  and  shadowy  essence  which  they  had  imagined  it  to 
be,  but  was  a  real  Being,  a  real  Person,  and  no  other  than  the 
Son  of  God.  In  testimony  whereof  they  appealed  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  an  ancient  race  wherein  his  actual  appearances 
among  men  were  recorded.  These  appearances  and  visitations 
were  casual  and  intermittent  it  is  true,  but  their  object  was 
always  the  same,  viz.,  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of 
things  of  supreme  importance  to  them,  but  which  they  could 
not  find  out  for  themselves.  Among  other  things  this 
Being  had  told  them  what  God  was,  both  in  His  own  nature 
and  in  His  relation  to  man;  that  He  was  not  the  shadowy 
essence  whose  ghost-like  reflection  was  all  that  men  could 
catch  of  Him  by  their  own  natural  faculties,  but  that 
He  was  a  Father,  that  He  was  his  own  Father  as  well  as 
the  Father  of  all  mankind.  He  had  told  them,  too,  what 
men’s  duties  were;  and  it  was  he  who  had  instructed  them  * 
in  those  very  virtues  which  they,  the  Emperors,  as  Stoics  | 
prized  so  highly,  and  to  which,  without  knowing  why,  they 
yielded  so  sincere  a  homage.  These  duties  and  virtues  he 
had  first  announced  to  Moses,  who  recorded  them  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  of  his  nation  faithfully  as  they  had  been 
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delivered  to  him ;  and  from  these  Scriptures  they  had  been 
copied  and  adopted  as  models  by  the  rest  of  the  world — and 
notably  by  those  philosophers  and  sages  of  Greece  from 
whose  writings  the  Emperors  had  themselves  derived  them. 
This  Being  had  further  instructed  men  by  the  mouths  of 
the  Prophets  as  to  the  reason  why  God,  who  was  their 
Father  and  friend,  had  yet  made  them  subject  to  that  Death 
which  they  so  feared  and  hated : — that  it  was  because  they 
had  been  disobedient  to  His  commandments  and  had  broken 
His  laws.  But  how  were  the  Emperors  to  know  that  this 
Being  had  really  come  from  God,  and  that  all  this  was  not 
a  mere  fable  %  By  consulting  these  same  Scriptures,  said 
the  Apologists,  where,  in  writings  of  an  antiquity  going  far 
back  beyond  their  own  recorded  annals,  they  would  find  that 
he  had  inspired  these  prophets  to  utter  predictions  about 
himself  and  others  which  centuries  later  had  been  literally 
and  exactly  fulfilled.  Among  otner  things  he  had  announced 
to  these  Ancient  Prophets  that  when  the  time  was  ripe,  and 
when  the  Moral  Code,  which  he  had  formerly  given  to 
Moses  as  a  preliminary  and  imperfect  instalment  adapted 
to  the  low  stage  of  culture  and  morality  of  the  times,  had 
run  its  appointed  course,  and  men  tempted  by  the  demons 
still  fell  into  idolatry,  still  continued  the  slaves  of  sin,  and 
still  suffered  in  consequence  the  penalty  of  death ; — he  had 
told  these  Prophets  that  in  due  time  he  would  come  in 
person  to  the  earth  to  give  men  a  New  Law,  and  one 
which  should  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  Old ;  one, 
too,  which  should  have  the  power  not  only  to  deliver  mem 
from  idolatry  and  sin,  but  from  death.  But  for  the  natural 
operation  of  this  law  two  conditions  were  necessary.  The 
first  was  that  the  deep-dyed  stain  of  sin  should  be  washed 
away;  the  second,  that  the  demons,  who  tempted  men  to 
sin  and  kept  them  in  consequence  under  the  fear  and  dominion 
of  death,  should  themselves  be  overcome,  and  should  hence¬ 
forth  lose  their  power.  Now  the  old  dye  of  Sin  was  washed 
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out  by  the  blood  of  Christ  on  the  Cross;  while  the  power 
of  the  demons  was  broken  by  his  leading  a  sinless  life  and 
by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  And  all  this  had  been 
literally  and  exactly  fulfilled  just  as  it  had  been  foretold 
m  those  old  Scriptures  which  he  had  himself  inspired.  Now 
the  man  in  whom  the  Logos  appeared  and  took  flesh,  con¬ 
tinued  the  Apologists,  was  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  who 
suffered  death  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  whose  every 
act,  as  can  still  be  read  in  the  memoirs  of  the  disciples 
who  were  his  constant  companions,  was  thus  the  fulfilment 
of  what  he  had  himself  foretold  through  the  Prophets  some 
centuries  before.  And  as  for  the  demons  over  whom  in  his 
life  and  death  he  triumphed,  and  in  whose  interests  you  are 
now  persecuting  us-these,  added  they,  are  your  Pagan  gods  ! 

Now  as  the  power  of  prediction  is  admittedly  the  hio-hest 
test  of  Scientific  or  Philosophic  Truth,  the  Apologias  as 

philosophers  addressing  philosophers  might  have  stopped  here 

but  m  addressingthe  Emperors  who  were  men  of  the  world  and 
of  affairs  as  well,  something  more  was  necessary  before  their 
demonstration  could  be  said  to  be  complete  at  all  points 
Christianity  was  an  existing  fact,  and  a  very  stubborn  and 
significant ;one;  aud  it  might  well  occur  to  the  Apologists  that 
it  was  still  necessary  to  prove  that  the  mW  results  which  were 
to  flow  from  the  alleged  redemption  brought  to  men  by  the 

death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  had  actually  been  realized  in 

This  then  the^  ^  Prosed  to 
^  ns  la  e  y  a  direct  appeal  to  facts  within  the  reach  of  all ; 
and  to  sh ow  that  the  Spirit  which  Christ  promised  to  send  his 
followers  after  his  death  to  keep  them  from  sin  was  everywhere 
at  work  m  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  followers;  that  the 
leedom  of  soul  to  which  the  Stoics  aspired,  but  which  they 
rarely  reached,  had  been  achieved ;  that  the  sin  to  which  they 
So  often  succumbed  had  been  overcome;  and  that  the  death 
winch  was  so  feared  and  hated  had  lost  its  terrors  and  was 
corned  as  an  entrance  into  that  immortal  life  for  which  all 
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longed,  and  which  was  now  an  abiding  possession.  To  prove  all 
this,  the  Apologists  in  face  of  the  false  and  terrible  accusations 
under  which  the  Christians  lay — of  incest,  the  eating  of 
thildien,  and  other  nameless  atrocities — boldly  challenged  the 
Emperors  to  the  most  severe  and  searching  scrutiny  of  their 
lives  and  morality.  They  asked  them  to  consider  well  what 
was  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  men  and  women  many  of 
whom  had  once  been  criminal,  reprobate,  and  vile,  most  of 
whom  weie  poor  and  illiterate,  and  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
drawn  from  the  lowest  and  most  despised  of  the  population — 
barbarians  and  freedmen,  cooks,  cobblers  and  slaves — that  these 
men  and  women  were  to  be  seen  exhibiting  in  their  daily  lives 
a  purity,  virtue,  and  simplicity,  a  joyous  elation  and  exaltation 
of  soul,  a  leliance  on  God,  and  in  the  face  of  martyrdom  and 
death  an  mwaid  serenity  and  peace,  which  had  been  the  very 
ideal  of  the  Stoic  s  dream.  All  this  they  invited  the  Emperors 
to  contemplate  and  consider,  and  if  on  satisfying  themselves  of 
its  truth  they  should  still  desire  further  proof  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  with  these  persecuted,  despised,  and  rejected  people, 
they  would  find  it  in  the  open  challenge  which  the  bolder  of 
their  leaders  proudly  flaunted  before  their  Pagan  persecutors, 
viz.,  that  the  humblest  of  these  Christians  would  without 
■sorcery,  magic,  or  other  unlawful  aid  cast  out  demons  and  evil 
spirits  from  all  and  sundry  who  were  afflicted  with  them — and 
that  too  after  all  the  priests  and  philosophers,  all  the  pro¬ 
fessional  sorcerers  and  magicians  of  Paganism  had  tried  in  vain. 

Such  in  rough  outline  and  with  its  matter  more  or  less 
re-arranged  to  suit  our  present  purpose,  was  the  chain  of 
demonstration  which  the  Church  submitted  to  the  philosophers 
of  the  Pagan  world  as  proof  that  the  doctrines  which  in  an 
1  imperfect  form  the  best  of  them  held  on  the  great  problems  of 
^  Grod,  of  Virtue,  and  of  Immortality,  were  living  and  eternal 
truths.  It  was  this  chain  of  demonstration  that  had  converted 
the  Apologists  themselves,  most  of  whom  had  been  philosophers 
•and  had  worn  the  gallium  or  philosopher's  cloak ;  and  it  was 
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this  that  they  believed  ought  to,  and  in  the  end  must,  convert 
the  world.  And  indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  each  link 
in  this  chain  should  prove  to  be  strong  enough  to  stand  any 
strain  which  criticism  might  bring  to  bear  on  it,  the  chain  as  a 
whole  ought  in  the  then  state  of  culture,  when  the  belief  in 
miracles,  omens,  prophecies,  demons,  and  supernatural  inter¬ 
ferences  generally  was  as  prevalent  among  the  cultured  as  it  is 
to-day  only  among  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  popu¬ 
lation — this  chain  of  demonstration  ought  to  have  been 
accepted  as  conclusive  and  convincing,  ought  to  have  been 
embraced  not  only  as  a  true  Religion  but  as  a  true  Philosophy. 

But  the  Emperors  remained  unconvinced  and  obdurate— even 
the  good  Marcus  Aurelius.  Whether  it  were  that  they  felt 
that  the  whole  demonstration  was  more  like  a  chain  of  air- 
balloons  held  together  by  a  continuous  thread,  than  a  solid  and 
well-jointed  structure ;  and  that  a  series  of  predictions  in  which 
the  Old  Testament  drew  on  the  New  for  support,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  New  was  drawing  on  the  Old  for  the  same 
purpose,  were  of  no  more  value  as  proof  than  those  present-day 
‘  accommodation 5  notes  drawn  by  business  men  on  each  other,, 
which,  mimicking  as  they  do  the  forms  of  business  transactions, 
have  all  the  appearance  of  genuineness  without  the  reality 
whether  it  was  that  they  saw  or  suspected  that  much  of  the 
New  Testament  had  been  consciously  enacted  for  the  very 
purpose  of  fulfilling  these  Old  Testament  prophecies  so  that  its 
value  as  testimony  was  lost ;  or  whether  indeed  they  ever 
read  them  at  all  cannot  be  known.  But  certain  it  is  that  the 
Emperors  rejected  the  proffered  demonstration ;  and  Christianity 
delivered  over  again  to  her  enemies  to  wade  for  another  century 
and  a  half  through  martyrdom  and  blood  before  her  finals 
triumph  was  assured,  had  no  alternative  but  to  retire  into  herself 
again,  and  using  the  trowel  rather  than  the  sword  of  controversy, 
to  seek  to  repair  her  own  internal  structure  and  to  make  it  har¬ 
monious  and  logic-proof  at  all  points.  In  the  remaining  chapters 
of  this  volume  we  shall  see  in  detail  how  this  work  went  on*. 


CHAPTER  XI* 


*■  IRENiEUS  ;  TERTULLIAN ;  O EIGEN. 

TTP  to  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Canon,  say, 
roughly,  about  180  A.D.,  what  with  the  multiplicity  of 
documents  and  doctrines  all  laying  claim  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  faithful— Apostolic  Memoirs,  open  Church  Traditions, 
secret  Gnostic  Traditions,  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  Ebionite 
and  Marcionite  Gospels,  Pauline  Theology,  and  the  endless 
apocryphal  writings — and  what  with  the  difficulty  of  finding 
any  common  standpoint  amid  this  bewildering  and  distracting 
promiscuity,  no  general  4  scheme  of  salvation  ’  was  possible ; 
and  the  Church  was  obliged,  as  we  have  seen,  to  rely  for 
her  propaganda  on  the  4  Rule  of  Faith  7  as  embodied  in  the 
Baptismal  Confession,  and  on  the  4  Proof  from  Prophecy/ 
Now  in  putting  these  into  the  forefront  of  her  teaching,  the 
Church  bore  testimony  only  to  the  general  fact  that  salvation 
had  been  brought  to  men  by  Christ  Jesus ;  but  as  to  how 
or  in  what  way — as  to  who  or  what  Christ  was  in  his  essential 
nature,  how  he  was  related  on  the  one  side  to  God  and  on 
^  the  other  to  Man,  or  as  to  how  the  human  and  Divine  in  him 
(  were  united — all  this  in  the  confused  medley  of  doctrines 
and  traditions  had  to  be  left  unresolved.  It  is  true  that  Paul 
had  formulated  his  great  6  Scheme  of  Redemption  ’  from  the 
very  earliest  days  of  the  Church ;  but  owing  partly  to  its 
being  only  one  among  a  number  of  other ,  schemes  claiming  to 
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be  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  authority,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  insufficiency 
°f  the  Old  Jewish  Law  for  the  purposes  of  salvation, 
and  not  on  the  Proof  from  Prophecy,  it  could  not,  and  in  fact 
did  not,  take  effect.  That  it  had  not  as  yet  been  adopted  by 
the  Church  as  the  basis  of  Orthodoxy  will  appear  from 
a  number  of  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  Justin,  who 
wrote  his  Apology  to  the  Emperors  shortly  before  the 
compilation  of  the  Canon,  distinctly  declares  that  the  Jewish 
Christians  who  held  that  J esus  was  only  a  man  who  had 
been  adopted  by  God  and  afterwards  ‘  exalted  ’  for  his 
obedience,  were,  equally  with  those  Gentile  Christians 
who  believed  with  Paul  that  he  had  had  ‘pre-existence’ 
with  God  before  the  World  began,  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  Communion,  provided  only  that  they  did  not  insist  on 
,the  Gentile  Christians  conforming  to  their  peculiarly  Jewish 
rites  and  traditions.  The  Church,  therefore,  could  not  be 
said  as  yet  to  have  taken  Paul  as  the  standard  of  Orthodoxy. 
In  the  second  place  this  same  J ustin  represents  salvation  as 
conditioned  by  repentance  and  obedience  to  the  new  and 
higher  Law  of  God  as  revealed  by  Christ,  and  not  as 
depending  on  supernatural  grace  as  was  the  case  with  Paul. 
And  in  harmony  with  this,  too,  we  find  him  representing 
Baptism,  not  as  a  means  of  grace  as  it  was  with  Paul, 
and  as  it  continued  to  be  with  the  Church  after  the 
-formation  of  the  Canon,  but  as  a  sign  of  repentance  merely. 
And  further,  as  we  saw  in  our  last  chapter,  it  was  on  its 
conveying  a  more  full,  perfect,  and  complete  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  Human  Duty  than  Pagan  Philosophy  did, 
that  the  Apologists  in  their  appeals  to  the  Emperors  rested 
their  claims  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  not  on  its 
being  a  means  of  grace  through  faith  and  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  was  with  Paul, — and,  indeed,  as 
it  has  ever  been  with  the  Catholic  Church  since  the  Canon 
became  authoritative. 
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But  from  the  time  that  the  Canon  had  thinned  and  reduced 
the  dense  and  bewildering  thicket  of  Christian  Literature  to 
the  comparatively  few  books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  was 
possible  for  the  Church,  with  the  area  of  controversy  thus 
narrowed  and  brought  within  manageable  compass,  to  construct 
out  of  the  materials  before  it,  a  general  scheme  of  salvation 
which  should  be  at  once  apostolic  in  origin  and  authority,  and 
divinely  inspired ;  and  one  too  that  should  be  more  or  less: 
complete  and  harmonious  in  itself.  And  all  the  more  so  indeed 
when  the  Fathers  on  setting  to  work  to  sift  the  documents 
before  them,  found  that  practically  the  scheme  of  salvation 
rested  mainly  on  two  authorities  only — the  Gospel  of  John  and 
the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  Paul  supplying  the  general  basis  of  the 
scheme,  and  John  the  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Logos  or 
God-man,  in  the  place  of  Paul’s  conception  of  him  as  the 
Archetypal  Man,  the  Second  Adam.  On  these  twro  sets  of 
documents,  accordingly,  with  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  as  running  commentary  and  illustration,  the  Old 
Church  Fathers,  as  they  are  called,  some  of  whom  were  them¬ 
selves  Bishops,  and  all  of  whom  were  more  or  less  in  touch  theo¬ 
logically  wdth  the  Bishops,  set  to  work  to  construct  each  in 
his  own  way  a  general  scheme  of  salvation  which  should  be  felt 
to  be  on  a  level  with  the  feelings  and  necessities  of  the  time. 
A  general  scheme  I  have  said — for  until  the  scheme  as  a  whole 
had  been  presented  to  the  Church  from  different  points  of 
view,  it  was  hardly  probable  that  the  Fathers  should  proceed 
to  the  more  exact  definition  of  the  relations  of  the  different 
persons  of  the  Godhead  to  each  other,  or  to  the  mode  of  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ — problems  on  which 
we  shall  find  them  engaged  in  our  next  chapter,  and  which 
were  definitively  settled  for  the  Christian  Church  for  all  time 
by  the  great  Councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and 
Clialcedon. 

The  first  of  the  Fathers,  then,  to  undertake  the  task  was 
Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  and  his  work  consisted  essentially 
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in  What  we  may  call  the  simple  union  of  Paul  and  John,  without 
urt  ier  attempt  at  differentiation  or  development.  He  took 
that  is  to  say,  the  Jewish  ‘Scheme  of  Redemption  ’  of  Paul’ 
founded,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  Jewish  Law 
for  purposes  of  salvation,  and  taking  out  of  it  the  conception  of 
Christ  as  the  Archetypal  Man,  the  Second  Adam-a  creation 
of  God-replaced  it  by  the  Greek  conception  of  Christ 
as  the  Logos,  or  Son  of  God,  of  John;  and  having  pared  off 
the  rough  edges,  attempted  to  give  to  the  whole  such  a  setting 
as  should  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  Christian 
octrme  and  tradition.  His  first  position,  accordingly,  is  that 
the  Being,  Christ,  who  was  with  God  from  all  eternity  and  who 
created  the  World,  was  not  a  purely  Spiritual  Being,  the  Loo-os 
o  John,  who  came  to  Earth  and  entered  a  body  of  flesh&at 
a  particular  point  in  Time;  nor  yet  the  Second  Adam  of  Paul 
who  was  a  purely  abstract  Human  Entity  or  figure-head,  if  one’ 
may  say-so;  but  was  the  identical  Jesus  who  was  born  of  the 
irgm  Mary,  who  passed  through  life,  was  crucified,  rose  from 
ihe  dead  and  ascended  into  Heaven-a  combination,  as  it  were 
o  the  two  conceptions  of  John  and  of  Paul.  This  is  the  first 
distinctive  feature  of  Irenes’  Theology,  and  by  its  very 
absence  of  definition  it  saved  him,  it  may  be  observed  in  pass-  ‘ 
mg,  fiom  that  modified  Gnosticism  into  which  Tertullian 
Ongen,  and  nearly  all  the  other  Ante-Nieene  Fathers  fell,  when 
they  tried  to  separate  and  define  the  relative  parts  played  in 

the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  by  his  human  and  by  iJs  Divine 
natures  respectively. 

His  next  main  position,  and  one  too  in  harmony  with  the 
ast  as  arising  out  of  the  union  of  Paul  and  John,  was  to  o-ive 
o  the  personal  acts  o f  Jesus  an  importance  and  sio-nificmiee- 
which  they  had  not  hitherto  received.  But  for  this  a  word  oJ 

7.,“  ,C“r  is  "ecess“7- t0  "■*«  -  ^  . 

It  will  be  remembered,  then,  that  Paul,  the  object  of  whose 
writings  was  to  press  on  the  aceeptance  of  men  his  scheme  of 
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•salvation  as  a  whole,  naturally  regarded  Jesus  as  the  mere 
abstract  organ  or  instrument  of  God  for  bringing  that  salvation 
to  men,  and  in  consequence  considered  the  detailed  actions  of 
his  living  and  working  life  as  having  in  themselves  little  or  no 
importance  or  significance.  Indeed  except  in  the  most  general 
way  he  rarely  refers  to  them  at  all.  John,  on  the  contrary, 
"whose  object  it  was  to  prove  that  the  man  Jesus  was  the 
Logos  and  a  Divine  Being,  naturally  laid  special  emphasis  on 
those  particular  incidents  in  his  life  which  went  to  demonstrate 
his  divinity — notably  his  exceptional  miracles  of  the  raising  of 
the  dead,  and  of  the  converting  of  water  into  wine,  as  well  as 
on  those  speeches  in  which  he  enforces  at  great  length  the  fact 
that  what  he  does  and  says  is  what  his  Father  in  Heaven  had 
sent  him  to  do  and  to  say,  and  so  on.  The  Apologists,  again, 
who  as  we  saw  in  our  last  chapter  made  salvation  depend  on 
the  fuller  and  more  complete  knowledge  of  God,  Duty,  and 
Immortality  revealed  by  Jesus,  (on  the  ground  that  Jesus  had 
received  the  full  Logos  or  mind  of  God,  whereas  the  Pagan 
Philosophers  and  Hebrew  Prophets  had  only  received  what 
•Justin  calls  c  the  seed  of  the  Logos;’) — the  Apologists  naturally 
regarded  J esus  as  the  mere  vehicle  or  pipe  by  which  this 
knowledge  was  to  be  distributed/  and  so,  like,  Paul,  looked 
upon  the  particular  acts  of  his  life  as  having  little  or  no 
significance  in  themselves,  always  excepting  of  course  the  great 
facts  of  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection another  proof, 
indeed,  if  one  were  wanted,  that  until  the  compilation  of  the 
Canon  brought  John  and  Paul  together,  no  further  evolution  of 
Christian  doctrine  was  possible. 

But  when  the  Canon  was  compiled,  and  Irenfeus  came  to 
unite  the  doctrine  of  John  with  that  of  Paul,  and  when  Christ, 
in  consequence,  figured  no  longer  as  a  mere  abstract  organ  or 
vehicle,  but  as  a  living  flesh  and  blood  Divinity,  Irenseus  found 
that  he  had  not  only  a  general  scheme  of  salvation  in  the  death 
;and  resurrection  of  J  esus,  but  a  model  of  obedience  and 
imitation  as  well,  in  his  life.  And  hence  it  was  that  in 
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abstract,  grace-herring 
edeemei  of  Paul,  nor  yet  as  the  mere  Teacher  and  Revealer 

Eed  m  an(j  Tp 16  °tlier  APolo8'ists’  but  as  the  Teacher 
edeemer  and  Exemplar  of  Paul  and  John  combined  Iren-eus 

was  enabled  to  give  a  fresh  start  to  the  Christian  Scheme*  of 
Salvatmn  on  if  way  to  further  stages  of  evolution. 

by  aT  £  SsCheme  ^  Best  seen 

,.  ,  .  .°y  0  111  the  same  way  as  m  a  railwav  train 

which  m  about  to  run  into  an  obstruction  on  tTLt 

®  PaSSenger3  wiiI  depend  on  the  driver’s  revemino- 
the  engine  and  returning  from  point  to  point  by  the  wlv  W 

came ;  so  m  the  scheme  of  Iremeus,  Jesus  is  made  to  take  the 
ist  and  main  step  towards  the  salvation  of  men  by  reversing 
the  incidents  of  the  Fall  noint  W  *  t  '  ° 

the  mrallnl  ti  ,UJ’ point  by  point.  Iremeus  draws  out 
the  paiallei  at  length,  and  „ita  almost  ; 

Among  other  particulars  he  tells  us  that  lust  as 
reeled  from  the  Virgin  Earth,  so  Jm' 

Ij;  7;  “  E™  ™  d“Wi«.  »  Mar/l  o  el 

Z wZZTTIf t,w  Gm,r- so  Jcsm  ™ 

by  transmitted  'to  us  moTtXT  1  *°  -<1  there 

ation  and  brought  to  us  evorhlt ,  o ,T  T”?  °IC‘'  te“I>t- 

t.Tgh  unbelief  and  diso^  “ 

obiT  -  *2 

villainv  onyl  l  +  t  ’  d°‘lin>  worked  through  guile 

\iUamy,  and  hate;  Jesus  worked  through  wi,  •  •  ' 

order  that  tve  might  become  as  hfis  ^  “ 

accordingly  consists  in  our  following  “  “l''ati°" 

capitulating,’  as  it  were,  his  comoFc  of  T  u  P“  a“d 

point  for  point  ,t  e«h  md  ^ 

hood,  youth,  and  maturity,  aid  so  ,7’  <“<I- 

dieobedience  of  our  First  Pm-ents  And  tb  ? 

enable  us  to  effect  this  i,  A  d  h&  P°Wer  which  is  to 

this  is  to  come  not  through  hnowledae  as 
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with  the  Apologists  who  preceded  Irenseus,  but  through  Faith, 
Baptism,  Grace,  and  Love,  as  with  John  and  Paul. 

On  the  problem,  again,  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God,  the 
doctrine  of  Irenasus  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : — that  God 
being  a  God  of  Love,  Christ,  or  Jesus,  must  have  been  co¬ 
eternal  with  Him  as  the  eternal  object  of  that  love,  and  not,  as 
with  Tertullian  and  most  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  a  Beino* 
begotten  only  before  Time  began,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
the  World.  In  taking  up  this  position  he  lent,  it  may  be 
remarked,  the  weight  of  his  authority  in  after  times  to  the 
doctrine  of  Athanasius  as  against  the  Arians,  and  so  remained 
an  orthodox  Father. 

As  to  the  problem,  again,  of  how  the  human  and  Divine 
were  United  in  Christ,  Iren mus  contents  himself  like  John 
with  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  without  any  attempt 
at  explanation.  It  is  a  secret,  he  says,  for  God  alone,  and  not 
for  mortal  men  to  know.  And  here  again  we  see  that  by 
refraining  from  all  attempts  at  explanation  he  avoids  the 
difficulties  both  of  those  who,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter,  held  the  two  natures  so  loosely  apart  that  they  could 
not  be  made  to  combine  into  a  single  personality  9  and 
of  those  who,  in  their  efforts  to  knit  them  into  an  unity, 
confounded  them  together,  and  so  made  of  Christ  neither 
a  God  nor  a  Man,  but  a  kind  of  tertinm  quid,  a  something 
different  from  both — and  so,  useless  for  Salvation,  which  if 
it  were  to  be  effective,  and  Christianity  were  not  to  fall  to 
pieces,  demanded  that  Christ  should  be  at  once  very  God 
and  very  Man.  And  here  again  in  simply  affirming  the  unity 
of  God  and  Man  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  refraining 
from  all  attempts  to  explain  it,  he  lent  support  to  that  doctrine 
^of  the  Fathers  which  received  its  final  settlement  at  Chalcedon  ; 
and  so  remained  orthodox.  But  his  orthodoxy,  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat,  is  the  faith  of  the  child  who  simply  believes 
and  affirms  without  further  attempt  to  distinguish  or  define,  as 
distinct  from  the  faith  of  the  grown  man,  who  in  his  anxiety  to 
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inquire  too  curiously  into  the  nature  of  mysteries  beyond 
his  reach  is  apt  to  fall  into  pitfalls  on  this  hand  and  on  that— 
and  so  into  heresy. 

His  scheme,  in  a  word,  forms  a  simple,  homogeneous, 
and  undifferentiated  unity— the  first  as  it  was  the  last  that 
the  Church  was  to  know  until  her  great  Councils  gave 
exact  definitions  to  the  problems  of  the  nature  of  the  Godhead 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  union  of  the  human  and  Divine  in 
C  mist,  and  so  brought  Church  doctrine  into  unity  and  harmony 
again  after  a  long  period  of  confusion,  contradiction, 
differentiation,  and  complexity.  The  scheme  of  Irenaius  is 
mainly  a  mixture  or  amalgam  of  old  elements,  rather  than 
a  new  product;  and  gets  most  of  its  value  for  orthodoxy 
from  the  absence  in  it  of  any  attempt  at  definition,  and 
not  from  its  having  resolved  all  the  difficulties  and 
contradictions  into  a  higher  unity.  It  were  easy  to  point 
to  the  many  instances  in  which  this  simple  unsophisticated 
scheme  breaks  down  when  pressed  by  criticism— and  of  some 
ot  these,  indeed,  Iremeus  was  himself  conscious— but  they 
need  not  detain  us  here;  and  we  may  now  pass  on  to  remark 
tnat  before  Christianity  could  hope  to  conquer  the  entire 
culture  of  the  Pagan  world  it  must  first  show  itself  arrayed 
in  turn  ,n  the  trappings  of  the  different  Pagan  Philosophies 
of  the  time.  These  may  practically  be  summed  up  in  the 
btoic  and  the  Neo-Platonic  respectively.  We  have  now  to  see 
the  figure  it  presents  when  it  has  received  the  Stoic  impress  of 
the  brilliant  and  eloquent  Tertullian. 

Now  the  key  to  the  theological  position  of  Tertullian  as 
c  lb  me  10m  t  lat  of  Irenams,  and  from  what  was  afterwards  to^ 
ecome  the  orthodox  doctrine,  is  to  be  found  in  the  one  broadf! 
distinction  which  separates  the  Philosophy  of  Stoicism  alongS 
its  entn e  length  from  each  and  every  form  of  Platonism.  And 
t  lat  ( lstinetion  is  this ;  that  whereas  in  Platonism  there  are 
always  three  elements  entering  into  the  constitution  of  things 

Lody,  Soul,  and  Spirit-of  which  one  only,  Spirit  (a°n 
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indivisible  and  immaterial  entity)  is  pure  and  good,  the  other 
two,  Body  and  Soul  (both,  we  may  observe,  having  extension.) 
being  the  source  of  all  evil;  in  Stoicism  there  are  two  elements 
only — B^iy  and  Soul — of  which  Soul  is  good  and  pure,  and 
Body  ^  me  evil.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  respective 
theologies  of  Irenasus  and  Tertullian  is,  that  whereas  with 
Irenseus  who  is  a  Platonist — inasmuch  as  he  holds  by  the 
Pauline  distinction  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit, — besides  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  Bible  alone  as  due  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  pure  and  good ;  with  Tertullian 
not  only  Father,  Son,  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Bible  are  pure 
and  good,  but  Nature,  the  Soul  of  Man,  and  the  Conscience  in 
Man  also.  In  a  word,  while  with  Irenseus,  all  earthly  things 
are  evil,  only  heavenly  ones  being  good  ;  with  Tertullian,  all 
earthly  things  are  naturally  good — as  all  alike  are  pervaded 
and  informed  by  Soul ;  and  if,  with  him,  since  the  Fall,  Man  is- 
bad,  it  is  because  the  demons,  or  the  Devil,  have  enslaved  his 
will  to  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  and  because  his  soul  has- 
become  weakened  through  hereditary  taint  and  transmission. 
And  accordingly  while  with  Irenams  the  truth  necessary  for 
salvation  can  only  come  from  the  ideal  world — from  Heaven* 
.the  realm  of  pure  Spirit,  and  therefore  from  Revelation  alone 
and  fresh  infusions  of  Supernatural  grace  through  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  with  Tertullian,  (now  that  Christ  by  His  death  and 
resurrection  has  overthrown  the  demons),  it  comes  from  the  real 
world, — from  the  will  of  Man  himself,  reinforced  and 
lengthened,  it  is  true,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  by 
certain  material  means  of  grace.  But  if  we  ask  what  specially 
those  real  things  are,  which  according  to  Tertullian  contain 
the  truth  necessary  for  our  salvation,  and  how  and  where  they 
^are  to  be  found  and  recognized,  his  reply  is  that  as  all  things 
are  in  the  beginning  good,  the  oldest  and  earliest  of  written 
records  are  those  which  contain  the  truth.  Antiquity  and 
Prescription  therefore  are  his  watchwords  and  his  criteria  of 
truth.  And  hence  we  have  him  declaring  that  the  Old 
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Testament  Scriptures  are  the  record  of  the  Truth,  because  of 
their  antiquity  alone;  having  all  been  written,  as  he  thinks,, 
(very  erroneously  as  we  now  know)  before  the  Greeks  who  tried 
to  embody  their  wisdom,  began  to  philosophise.  Church 
liadition,  too,  contains  the  Truth,  because  it  can  be  traced 
back  through  the  Apostolic  Churches  to  Jesus  Christ  himself; 
whereas  all  the  various  forms  of  Heresy  have  sprung  up  since 
then.  The  New  Testament  Canon,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does 
not .  regard  as  by  itself  authoritative ;  for  although  containing 
m  %tself  all  the  truth,  it  can,  he  thinks,  be  made  to  support 
anything  or  nothing— a  fact  for  us  Modern  Protestants  to 
consider!  Miracles, again,  are  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
as  being  real  and  palpable  witnesses  to  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Baptism,  too,  has  real  efficacy,  because,  among 
other  things,  the  water  used  in  it  contains  part  of  that  original 
Soul  breathed  into  it  at  the  Creation !  Indeed  to  so  gross  a  point 
does  he  carry  his  Stoic  Realism,  that  we  find  him  laying  stress 
on  the  Crucifixion,  mainly  because  it  was  ‘  the  blood  of  God  ’ 
that  was  shed ;  while  its  spiritual  efficacy  counts  with  him  for 
little  or  nothing ;— that  mode  of  death  being  merely  the  form  of 

obedience  to  God’s  will  which  was  best  adapted  to  impress  the 
carnal  mind. 


Another  important  variation  made  by  Tertullian  on  the 
Theology  of  Irenams  and  the  Church,  and  one  too  which  followed 
orectly  out  of  ks  Stoic  doctrine  that  Soul  lias  extension, 
is  this,— that  while  With  Irenaeus,  as  with  all  the  Platonist 
Theologians,  God  is  a  Spirit;  with  Tertullian,  He  is  a  Corporeal 
Being ;  and  not  He  alone,  but  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  as  well. 
So  strongly,  indeed,  does  he  hold  to  this  opinion,  that  we  find 
him  figuring  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  as  being  detached  and 
cast  off  from  the  substance  of  God  the  Father,  in  asense  almost1 
as  real  and  palpable  as  the  successive  detachments  of  the  rin<rs 
of  Saturn  from  the  body  of  that  planet.  The  Word,  he  says 
who,  as  Reason,  had  all  along  been  in  the  bosom  of  God  the 
lather,  was  first  cast  off  as  a  separate  entity  for  the  purpose  of 
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creating  the  World;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  Word  in 
turn  after  his  ascension,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Church 
up  to  its  high  vocation  and  guiding  it  by  new  revelations  from 
time  to  tune  as  necessity  arose.  And  here  it  was  that  the 
peculiar  views  of  Tertullian  led  him  into  that  heresy  with 
which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  the  heresy  of  Montanism.  But  to  see  clearly  the 
stages  by  which  he  was  led  to  this,  we  must  remember  that  it 
was  part  of  his  doctrine  of  Antiquity  and  Prescription  that  the 
Bishops  weie  merely  the  guardians  and  depositaries  of  Church 
Tiadition,  with  no  right  to  add  to,  or  take  away  from,  the 
sacred  deposit  in  any  particular.  If,  therefore,  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  really  been  detached  from  Christ  after  His  ascension,  and 
if  its  presence  were  to  be  looked  for,  as  he  had  promised,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Church,  it  must  of  necessity  find  for  itself  new 
oigans.  And,  accordingly,  when  Montanus  announced  that  he 


and  his  two  prophetesses,  Prisca  and  Maximilla,  had  received 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  message  the  Spirit  had  com¬ 
missioned  them  to  deliver  was  that  men  should  fast,  pray, 
remain  unmarried,  -and  welcome  martyrdom  with  joy,  while 
waiting  foi  the  New  Jerusalem  which  was  shortly  to  descend 
fiom  the  clouds  and  to  establish  itself  in  the  city  of  Pepuza  in 
Phiygia ;  Tertullian  who  had  long  looked  with  horror  on  the 
increasing  laxity  of  Christian  morals,  who  was  himself  a 
believer  in  the  Millenium,  in  martyrdom,  and  in  bodily 
asceticism,  and  who  felt  that  if  the  Spirit  blew  where  it  listed, 
as  it  did  of  old  in  the  days  of  the  ‘gift  of  tongues,’  there  was 
no  reason  why  Montanus  and  his  prophetesses  should  not  be  the 
oigans  chosen  for  these  communications,  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  new  movement — and  so  fell  into  heresy.  For  now  that 
^  le  Canon  was  compiled,  and  all  truth  present  and  future  as 
^eil  as  past,  was  to  be  found  within  its  sacred  rolls — to  have 


allowed  these  unlicensed  vagaries  of  the  imagination  to  intrude 
themselves  into  the  finely-poised  and  delicately-adjusted 
wheel-work  of  orthodoxy  would  have  been  to  have  wrecked 
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the  Church  and  to  have  thrown  all  its  orderly  doctrines  and 
practices  into  chaos  and  anarchy  again,— another  proof,  if  one 
were  wanted,  that  the  Christian  Scheme  of  Salvation  which 
carried  in  its  bosom  the  precious  jewel  of  a  higher  Morality 
for  the  World,  must  be  safeguarded  at  all  hazards,  however 
natural  or  logical  might  be  the  doctrines  or  practices  that 
would  have  upset  it,  however  strongly  supported  by  early 
precedent  or  by  Scripture,  and  however  praiseworthy  in  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  Bishops  as  usual  soon  found  a  way  to  turn  all 
this  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church.  For  perceiving  with 
their  accustomed  sagacity  that  fresh  revelations  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  were  continually  being  called  for  by  the  increasing 
complexity,  laxity,  and  confusion  of  the  times,— in  which  new 
questions  both  of  faith  and  of  morals  were  continually 
demanding  solution, -they  boldly  stepped  into  the  gap  left  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Montanists,  and  saying  in  effect,  ‘Not 
Montanus,  Prisca,  and  Maximilla,  but  are  the  organs  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  quietly  annexed  the  new  territory,  and  added  it 
to  their  own  domain.  For  although  they  had  always  secretly 
modelled  the  faith,  as  well  as  the  discipline  and  practice  of  the 
Church,  m  conformity  with  the  necessities  of  the  times,  they 
had  never  openly  avowed  it.  But  from  this  time  forward  they 
c  aimed  the  right,  as  the  legitimate  organs  of  Divine  Inspiration 

of  FoW  T  giVC  fr68h  definiti°nS  t0  aU  ^ions 

oi  1?  aith  and  Morals  as  they  arose. 

On  the  problem,  again,  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 

TertuIIi?  “  “dearour“s  to  -2 
define  the  relate  parts  played  by  each  in  the  life  an*  -ort  rf 

Jesus  as  for  example  when  he  says  that  it  wasutte  hu,J 

na turennly  that  suffered  o„  the  Cross,  while  the  divine  rentai™ 

cached,  that  it  was  the  human  nature  that  appeared  in  hid 
weaknesses  and  weariness,  and  the  divine  in  his  nthLes,  and  hill 
words  of  Wtsdom  and  power-fell  into  a  dualism  and  heresy 
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lefusing  to  make  an,  attempt  at  definition  or  distinction  at  all  1 
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out  for  refutation  many  passages  quoted  by  them  in  support  of 
their  doctrine.  Among  others  he  mentions  Hebrews  i.  4  where 
it  is  said  Christ  was  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels— the 
implication  being  that  he  is  a  creature  and  inferior  to  God  the 
h  athei .  Also  Hebrews  iii.  2  where  his  faithfulness  is  compared 
to  that  of  Moses,  as  if  he  were  merely  a  man  like  him.  Again 
Acts  ii.  86  where  it  is  said  that  God  had  made  Jesus  both  Lord 
and  Christ.  And  a  favourite  passage  of  the  Arians  to  prove 
that  Christ  was  not  co-eternal  with  God,  viz.,  Proverbs  viii.  22 

the  Lord  created  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  ways  for  his 
works,”  and  so  on.  Now  although  many  of  these  passages  may 
be  said  to  have  an  allegorical  interpretation,  or  to  refer 
exclusively  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  still  they  were 
sufficient  in  number  and  importance  to  justify  the  existence  of 
the  heresy  when  once  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to 
Father  had  been  definitively  raised. 

But  besides  being  strongly  supported  by  Scripture,  the 
Aiian  heiesy  received  the  support  in  one  or  other  of  its  main 
positions,  of  practically  all  the  earlier  Fathers  of  the  Church 
both  in  the  East  and  West.  The  heresy,  as  we  have  seen, 
differed  from  what  was  afterwards  to  be  the  orthodox  doctrine 
mainly  hi  two  points,  viz.,  m  its  denial  of  the  co-eternity  of  the 
bon  with  the  Father,  and  in  its  denial  of  his  co-equality — the 
Western  and  Asiatic  Fathers,  denying  the  co-etemity,  the 

exandrian  Fathers  the  co-equality.  A  few  words  on  the 
causes  of  this  phenomenon  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  and 
will  help  perhaps  to  make  the  nature  of  the  controversy 
more  clear. 

At  the  outset  then  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  it  was  the 
Neo-Platonic  Philosophy  which  furnished  the  mould  or  frame- 
work  into  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  cast  their 
speculations  on  the  Godhead,  when  once  Christ  had  been 
elevated  to  the  position  of  a  God,  and  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, — were  seen  to 
correspond  m  nature  and  function  to  the  three  abstractions  of 
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Neo-Platonism, — the  Supreme  One,  the  Logos,  and  the  World- 
Spirit,  respectively.  This  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  it  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing  had  been  inaugurated  at  Alexandria  by  a 
Jew  named  Philo,  about  the  time  of  Christ;  and  its  main 
contentions  were  that  the  Logos  emanated  from  the  Supreme 
One  at  a  first  remove,  and  the  World-Spirit  from  the  Logos 
again  at  a  second  remove, — much  in  the  way  in  which  a  ray  of 
light  emanates  from  the  sun,  or  a  spring  from  its  fountain 
head— and  being  like  these  coeval  with  their  central  source.  Now 
it  was  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  who  was  the  first  to 
definitively  identify  Christ  with  the  Logos  of  Neo-Platonism ; 
but  whether  it  were  from  the  general  impression  left  by  that 
Gospel,  or  from  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  or  from  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  a  Being  possessed  of  will  and  personality 
like  Christ  without  a  definite  beginning ;  certain  it  is  that  with 
both  the  Western  and  Eastern  Fathers,  with  Justin,  Tatian, 
Tertullian,  Novatian,  Hilary,  and  the  rest,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  although  the  Logos  might  have  existed  with  the 
Father  from  eternity,  the  Son  had  not,  but  on  the  contrary 
had  come  into  existence  only  when  he  was  wanted  as  the 
instrument  of  the  Father  for  creating  the  World.  Tertullian 
put  the  matter  in  his  direct  and  pregnant  way  when  he  affirmed 
that  there  was  no  need  of  a  Son  before  there  was  a  world  to 
create  or.  sinners  to  judge;  from  which  he  argued  (contra 
Heimog,  iii.),  that  there,  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Son 
was  not— a  main  position  of  what  was  afterwards  to  be  the 
Arian  heresy. 

With  the  Alexandrian  Fathers,  again,  the  case  was  different. 
They  were  more  deeply  imbued  and  interpenetrated  with  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosophy  which  flourished  side  by  side  with  themfe 
at  Alexandria  than  were  the  Western  and  Asiatic  Fathers;*" 
and  accordingly  more  closely  identified  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  with  the  Supreme  One,  the  Logos,  and  the  World-Spirit 

o  Neo-Platonism.  The  consequence  was  that  just  as  the  Logos 

was  co-eternal  with  the  Supreme  One  in  Neo-Platonism,  so  they 
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made  the  Son  co-eternal  with  the  Father  in  their  theology— 
and  not,  like  the  Western  and  Asiatic  Fathers,  dating  merely 
from  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  while  thus  keeping 
clear  of  heresy  on  the  question  of  the  co-eternity  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father,  they  fell  into  it  on  the  question  of  the  co- 
equality.  For  with  their  passion  for  carrying  out  to  its  full 
extent  the  analogies  between  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead  and 
the  Trinity  of  Neo-Platonism,  they  made  the  Son  inferior  to  the 
Father  as  being  begotten  of  Him,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Neo- 
Platomsts  made  the  Logos  inferior  to  the  Supreme  One  as 
being  an  emanation  at  the  first  remove  from  it.  They  thus 
denied  the  co-equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  and  so  fell 
into  what,  when  once  the  question  was  raised,  became  a  heresy. 
In  this  way  then  the  Western  and  Asiatic  Fathers  by  denyino- 
the  co-eternity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  and  the  Alexandrian 
Fathers .  by  denying  the  co-equality,  lent,  either  directly  or  by 
implication,  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  the  weight  of  their 
great  authority  to  the  Arian  heresy.  But  a  main  support  of 
the  heresy,  especially  with  the  thoughtful,  was  its  logical  con¬ 
sistency,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  its  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
just  thinking ,  wheieas  the  orthodox  view  was  encompassed 
with  difficulties  on  every  hand,  and  outraged  all  the  laws  of 
ordinary  human  thought.  If,  for  example,  the  very  conception 
of  a  son  is  of  one  born  later  than  his  father  how  could  it  be 
said  that  the  Son  was  co-eternal  with  the  Father  ?  To  be  co- 
eternal  he  would  have  to  be  an  emanation,  he  could  not  be  a 
personality,  and  so  not  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead.  On 
the  other  hand  if  he  were  a  person  and  not  a  mere  emanation, 
he  must  have  had  a  beginning  of  existence,  and  if  so  then  there 
‘  piust  have  been  a  time  when  he  was  not.  In  other  words  he 
jmust  have  been  created  by  the  Father,  and  so  could  have  been 
God  in  name  only  or  by  adoption,  and  not  in  nature  and  essence. 

the  other  hand  he  really  were  God,  then  there  must  be 
two  Gods,  and  so  on.  And  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  applied 
equally  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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And  yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Scripture,  the  tradition  of 
the  Fathers,  and  human  reason  itself  were  all  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  the  Arian  heresy,  so  deep  was  the  necessity  if  the 
Scheme  of  Salvation  were  not  to  perish,  that  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  should,  be  one  God  and  not  three,  and  that  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost  should  be  of  one  substance  and  one  with 
the  Father,  should  be  co-equal  and  co-eternal  with  Him,  that 
the  heresy  had  to  be  put  down  and  refuted  at  all  hazards.  Now 
it  was  to  Athanasius  that  the  Church  was  indebted  for  this 
service;  audit  must  be  confessed  that  lie  did  it  with  an 
originality,  penetration,  and  acuteness  that  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  with  a  fulness  and  completeness  of  thought  and 
argument  which  have  left  all  the  succeeding  Fathers  but 
pensioners  on  his  bounty.  We  have  now  to  see  how  this  was 
done. 

We  may  begin  by  frankly  admitting  that  the  Arian  arguments 
when  applied  to  the  ordinary  world  of  Time  and  Space  are 
irrefragable.  A  son  being  born  after  his  father  cannot  be 
co-equal  in  age  with  him,  nor  among  a  people  to  whom  the 
Koman  Law  of  the  absolute  power  of  a  father  over  his  children 
was  an  axiom  of  thought,  can  lie  be  co-equal  in  power  and 
authority  with  him.  But  Athanasius  pointed  out  that  Time 
and  Space  themselves  are  but  creations  of  God,  having  their 
beginning  with  the  creation  of  the  world;  and  are  not,  therefore, 
co-eternal  with  Him.  A  logic  of  Time  and  Space  therefore  is 
only  applicable  to  questions  involving  the  relation  of  the  Sun 
to  the  world  of  Time  and  Space  which  he  created ;  but  not  at 
all  to  questions  involving  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father 
who  by  the  hypothesis  exists  in  an  Ever-present  Eternity  beyond 
the  realm  of  Time  and  Space.  So  that  instead  of  ilguringfl 
Existence  as  the  Arians  did,  as  having  a  beginning  in  Time  with 
the  Father,  and  going  on  in  Time  to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
Athanasius  figured  it  as  an  eternal  Aw,— tapering  off  at  the 
creation  of  the  world  into  the  little  drawn-out  tail  as  it  were 
of  Time  and  Space  in  which  we  now  dwell.  He  argues 
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accordingly  that  to  all  existences  lying  before  this  point  of 
creation  the  logic  of  Eternity  alone  is  applicable  ;  and  only  to 
those  existing  after  it  the  logic  of  Time  and  Space,  that  is  to 
say  the  logic  of  the  ordinary  human  understanding.  Now  the 
relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son,  lying  as  it  does  before  this 
point,  is  a  relation  of  Eternity,  and  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
logic  of  Eternity,  and  not  by  that  of  Time.  Athanasius 
accordingly  taking  the  Arian  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  as  that  of  posterior  to  anterior  in  Time,  and 
eliminating  the  element  of  Time  as  illegitimate,  got  instead  a 
relation  of  co-eternity.  Again,  taking  the  Arian  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  the  Son  from  the  Father  in  Space  as  a  ray  is 
separated  in  place  from  its  source,  and  eliminating  the  element 
of  Space,  he  got  from  it  a  relation  of  co-inherence ;  that  is 
to  say  a  relation  in  which  the  Son  is  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  the  Son — a  relation  which  to  ordinary  logic  is  as 
incomprehensible  as  a  box  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  is 
inside  another  and  yet  outside  of  it !  And  now  observe  that  as 
superiority  in  point  of  dignity  or  authority  is  a  matter  quite 
independent  of  Time  and  Space,  the  Church  has  always  been 
able  without  contradiction  to  uphold  the  primacy  of  the  Father 
while  admitting  the  equality  and  sameness  in  nature  of  the 
Son — a  position  expressed  by  Hilary  in  the  paradox  that  64  the 
Father  is  the  greater  without  the  Son  being  less,”  and  explained’ 
by  Gregory  Nazianzem  as  follows  l— That  the  Father  was  both 
equal  to  and  greater  than  the  Son,  greater  in  reference  to  His 
being  the  initiator  and  cause,  but  equal  as  to  His  nature.  In 
this  way  then  Athanasius  defended  the  unity,  co-eternity* 
co-equality,  and  co-inherence  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
against  all  attacks  from  Scripture,  Tradition,  and  the  laws  of 
/ordinary  human  thought ;  and  so  prevented  Christianity  from 
becoming  disintegrated  by  the  degradation  of  the  Son  to  a 
creature,  or  by  a  return  to  a  modified  Polytheism. 

But  in  stationing  the  Son  at  the  point  between  the  eternal 
Now  of  the  Father  on  the  one  side,  and  the  World  of  Time 
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and  Space  on  the  other,  Athanasius  was  able  to  account  as  well 
for  those  passages  in  Scripture  which  were  adduced  in  support 
of  the  Arian  heresy.  For  while  that  side  or  aspect  of  the  Son 
■which  is  turned  towards  the  Father  explains  his  real  nature, 
viz.,  his  unity,  co-equality  and  co-eternity  with  the  Father; 
the  side  or  aspect  turned  to  the  World  of  Time  and  Space 
accounts  for  what  Scripture  says  of  him  in  his  relations  with 
the  World.  It  explains  all  those  instances  of  grace  and  con¬ 
descension  on  the  part  of  the  Son,  in  which  he  appears  less  than 
he  is  in  his  real  nature ;  — indeed  without  this  very  condescension 
of  his  in  framing  the  world,  we  should  not,  as  Newman  says, 
have  been  here  to  be  instructed  in  the  mystery  of  the  Godhead. 
It  accounts  for  his  appearance  in  the  form  of  an  angel  to  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  accounts  for  the  numerous 
passages  quoted  by  the  Arians  to  show  that  he  was  a  creature 
born  in  Time,  as  for  example  when,  in  Proverbs  viii.  22,  it  is 
said  that  “  God  created  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  ways  for 
his  works ;  ”  or  when  Paul,  in  Romans  viii.  29,  says  he  was  the 
“  First- bom  among  many  brethren ;  ”  or  again,  in  Colossians 
i.  15,  where  he  calls  him  the  “First-born  of  creation ;  ”  or  again, 
in  Revelation  iii.  14,  where  he  is  called  the  “  Beginning  of  the 
creation  of  God,”  and  so  on;  in  all  such  passages  it  will  be 
observed  he  is  not  called  the  first-born  of  God  but  the  first¬ 
born  of  creation.  When  he  is  spoken  of  in  relation  to  God  it  is 
always  as  the  Only-begotten. 

By  this  distinction  between  what  the  Son  was  in  his 
essential  nature  and  what  he  was  in  relation  to  the  world 
of  Time,  Athanasius  completely  outflanked  his  opponents,  and 
placed  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  on  a  basis  which,  so  far 
as  Christian  thought  is  concerned,  it  securely  occupies -  td| 
this  day.  He  established  the  doctrine  of  the  unity,  co-eternity 
and  cor-equality  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  against  the 
apparent  sense  at  least  of  Scripture,  the  traditions  of  the 
lathers,  and  even  the  logic  of  human  reason  itself ;  against 
Sabellianism  and  Patripassianism,  which  would  have  reduced 
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the  Son  and  the  Spirit  to  the  merely  temporary  manifestations 
or  masks  behind  which  the  same  God  the  Father  appeared ; 
and  against  the  Arianism  which  would  have  made  of  the 
Trinity  a  polytheism  of  three  separate  Gods,  of  whom  the 
Father  alone  would  be  real  and  the  other  two  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  mere  creatures. 

The  full  godhead  of  the  Son  having  been  settled  by 
Athanasius,  it  was  inevitable  almost  that  controversy  should 
next  centre  on  the  question  of  his  Manhood ;  and  this 
naturally  turned  on  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the  Divine 
and  human  could  exist  side  by  side  in  one  personality  without 
some  sacrifice  either  of  the  full  divinity  or  of  the  full 
manhood.  The  full  divinity  having  been  conceded,  doubt 
was  accordingly  next  thrown  on  his  complete  manhood; 
and  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  broke  ground  on  this  issue  bj 
boldly  declaring  that  although  Christ  had  a  human  body  and 
passions  he  had  no  human  mind  or  will, — that  principle  being 
supplied  him  by  the  Logos  of  God  Himself.  But  as  it  was 
necessary  if  the  scheme  of  Redemption  was  to  be  efficacious 
that  Christ  should  be  full  and  complete  man  as  well  as  full 
and  complete  God,  this  emasculated  conception  of  Apollinaris 
was  condemned  as  heresy  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
381,  A.D. 

The  attempt  to  make  the  human  and  the  Divine  in  Christ  dove¬ 
tail  more  harmoniously  by  paring  away  parts  of  his  humanity, 
having  failed,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  determine  how  the 
full  divinity  and  full  humanity  could  conceivably  be  bound  up 
in  a  single  personality.  And  in  this  only  two  alternatives  weie 
open  for  heresy.  Either  the  two  natures  could  be  kept  so 
distinct  that  sufficient  interpenetration  to  keep  them  parts  of  one 
/  single  personality  was  not  possible,  or  else  the  two  natures 
^  could  be  so  confounded  as  to  lose  all  that  was  distinctive  in 
either.  The  first  was  the  Nestorian  heresy,  and  among  other 
things  it  asserted  that  although  Mary  was  the  mother  of  Christ 
she  was  the  mother  not  of  the  God  in  Christ  but  only  of  the 
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human  part  of  his  nature.  In  the  same  way  while  admitting 
that  it  was  Christ  who  suffered  and  died  and  was  buried  and 
rose  again,  it  held  that  as  God  was  impassible  and  incapable  of 
suffering,  it  could  only  be  the  human  part  of  Christ  that 
underwent  these  experiences.  And  in  this  it  was  supported  by 
John  ii.  19,  where  the  temple  of  his  body  is  distinguished  from 
him  who  should  raise  it  up.  Then  again,  while  admitting  that 
worship  was  due  to  Christ,  it  held  that  it  was  only  to  the  God 
in  him  and  not  to  the  man.  In  this  way  by  keeping  the  Divine 
and  human  in  Christ  so  far  apart  that  like:  oil  and  water  they 
could  not  interpenetrate,  it  made  it  impossible  for  the  ‘  Scheme 
of  Salvation  in  which  Christ  died  for  man  to  have  any  efficacy. 
It  was  accordingly  condemned  as  a  heresy  at  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  431  A.D. 


Nestorius  having  failed,  by  keeping  the  two  natures  in  Christ 
so  far  apart  that  it  was  impossible  to  unite  them  for  any  object 
in  which  both  were  needed,  Eutyches  next  attempted  to  solve 
the  problem  by  combining  the  two  so  intimately  that,  as  in  a 
chemical  compound,  although  the  different  elements  were  there 
in  full,  they  formed  a  compound  nature  different  from  either. 
To  this  compound  nature  each  and  every  act  of  Christ  was 
referred.  But  in  taking  up  this  position  Eutyches  practically 
admitted  that  the  human  nature  which  Christ  came  to  redeem 
was  different  from  his  own,  and  so  made  the  scheme  of  re¬ 
demption  of  no  effect.  Accordingly  this  too  had  to  be  condemned 
as  heresy  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  451  A.D.  The  only 
position  left  to  occupy  was  the  one  on  which  this  Council  put 
the  seal  of  orthodoxy.  The  dual  nature  of  Christ  as  settled  by 
this  Council  may  be  compared  to  electricity  which,  itself  one 
exists  equally  in  two  independent  and  opposite  poles.  In  thi 
Council  it  was  declared  that  “one  and  the  same  Son  and  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  being  perfect  in  his  God¬ 
head  and  perfect  in  his  humanity;  truly  God  and  truly  man 
with  a  natural  soul  and  body ;  of  like  essence  with  the  Father 
as  to  his  Godhead,  and  of  like  essence  with  us  as  to  manhood; 
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m  all  things  like  us,  sin  excepted ;  begotten  of  the  Father  from 
•all  eternity  as  to  his  Godhead,  and  of  Mary  the  mother  of  God 
in  these  last  days  for  us  and  for  our  salvation,  as  to  his  man¬ 
hood  ;  recognized  as  one  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  Only-begotten ;  of 
two  natures,  unconfounded,  unchanged,  undivided,  inseparable, 
the  distinction  of  natures  not  all  done  away  by  the  union,  but 
rather  the  peculiarity  of  each  nature  preserved  and  combined 
into  one  substance,  not  separated  or  divided  into  two  persons, 
hut  One  Son,  Only-begotten  God,  One  Word,  the  Lord  Jesus 
•Christ,  as  the  prophets  before  taught  concerning  him,  so  he  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  taught  us  and  the  creed  of  the  Fathers 
hath  transmitted  to  ns.” 

And  so  the  first  four  General  Councils,  viz.,  of  Nice, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Clialcedon  having  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  attack  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  of 
the  full  Divinity  and  full  humanity  of  the  person  of  Christ ; 
the  Scheme  of  Salvation  which  carried  in  its  bosom  the  precious 
fi  eight  of  Christian  Morality  which  was  the  condition  of  entrance 
on  the  joys  of  that  salvation,  and  was  the  great  end  the  World- 
Spirit  had  at  heart,  was  at  last  secure and  with  it  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Antiquity  practically  reaches  its 
•close.  Such  minor  modifications  of  Christian  dogma  as  were 
made  by  Augustine  and  succeeding  Fathers  will,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  necessary  to  connect  Catholicism  with  the  Reformation 
and  the  rise  of  Modern  Thought,  receive  attention  in  the  next 
volume  of  this  History.  In  the  meantime  a  chapter  or  two 
exhibiting  in  rough  outline  the  insufficiency  of  the  successive 
■codes  of  Pagan  morality  to  advance  Civilization,  as  well  as  the 
impossibility  of  their  holding  the  field  in  the  presence  of  the 
new  and  higher  morality  of  Christianity,  is  still  necessary  if  we 
would  fully  realize  that  Christianity  in  taking  over  all  that  was 
tme  in  Pagan  philosophy,  took  over  also  all  that  was  good  in 
its  morality,  at  the  same  time  that  it  raised  Morality  itself  to  a 
Jiigiier  plane. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


PAGAN  MORALITY. 


F  tIie  immediately  preceding  chapters  we  have  traced  fron 
stage  to  stage  the  changes  which  were  necessary  to  b( 
made  m  the  original  deposit  left  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  befor< 
the  Gospel  scheme  of  Redemption  was  secure  against  attacl 
from  within  and  from  without.  These  changes  we  traced  in 
strict  connexion  with  their  immediate  natural  causes  and  with 
t  ie  intellectual  and  moral  necessities  of  the  place  and  hour 
which  called  them  forth,  until  at  last  they  were  all  merged  in 
the  fully  developed  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  before  the 
task  which  we  have  set  before  us  is  finished,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  also  briefly  trace  the  evolution  of  Pagan  Morality 
account  for  some  of  its  anomalies,  and  indicate  some  of  the 
considerations  which  made  it  inevitable  that  in  one  or  all  of  its 
forms  it  should  at  last  be  swallowed  up  in  Christianity.  And 
that  this  may  be  presented  with  the  greater  clearness,  it  may  be 
vyeil  to  gather  up  into  a  compact  and  orderly  sequence  some  of 
those  general  principles  which  lie  scattered  here  and  there  in 
tlie  course  of  this  History. 

In  a  general  way  then  we  saw  to  begin  with  that  the  great 
end  which  the  Genius  of  the  World-call  it  Providence,  Fate 
oi  w  at  you  will— has  at  heart  in  Civilization;  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  0f  higher  and  higher  codes  of  morality  and  of  social 
relations  among  men.  These  codes  we  saw,  too,  were  laid 
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down  like  geological  strata  in  the  most  regular  and  orderly 
manner,  no  step  or  stage  being  intermitted  or  lost,  but  each 
having  its  representative  somewhere  in  this  or  that  tribe  or 
nation.  But  the  agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  by  which  these 
moral  deposits  were  brought  about,  we  saw  to  be  various,  and 
like  the  different  modes  of  cross-fertilization  in  flowers— now 
by  bees  and  other  insects,  now  by  the  wind,  now  by  animals 
to  be  different  in  different  ages  and  stages  of  culture.  In 
Ancient  Times,  the  main  agency  in  initiating  and  establishing 
new  codes  of  morality  was  Religion;  in  Modem  Times,  and 
among  the  most  civilized  nations,  it  is  Science  and  Social  Utility. 
Now  m  our  study  of  the  two  religions  that  presided  over  the 
evolution  of  Morality  in  the  ancient  world,  viz.,  Paganism  and 
Christianity,  we  saw  that  the  genius  of  Paganism  upheld  and 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  moral  relation  of  master  and  slave  in 
every  department  of  life;  Christianity,  the  relationship  of 
father  and  children.  And  we  saw  further  that  if  the  orderly 
evolution  of  Morality  was  not  to  come  to  a  standstill,  the 
former  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  got  to  pass  over  into  the 
latter.  But  on  enquiring  how  this  was  to  be  done,  it  became 
apparent  that  it  was  as  impossible  for  Pagan  Polytheism  of 
itself  to  evolve  into  Christianity,  as  it  would  be  for  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  negroes  of  themselves  to  give  rise  to  a  population  of 
whites.  We  saw,  therefore,  that  if  it  were  to  be  done  at  all,  it 
would  have  to  be  done  by  impregnation  from  without,  as  it 
were ;  by  the  selection  of  the  most  favoured  of  the  offspring, 
as  in  animals ;  and  by  the  breeding  from  them  again  in  turn ; 
until  at  last  the  whole  society  had  become  impregnated  with 
the  new  moral  ideas.  And  on  considering  the  war-ions 
possibilities  of  the  case,  we  found  that  for  many  reasons  it 
was  likely  that  the  agent  employed  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
pregnating  the  great  Pagan  world  with  a  higher  moral  ideal, 
would  be  some  small  tribe  with  its  single  tribal  god— which 
tribe  should  itself  by  a  variety  of  exceptional  experiences 
first  be  led  on  to  a  pure  Monotheism.  This  tribe,  as  we  now 
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know,  was  the  tribe  of  Israel.  Ancl  having  traced  those 
changes  in  its  fortunes  which  advanced  the  evolution  of  its 
god  from  one  among  other  gods  to  the  sole  God  of  all  the 
earth;  from  a  revengeful  God  to  a  God  of  Justice;  from  a 
just  God  to  the  God  of  Love  of  Christianity ;  we  next 
proceeded  in  our  study  of  Christianity  to  exhibit  those  changes 
in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  and  ■  person  of  Christ 
which  were  necessary  to  make  the  Gospel  Scheme  of 
Redemption,  and  the  New  Morality  it  carried  in  its  bosom, 
good  against  the  world  ; — changes  which,  beginning  with  the 
conception  of  Jesus  as  a  man  more  highly  favoured  by  God 
than  other  men,  gradually  advanced  from  point  to  point  as 
the  doctrine  was  pushed  on  by  the  attacks  of  Judaism  and 
Gnosticism  within,  and  of  Paganism  without,  until  it  ended 
in  the  fully  elaborated  scheme  of  the  Trinity  on  which  at 
last  it  could  rest  secure. 

With  the  foregoing  summary  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
approach  some  of  the  problems  connected  with  Pagan  Morality. 
The  first  that  arises  is  as  to  how  it  was  that  the  early  Greeks 
and  Romans  should  have  attained  to  so  high  a  standard  of 
morality,  public  and  private,  under  a  Polytheism  which  by  our 
hypothesis  ought  to  have  engendered  a  low  one  ?  To  answer 
this  question  we  may  begin  by  remarking  that  just  as  individuals 
may  have  the  seeds  and  principles  of  vice  so  deeply  implanted 
in  their  nature  as  to  bring  them  in.  the  end  to  moral  bankruptcy, 
and  yet  under  the  special  stimulus  of  love  of  children  or  home 
may  flash  out  on  occasion  into  great  and  unexpected  virtues— so 
the  morality  of  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  although  linked 
to  a  Polytheism  which  in  the  end  must  bring  it  to  stagnation 
or  corruption,  was,  by  reason  of  exceptional  circumstances,  for 
a  time  raised  above  itself  into  a  world-historic  grandeur  and 
significance.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the  pressure  put  on 
these  peoples  by  an  all-absorbing  Patriotism,  which  in  the 
struggle  of  the  infant  States  to  maintain  their  independence 
and  even  their  very  existence  in  the  face  of  threatening  and 
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relentless  foes,  had  the  effect  of  counteracting  for  the  time 
being  the  corroding  and  deteriorating  influences  of  Polytheism. 
And  the  way  it  operated  was  by  compelling  the  morality  of 
the  gods  to  take  the  colour  and  form  for  the  time  being  of 
the  virtues  needed  for  the  well-being  of  the  people,  instead 
of,  as  in  ordinary  times,  the  morality  of  the  people  taking  its 
form  and  colour  from  the  morality  of  the  gods.  It  was  as  if 
these  races  had  been  cut  oft’  from  the  Homeric  Heaven  by  a 
dome  on  which  were  painted  for  their  veneration  and  love,  not 
the  pranks  of  the  gods  with  their  feast  ings  and  love-makings,, 
their  adulteries,  treacheries,  and  revenges,  but  the  strong 
practical  virtues  needed  for  internal  solidarity  and  external 
resistance  in  the  presence  of  untiring  foes — personal  honour 
and  respect  for  oaths,  courage,  manliness,  and  simplicity.  In 
this  way  Patriotism  acted  for  the  time  as  a  filter,  and  allowed 
only  such  religious  influences  as  were  a  stimulus  to  heroism  and 
virtue  to  pass  as  it  were  into  the  current  of  the  nation’s  life. 
In  Greece,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  this  period  of  high  practical 
virtue  was  of  much  shorter  duration  than  the  corresponding 
period  in  Rome,  and  compared  with  it,  was  but  as  a  transient 
and  passing  gleam  to  a  long  unclouded  morning.  This  was 
due  not  only  to  the  earlier  extinction  of  the  national  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  case  of  Greece,  and  to  the  natural  decay 
of  the  patriotic  virtues  dependent  on  it,  hut  to  differences 
in  the  form  of  their  religion,  and  in  the  temper  of  the 
peoples  themselves.  In  Greece  the  gods  who  were  practically 
the  same  gods  as  those  of  the  Homeric  Olympus,  themselves 
set  the  example,  as  Plato  complained,  of  adultery,  treachery, 
and  immorality ;  and  when  once  the  little  dome  of  Patriotism 
which  for  the  time  being  had  shut  them  out  was  shattered, 
their  malign  influences  streamed  down  on  the  people  with 
a  fatal  seductiveness.  In  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
gods,  as  we  have  seen,  were  from  very  early  times  endowed 
with  the  virtues,  public  and  private,  which  were  wanted  for 
the  well-being  of  the  State.  Jupiter  was  sovereign  protector. 
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Jmio  the  goddess  of  conjugal  fidelity,  Argentarius  of  honesty 
In  trade,  Fides  of  public  honour,  Yesta  of  domestic  purity, 
Terminus  of  landmarks  and  boundaries,  and  so  on ;  and  they 
lent  in  turn  to  the  virtues  of  which  they  were  the  concrete 
embodiment,  all  the  weight  and  influence  of  Divine  authority. 
Like  a  pure  as  distinguished  from  a  corrupt  Court,  they  put 
a  premium  on,  and  gave  an  impetus  to,  public  and  private 
virtue  and  morality,  Instead  of  discountenancing  and  under¬ 
mining  them,  as  did  the  gods  of  Greece. 

But  besides  this  difference  of  Religion  between  the  two 
nations,  there  were  differences  in  the  character  and  temper 
of  the  peoples  themselves  which  directly  affected  the  duration 
of  the  virtues  which  Patriotism  had  engendered.  The  Greeks, 
especially  the  Athenian  Greeks  whose  influence  was  after¬ 
wards  to  be  so  paramount  in  the  Roman  world,  were  an 
aesthetic,  imaginative,  pleasure-loving  people,  fond  of  having 
theii  own  way  in  all  things,  and  with  a  tendency  to 
subordinate  everything  to  personal  and  Individual  caprice.  In 
their  play  of  imagination,  nothing  could  remain  fixed  and  rigid, 
but  was  subject  to  infinite  extension  and  enlargement,  so  that 
In  the  hands  of  theii*  rhetoricians  and  orators  a  very  broom¬ 
stick  would  have  blossomed  like  a  rose;  neither  the  authority 
of  the  gods,  therefore,  nor  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
State,  the  Family,  or  the  Home,  could  long  retain  their  original 
severity  of  outline,  but  were  subject  to  endless  transformations 
according  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the  time  and  hour.  The 
consequence  was  that  when  the  Macedonians  had  destroyed 
the  liberty  of  the  Greek  States,  and  the  severe  traditions  of 
honour  and  virtue  were  no  longer  kept  aglow  by  the  Patriotism 
which  had  engendered  them ;  when  Philosophy,  now  turnedjj 
to  Scepticism,  had  reduced  everything  to  a  mere  matter  oil- 
personal  opinion  and  caprice;  and  when  Sophists  and  Rheto¬ 
ricians  undertook  to  show  that  wrong  was  right  and  right  was 
wrong,  and  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  on 
every  topic  human  or  divine— Morality,  with  its  heart  thus 
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eaten  out  of  It  by  political  dependence  and  philosophical 
scepticism,  could  find  no  point  of  resistance  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  the  seductions  of  immoralities  stimulated  and 
sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the  gods  themselves. 

The  Romans  on  the  contrary  were  a  gloomy,  morose, 
unimaginative,  and  severely  practical  people,  more  inclined  to 
yield  obedience  to  authority  than  to  indulge  their  merely 
private  and  personal  Inclinations  and  caprices.  With  them  a  - 
broomstick  would  always  remain  a  broomstick;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  having  originally  made  their  gods  to  correspond 
to  the  abstract  virtues  needed  for  their  own  stability  and 
preservation  as  a  State,  they  would  have  kept  these  gods  fixed 
and  rigid  in  their  outlines,  and  confined  to  the  special  functions 
over  which  they  were  called  to  preside,  to  all  time,  had  nothing 
occurred  to  shake  them.  And  as  their  gods,  unlike  the  gods  of 
Greece,  were  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Republic  the 
inspirers  of  virtue,  so  they  continued  to  favour  it  long  after 
the  circumstances  which  called  forth  these  special  virtues,  and 
so  determined  the  characters  of  these  gods,  had  passed  away. 
From  these  several  causes,  then, — viz.,  the  longer  duration  of 
militant  Patriotism  in  Rome  than  in  Greece;  the  difference 
In  the  nature  and  character  of  their  respective  gods ;  and 
the  differences  of  national  temperament  and  character, — we  may 
explain  the  longer  duration  of  high  virtue  in  Rome  than  in 
Greece. 

And  now  we  have  to  remark  that  these  Roman  virtues  even 
in  their  morning  glory  were  never  virtues  of  universal 
humanity.  They  were  hard  and  loveless,  limited  in  range  and 
at  best  strictly  legal  in  character;  so  that  in  the  highest  ages  of 
Roman  morality  we  find  Cato  the  elder  selling  off  his  old  and 
Worn-out  slaves  with  as  little  concern  or  after-thought  as  if 
they  had  been  cattle.  They  were  the  virtues  of  war,  not 
of  peace  ;  of  aristocracies,  not  of  peoples ;  of  a  society  founded 
on  the  relationship  of  master  and  slaves,  not  of  one  founded  on 
the  brotherhood  of  men.  So  that  even  had  the  Roman  srods 
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retained  throughout  their  original  form  and  character  as 
representatives  of  public  and  private  honour  and  virtue,  they 
must  in  the  end  have  been  swept  away  in  the  rising  tide  of 
Christianity.  But  when  Borne,  gorged  to  repletion  by  the 
wealth  that  poured  into  her  from  her  conquered  provinces,  had 
ruined  Italian  agriculture  by  her  importation  of  cheap  foreign 
corn,  so  that  the  small  independent  proprietors,  pressed  by 
debt  and  taxes  and  otherwise  exploited,  were  forced  to  sell 
then-  estates  to  the  great  nobles  who  worked  them  with  gano-s 
of  slaves ;  when  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  thus  divided, 
consisted  of  a  few  thousand  families,  many  of  them  rich 
a»  kings,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  miscellaneous  multitude  of 
freedmen,  clients,  and  slaves,  on  the  other ;  when  the 
aristocracy  corrupted  by  riches  and  the  slave-system,  fell  into 
effeminacy  and  luxury  and  then  into  debt,  dissipation,  and 
corruption;  when  the  State  as  the  result  of  its  successful  wars 
became  so  strong,  and  the  ruling  class  so  rich,  that  they  were 
able  to  dispense  with  the  high  patriotic  virtues  which  had 
originally  made  them  what  they  were,  and  to  rely  largely  on 
hirelings  for  the  support  of  the  national  honour;  when  all 
industry  being  carried  on  by  slaves,  Usury  was  the  only 
legitimate  business,  and,  in  consequence,  the  traditions  of 
commercial  honour  and  integrity  had  no  soil  in  which  to  take 
root— when  a  State  thus  bankrupt  of  morality,  as  the  mere 
outcome  of  its  material  and  social  conditions,  at  last  adopted 
the  gods  of  Greece  along  with  the  rest  of  Greek  culture,  and 
thus  infected  its  own  gods  with  the  immoralities  of  the 
corresponding  Greek  Gods;  Morality  both  civic  and  private 
deprived  of  its  last  refuge  and  support,  soon  decayed  and 
died  out  among  the  vast  populations  of  the  Roman  world,  and^ 
eft  the  field  open  and  uncontested  to  the  new  and  higher 

influences  of  Christianity 
«/  * 


But  m  the  Roman  World  which  Christianity  was  ultimately 
destined  to  subdue,  there  were  other  cults  besides  the  official 
ones;  religions  within  these  religions  as  it  were,  rising  sweet 
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and  refreshing  as  the  Groves  of  Dapline  out  of  the  arid  rocky 
'soil  of  Paganism;  little  islets  of  the  heart,  where  the  weary 
and  suffering  and  sorrowing,  shut  out  for  the  time  from  the 
stony  stare  of  Olympian  despots  intent  on  sacrifices  and  offerings 
mainly,  found  respite  from  their  sorrows.  These  were  the 
Mystery  Cults  and  the  imported  Foreign  Cults  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  East.  In  origin  they  differed  from  the  religions 
of  Greece  and  Pome  in  this,  that  while  these  religions  took 
their  rise  in  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  those  fixed 
stars  and  planets  who  controlled  the  years  and  destinies  of 
mortal  life  but  who  by  their  union  with  the  daughters  of  men 
had  given  rise  to  a  race  of  gods  standing'  to  the  race  of 
men  in  the  same  relation  as  capricious  and  irresponsible 
despots  do  to  a  nation  of  slaves;  the  Mysteries,  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  cults  grew  originally  out  of  the  phenomena 
and  processes  or  Nature— that  Mother  Nature  who  has 
ever  somewhere  in  her  bosom  a  healing  balm  for  the 
sufferings  and  sorrows  of  her  children,  and  who  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  return  of  Spring  after  Winter,  of  morning 
after  night,  and  of  life  after  death,  gives  fresh  hope  to  human 
souls,  and  is  to  them  a  perpetual  reminder  of  immortality.  But 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  these  phenomena  of 
Nature  had  long  been  transformed  and  personified  into  myths 
of  human  suffering  and  destiny — into  little  dramas  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  in  the  representation  of  whose  griefs  and  sorrows 
the  mass  of  the  people  found  comfort  and  solace  for  their  own. 
There  was  the  natural  phenomenon  of  the  earth  dying  down  in 
Winter  and  being  restored  to  new  life  again  in  the  Spring, — 
this  was  transformed  into  the  little  drama  of  Cybele  mourning 
vfor  her  beloved  Attis,  and  rejoicing  again  when  he  had  been 
iround.  Then  there  was  the  phenomenon  of  the  Dawn  dispelling 
the  Darkness — this  was  transformed  into  the  Persian  myth  of 
the  Sun-god  Mithra  striking  the.  evil  spirits,  the  spirits  of 
Darkness,  with  his  club.  Again  there  was  the  great  fact  of  the 
Unity  of  Nature  torn  to  distraction  by  the  multiplicity  of 
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individual  objects,  and  only  to  be  restored  to  harmony  again  by 
poetic  sympathy,  insight,  and  imagination — this  was  transformed 
into  the  cult  of  the  Thracian  Dionysus  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  Titans  but  whose  heart  preserved  by  Athena  was  given  a 
new  divine  body  by  Demeter,  while  the  Titans  amid  the 
rejoicing  of  the  worshippers  were  destroyed  by  the  bolts  of  Jove. 
And  lastly  there  was  the  worship  of  Isis  which  had  its  orio-in 
in  the  phenomenon  of  the  periodical  overflowing  of  the  Nile, 
whose  stream  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat  was  believed  to 
disappear  into  the  under-world,  returning  again  in  due 
season  to  revivify  the  parched  and  exhausted  soil.  This 
natural  fact  was  transformed  into  the  tragedy  of  Osiris 
who  being  murdered  by  Typhon  is  mourned  for  by  Isis 
who  wanders  up  and  down  the  shades  in  search  of  his 
dismembered  limbs,  and  when  she  has  found  them  returns 
with  them  rejoicing  to  the  upper  world.  Now  in  all 
these  myths  one  sees  the  same  story  repeated,— the  story 
of  gods  and  goddesses  in  distress.  And  in  the  contemplation 
and  representation  of  their  sorrows,  their  worshippers  found 
comfort  and  solace  for  their  own, — together  with  the  hopes 
common  to  them  all,  of  immortality  after  death.  Compared 
with  the  gods  of  Olympus,  with  their  lust,  greed,  cruelty,  and 
revenge,  and  with  Hades  and  its  departed  shades— here, 
indeed,  was  comfort  for  the  lonely  and  despairing  heart.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  these  Mysteries  should  have 
so  quickly  over-run  the  whole  Roman  world ;  and  there  can  be . 
little  doubt  that  but  for  the  advent  of  Christianity  on  the 
scene,  they  would  in  the  end  have  replaced  the  old  Greek  and 
Roman  Paganism  altogether.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the 
old  orthodox  Paganism  there  were  gods  who  had  received  their/ 
apotheosis  for  their  sympathy  with  men  and  for  their  exertions  f 
on  their  behalf— as  for  example,  Hercules  for  his  labours 
JEscuIapius  for  his  care  of  the  sick,  and  so  on;  but  these 
were  but  episodes  in  the  colossal  tyranny  and  extortions  of 
the  gods,  and  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  minds  of  men. 
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But  although  these  Foreign  Cults,  with  their  mystic  and 
occult  rites,  exhibited  a  sympathy  with  human  suffering  and 
sorrow  unknown  to  Greek  and  Boman  Paganism  •  and  although 
this  sympathy  could  be  paralleled  only  by  that  of  the  suffering 
Jesus  of  Christianity;  still  there  were  circumstances  connected 
with  these  cults  which  for  ever  prevented  them  from  becoming 
serious  rivals  to  Christianity  when  once  that  religion  had 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  In  the  first  place  Christianity  not 
only  offered  solace  to  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  men  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  God  in  distress,  but  it  aroused  in  them  feelings 
of  love  and  gratitude  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  voluntarily 
given  his  life  for  men, — and  that,  too,  not  as  the  passive 
instrument  of  a  cruel  and  relentless  Fate,  as  in  the  Mystery 
Cults,  but  by  the  Father’s  'Will,  and  as  an  expression  of  the 
Fathers  Love.  In  the  second  place,  Christianity  not  only 
lifted  the  burden  of  human  sorrow  by  its  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  a  sorrowing  God ;  it  lifted  also  the  burden  of 
human  guilt  by  the  sacrifice  which  Christ  had  made  for  the 
sins  of  men,  and  so  satisfied  not  only  the  heart,  but  the 
conscience  as  well.  Now  this  the  Mystery  Cults  did  not 
attempt  to  do,  nor  could  they  have  done  it  had  they  wished ; 
for  having  their  roots,  one  and  all,  in  the  phenomena  of 
Nature  transformed  into  little  dramas  ,  of  personal  joy  and 
sorrow,  they  could  not  jump  their  origin  and  free  themselves 
from  c  their  birth’s  invidious  bar ;  ’  and  as  the  very  genius  of 
Nature’s  operations  and  of  that  fertilizing  of  earth,  animal, 
and  tree  on  which  man  depends,  lies  in  the  union  of  the  male  and 
female  elements ;  and  as  in  the  celebration  of  these  Mysteries 
sexual  symbols  were  everywhere  in  evidence  to  stimulate  and 


excite  the  passions ;  Immorality  in  consequence  received  a  kind 


if  consecration,  instead  of 
r\*/*and  censure,  as  it  was  in 


being  the  main  object  of  detestation 
Christianity.  And  further  as  there 


can  be  no  general  advance  in  morality  until  the  relations 


between  the  sexes  are  put  on  a  pedestal  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  caprice,  and  receive  from  men  reverence  and  respect ;  it  is 
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evident  that  these  Mystery  Cults  took  away  in  morality  with 
the  one  hand  what  they  added  in  sympathy  with  the  other — and 
so  could  not  resolve  the  perplexities  of  the  time.  Indeed  in 
the  days  of  republican  simplicity  and  before  the  Romans  had 
lost  their  early  virtues,  some  of  these  cults,  notably  those  of 
Isis  and  of  Bacchus,  had  been  expelled  the  city  on  account  of 
the  immoralities  which  they  brought  in  their  train,  and  which 
their  rites  stimulated  and  encouraged.  It  was  with  a  just 
insight,,  therefore,  that  the  Early  Church  placed  unchastity 
among  its  deadly  sins.  Indeed  in  reading  Tertullian,  Clement, 
and  the  Early  Fathers  one  seems  to  feel  that  with  them  all 
immorality  is  but  another  name  for  unchastity.  It  is  identified 
with  it  by  them  in  a  way  which  we  who  have  entered  into  their 
labours  can  scarcely  now  be  made  to  understand.  If  then 
without  some  refuge  from  sin  as  well  as  from  suffering,  the 
human  heart  could  not  be  at  rest ;  and  if  the  Mystery  Cults 
instead  of  being  a  refuge  from  sin  supplied  direct  motives  to  it  ; 
it  is  evident  that  with  the  appearance  on  the  horizon  of 
Christianity,  with  its  destruction  of  the  power  of  sin  as  well  as 
its  sympathy  with  and  worship  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  these 
Mystery  Cults  were  doomed  to  decay  and  to  ultimate 
extinction — all  alike  being  swallowed  up  in  the  greater  mystery 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

But  besides  Patriotism,  with  the  high  virtues  it  called  forth 
in  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which  for  a  time 
obscured  the  real  effects  of  Polytheism  on  the  human  mind; 
besides  the  Mystery  Cults  and  the  Oriental  Religions,  with  their 
refreshing  waters  springing  up  in  the  harsh  and  barren  soil 
of  Grasco-Roman  Paganism — there  were  the  Moral  Systems 
of  the  Philosophers,  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  become#' 
among  the  cultivated  at  least,  formidable  rivals  to  the  nasceil| 
Christianity.  These  systems  may  for  all  practical  purposes 
here  be  summed  up  in  the  Epicurean,  the  Stoic,  and  the 
Platonic,  respectively.  The  Epicurean  which  represented 
the  World  as  the  result  of  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
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■  ; toms  jostling  each  other  to  form  by  their  infinite  combinations 
the  vast  multiplicity  of  Nature  and  Life,  frankly  made 
Pleasure  as  such  the  end  and  aim  .  of  human  life.  And 
although  it  stipulated  that  the  range  and  scope  of  this  Pleasure 
should  include  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  sensuous 
enjoyments;  and  although  its  one  concern  was  how  to  arrange 
our  lives  so  as  to  get  not  so  much  the  greatest  amount  of 
pleasure  at  any  given  point,  as  the  greatest  amount  compatible 
with  its  continuance  over  the  longest  period  of  time;  still  it 
raised  no  lofty  ideal,  evoked  no  deep  enthusiasm;  and  may, 
therefore,  like  the  ethics  of  the  average  sensuous  man  every¬ 
where,  for  the  purposes  of  this  History,  be  practically  left  out 
of  account. 

It  was  different  with  Stoicism.  For  although  much  abused 
by  impostors,  it  was  nevertheless  the  religion  of  nearly  all  the 
great  and  noble  spirits  of  the  Roman  decadence — of  the  men 
who  retiring  into  themselves  in  defiance  of  a  world  which  they 
were  impotent  to  subdue,  found  in  its  proud  contempt  of  tyranny 
and  death  tile  only  defence  against  the  evils  of  the  time.  Rut 
relying  as  it  did  entirely  on  the  unaided  strength  of  the 
individual  soul,  it  could  at  best  only  have  been  a  religion  of  the 
nobler  spirits  and  not  of  the  great  masses  of  men.  Besides  it 
was  founded  on  Philosophy,  not  on  Supernaturalism ;  on  human 
reason,  and  not  on  divine  authority.  And  just  as  all  Philosophy 
properly  so  called,  being  the  attempt  of  the  limited  human 
understanding,  with  its  limited  range  of  senses  and  its  limited 
avenues  of  knowledge,  to  gauge  and  impound  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  Nature  and  Life,  must  for  ever  be  as  impotent 
and  hopeless  as  would  be  the  attempt  of  the  part  to  comprehend 
or  enclose  the  organized  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  of  the 
conditioned  product  to  comprehend  the  Unconditioned  Cause 
which  has  produced  it so  all  systems  of  Morality  founded  on 
Philosophy  merely,  and  resting  therefore  on  the  mere  strength 
of  the  unaided  human  spirit,  must  prove  in  the  end  as  impotent 
to  wrestle  with  Time  and  measure  themselves  against  the  forces 
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of  Nature  and  Fate,  as  is  the  human  body  itself. .  For  however 

bravely  men  may  set  out  on  the  conquest  of  the  world  in  the 
heyday  of  youth  and  hope,  the  invincible  years  will  slowly  but 
surely  grind  them  down,  will  stoop  their  backs  and  bend  their 
heads  until  they  are  forced  to  bite  the  dust  at  last.  Although 
therefore  Stoicism  in  taking  its  stand  on  Nature  and  Virtue 
alone,  occupied  a  position  in  its  nature  unassailable  by  gods  or 
men,  and  one  good  for  all  time ;  still  as  it  took  up  an  attitude 
of  antagonism  to  the  world  and  not  of  sympathy,  and  depended 
for  its  success  on  the  varying  strengths  of  individuals  to 
maintain  this  lofty  isolation,  it  could  do  nothing  in  the  event 
of  that  strength  proving  insufficient,  but  set  its  teeth  firm, 
protest,  and  die.  While  good  therefore  for  men  like  Epictetus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  more  nobly  constituted  spirits ;  and 
while  for  certain  types  of  disposition  and  character  good  even 
to-day  ;  it  nevertheless  in  the  absence  of  any  external  support, 
wanted  that  universality  of  application  necessary  to  make  it  a 
religion  for  the  great  masses  of  mankind.  Indeed  it  is  only  by 
striking  out  from  the  purview  of  our  dreams  at  the  outset  all 
attempt  to  comprehend  the  great  circumambient  Universe  with 
its  deep  unfathomable  night  of  mystery  and  gloom ;  and  instead 
of  opposing  the  course  of  Providence  or  Fate,  drawing  the 
curtains  close,  and  in  full  sympathy  and  brotherhood  with  our 
fellow-men,  in  the  belief  that  all  goes  well,  trusting  like  Jesus 
and  little  children  in  a  Father  s  love  and  care,— it  is  only  thus 
that  the  great  masses  of  men  can  in  the  unequal  fight  with 
Fate  and  Death  find  in  their  short  sojourn  here  the  solace 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  lie  down  to  sleep  and  rest. 

Neo-Platonism  again,  having  a  different  system  of  Philosophy 
from  Stoicism,  had  in  consequence  a  different  system  of  morals 
growing  out  of  it.  In  our  section  on  Greek  Philosophy  we  saw 
that  Stoicism  was  a  Pantheistic  system,  having  Matter  as  one 
side  and  an  Universal  Soul  diffused  through  Matter  as  the  other. 
This  Soul  was  got  by  knocking  together  and  confounding  in  a 

single  indivisible  unity,  the  great  separate  and  independent 
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categories  of  Plato,  viz.,  the  Good,  the  System  of  Ideas. 
Number,  and  Matter.  And  as  the  human  soul  was  a  part  of 
this  Universal  Soul,  it  too  was  a  single  indivisible  unity.  If 
therefore  it  permitted  itself  to  be  overcome  by  Matter,  it  was 
bad ;  if  on  the  other  hand  it  was  able  to  overcome  Matter,  it 
was  good ;  but  it  could  not  be  partly  good  and  partly  bad  at 
the  same  time.  And  being  the  Universal  Soul  confined  within 
the  limits  of  an  individual  being,  it  followed  that  if  m  one 
person  it  proved  too  weak  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  the  flesh, 
it  might  be  strong  enough  in  another.  There  was  nothing 
therefore  for  it,  if  you  felt  yourself  too  weak  to  live  up  to  the 
lofty  principles  of  the  school,  but  to  die  and  leave  it  to  others 
who  were  more  favoured  by  Nature  than  yourself  to  carry  aloft 
the  torch  of  virtue  as  an  example  to  mankind.  In  the  Neo- 
Platonic  system  on  the  other  hand,  the  Soul  was  not  a  single 
indivisible  unity,  but  was  made  up  of  a  higher  Divine  part  and  a 
lower  sensuous  one.  Instead  therefore  of  attempting  like  the 
Stoics  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  World  by  a  desperate  eftort 
of  the  will  which  should  lift  the  whole  soul  at  a  bound  into  the 
realm  of  virtue,  or  succumb  in  the  attempt — Platonism  sought 
to  do  it  by  a  double  movement;  first  starving  out  the  passions 
by  Asceticism,  and  then  rising  through  this  asceticism  by  con¬ 
templation  to  the  ecstatic  vision  of  the  Supreme  One.  But  as 
this  could  be  done  only  by  killing  out  the  natural  instincts 
instead  of  yoking  them  in  the  service  of  virtue,  the  difficulty 
was  solved  only  in  the  sense  in  which  death  is  a  solution  of  the 
difficulties  of  life  ;  and  the  ecstatic  vision  even  when  attained, 
which  at  best  was  only  at  rare  intervals  in  the  course  of  a  life 

_ Plotinus  only  rose  into  it  on  four  occasions — could  give,  as 

'  Augustine  found,  no  steady  and  abiding  support  to  the  human 
'  spirit  in  its  single-handed  conflict  with  the  world.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  when  Christianity  appeared,  and  reinforced 

the  human  soul  in  its  conflict  with  sin  by  a  power  not  its  own ; 
when  it  enabled  its  followers  to  encounter  martyrdom  with  the 
firmness  of  the  Stoic  and  with  the  joy  of  the  Neo-Platomst 
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lost  in  his  mystic  dreams — when  it  did  all  this  not  in  a  state  of 
death-in-life  from  emaciation  and  asceticism,  but  in  the  joy  of 
the  fullest  life ;  Stoicism  and  Neo-Platonism  alike  and  all  the 
other  systems  which  depended  on  the  unaided  strength  of  the 
individual  soul  had  to  go  down  before  it. 

And  finally  we  come  to  the  Moral  Systems  of  what  we  may 
call  the  Eeligious  Philosophers — of  the  men  who  in  their 
systems  find  a  place  for  the  activity  or  interference  of  the  old 
Pagan  gods.  Such  were  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Porphyry,  Iamblicus,  Proclus,  and  others.  They  were  all 
primarily  philosophers,  more  or  less  closely  identified  with  the 
reigning  schools.  Seneca  was  almost  a  pure  Stoic,  but  he  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  feeling  that  the  stars  were  of  the 
nature  of  gods  and  must  therefore  play  some  part  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  and  of  human  life — although  exactly 
what  part  lie  was  not  prepared  to  say.  Plutarch,  again,  was 
mainly  a  Platonist ;  Marcus  Aurelius  a  Stoic ;  Iamblicus  and 
Proclus,  Neo-Platonists,  and  so  on.  But  unlike  the  older 
philosophers  who  explained  the  world  on  purely  philosophical 
principles— unlike  Plato  himself,  for  example,  who  explained 
the  world  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  mixture  in  various  proportions 
and  relations  of  such  abstract  essences  as  the  Good,  Ideas, 
Number,  and  Matter;  or  the  Stoics  who  explained  it  as 
resulting  from  abstract  laws  of  Nature  or  Fate — unlike  these 
philosophers  who  if  not  denying  the  existence  of  the  gods,  at 
any  rate  gave  them  no  place  in  their  systems,  the  Religious 
Thinkers  with  whom  we  are  now  dealing  regarded  the  world  as 
constituted  both  of  warp  and  woof,  as  it  were  ;  the  warp  having 
indeed  its  origin  and  explanation  in  natural  and  philosophical 
causes,  but  being  everywhere  in-worked  with  patterns  traced 
by  the  fingers  of  the  gods.  Like  a  hieroglyphic  all  scrawled 
over  with  hidden  and  symbolic  meanings,  it  not  only  had  to 
be  explained  by  natural  laws  and  causes,  but  it  had  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  also.  This  was  the  position  taken  up  by  Plutarch,  who 
compared  the  world  to  a  sun-dial  which  had  not  only  a  natural 
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cause  as  reason  for  its  existence,  but  a  symbolical  one  as 
well,  as  a  mode  of  indicating  time.  God  manifests  Himself, 
lie  declares,  not  only  in  the  natural  world  and  in  the 
conscience  and  heart,  but  by  dreams,  omens,  and  those  trance¬ 
like  states  into  which  the  priestesses  of  Apollo,  for  instance, 
were  thrown  by  the  intoxicating  fumes  of  the  Delphic 
cave.  The  world,  accordingly,  is  to  he  interpreted  not  only 
by  Natural  Science  but  by  the  Science  which  more  especially 
holds  the  key  to  these  secrets, — the  Science  of  Divination. 
Hence  he  regrets  the  decay  of  the  Oracles  which  in  his  time 
had  become  dumb  in  Ms  own  native  land  of  Bceotia,  and  which 
oven  at  Delphi  employed  now  only  one  priestess  instead  of 
three,  and  delivered  responses  in  plain  prose  and  no  longer 
in  verse  as  formerly.  But  there  is  no  more  reason,  he  thinks, 
for  denying  that  the  responses  were  the  result  of  Divine 
inspiration,  merely  because  of  the  bad  verse  or  prose  in  which 
they  were  expressed,  than  for  denying  that  a  man’s  thoughts 
were  the  results  of  a  true  judgment  because  they  were  exprhssedT^ 
in  bad  style.  The  decay  of  the  Oracles  he  thought  was  due, 
not  as  was  generally  believed  to  their  convicted  imposture,  but 
to  some  interference  with  the  subterranean  fumes,  or  perhaps 
to  the  death  of  the  Demon  himself  who  was  the  agent  of  Apollo, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  was  mortal  like  man.  As  for  the 
gods  themselves,  they  were  not  identical  with  the  popular  gods 
of  Paganism  ;  on  the  contrary  the  popular  gods  were  allegorical 
representations  of  them,  or  like  the  rainbow,  broken  and 
refracted  lights  reflected  through  a  semi-barbarous  medium 
from  the  real  gods  who  were  all  pure  and  good.  It  was  only 
the  demons  who  waited  on  the  gods,  and  who  had  sprung  from 
the  unhallowed  union  of  the  lowest  gods  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  who  were  bad,  and  for  whom  Moody  sacrifices  and  obscene 
rites  were  the  natural  modes  of  propitiation.  Prom  the  true 
gods  themselves  men  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and  the  only  service 
they  required  of  man  was  that  of  a  pure  heart  and  an  upright 
life.  But  the  advantage  which  Plutarch  got  from,  thus  uniting 
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Eeligion  with  Philosophy  was  lost  again  from  the  impossibility 
of  moralizing  the  gods  by  any  process  of  explaining  away  or 
allegorizing  their  vices ;  and  the  impossibility  in  consequence 
of  getting  from  them  any  help  or  refreshment  for  the  human 
spirit.  So  that  the  purity  of  heart  and  uprightness  of  life 
which  Plutarch  enjoined  must  rest  at  last  on  the  unsupported 
strength  of  the  individual  soul.  Like  Stoicism  and  Neo- 
Platonism,  therefore,  his  was  a  religion  for  the  strong  and  pure 
not  for  the  weak  and  worldly  souls,  and  like  them  it  had 

to  go  down  before  the  superior  genius  and  attractions  of 

Christianity. 

The  last  of  the  Pagan  Philosophers  whose  moral  systems 
were  more  or  less  intended  to  rival  or  supersede  the  rising  sun 

of  Christianity,  were  the  degenerate  Neo-Platonists,— Porphyry, 
lamblichus,  Proclus,  and  the.  rest.  They  were  the  last 
representatives  of  Philosophy  left  in  the  Gneco-Koman  world 
before  the  final  closing  of  the  Schools  of  Athens  by  Justinian; 
^n'd  it  was  their  disciples  who  persuaded  Julian  to  re-establish 
Paganism  for  a  time  throughout  the  Empire.  But  for  the 
‘f’  understanding  of  their  systems  it  may  be  as  well  to 
reeali  o  the  reader’s  mind  for  a  moment  the  colossal  skeleton 
oi  tfc  world  devised  by  Plato.  In  this  system  all  thino-s  were 
wp.o,  sited  as  being  the  result  of  the  mixing  and  compounds  c 
m  v-.  -ous  combinations  of  four  great  principles,  the  Suprenm 
' :.r  the  Good,  the  System  of  Ideas,  Number,  and  Matter 
;  arreiM.  In  the  system  of  the  Neo-Platonists  on  the 
n  the  world  is  regarded  as  due  net  to  the  mixing  and 
'.‘on../oumung  oi  tm?«e  four  gre-j  t  t„‘,  ,,  «■„,*  fn 

emanation  or  radiation  of  these  principles  iofn  one  anoth.-  - 
the  system  of  Id, as  being  tG,  equation  ^  iiia  Supreme  ‘ 

t0P’  Soui  ^  'b-  YdoriJ  (as  extended  hv 

'S-y55tem  uf  all  4:  I  list  embe'1 1 

at  the  bottom  Hr-*, — common  matrix  i»  •  ’ 
take  bodily  shape,  tangibilityT'aHtr^r^^^A  \  ^  , 

both  these  systems  are  severely  scienti^^SSoL^ ' 
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character,  nevertheless,  at  the  back  of  their  skeleton  figures 
may  be  seen  looming*  in  shadowy  outline  the  forms  of  the 
popular  gods  of  Paganism  ;  and  indeed  it  is  in  the  relations 
winch  these  gods  are  made  to  hold  to  the  purely  philo¬ 
sophical  framework  of  the  systems  of  Platonism,  that  the  key  to 
the  evolution  of  the  later  degenerate  systems  of  Neo-Platonism 


J*. 


is  to  be  found.  With  Plato  himself,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  gods,  although  allowed  a  formal  existence  In  the 
Timams,  were  evidently  regarded  as  pure  myths  which 

had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  earlier 
times.  With  Plotinus  the  chief  of  the  Neo-Platonists, 

they  ■  were  accorded  a  real  existence  it  is  true  as  higher 
embodiments  of  the  Divine  Intelligence  than  man,  but  they 
were  allowed  to  play  no  part  In  his  scheme  of  the  World; 
the  sole  object  of  his  philosophy  being  to  discover  how  to 
climb  up  the  Chain  of  Ideas  by  means  of  Intelligence,  and 
thence  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  Supreme  One  by  ecstatic 
Vision  and  Asceticism.  But  in  the  meantime  Plutarch,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  let  fall  the  idea  that  the  world  was  not  only 

the  result  of  natural  causes  and  principles,  but  was  all 

scrawled  over  as  well  with  characters  written  by  the  fingers 
of  the  gods,  and  surcharged  In  consequence  with  mystic  and 
symbolical  meanings  for  the  instruction  of  men.  This  hint 
of  Plutarch’s  took  root  in  the  minds  of  the  later  and 
degenerate  Neo-Platonists — Porphyry,  lamblichus,  Proclus, 
and  the  rest — who  felt  themselves  justified  accordingly  in 
bringing  the  gods  forward  from  the  background  in  which 
they  had  been  kept  by  Plotinus,  and  giving  them  a  part 
:o  play  in  the  main  action.  To  effect  this  object  they  even 
went  so  far  as  to  lay  sacreligious  hands  on  the  colossal  figure 
which  Plato  himself  had  bequeathed  to  the  world,  and  which 
the  great  elements  of  its  structure  had  remained  unaltered 
since  his  time.  Both  Porphyry  and  lamblichus  it  is  true 
kept  the  head,  the  Supreme  One,  but  lamblichus  cut  away 
the  very  body  of  Plato’s  system,  viz.  his  Chain  of  Ideas, 
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and  replaced  it  by  the  chain  or  hierarchy  of  the  Pagan  gods. 
But  as  the  Supreme  One  still  stood  as  head  above  all  these 
lower  deities,  and  so  was  apt;  to  divert  attention  and  worship 
from  them,  both  Porphyry  and  Iamblichus  declared  that  the 
soul  in  its  ecstatic  vision  could  never  hope  to  reach  the 
Supreme  One,  but  stopped  short  at  these  created  deities. 
The  Supreme  One  having  thus  become  an  empty  figure-head, 
Proclus  took  the  next  step  in  the  work  of  decomposition  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  declared  that  the  Pagan  gods  were 
themselves  the  Absolute,  the  Supreme  Being.  The  colossal 
skeleton-figure  of  Plato’s  philosophy  having  thus  melted  away 
and  been  replaced  by  the  old  gods  of  Paganism,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  relegate  it  to  the  background  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  where  no  longer  ministering  to  the  intellectual  or 
moral  life  of  the  individual  soul  it  at  last  faded  away  altogether. 
And  so  were  left  standing  in  place  of  the  splendid  figure  which 
the  genius  of  Plato  had  given  to  the  world  and  which  had 
weathered  untouched  the  stormy  seas  of  philosophical  specula¬ 
tion  for  a  thousand  years,  the  old  figures  of  the  Pagan  gods  as 
the  last,  word  both  of  Philosophy  and  Religion !  And.  with  them 
came  back  all  the  old  paraphernalia  of  divination,  magic, 
Chilean  sorcery,  and  the  black  arts,  in  the  stead  of  morality 
r  -  and  4^,  as  the  best  means  of  pleasing  the  gods  and  solving 
the  problhji/of  life.  But  Christianity  meanwhile  had  already 
advanced  fir  on  the  road  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  (Con¬ 
stantine  hat  prohibited  all  sacrifices,  and  Constantins  going 
still  farther  had  ordered  all  temples  to  be  closed  on  pain  %)f  ^ 
confiscation  aid  death.  With  the  exception  of  Rome,  Alcx|r  ^ 
andria,  and  Athens,  the  towns  had  become  Christian ;  anc 
^  before  the  death  of  \  alentinus,  Paganism  survived  only  in  the 
"country  districts.  After  the  death  of  Gratlan,  the  title  of 
Pontifex  Maximus  ceased  to  appear  on  the  imperial  coins,  and 
the  statue  and  a*tar  of  Victory  were  removed  from  the  Senate 
House  m  Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  the  Senate  formally 
declared  its  adhesion,  to  Christianity ;  and  -in  Alexandria  the 
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■world-famed  Serapion  was  razed  to  the  ground.  Shortly  after, 
the  gladiatorial  shows  were  abolished ;  Paganism  was  suppressed 
Alexandria ;  the  offering  of  incense  and  libations  was 
punished  by  confiscation  of  goods ;  sacrifices  and  divination  with 
death ;  and  by  the  year  420  A.D.  Paganism  was  extinct  in  the 
Grreco-Roman  world.  And  with  men  like  Origen,  Athanasius, 
and  Augustine  to  replace  the  degenerate  race  of  thinkers  who 
had  degraded  the  noble  philosophy  of  Plato  into  the  mere  body- 
slave  of  an  old,  toothless,  and  decrepit  Paganism, — there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  for  J ustinian  in  529  A.D.  to  shut  the  Schools 
of  Athens  and  bring  to  a  close  the  Ancient  World. 

In  the  succeeding  volumes  I  shall  treat  of  Mahommedanism, 
Mediaeval  Catholicism,  the  Revival  of  Learning,  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  Modern  Metaphysics,  and  Modern  Science,  with  the 
Doctrine  of  Evolution ;  and  shall  bring  the  results  of  our  long 
survey  of  Intellectual  Development  to  bear  on  the  great 
problems  of  to-day  in  Religion,  Philosophy,  Politics,  Political 
Economy,  and  Sociology. 


END  OF  VOLUME  L 
OF 
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PLATONISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 


PART  l 

IF  the  following-  study  of  Platonism  and  Christianity  I  have 
endeavoured  to  compass  a  number  of  ends,  all  of  them  from  one  cause 
or  another  more  or  less  important  and  interesting  at  the  present  time. 
In  the  first  place  I  have  attempted  to  show  how  it  was  that  a  great 
scheme  of  the  World  and  of  Human  Life  like  that  of  Plato— a  scheme 
so  much  more  highly  evolved  and  subtle,  so  superior  intellectually 
speaking  to  the  simple  scheme  of  Christianity — should  nevertheless  have 
been  superseded  and  driven  from  the  field  by  Christianity,  not  only  in 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  which  one  can  in  a  way  understand,  but  in  the 
minds  of  the  cultured  and  enlightened  also.  My  second  endeavour  has 
been  to  meet,  as  far  as  I  may  be  able,  a  want,  which  has  long  been  felt 
in  the  literature  of  Platonism,  by  exhibiting  his  system  in  such  a 
way  that  the  connexion  of  its  different  parts  may  be  more  clearly  seen. 
And  now  that  a  revival  of  interest  in  Plato  seems  to  have  set  in,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  younger  students  of  Plato  could  be 
supplied  at  the  outset  with  a  skeleton  of  his  philosophy  as  a  whole, 
so  that  they  could  bring  the  conception  of  this  whole  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  each  part,  they  would  be  enabled  to  push  their  studies 
into  the  details  of  his  scheme  with  much  greater  facility  and 
advantage.  My  third  object  has  been  to  extract  from  this  study  of 
Platonism  and  Christianity  those  lessons  and  warnings,  those  philo¬ 
sophical  pitfalls  and  fallacies,  which  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  by 
all  those  who  in  this  new  time  would  solve  for  themselves  the  problem 
■-•of  the  world. 

Many  years  ago  when  suffering  from  a  prolonged  period  of  mental 
depression  consequent  on  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  “  Principles 
of  Psychology”  and  on  the  ensuing  conviction  that  however  much  the 
materialism  inculcated  in  his  pages  might  revolt  the  higher  intuitions  of 

H  H  .  ' 
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the  mm  it  was  nevertheless  logically  irrefutable,  I  began  to  cast  about 
me  on  all  hands  for  something  that  might  be  of  use  to  me  in  my  mental 
perplexity.  Orthodox  Religion  I  had  already  discarded,  as  much  per¬ 
haps  from _what  is  called  ‘the  spirit  of  the  time  ’  as  from  any  special 
attention  I  had  given  to  the  subject;  and,  indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise 
any  remnant  of  authority  that  might  yet  have  remained  to  it  from  mv 
early  traditions,  would  have  been  completely  discredited  by  Mr.  Spencer’s 
cachings.  Accordingly,  not  knowing  very  well  where  to  look  for 
assistance,  I  fell  back  on  the  circle  of  literary  influences  that  lay  nearest 

A^e|rTne^  rePutations  of  the  time-and  began  with  men  like 
-liil  and  Ruskm,  who  were  sufficiently  serious  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
somewhere  m  them  I  might  find  a  solution  to  my  difficulties.  But  as 
m  this  I  was  disappointed,  I  next  tried  the  philosophic  poets  and 

Mi\tthew  Arnold’  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  and 
&  lot  but  finding  that  they  gave  for  the  most  part  but  a  plaintive, 
melancholy,  or  pessimistic  echo  and  expression  to  my  own  doubts  and 
perpiexifaes,  instead  of  resolutely  setting  to  work  to  solve  them,  I  was  again 
obhged  to  ton  elsewhere.  Into  Carlyle  and  Emerson  I  had  only  lust 

‘  Sartor  ?  “Sf!pat  at  that  timS  1  could  neither  understand  the 

barter  Eesartus  of  the  one,  nor  the  ‘  Essays  ’  of  the  other,  I  put  them 

aside  as  mystics,  with  the  feeling  that  whatever  truth  they  might  have 
or  men,  that  truth  was  not  conveyed  in  a  way  that  would  reach  and 
convince  me  And  then  it  was  that  I  bethought  me  of  what  ou^ht  to 
have  occurred  to  me  from  the  beginning— that  the  best  chance  of  finding 
Worid  Philosophic  doubts  was  the  study  of  the  great  Thinkers  of  the 
Z  W1  /,  a°' ***»&>?&  access  of  hope  and  determined 

“Vfread  that  assist  me  in  the  solution  of  my 

Sto1  BntITSbrded  f  the  b®ginniD^  and  opened,  I  remember,  with - 
Plato.  But  I  had  not  gone  far  before  a  fresh  crop  of  complications 

mtureefroeX1?S  T®  “  “y.Path’  although  a  somewhat  different 
nature  from  those  through  which  I  had  just  passed.  For  a  long  time  as 

I  have  said,  I  had  flattered  myself  that  I  had  left  Religion  behind  me’  as 
an  useless  and  outworn  garment  with  which  I  had  no  further  concern 
when  to  my  surprise,  here  in  Plato  I  was  suddenly  confronted  by  what 
looked  to  me  as  much  like  a  religion  as  a  philosophy.  Now  Religion  and 

offitJdiW  t  al?yS  regaCded  aS  thiEgS  separate  and  fpart,  as 

<1  e  different  in  nature,  and  as  appealing  to  distinct  faculties<)f  the 

h“eTd;i  y  I,n0wdisfvered  t0  “y  surprise  that  Plato  had  his 
scheme  of  salvation  and  redemption  as  well  as  the  Bible  and  fwliat  T 
...  thought  «(  w.«)  aal  a.  B1Ue 

"di“  rL?“C;  1  '“f7  of  *le  Wor,a  “a  <x  >»■■»»  m. 

lhat  xt  was  not  unnatural  that  I  should  have  imagined 
Philosophy  to  be  something  distinct  and  separate  from  Religion  is  shown 
by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  in  which  philosophers  have  been  accused 
of  sneering  at  the  religions  of  the  vulgar,  while  the  vulgar  in  turn  have 
uniformly  pelted  or  crucified  the  philosophers.  It  is  shown  also  in  that 
discontinuity  of  culture  in  the  various  strata  of  Society  whereby  you  hive 
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■sneli  a  curious  spectacle  as  that  of  Ancient  Koine,  where  the  masses  sunk 

n  religious  superstitions  listened  to  the  mummeries  of  the  augurs  as  if 
they  were  Divine  oracles,  while  these  same  augurs  winked  at  one 
■another  as  they  passed  in  the  streets.  It  was  the  same  in  ancient 
Greece,  where  the  philosophers,  sitting  high  and  apart  in  haughty 
isolation,  looked  down  on  the  religious  multitudes  at  their  feet  as  on 
beings  of  a  lower  order,  while  these  again  in  turn,  to  punish  the 
philosophers  for  their  insolence  and  for  their  temerity  in  denying  or 
satirizing  their  gods,  made  one  or  other  of  them  every  now  and  again 
wander  about  the  world  in  hopeless  exile  or  drain  the  cup  of  hemlock  to 
the  lees.  ^  In  our  own  time  the  case  is  still  worse,  for  there  is  now  as 
wide  an  intellectual  gulf  between  the  religion  of  the  cultured  and  the 
same  religion  when  held  by  the  vulgar,  as  there  formerly  was  between 
the  churches  and  the  philosophers.  For  just  as  for  centuries  after 
Christianity  had  become  the  religion  of  the  Roman  world,  the  people  in 
•country  districts  still  continued  to  worship  the  old  gods  of  the  Pantheon 
•as  if  Christ  and  his  gospel  had  not  yet  appeared ;  so  at  the  present  day 
you  have  the  spectacle  of  Salvationists,  Revivalists,  and  other  orthodox 
believers,^  sitting  on  a  brood  of  spurious  or  doubtful  texts,  and  with  a 
pathetic  sincerity  still  hoping  by  prayer  and  devotion  to  warm  them  into 
life,  long  after  the  leaders  of  their  own  Churches  have  given  them  up  as 
hopeless  ;  still  lifting  up  their  voices  and  lilting  their  hymns  by  the  sea 
long  after  the  guides  whose  fathers  had  brought  them  thither  have 
lifted  anchor  and  sailed  away  in  other  ships  and  to  other  shores.  IXow, 
ihat  m  the  same  community  and  at  the  same  time,  classes  of  men  should 
be  so  sedulously  kept  apart  from  each  other  not  only  in  thought  and 
culture,  but  in  the  veriest  rudiments  of  knowledge  and  criticism ;  that 
they  should  have  to  look  at  each  other  through  prison  windows  athwart 
a  gulf,  across  which  no  word  is  permitted  to  pass ;  so  that  you  have 
whole  populations  of  believers  who  have  never  even  heard  that  there  is 
•any  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  or  that  portion  of  the  gospels  or 
prophecies that  in  the  nineteenth  century  this  should  be  still  possible 
has  always  seemed  to  me,  as  I  have  watched  these  poor  confiding  souls 
looking  up  from  their  texts  in  all  simplicity  and  nothing  doubting,  to  be 
■a  real  tragedy ;  and  I  have  been  tempted  to  ask  in  indignation  who  has 
done  all  this  ;  who  has  connived  at  this  deception,  and  how  long  is  it  to 
continue  ? 

All  this  of  course  was  a  fresh  source  of  perplexity  to  me,  and,  in  my 
then  humour,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  advance  until  I  had  removed  it  out 
of  the  way.  I  have  thought  it  advisable,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  who  are  in  the  same  predicament,  to  endeavour  to  clear  up  this  j 

•confusion  between  Religion  and  Philosophy  by  a  concrete  presentation  ! 

■of  their  essential  differences  as  seen  at  the  outset  of  Western  Civilization  j 

in  Platonism  and  Christianity  respectively ;  and  to  show  why  Platonism  j 

in  spite  of  its  vast  superiority  to  the  Christian  scheme  in  subtlety  and 
refinement,  in  philosophic  and  poetic  insight  and  harmony,  should  have 
been  driven  from  the  field  by  Christianity. 
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“  *7  Mosaie  aceoullt  of  Creation  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Christianity  as  the  basis  of  its  Philosophy  of  the  World  and 
of  Human  Life  we  hare  three  elements  out  of  which  all  the  varied 

tones  ^itLl  G  W°rld  7  C°mp0Sed= three  strill?s  from  whose  mimde  ! 
tones  all  the  harmonies  and  discords  of  human  life  are  produced  These 

three  are  on  the  one  hand  God  and  the  Devil,  and  onTe  other  tSI 

wide  waste  of  uncreated  possibility,  that  empty  void  of  vast  and 

St  be  called  Noth^-  Of  these  three,  God  and  the 
of  INothii  +t°  Wi  Spirlts’  and  Nothing  and  what  afterwards  comes  out. 
one  or  „tf’  th<f  r;!aStlC  ,and  Passive  background  of  Being  on  which 
cel  il6r  °/  tteSe  ^b-contending  powers  plots  his  unhallowed' 

pa-eT6it  ZmrS  °Ut  WS  inSOrUtable  deorees‘  And  as  fr  the  following 
Knism  aL  Christ  ST  t0  *  detailed  °°*P*n*>*  between 

“7h  i,  o»  r,»‘ 

*R” — - 

gap  between  to  keTp  them  there  “da“d.sea’  s«d  Ending  in  the 

feed;  and  then  withdrawn  apL  looks  round  andT  ?  7*  f°“ndation 

in  beantv  clad  *md  4.1’  -7  d  and  smiles  to  see  the  earth 

tree  With  7  +-u  °m  tbe  ground  upspnnging,  fruit,  and  flower  and 
wee.  VV  ith  joy  still  nnconstrained  He  views  h;0 t’  ,  \  T  .  er  and 

and  then  once  more  His  will  goes  forth Td * AT andfinds  *  good  ; 
and  sea  that  gender  them7r7a7n/  and  straightway  from  the  earth 
the  waters  fish,  and  from  the  earth  fn  P0PuIations  teem;  from 

and  last  of  all  from  the  dust  7  :  7  "7  beast.and  "oeping  thing ; 

Himself,  He  moulds  the  form  VllarT  T“tp6  ““‘T®  and  likeness  of 
crown  and  consummation  of  His  hio-h  iriM|  7  Wdh  ®^eetest  joy  as 
bending  o’er  it  breathes  ST  near>  «* 

created,  Man  stands  in  unfallen  o^ri  *  ‘  T  us  fasill°ued,  thus-  . 

pristine  innocence 7d  “med aid  a U Z*  7  ““f*  °f  the  worId  * 
gladness  filled  return  S  S  sfl  nt  hi  ^  ar0Und  with 

peace,  and  harmony,  and  rest  U°"  ed  J0Jr ’  and  breathe  forth 
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than  the  rest,  bitten  by  envious  pride,  turns  recreant;  and  at  the  very 
gates  of  Heaven  and  in  the  face  of  God  Himself,  all  unabashed  sets  up  his 
standard  of  revolt.  Recruited  by  an  impious  crew  of  fallen  Spirits,  he 
boldly  marches  on  the  Eternal  Throne,  but  is  in  the  end  discomfited  and 
put  to  flight ;  after  which  considering  with  himself  how  best  to  spite  and 
■thwart  the  Eternal  in  His  work,  filled  with  his  new  design,  lie  springs 
from  the  threshold  of  Heaven  into  the  dark  abyss  of  Space,  and  sailing 
through  the  empty  night,  threads  his  way  downwards  through  the 
Universe  of  Stars,  until  the  green  and  flower-enbosomed  earth  in  morning 
freshness  opens  on  his  sight.  Over  this,  pausing  awhile  and  looking 
round,  he  then  alights,  and  making  his  way  across  the  glistening  morning 
grass  to  the  threshold  of  Eden,  enters,  and  disguised  in  a  serpent’s  form 
creeps  close  to  the  ear  of  Eve  ;  and  in  an  unguarded  hour  whispers 
treason  to  her  heart.  She  falls,  and  with  her  falls  her  husband ;  and 
both  alike  confounded  in  their  shame  the  Almighty  then  surprising 
drives  from  the  bowers  of  Eden, — their  minds  defiled  and  all  the 
purity  of  their  immortal  spirits  smirched  and  besoiled,— to  roam  the  wide 
world  the  prey  of  death,  and  to  transmit  through  all  the  succeeding  ages 
their  devil-tainted  and  sin-begotten  progeny,  the  fruitful  parents  of 
cruelty  and  crime,  of  vice,  of  misery,  and  of  shame. 

This  is  the  Fall  of  Man  ;  and  in  its  curse  and  bondage  long  continuing, 
the  unhappy  ages  pass  away ;  when  the  Almighty  moved  again  by  eternal 
love  and  the  confounding  of  his  own  decrees,  once  more  descends  to 
earth,  and  taking  on  Himself  the  form  of  Man  again  confronts  the 
Tempter;  not  now  as  then  on  the  high  battlements  of  Heaven,  but  in 
the  invisible  arena  of  the  human  heart;  and  by  walking  sinless  through 
the  sin-spotted -world,  of  human  souls,  and  rising  deathless  from  their 
■djath-doomed  destiny,  He,  in  death  itself  victorious,  returns  a«-ain 
triumphant  to  the  skies.  And  now  that  He  has  gone,  He  leaves  behind 
Him  as  sweet  and  precious  possession  to  all  succeeding  times,  the  deathless 
image  of  Himself  fixed  and  graven  on  the  soul:  an  image  which  by  its 
silent  presence  there,  like  an  altar  crucifix,  breathes  inward  to  the  heart ; 
•shedding  comfort  on  those  who  mourn,  consolation  on  those  who  weep’ 
and  everywhere  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  giving  rest ;  an  image  too 
which  raised  on  high  as  a  battle -standard,  gives  fresh  courage  to  the 
drooping  heart,  fresh  spirit  to  the  despairing,  and  to  which  by  Divine 
•Grace  of  their  own  free  will  turning,  the  sin-oppressed  of  every  land  may 
be  enabled  to  vanquish  inborn  sin,  and  rise  above  themselves  ;  and  thus 
regain  once  more  their  lost  estate— that  blissful  Eden  which  they  knew. 

Such  is  a  rough  pictorial  outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  World  and 
X^dunian  which  Christianity  has  familiarized  us  ;  but  though 

rough  and  general,  it  will  have  served  its  purpose  if  it  have  brought  into 
qlear  prominence  the  two  .important  points,  to  which  before  proceeding 
to  the  parallel  view  of  Plato  I  especially  desire  to  direct  the  reader’s 
attention.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  whole  scheme  is  absolutely 
vi, scientific  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  term;  that  is  to  say,  that  while 
telling  us  what  is  done  at  each  stage  of  the  World-process,  it  nowhere 
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aires  us  any  hint  as  to  how  it  is  done  ;  and  it  is  in  this  how ,  it  must  be 
emembered,_that  all  scientific  explanation  consists ;  not  in  the  absolute- 
links  ^01 ^atmnserutable  to  mortal  men,  but  in  that  relative  how  which 
bnks  together  the  particular  facts  or  processes  in  question  with  others 

Out  nfGNrk«  ’  S°  ?  t0  brillg  them  illt0  the  Same  category  with  them, 
c  , .  0  1'n8’’  Almighty  first  makes  Something;  out  of  this 

Something  other  things ;  and  out  of  these,  others  again,  and  so  on  ;  but 

iinossMe  so  exPlanation  is  given,  and  indeed  it  is 

Zn  tht  k  t,  7  SPe  g’  t0  lmderstand-  But  more  important 

than  this  is  the  second  point  to  which  I  would  draw  attention-the  deep 

and  wide-ranging  mfluence  of  which  will  only  become  manifest  farther 
and  that  is  that  each  particular  scene  in  this  world-drama  is  made 
the  dmect  outcome  and  effect,  not  of  what  are  called  scientific  causes,  as 

A01?’  .Tvaffimty  attraotion’  repulsion  and  the  rest,  nor  yet  of 
metaphysical  abstractions,  as  spirits,  essences,  or  vital  principles  but  of 
rea  personal  beings,  God  and  the  Devil  respertively-beZ  th 

fi  instance  at  least  have  bodily  form,  and  like  ourselves  are  endued 
with  passion  sentiment,  and  will,  to  be  moved  by  supplication  or  prayer 
by  love  or  hate,  by  jealousy  or  revenge.  That  is  to  say  these  ivorld 
of  whvf  aTe  repf Sented  as  beinS  the  effects  of  the  only  kind  of  cause 
kLd  t  Wf  °an  \a^  any  immediate  knowledge  or  experience,  the  onl> 
pernJrtwal  15  entirely  1UUUal1  aM  reaKzable’  viz.,  that  of 

losonhv  of  thp  WUS1  ithen  tbese  tW0  conceptioBS  of  the  Christian  Phi 
losopliy  of  the  World,  viz.,  its  unscientific  character  and  its  makino-  the 

of°the  tZT  “d  rfSUlfc  °f  the  iutervention  at  each  stage  and  point 
„  ,  *  6SS  0  Persoual  wills,  we  may  now  turn  to  Plato,  when  it  will  a+ 

“  S“:*cr ‘.r  f  sp“ukav»  ”id  *“ 

concent  of  th^  M  ^Cha"ge  a“d  “terco«rse  of  nations  the  crude 
nceptions  of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony  have  been  gradually  replaced  bv  ■, 
much  more  subtle  and  complex,  more  highly  evoked  and 

bSth  anSrt~C°nrZnS7WCh  “  their  combination  at  once  of 
Forin  Zo  of  «  reaCh  T  flwera«e  aud  consummation  in  Plato 

elementrr  strfngs  with  -***»  -  C; 

cords  of  the  world— d^^k+iSt*TTt1*yiPr°<!llCeS  aU  tbe  harmonies  and  dis- 
least  four  singularly  complex  and  ’refildlneTl'Sfof' " hM  W-  -f 

-  a11  th* 
True,  but  of  the  Beautiful  •  not  onlvofVeP  +  t  ;  not  0nl^  of  the: 
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from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  free  from  all  that  is  subject  to  mutation  and 
decay,  to  time  and  chaoge,  to  passion,  discord,  and  death.  But  to  give  it 
a  link  of  connexion  ■with  the  second  great  factor,  viz.,  the  Chain  and 
System  of  Ideas ,  Plato  is  obliged  to  figure  it  not  only  as  an  Emperor 
sitting  high  aloof,  from  ■whom  all  the  other  elements  take  their  initiative 
and  word  of  command,  falling  into  line  and  order  with  each  other  to  form 
the  world ;  but  also  like  a  Constitutional  King  at  the  head  of  his  Court, 
as  the  first  and  highest  link  in  that  hierarchy  of  Ideas  which  lead  up  to  it 
and  which  partake  of  its  essence,  as  being  of  like  nature  with  itself. 

What  then  is  this  chain  or  system  of  Ideas  which  is  the  second  great 
element  with  which  Plato  works,  and  from  which  he  constructs  the  World. 

It  is  a  chain  or  hierarchy  each  link  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
essence  of  one  or  other  of  the  endless  species  of  created  things — 
essence  of  man,  of  horse,  of  dog,  of  the  oak,  the  olive,  or  the  rose — it 
corresponds  in  a  word  to  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  inner 
nature  of  a  thing,  of  a  man,  a  horse,  a  dog,  or  the  idea  of  a  thing,  as  of  a 
bed  or  a  table,  and  not  of  the  visible  form  in  which  it  is  embodied ;  to  that 
which  can  neither  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  nor  seen  by  the  bodily  eye 
nor  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  but  can  only  be  apprehended  by  abstract 
thought  ;  that  essence  in  a  word  of  which  all  visible  bodily  form, 
all  imagined  ideal  form,  is  but  the  expression  and  manifestation.  Before 
Time  began,  these  Ideas  lay  like  the  Good  in  the  still  Eternity  as 
invisible  uncreated  essences — formless,  colourless,  incorporeal,  intangible, 
indivisible — having  neither  parts  nor  magnitude,  and  like  a  ring  of  hoops 
one  within  the  other,  quite  independent  of  each  other,  yet  so  related  that 
each  wider  ring  partakes  of  the  nature  of  all  within  it ;  so  that 
when  Time  begins,  and  they  are  separately  drawn  out  into  a  figure  like  a 
hoop  skirt  or  crinoline,  you  would  have  the  smallest  and  topmost  hoop 
representing  the  Good  itself,  and  each  lower  and  wider  one  partaking  in 
the  nature  of  all  those  above  it,  but  with  something  added  that  is  special 
and  peculiar  to  itself,  until  the  one  lowest  and  widest  would  contain  the 
essences  of  all  those  above  it,  and  be  itself  the  most  complex  and  highly 
differentiated  of  them  all.  This  system  of  Ideas  indeed  may  be 
compared  to  an  inverted  zoological  tree ;  with  the  root  at  the  top 
corresponding  to  the  Good,  the  next  lower  division  corresponding 
to  and  containing  within  itself  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  ;  the  next  again  containing  the  Classes  into 
which  each  of  these  sub -kingdoms  is  split  ;  the  next  the  Orders  into 
which  each  class  is  broken  up;  then  the  Families  of  each  order,  and  the 
Species  of  each  family ;  until  you  come  down  at  last  to  the  individuals 
themselves  of  which  these  species  are  composed  ;  the  only  difference 
between  this  zoological  tree  and  Plato’s  chain  of  Ideas  being  that  while 
the  zoological  divisions  are  founded  on  physical  resemblances  of  form 
and  structure,  the  Ideas  are  the  inner  natives  of  which  these  forms  arc 
the  mere  embodiment ;  or  say  rather,  they  are  the  complex  internal 
unities  of  which  in  the  fox,  for  example,  cunning  would  be  the  most 
prominent  characteristic ;  or  in  the  lion,  boldness ;  and  of  which  e\ery 
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detail  of  bodily  form  and  structure  is  either  the  instrument  or  the 
expression.  But  these  Ideas  of  Plato  are  not  limited  to’  merely 
mtellcetual  categories,  but  like  the  Good  stretch  athwart  the  entire  ran  4 
oi  the  faculties ;  so  that  you  have  a  parallel  hierarchy  in  the  moral  and 
{esthetic  order,  each  quality. partaking  in  the  nature  of  those  above  it 
as  for  example  self-reliance  of  courage,  and  courage  of  justice  and  all 
o,  ,he  lk,  Good.  An„  le„  it  „  “d,‘" 

that  these  Ideas,  like  the  relation  of  species  before  Darwin,  although 
arranged  m  an  orderly  logical  chain,  each  partaking  in  the  nature  of 
hose  above  it,  are  nevertheless  quite  independent  of  each  other  and 
have  none  of  that  organic  or  vital  connexion  by  which  from  one  you  can 
by  a  process  of  thought  generate  the  next,  and  from  this  the  next  ao-ain 
and  so  on.  To  do  this  indeed  is  the  aim  of  all  speculation,  and"  the 
successive  approximations  made  towards  it  in  the  field  of  cognition 
constitute  the  history  of  Philosophy  from  Plato  to  Hegel  and  Herbert 

his^rtm^fTr^^t^1^  Pkt°  W°rkS  k  Nlnnier’  ^ich  differs  from 
s  system  of  Ideas  m  this— that  whereas  the  Ideas  are  the  very  essence 

and  soul  of  things  their  innermost  invisible  nature  which  can  be 
perceived  only  by  abstract  thought,  Number  deals  with  their  external 
,  V‘S)r  6  fg"re=  n0t  as  lt;  ,s  actually  seen  in  any  particular  thing  (for 
^mdmd^  objects*  mixedwith  a  P°rtion  of  tlie  fourth  element-the 
formless-which  offers  resistance  to  its  perfection),  but  rather  in  the 
uleal  figure  or  type  of  that  thing,  in  the  perfect  form  of  round  or  square 
With  which  Mathematics  deals,  the  perfect  form  of  man  or  horse  which  it 

T  °f  ^t’  ?S  °f  the  sculPtor< t0  discern.  Now  these  Numbers 
e  sys  em  of  Ideas  and  the  Good  of  which  they  are  the  visible 

cover^rot'  7  IT7  *7™  °f  and  “■  fetched  so  as  to 

\  oa  7  &ure  and  toim,  but  all  that  concerns  magnitude 
number,  position,  parts,  distance,  and.t.he  like.  Like  Ideas  2nd  the 
G  od,  too,  they  lay  through  all  Eternity  in  a  sphere  of  their  own,  until 
they  were  aroused  by  their  Lord  and  Emperor  the  Good,  and  bidden  to 

r>v :ri«a  “le  pia“  -  ti”»- » «» ?s„“ 

The  fourth  and  last  element  of  Plato  is  what  he  calls  the  0r  the 

Formless,  the  Illimitable,  the  Indefinite,  the  womb  and  matrix  of  all  that 
1SJ1Slb  e  and  tangihle  or,  in  a  word,  of.  Matter.  This,  too  l£  the 

°n£.ssk!'.;  i?od'  s“tar-  •****•  ■**«* 

e  ire  breadth  of  that  aspect  of  Me  with  which  it  is  spiritually  if 
not  scientifically,  identified, -and  includes  on  its  ph/sicT ?£ trh 
poetically  and  spiritually  similar  (but  scientifically  very  different)  con 
eeptions  as  the  blank  field  of  extension  or  Space  on  the  one  hand  and  the' 

SSMft  1  ’t,m  ‘f  <*-»  •» “1 UM.  Mo"  “  “ 

a  duu  ceasing  to  be  ;  the  raw  material  in  a  worrl  nf  n  * 

oTiLfn?  C7a0tliC’  multitudinous  and  formless,  extended  and  divisible3 
On  its  moral  side  agam  xt  covers  such  various  shades  of  meaning  as 
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vague  sensation,  vague  pleasure  and  pain  without  thought,  vague 
emotion  without  object  of  love  or  hate,  blind  energy  of  will  without 
direction  or  goal ;  it  is  the  basis  and  raw  material  of  Evil,  of  ugliness,  of 
stupidity,  of  deformity,  of  necessity  ;  in  the  same  way  as  Number  is  the 
basis  of  the  outward  harmony  and  beauty  of  things,  the  Ideas  of  their 
inner  harmony  and  beauty,  and  the  Good  itself  of  all  that  is  Beautiful, 
and  Just,  and  True. 

Now  from  these  four  leading  elements,  pigments,  or  strings,  or  by 
whatever  metaphor  we  choose  to  designate  them — the  Good,  the 
Ideas,  Number,  and  the  airapov  or  Formless — it  is  easy  to  see  how, 
according  to  Plato,  the  physical  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  World 
and  Human  Life  are  compounded,  their  harmonies  and  discords  evoked, 
their  beauties  and  deformities  bleuded ;  and  still  more  easy  when  we 
come  to  consider  what  World  it  was  which  these  elements  by  their  union 
and  admixture  were  deemed  adequate  to  explain.  It  was  not  the  world 
to  which  the  long  intervening  years  have  brought  us  at  the  present  day  — 
with  its  scientific  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Psychology, 
and  the  rest — but  a  world  in  which  the  Earth  as  in  the  old  Ptolemaic 
Astronomy  was  still  believed  to  be  the  fixed  centre  of  the  Universe, 
with  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars  revolving  around  it ;  a  world  in 
which  (except  perhaps  among  the  Jews,  owing  to  their  early  Mono¬ 
theism)  these  planets  and  stars  were  believed  to  be  created  Gods,  either 
Angels  or  Demons,  who  shed  their  baleful  or  beneficent  influence  like  a 
Fate  over  the  whole  course  of  human  life.  It  was  a  world  in  which  the 
Sciences,  except  Mathematics,  were  in  their  infancy ;  in  which  Physics 
and  Chemistry  had  practically  no  existence ;  and  in  which  scientific 
PI  ysiology  and  Psychology  as  we  know  them  were  still  unborn.  It  was 
;a  world  in  which  mind  and  thought  and  feeling,  instead  of  being 
indissolubly  associated  in  Time  with  a  brain  and  nervous  system,  were 
regarded  as  being  separate  and  independent  existences,  entirely  distinct 
and  apart  from  them.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  soul,  as  the  will,  the 
passions,  the  appetites  and  desires  were  known  as  *  animal  spirits,1  and 
were  believed  to  be  made  up  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  blood  mixed  with 
.ether  to  give  it  lightness  and  vivacity,  and  so  were  figured  as  occupying 
space,  and  having  extension,  like  other  material  things.  It  was  this 
world  then — a  world  to  modern  eyes  practically  as  simple  as  the  world 
of  Genesis — which  Plato  had  to  explain  by  the  union  and  admixture  of 
his  four  primary  elements,  the  Good,  Ideas,  Number,  and  the  r/7 Tftotiv 
or  Formless ; — all  of  which,  existing  apart  as  they  did  from  all  Eternity, 
were  now  called  on  by  the  Good  to  come  together  and  form  the  world  of 
Time. 

Before  however  we  can  fully  see  the  deep  inner  harmonies  of  Plato’s 
great  Scheme  of  the  World  and  of  Human  Life,  we  must  take  it  to 
pieces  and  reconstruct  it  in  terms  of  modern  thought;  and  to  do  this  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  clearly  seize  his  peculiar  point  of  view ;  a 
point  of  view  indeed  so  peculiar  that  to  it  all  the  troubles  and  per¬ 
plexities  of  his  commentators  are  mainly  due.  We  arc  so  accustomed 
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onrse^es  to  think  of  God  as  a  pure  Spirit,  that  in  spite  of  the  Mosaic- 
account  of  Ins  walking  m  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  of 
appearing  to  Moses  on  the  Mount,  we  can  scarcely  realize  that  until 
long  after  Plato’s  time,  indeed  until  Christianity  had  paired  t  o 
conceptions  of  God  of  most  of  their  grossness!  the  gods&  of  I  t 
na  ions  and  peoples  were  believed  to  exist  in  the  form  of  Man  eft 

n?th  ITT  '"n  o  ^  Bul1  °f  tbe  E^tians,  the  Sun  of  the  £ 
and  the  Stocks  and  Stones  of  the  Fetish  worshippers  of  Africa  mu  hi 

East,  they  were  embodied  in  still  lower  forms  They  were  hi  t!  d 
anthropomorphic,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  constructed  in  the  ima  -e  Zt 
configuration  of  man  ;  and  in  precise  proportion  to  the  <n-ossnes  of  toe 

ISZ  l  TJTe  *™**™*>  ™  emphasis  lakTon  to  - 

Sds  The  TT’  tbe+,Stature’  senses>  appetites  and  passions  of  their 
gods.  The  gods  of  the  savages  for  example  were  and  still  are  i  s 

moreeS,n60frry  ‘°  gTeat  °hiefs’  bU®er,  braver,  W  ' 

more  powerful,  or  more  revengeful  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe  •  and  theil 

chfefs  td  food6  ap?®aSef  ’  and  their  Sood  will  secured,  like  thlt  of  living 

SSI’S""*,  *■  T'* «— >«*-»  «  -  JZtfSmLSl 

«se « :» «r  ”,“ed  to  <■’  ““»“«•>  ?r,  z 

p«ei,;  J«  »*  ««« 

standpoint  of  Man.  But  witli  Phtn  nP  +1  *  *  a&e  an<^  ^rom  the 
on  that  If  God  (t  ie  lit  1 Z  °n  the  ”ature  of  Ma»-  bul 

point  of  view  of  Ti  netnft  l  aild  seoiaS  things  not  from  the. 

Eternity,’  he  feels  S  h  tlt  n  T  Spm°Za  WOuId  cal1  ‘the  form  of 
essences  of  all  forms,  and  all  form!  J^mclade  Wlthin  Himself  all 
all  things  shall  live,  move  and  “S. . of  ^  creatoes,  so  that  in  Him, 
give  Him  the  shape  of  I  tor-  1611  bem?’  would  be  absurd  to- 
earth,  even  although  that  creatu^1  ^  CrfT1ling’  botween  heaven  and.  y 
created  things,  ft  tie  ortns  td  t  ‘°  be  the  hi«hest  »f  ' 

make  up  his  physical  frame— his  eyes  fos  nott  'f  b°dy  wllicb 

are  not  of  this  or  that  shine  on  fr  ?  ’  ^  n°oe’  bls  hands,  his  feet,  etc. — 

from  any  abstract  beauty  thej  inayXnt  T  Z™  °'™  aCC0Unt>  or 
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but  because  man  has  an  environment  outside  of  himself,  on  his  nice 
adaptation  to  which  his  very  existence  from  moment  to  moment  depends ; 
and  because  these  organs  are  precisely  the  forms  that  are  best  adapted  to 
that  environment ; — legs  and  feet  to  carry  him  from  place  to  place  ;  nose 
and  eyes  and  ears  and  hands  to  enable  him  to  analyse,  examine,  and  test 
the  qualities  of  things  about  him,  and  to  appropriate  them  or  put  them 
away  from  him  according  as  he  finds  them  beneficial  or  injurious  ;  voice- 
'and  tongue  and  expression  to  enable  him  to  unite  with  his  fellow-men  in 
mutual  sympathy  and  labour,  or  to  protest  against  and  defy  these  same 
fellow-men  in  their  unscrupulousness,  injustice,  or  oppression.  Indeed, 
were  there  no  environment  outside  of  man,  or  were  that  environment  as 
in  the  case  of  the  fish  or  bird  different  from  what  it  is,  he  would  either' 
have  none  of  these  organs  at  all,  or  they  would  be  entirely  different 
in  shape  and  form  from  what  they  are.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  case, 
Plato  thinks,  with  the  Deity.  Being  by  the  hypothesis  co- extensive  with 
the  Universe  and  with  the  uttermost  extremities  of  Space,  He  can  have 
no  environment  outside  of  Himself,  and  can  have  no  need,  therefore,  of 
eyes,  or  mouth,  or  nose,  or  hands,  or  any  other  organ ;  and  as  He  fills 
all  Space,  and  can,  therefore,  neither  move  forward  nor  backward, 
upwards  or  downwards,  or  from  side  to  side,  He  can  have  no  need  of  feet 
or  legs  to  carry  Him  about.  It  would  be  as  absurd,  therefore,  Plato  thinks,, 
to  give  him  the  form  of  man,  as  it  would  that  of  bull,  or  goat,  or  crocodile. 
What  form  of  body  then,  the  reader  asks,  would  Plato  give  the  Deity, 
if  He  must  have  a  body  and  is  to  have  life  and  motion  ?  Nothing  simpler 
says  Plato,  for  embracing  as  He  does  and  containing  within  Himself  the 
essences  of  all  created  things,  and,  of  necessity  therefore,  the  forms  of 
these  essences,  we  should  know  beforehand  that  His  bodily  form  would 
be  that  most  perfect  of  all  forms,  the  fomi  \yhich  contains  all  other 
forms  within  itself,  viz.,  the  spherical,  and  that  His  movement,  all 
other  movement  being  impossible,  must  be  that  most  beautiful  and 
comprehensive  of  all  movements,  viz.  the  circular,  or  movement  on 
Himself. 

And  how  are  the  parts  of  His  body  disposed  in  relation  to  each  other?’ 
As  His  body  has  to  be  eternal  and  beyond  the  reach  of  decay,  it  cannot 
be  like  the  bodies  of  man  and  other  animals,  a  mere  composite  of  fire  and 
air  and  earth  and  water  all  mixed  together,  and  by  their  incessant 
movements  and  fluctuations  running  into  each  other  and  destroying  each 
other,  and  so  dooming  the  creature  to  dissolution ;  but  each  element 
must  be  kept  apart  in  its  own  sphere,  so  that  the  whole,  like  the  layers, 
of  brick  and  mortar,  earth  and  concrete,  in  a  well-ordered  building, 
may  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  time  and  change,  of  dissolution 
and  decay. 

But  what  about  the  soul,  and  where  ought  its  seat  to  be  in  the  body 
of  the  Deity?  Nowhere,  says  Plato,  but  on  the  contrary  the  body  ought 
to  have  its  seat  in  the  soul.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  illusions  that  result 
from  our  taking  our  stand  on  Man  and  not  on  the  Deity,  that  because- 
the  soul  in  ourselves  is  supposed  to  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  body,. 
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and  therefore  shares  in  a  way  the  fortunes  of  the  body,  we  imagine  that 
it  is  the  same  with  the  soul  of  the  Deity.  Plato  on  the  “contrary 
conceives  it  to  be  just  the  reverse.  For  as  the  soul  of  the  Deity  must 
exist  before  the  body  which  it  rules,  and  which  is  only  an  afterthought 
and  appendage,  as  it  were,  by  which  it  manifests  its  existence  thus 
making  visible  the  Deity  to  His  creatures,  it  is  evident  that  instead  of 
existing  m  some  corner  or  other  of  His  body,  it  on  the  contrarv  oimht  1 1 
pervade  the  body  from  centre  to  circumference,  and  £ 

it  like  an  atmosphere  with  its  own  life-giving  spirit 
But  as  knowledge  pertains  to  the  soul  of  the  Deity,  and  not  to  His 

nid^s^urthei  *  *°  ^  b°dy  and  enclose  **  a11  round- 

nnd  as  further,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  can  have  no  organs  like  the 

senses  of  sight,  touch,  smell,  and  hearing  which  by  their" contact  with 

the  reiT^T^r6  T™*  °f  knowledSe  f°r  human  souls-how  them 
e  reader  asks  almost  m  despair,  can  the  soul  of  the  Deity  attain  to  that 

demaideedaof 1|feJ  ku0wledSe  a»d  wisdom  which  by  the  hypothesis  is 
demanded  of  it  i  Nothing  simpler,  says  Plato;  for  all  you  have  to  do  is 

coremafnd6that  the6™?  S°lV°  Consisfc  of  two  envelopes  and  a  central 

core,  and  that  the  outermost  of  these  envelopes  which  occunio* 

circumference  should  contain  within  itself  those*  nW 

f  d  o£  tJlm=s  wluch  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  ind 

oi  ever  ;  that  the  inner  envelope  should  represent  the  infinite  variety  of 

eXUblt  aUd  espreSS  these  Principles  in  time -pictures7  or 

shMldh^i6  Vam  10118  o£  a  musical  ^eme;  while  the  centre  or  core 
should  be  the  womb  or  matrix  in  which  these  essences  and  ideal  forms 
become  manifest  and  visMe  to  the  senses,  for’ ever  coming  £?  bell 
and  for  ever  passing  away  ;  and  if  further,  you  make  the  «  l  ! 
envelope,  .that  which  represents  eternal  sameness,  revolve  in  oneway 
and  the  nine!- one  representing  the  eternal  differences  in  their  time’  ' 
petures  or  symbols,  revolve  in  the  opposite,  white  the  core  or  c^Ste 

Pltto  thTt?Peai  aUCl  paS8  aTOy  remains  fised-is  it  not  evident  asks 
irlato,  that  a  soul  composed  of  these  diffprnnf  ^1.,  1*1  ’ 

another  in  their  opposite  courses  like  T  ■ 

each  every  other  with,  as  it  were,  the  spiritual  eyes  should  Dd,toueI* 
contain  within  itself  all  wisdom,  all  knowledge,  all  insiS  Tnd  7T 
■  glorify  and  enjoy  this  Deity,  you  were  to  stre^  ri,0  d  w  '  .  A“d  lt  to 
.vith  children  native  and 

envelope  with  offspring  who  should  carrv  n  ’  * ie  outermo 

«»■  *  u — itj 

and  joy;  and  the  inner  envelope  with  offsDrino-whn  „i  f.  al  harm°ny 
the  opposite  direction,  carrying on  ifiX  tSfden  T meet  these  in 
representations  in  which  those  °  +  *7  d  time-symbols  and 

and  if  in  the  core  Sf"  Ti"**”  > 

symbols  in  the  form  of  beast  and  h,vd  i  1  d.  8  and  their  time- 
himself,  were  to  take  shape  and  visibility  Vn  ““ 

decay,  ever  coming  into  beino  and  „„  •  °  ,  ut  of  change  and 

*  rk“- ** 
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hypothesis  He  was  to  contain  within  Himself  all  essences  of  all  forms,  all 
laws  of  all  phenomena,  all  principles  of  all  facts,  all  mind  of  all  intelli¬ 
gence,  all  species  of  all  things ;  and  if  besides  He  was  to  be  rendered 
visible  to  His  children  who  should  live,  move,  and  have  their  being 
in  Him  ? 

But  has  such  a  Deity  any  existence  in  fact,  asks  the  astonished  reader  ? 
Yes,  says  Plato,  the  visible  Universe  is  that  Deity  5  and  indeed  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  astronomical  conceptions  of  the  time,  it  corresponds  to  it  point 
to  point.  For  look  yon  on  a  starry  night  at  the  wide  concave  of  Heaven, 
and  see  how  perfect  is  its  sphere  as  it  tarns  for  ever  on  itself,  built  and 
lined  from  earth  to  sky  in  alternating  expanse  of  earth  and  air  and  fire,, 
moving  freely  on  themselves,  but  so  yoked  and  harnessed  to  their 
appointed  spheres  that  they  keep  for  ever  their  eternal  round  unwearied, 
secure  against  the  inroads  of  mutation  and  decay.  Then  look  again  and 
see  how  thick  its  outmost  rim  of  fire  is  strewn  with  stars — a  race  of 
heavenly  Gods  indeed,  immortal  as  their  Sire,  within  whose  ample  bosom 
as,  unborn  of  Time,  with  noiseless  foot  He  in  eternal  sameness  moves, 
they  are  borne  around;  still  turning  inwards  on  themselves  in  virgin 
purity,  as  in  joy  and  contemplation  lost,  they  see  the  eternal  form  of 
Beauty  as  she  is.  Then  note  again  how  on  the  inner  border  of  this  fiery 
sphere  the  wandering  planets  with  unequal  pace  meet  and  traverse  the- 
outer  stars  by  whom  they  are  controlled ;  and  with  sun  and  moon  among 
them  to  light  up  the  world  and  mark  out  the  months  and  years  for  mortal 
souls,  make  of  Time  itself  which  they  create  and  carry  on,  the  moving 
image  of  Eternity.  And  then  again  within  this  inner  rim  of  fire  behold 
twixt  us  and  it  the  vacant  realm  of  air,  and  nearer  still  the  waters  of  the- 
clouds  above,  and  last  of  all,  as  inner  core,  the  Earth  itself  on  which  we 
move,  fixed  and  rooted  in  eternal  rest.  But  on  this  Earth  how  great  a 
change !  For  on  its  surface  mark  how  earth  and  air  and  sea  and  fire  (in 
their  masses,  elsewhere  kept  apart,)  meet  and  mingle  in  perpetual  flux  as 
if  the  very  genius  of  vicissitude  bore  rule,  and  as  wind  and  frost,  fire  and 
flood,  scorch  and  quench  and  wither ;  so  that  not  man  alone  but  the' 
birds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things  embarked  and  floated  on  its  ever- 
moving  tides  are  seen  hastening  through  Nature  to  decay ;  and  not 
eternal  Beauty  only  and  the  eternal  laws  of  Truth  and  Right,  but  the- 
Ideal  Forms  in  which  they  seek  to  clothe  themselves  in  Time,  have  to  be 
snatched  from  these  fleeting  shadows  as  they  pass,  or  smelted  from  the 
soulless  dross  in  which  they  lie,  like  veins  of  finest  gold,  through  long 
years  of  patient  human  toil. 

Such  is  the  Universe  as  seen  by  the  eye  of  Plato  and,  in  a  general 
way,  by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  it  not  clear,  he  asks,  that  corre¬ 
sponding  as  it  does  point  to  point  to  what  we  should  expect  the  Deity 
to  be  when  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  Godlike  in  man 
and  not  from  what  is  merely  human,  from  the  standpoint  of  Eternity 
and  not  of  Time,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Creator  and  not  of  the- 
creature  ;  is  it  not  clear  that  this  Universe  is  and  must  be  the  one  and 
only  God? 
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,r  , ,  17  .  °PdC~  stiewn  with  gross  masses  of  mere  inoro-m^ 

should  h.  6  StarS.alld  Planets  sud  suns  and  earth— that  this  Universe 

2“od^™An°d  eve  "r““C  *  ’“**"■  “»”d  «,.»g, 

Hato  spealtinv'of  the  D.h  “S™  “,0™d*“*  Perh»P8  »  it  when  we  hear 

as  h.ta£  525  EE  tlT  r’mi  1  “l  «  *” 

pervades  and  unites  organ,  „d  ,™  °£“X  o”  (LTuntoto 

iLrrs"-  *«»“”. » ta-Ci's 

Deity  being  Himself  created  in  this  te  p,®  pe.0p  ed-  A'ld  88  f°r  the 

the  soul  o&f  the  Deity  CS  l  *  “  “0t  be  «  *«o  with 
Ideas,  Number  or  Form  anV  tt  ’  ™  bave  Seen-  the  <*ain  of 

■Change  would,  if  iaotbrou<4iif  to^etlmr^bv^so  Motion  °r 

primordial  and  independent  eleme!^  o/  ■  f  °  Cai,Se’  He  as 
isolation,  separate  and  apart  to  all  eternity  * To  Sff  m  or%inal 

the  Good  which,  as  we  shall  T  !u  ’  S  evldent  to  him  th at 
them  that  they  shall  be^alivino-  ®m.  Esther  and  so  disposes 

one  and  only  Creator  J  wV'n??  °r  God>  mBSt  be 

compounded,  must  be  Himself  created  617  ^  f°med’  mixed>  a“d 

ofS  r a« »«>®  »<•  po»t 

scheme  of  the  World  it  is  necessnrv  U  ^  Profundity  of  Plato’s  great 
on  Human  Life  and  liis  ‘scheme  of  safvation5’’  passil1^ to  Ws  views 

as  to  how  this  great  Deity— the  Universe— is  c°omIan’  *,°  ff  afew  words 
the  four  original  elements  with  which  he  i  mP0Unded  by  hm  out  of 
of  Ideas,  Number,  and  the^W^  e  ^  tbe  Good> tie  ^tem 

so.-  thee  °«i.T£:«:z:£7X  “4  ^ 

to  be  separate  independent  existences that  hid"  t  ’  °°“C?lvedby 
all  eternity,  and  would  indeed  have  cottin  ed  to  r  “♦  ?  r6p°Se  from 

it  not  been  that  the  Good-the  only  one  of  the  f  +,°  etemity’  bad 
power  and  initiative — bein<r  free  from  e„  *  tbe  ,folf . that  llas  executive 
should  as  far  as  possible  resemble  pr  desmng  that  everything 

forth  from  their  repose  and  allow  the  ?  f ’  mduced  the  rest  to  come 
and  soul  so  as  to  form  a  Deity  or  TT  •  mSelve®  to  u“ited  into  a  body  _ 
tangible  to  the  offspring  ^  °  t  ^  be  visible 

fest  question  we  have  to  ask  is  how  does  He  ^  t0  eTy  it-  And  tbe 
™v„,  „  Drtfy  on,  to,  ongini  ElV 
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■this  way:  He  first  takes  the  chain  and  system  of  Ideas,  or  the  Eternal 
principles,  laws,  and  essences  of  things,  and  mixes  them  with  the 
■on  that  side  of  it  which  represents  indefinite  motion  or  change,  and  so 
by  setting  Ideas  on  the  wings  of  motion,  forms  what  we  call  a  continued 
consciousness.  He  then  takes  the  same  element  0f  the  dW/w  but  on 
that  side  of  it  which  represents  vague  and  indefinite  extension,  and  mixes 
it  with  Number  or  that  system  and  gradation  of  ideal  forms  in  which 
these  Ideas  are  afterwards  to  take  visible  shape  (as  when  the  Idea  of 
cunning,  for  example,  is  represented  in  the  extended  but  ideal  figure  of 
a  fox),  and  by  again  mixing  these  two  separate  mixtures  he  gets  a  spirit 
or  soul  that  has  both  movement  and  extension  although  invisible,  a  soul 
that  shaU  be  made  up  equally  of  eternal  Ideas  always  the  same,  their 
udeal  Time  figures,  symbols,  or  appearances,  and  the  gmi,m  or  blank 
principle  of  motion  and  change  which  is  to  give  them  life  and  movement. 
This  Universal  feoul  accordingly,  which  although  invisible  has  extension, 
is  then  spread  out  by  the  Good  or  Creator  into  a  great  globe  or  sphere 
and  is  so  arranged  that  although  each  and  every  part  of  it  shall  be  made 
up  of  Ideas,  Number,  and  the  *r„po„  these  elements  shall  be  more 
heaped  up  and  concentrated  in  one  part  of  the  sphere  than  in  another. 
As  for  the  eternal  Ideas  they  are  to  be  concentrated  on  the  outermost 
rim  and  circumference  and  as  we  should  expect,  this  part  of  the 
circumference  is  made  all  of  a  piece,  undivided,  and  moving  in  one 
direction  in  a  perfect  circle  on  the  principle  of  eternal  sameness,  but 
with  just  sufficient  Number  and  to  give  it  movement,  and  that 

movement  in  the  definite  form  of  a  circle.  The  inner  portion  of  this  rim 
and  circumference  again  is  dedicated  to  the  pure  element  of  Number  to 
those  purely  ideal  forms  and  figures,  in  a  word,  which  unlike  the  IdeL 
have  extension,  and  occupy  space,  and  accordingly  move  in  the 
exactly  opposite  direction,  on  the  principle  of  difference  This 
part  of  the  soul  is  divided  by  Plato  into  different  minor  circles 
moving  m  different  periods  and  at  different  distances  apart,  but  so 
arranged  that  like  the  gradations  of  form  in  the  different  allied  species 
of  animals,  the  intervals  between  them  shall,  like  a  number  of  musical 
strings  struck  in  unison  give  out  a  complete  and  Divine  orchestration 
.and  harmony  As  for  the  core  or  central  part  of  this  Universal  Soul,  it 
is  set  apart  for  the  <*«/«»,  or  principle  of  incessant  fluctuation  and 
•change,  as  on  our  own  Earth  ;  but  with  sufficient  Ideas  and  Number 
mixed  with  it  to  ensure  that  m  the  end,  out  of  it  order  will  be  educed 

So  far,  however,  this  Universal  Soul  is  invisible  and  intangible  To 
give  it  visibility  and  tangibility  therefore,  so  that  it  maybe  seen,  touched, 
and  handled  by  the  mortal  and  immortal  creatures  that  are  about  to  be 
created,  the  Creator— the  Good-plants,  according  to  Plato  in  its 
various  circles  visible  bodies-fire,  air,  earth,  and  water-and  so  dis¬ 
tributes  them  in  their  respective  circles  that  they  cannot  intermix  to 
dissipate,  quench,  or  otherwise  destroy  each  other. 

How  then,  we  have  now  to  ask,  does  Plato  compound  this  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water  out  of  the  original  elements  of  the  Good  the  Ideas 
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Numbers,  and  the  aTrapov  with  which  he  constructs  his  system  of  the- 
IV  orld?  To  begin  with  he  makes  the  Creator — the  Good — take  as  his 
basis  and  matrix  the  a? rapnv  and  this  drreipov  as  ho  now  with  more 
particularity  explains  consists  not  of  chemical  atoms  or  molecules  like 
the  primitive  atoms  of  later  philosophers,  but  of  an  infinite  number  of 
triangles— equilateral,  isosceles,  and  scalene  right-angled— all  huddled’ 
together,  all  having  extension  and  occupying  space,  but  so  small  as  to  be 
as  invisible  as  blank  Space  itself,  and  yet  so  subject  to  external  pressure 
as  to  be  kept  in  a  chaotic  and  incessant  movement  and  change.  But  by 
mixing  Number  with  these,  that  is  to  say  by  binding  them  into  bundles 
with  regular  crystalline  forms,  they  become  according  to  Plato  large 
enough  to  be  visible  ;  those  that  are  built  up  into  the  form  of  pyramids 
being  seen  by  us  as  fire,  those  in  the  form  of  cubes  as  earth,  those  in 
the  form  of  dodecahedrons  as  air,  and  those  in  the  form  of  icosahedrons 
as  water ;  and  thus  a  body  is  given  to  this  Universal  Soul. 


Body  having  thus  been  given  to  the  Soul  of  the  Universe  by  the 
implanting  within  it  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  the  Creator  according 
to  Plato  has  now  to  do  two  things  further— He  has  to  light  it  all  up  as  by 
a  kind  of  general  illumination  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  by  the 
creatures,  his  offspring,  who  have  still  to  he  created ;  and  this  he  does  by 
the  special  creation  out  of  fire  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  which  are  then 
placed  in  the  inner  ring  of  the  outer  circle  of  fire.  He  has  also  to  give 
that  time,  periodicity,  and  regularity  to  all  the  movements  of  &the 
Universe  which  are  necessary  if  His  creatures  both  mortal  and  immortal 
are  to  have  a  standard  of  order  according  to  which  they  shall  regulate 
and  conform  their  lives  ;  and  this  he  does,  as  we  should  expect,  not  by 
interfering  with  the  outermost  region  of  the  Universal  Soul  which  is  the 
seat  of  those  Eternal  Ideas  which  by  their  nature  are  beyond  Time,  but 
by  adding  Number  to  the  movements  of  the  inner  circle  which  is 
peopled  with  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets  that  are  concerned  with  those 
ideal  time-figures  in  which  the  Eternal  Ideas  are  to  clothe  themselves— 
Time  itself  being  formed  out  of  Number  united  with  that  Eternal  Unity 
of  which  it  henceforth  becomes  the  moving  image.  As  for  the  gods  of 
his  own  country,  Zeus,  Hera,  and  the  rest,  Plato  can  find  no  place  for 
them  m  his  system  of  the  World,  and  accordingly  contemptuously  dis¬ 
misses  them  as  the  mongrel  descendants  of  the  union  of  Heaven  and 
Earth ;  having  strength  and  beauty,  indeed,  superior  to  mortals,  but  with 
none  of  the  purity  of  the  Heavenly  Gods  ;  and  to  be  believed  in  by  men 
not  because  of  any  evidence  that  is  forthcoming  for  their  existence,  but 
because  it  is  so  ordered  by  the  laws  of  the  State  I 

B°dy  !hthe  Deity’ the  Uniyeree>  be“g  thus  illuminated* 
related,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  creatures  who  are  to  inhabit  its 

^id  what  are  these  cr  tures  and  how  are  they  mixed  and  compounded? 
Th®  ^termost  run  of  the  circle  of  fire  was  peopled,  as  we  have  seen 

theVoorlfiXedf'tar+  a  °flfheaVenly  gods’  Pure’  immortal  children  of 
the  Good,  or  Creator  Himself,  and  made  up  of  fire,  the  purest  of  the 
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elements,  mixed  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
True.  The  innermost  rim  of  this  same  circle  of  fire  is  peopled,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  the  planets  (including  the  sun  and  moon)  made  up 
of  fire  and  Number,  and  on  these  are  to  be  distributed  the  mortal  souls 
afterwards  to  be  created,  including  Man  himself.  As  for  the  birds 
which  are  the  children  of  the  air,  the  fish  of  the  waters,  and  the  beasts 
and  creeping  things  of  our  Earth  itself ;  and  how  with  Plato  they  are  all 
the  transmigrating  souls  of  men  who  have  fallen  from  g'race  and  are 
expiating  their  sins  in  these  lower  forms— all  this  introduces  us  at  once 
to  the  most  important  part  of  Plato’s  Philosophy,  the  part  too  which  we 
shall  more  especially  have  to  contrast  with  the  Christian  scheme,  viz. 
his  doctrine  of  the  Origin  of  Man,  his  Fall,  and  the  Scheme  of 
Salvation  by  which  he  is  to  be  redeemed : — and  to  this,  having  already 
sufficiently  prepared  the  way,  I  now  desire  to  direct  the  reader’s 
attention. 


PLATONISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 


PART  II. 


TJEFORE  entering,  however,  on  Plato’s  views  of  the  Origin  of  Man 

...  ('tS11Preli1Ta,ry  t0  the.thor°ugh  understanding  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  Fall  and  Redemption),  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  Creator 
does  not  with  1  lato  as  with  the  author  of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony  make 
Man  simply  and  frankly  m  his  own  image,  both  body  and  soul,  but  only 
the  immortal  part  of  his  soul;  leaving  his  body  with  its  apnet Res 
passions,  and  desires,  to  be  made  by  those  fixed  stars  or  junior  gods  as  he 
calls  them,  who  correspond  in  a  way  to  the  angels  of  the  Christian 
Cosmogony,  and  who  are  carried  around  the  eternal  thrm-iA  h 
like  them  their  Creator’s  praise  And  we  have  no J *  , 

ato  loa bod, «onI of ' 
It  would  appear  from  his  account,  then,  that  the  Creator  or  fho  r  1 
after  having  formed  the  Soul  of  the  One  and  Only  OeS  k  S  .Good’ 
“the  manner  we  have  seen,  found  that  He  hadTomeTf  the^T-^i 
elements  or  ingredients— the  Ideas,  Number  and  the  / 

over;  and  that  by  mixing  these  in  the  same ’bowl  in  which*  He  Td 

compounded  the  Soul  of  the  l)ei>v  tt0  ,  m  WJaicil  He  had 

composition  indeed,  but  somewhat  weaker 

disproportionate  share  of  owing  to  the 

tte  sotoiMon,  ,mpteti0I  „„  fata  ’ TO TdSr,oS 

cut  up  into  as  many  immortal  souls  of  men  as  there  were  fixed  J  thei1 
angels,  and  seating  them  each  beside  one  A  fixed  stars  or 

round  the  outermost  rim  of  Heaven,  pointed  oufto  t £*  CaMied 
of  the  created  Universe  and  the  eternal  laws  of  hate^hisTT^W3 
hen  informed  these  immortal  souls  of  me!  ^  dTstlnS 

to  be,  planted  on  the  earth  mnmi  ^-u  i  j  weie  destined 

sc  *•  ““ 
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•foodies  within,  and  so  be  enabled  to  pick  their  way  through  this  thorny 
tilicket- encompassed  world  and  keep  their  footing  for  a  few  brief  years 
on  its  ever-rolling  tide,  they  were  to  be  equipped  with  a  whole  armoury 
of  instincts,  passions,  appetites,  and  desires,  which,  moving  in  unison 
with  the  bodily  changes,  should  by  the  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain 
which  accompany  these  changes  apprise  the  reason — or  immortal  part — of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  body,  of  what  is  good  or  bad  for  it,  and  of  what 
it  ought  to  pursue  or  avoid.  But  as  these  pleasures  which  are  thus  but 
“the  means  to  the  one  supreme  end  of  right  living,  are  apt  to  be  made 
ends  in  themselves,  and  so  to  degenerate  into  folly  and  excess  ;  and 
as  these  pains,  which  are  normally  to  be  avoided,  may  yet  be  so  ignobly 
avoided  as  to  lead  to  moral  cowardice  and  the  desertion  of  what  is 
good ;  it  is  evident  that  the  undue  pursuit  of  pleasure,  instead  of 
making  for  man’s  welfare,  may  become  his  greatest  bane  and  lure 
his  soul  from  its  highest  good.  The  Creator  accordingly  announced, 
both  as  encouragement  and  warning,  that  those  who  should  succeed  in 
subduing  the  excessive  pleasures  of  appetite  and  sense  should,  after 
living  their  appointed  time  on  earth,  return  to  their  home  in  Heaven 
with  the  angels  or  fixed  stars ;  but  that  those  on  the  other  hand  who 
should  be  subdued  by  their  appetites  and  passions  should  be  compelled 
to  wander  in  painful  exile  through  lower  forms  of  life — of  beast,  of  fish, 
and  of  bird — in  successive  transmigrations,  until  taught  by  stern 
necessity  they  should  come  to  themselves  again,  and  return  to  a  life 
of  reason  and  virtue ;  that  they  should  in  their  first  transmigration  after 
death  take  the  form  of  woman  (such  was  the  want  of  gallantry  of  the 
time),  but,  should  they  not  cease  from  evil  even  then,  in  their  next  life 
they  should  be  changed  into  those  brutes  whose  natures  most 
resembled  the  various  kinds  of  excesses  to  which  they  were  addicted ; — 
those  for  example  who,  although  free  from  vice,  were  light-minded 
;and  curious  about  things  above,  and  who  imagined  that  they  could 
see  into  Divine  things  by  the  mere  eye  of  sense,  being  changed  into 
birds ;  those  again  who,  from  following  their  lower  appetites,  ceased  to 
-care  for  Philosophy  or  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Universe,  being 
turned  into  quadrupeds  with  heads  turned  to  the  earth  as  suited  their 
proper  nature,  the  more  unwise  of  them  even  grovelling  on  the  earth 
with  their  bellies,  in  the  form  of  reptiles  ;  while  the  most  ignorant  and 
unthinking  of  all,  whose  souls  were  so  saturated  with  sin  that  they  were 
not  worthy  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  beasts,  were  driven  into  the  water 
to  lead  the  lives  of  oysters  or  fish ;  all  alike  continuing  to  migrate  into 
each  other  according  to  the  measure  of  their  intellect  or  folly  ; — and  so 
the  world  was  peopled  with  animals  as  the  temporary  forms  of  fallen 
human  souls  passing  through  it,  and  expiating  their  sins  in  these  rounds 
of  unceasing  transmigration. 

The  Creator  or  the  Good  having  thus  legislated  for  the  immortal  souls 
of  men,  and  having  placed  them  on  the  Earth  and  other  planets,  then 
delivered  them  over  to  his  offspring,  the  junior  gods  or  fixed  stars,  to  be 
fitted  not  only  with  mortal  bodies  but  with  mortal  passions,  appetites. 
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and  desires ;  after  which,  like  J ehovah  when  his  six  days  work  wa*- 
done,  He  returned  to  His  repose,  leaving  His  faithful  children  to 
complete  His  task.  They  accordingly  after  the  manner  of  the  Creator 
whose  work  in  compounding  the  Deity  or  Universe  they  were  instructed 
to  imitate,  took  portions  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  from  the  body  of 
the  Universe,  on  the  understanding  that  these  would  be  restored  ao-ain 
when  the  creatures  died,  and  out  of  these  elements  they  compounded 
the  bodies  of  men.  But  these  human  bodies  differed  from  the  body  of 
the  Universe  in  two  important  particulars,  so  important  indeed  that  as 
we  shall  now  see,  they  became  to  man  the  fruitful  parent  of  all  his  woes. 
In  the  first  place,  unlike  the  body  of  the  Universe  which  as  we  saw  had 
no  environment,  the  bodies  of  men  were  surrounded  by  an  environment 
of  fire  and  frost,  of  flood  and  wind  and  storm,  to  whose  ravages  they 
were  a  prey ;  and  m  the  second  place  the  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  of 
winch  they  were  composed,  instead  of  being  kept  distinct  and  apart  each 
in  its  own  proper  sphere,  as  in  the  body  of  the  Universe,  were  all  mixed 
together  or  kept  in  their  places  only  by  the  finest  invisible  tacks  or 
nails  as  Plato  calls  them ;  so  that  when  fire  or  frost  or  storm  burnt  or 
pinched  or  drenched  them  from  without,  or  when  from  within  the  least 
disturbance  agitated  them,  they  were  in  danger  of  running  into  each 
other  as  it  were  —the  fire  of  running  into  the  solid  structures  and 
mflaming  them,  the  cold  into  the  moist  ones  and  freezing  or  stagnating 
them,  and  the  water  mto  them  all,  and  soaking  them  with  dropsies  and 
o  her  disorders,— and  so  m  the  end,  of  bringing  the  body  to  disease 
decay,  and  inevitable  death.  How  it  was  this  tendency  to  disease  and 
decay,  that  by  rendering  necessary  some  more  special  medium  of 
communication  between  body  and  soul  than  existed  in  the  body  of  the 
Universe  (which  as  we  saw  was  able  from  its  compact  structure 
and  the  distribution  of  its  parts  into  distinct  and  separate  zones  which 
cannot  intermingle,  to  exist  eternally  of  itself)  ;  it  was  this  tendency  to 
disease  and  decay  that  necessitated  the  presence  of  those  mortal 
passions,  appetites,  and  desires  which  in  the  Deity  or  Universe  as  not 
emg  needed,  were  absent.  And  furthermore  it  was  to  the  existence  of 
these  appetites  and  desires,  or  rather  to  the  pleasure  and  pahi  wlfich 
accompanied  them  (and  through  which  alone  the  immortal  soul  or  rlasot 
could  get  to  know  how  it  was  faring  with  the  body) ;  it  was  owino-  to  the 
existence  of  these  pleasures  and  pains,  I  say,  and  to  the  tendency  to 
pursue  or  avoid  them  on  their  own  account  and  to  erect  the  pSres 
into  ends  of  themselves,  that  all  kinds  of  wickedness,  folly,  and  excess 
ensued  for  Man  ;  and  so  what  was  intended  to  be  a  light  to  his  feet  and 

a  guide  to  his  path,  became  to  him  the  source  of  all  his  miseries  and  the 
predisposing  cause  of  his  Fall.  miseries,  and  the 

But  before  exhibiting  the  way  in  which,  according  to  Plato  this  p,nV 

remember  the.  tbe  difcre.ee  between  ,?d 
>»,  t*  PSto,  „  with  tbe  enciente 
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■than  with  us  moderns.  The  Soul  of  the  Deity  or  Universe,  we  may 
remember,  was  spread  abroad  on  all  sides  to  the  extremities  of  Space, 
•and  moved  in  rotation  on  itself,  and  so  had  both  extension  and  movement 
just  as  Matter  has ;  the  only  difference  between  them  being  that  while 
Matter  or  Body  is  made  up  of  the  little  invisible  triangles  of  the  ch rapov 
bound  up  by  Number  into  various  figures — pyramids,  cubes,  octohedrons 
and  the  rest — which  are  large  enough  to  be  visible,  and  are  known  to  us  as 
fire,  air,  earth  and  water  ;  Soul  is  made  up  of  the  same  invisible  &7rapov 
in  the  restless  movement  of  whose  little  triangles  Ideas  are  floated  which 
are  also  invisible ;  and  also  Number,  in  the  sense  of  ideal  but  invisible 
Time-symbols,  is  carried  along ;  and  so  although  having,  like  Body,  both 
movement  and  extension,  Soul  is  itself  quite  invisible.  All  therefore 
that  the  junior  gods  had  to  do  in  constructing  the  mortal  soul  as  Plato 
-calls  it,  i.e.,  the  passions,  appetites,  and  desires  of  men,  was  to  take  the 
Trfion' ,  in  the  sense  of  vague  movement  and  change,  and  leaving  out 
Ideas,  to  float  Number  on  it  to  give  it  regularity  and  rhyth  m  (instead  of 
binding  its  particles  together  by  Number  which  would  have  made  body), 
and  so  to  unite  it  with  the  human  body  that  all  the  changes  going  on  in 
the  body  should  be  faithfully  transmitted  to  the  immortal  soul  or 
Reason ;  as  when  in  some  electric  conductor  or  telephone  the  shoutings 
•of  the  voice  at  one  end  are  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  ear  at  the  other. 

Having  in  this  way  compounded  the  appetites,  passions,  and  desires  of 
men  as  well  as  their  bodies,  and  having  located  courage  in  the  chest,  and 
the  other  passions  in  the  abdomen ;  the  junior  gods  then  took  the  im¬ 
mortal  soul  which  they  had  received  from  their  Father  and  Creator,  the 
Good,  and  dividing  it  like  the  Soul  of  the  Universe  into  two  circles,  one 
•of  eternal  ideas,  principles,  or  essences,  always  the  same,  and  the  other 
•of  the  different  Time-symbols  in  which  these  ideas  are  to  be  embodied, 
placed  it  in  the  head ;  and  this  head  again  as  it  was  to  contain  a  soul  of 
■the  same  nature  though  weaker  in  strength  than  the  soul  of  the  Deity  or 
Universe,  they  made  round  in  shape  like  the  immortal  Body  of  this 
Universe  itself.  And  so  at  last  Man  was  formed,  complete  and  entire  in 
;all  his  parts,  and  for  the  first  time  became  what  in  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  called  a  living  soul.  But  no  sooner  had  all  these  various 
•elements  come  together,  than  the  immortal  part  or  Reason,  consisting  of 
the  two  circles  of  Eternal  Truths  and  their  Time-symbols,  was  so  stormed 
in  on  from  all  sides,  both  from  within  and  from  without,  that  in  only  a 
.few  favoured  natures  could  it  hold  its  own.  In  all  infants,  indeed, 
without  exception,  the  stream  of  bodily  nutrition  was  so  overpowering  as 
practically  for  the  time  being  to  quite  overwhelm  the  reason  and  in¬ 
telligence  ;  but  as  these  infants  grew  to  childhood  and  youth,  and  the 
stream  slackened  and  became  more  calm,  reason  began  to  emerge  and 
give  signs  of  its  existence,  asserting  itself  more  and  more  as  they  grew 
Into  manhood  and  maturity,  although  never  (except  in  a  few  men)  over- 
•coming  the  weakness  of  its  original  composition  sufficiently  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  sense  or  to  see  through  its  illusions,  and  so  to  attain  that 
goal  which  its  Creator,  the  Good,  had  prescribed  for  it.  So  badly  indeed 
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did  it  fare  with  tins  immortal  soul  of  Man  that  it  at  last  began  for  its  own 
comfort  and  satisfaction  to  entertain  delusions  and  to  hug  them  as  if 
they  were  realities ;  began,  for  example,  to  imagine  that  the  glamour  of 
the  senses  and  passions  which  had  so  misled  it,  was  itself  the  true 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong ;  so  that  at  last,  like  a  man  looking  at  the 
world  from  between  his  legs,  it  saw  things  upside  down,  calling  that 
which  was  prudent  and  expedient,  right  and  just;  that  which  was  merely 
painful,  wrong ;  that  which  was  agreeable,  beautiful ;  that  which  was 
unusual,  miraculous :  regarding  that  which  had  might  as  also  having 
right;  and  worst  of  all,  that  only  which  could  be  seen,  touched,  or 
handled,  as  having  any  existence  or  reality  at  all !  Now  it  is  in  these- 
illusions  of  the  intellect,  and  not  in  the  corruption  of  his  will,  that  the 
Fall  of  Man,  according  to  Plato,  primarily  consists  ;  and  from  this  fact 
as  we  shall  see,  his  great  scheme  of  Redemption,  on  which  I  am  now 
about  to  enter,  is  easily  and  logically  deducible. 

If  the  Fall  of  Man,  then,  his  misery  and  sin,  is  with  Plato  due  not  as 
in  Christianity  to  any  vice  of  the  will,  whereby  a  being  originally 
entirely  good  and  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator,  becomes**  by  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  will  under  the  influence  of  the  Tempter  entirely  evil 
and  a  child  of  the  Devil ;  but  is  due  rather  to  the  mixture  in  his  original 
composition  of  the  arrapov,  of  that  blank  principle  of  change  which 
appearing  in  life,  as  it  does,  in  the  form  of  unregulated  passion  and 
desire,  continually  alienates  the  mind  by  its  glitter  and  illusion  from  the- 
simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Right,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  True  ;— if  this 
be  so,  it  is  evident  that,  with  Plato,  the  redemption  and  salvation  of 
Man  must  be  secured,  not  as  in  Christianity  by  transferring  the  allegiance- 
of  the  mind  back  again  from  the  Devil  to  God  by  Divine  Grace  (whether 
through  an  Apostolic  succession  residing  in  a  visible  Church  and  its 
Priests  as  in  Catholicism,  or  through  the  power  of  the  Word  as  in 
Protestantism,  or  even  through  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  whispering  to  the- 
private  heart  when  the  will  is  on  the  turn,  as  in  the  most  subtle  and 
refined  form  of  Modern  Christianity),  but  only  by  stripping  off  those- 
illusions  of  sense  by  which  the  pure  intellect  is  led  astray,  and  by 
climbing  up  the  chain  of  Ideas  to  the  First  Cause — the  Eternal  Good— 
through  long  and  laborious  stages  of  thought.  And  this,  unlike  the- 
right-about-face  of  the  will  in  Christian  1  conversion,*  cannot  by  its- 
very  nature  be  a  sudden  impulse,  but  must  for  the  majority  of  ignorant 
sense-beridden  and  often  semi-brutish  human  souls  be  a  matter  of  time, 
and  involve  successive  lives  of  transmigration  and  re-incarnation. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  stimulus  which  incites  man  to  make- 
this  attempt  to  reach  the  Good  by  scaling  the  world  of  Intellect  and 
Thought?  Love,  says  Plato— love  of  those  divine  Ideas  which  the 
immortal  part  of  his  soul  remembers  to  have  seen  when,  sitting  with  the^ 
angels  or  fixed  stars  on  the  outermost  rim  of  the  world,  it  was  carried^ 
around  with  them  in  their  revolutions,  to  watch  the  eternal  harmonies  of 
the  Universe  and  behold  as  it  were  the  face  of  the  Creator  Himself. 
And  this  Remembrance  or  Reminiscence,  as  Plato  calls  it,  by  what  is  it- 
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suggested  or  awakened?  By  the  images,  says  Plato,  of  the  Good,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  True,  which  the  mind  sees  as  in  a  glass  darkly 
in  their  maimed  and  imperfect  human  types— those  Ideas  or  Eternal 
Essence  or  Principle  of  eternal  Law  and  harmonious  Number,  which  the 
immortal  soul  of  Man  bears  trailing  with  it  into  this  dusky,  confused,  and 
ever-shifting  and  vanishing  existence.  It  is  these  divine  Ideas,  according 
to  Plato,  or  in  a  word  what  we  should  call  these  Ideals,  that  by  their 
own  inherent  and  unsullied  beauty,  and  by  the  hungering  desire  we  have 
to  realize  them,  fire  the  spirits  of  fallen  human  souls  to  reach  them,  and 
so  to  regain  once  more  their  immortal  seats  in  that  bright  Heaven  from 
which  they  came. 

With  Love  then  as  impelling  power,  and  this  love  kindled  and  set  on 
fire  by  the  remembrance  of  divine  Ideas  caught  from  or  suggested  by 
their  glancing  intermittent  apparitions  in  earthly  things,  we  have  now 
again  to  ask  how,  according  to  Plato,  the  Redemption  and  Salvation  of 
Man,  his  return  to  his  first  estate  among  the  stars,  is  to  be  accomplished : 
and  to  answer  this  our  already  too  long  introductory  exposition  of  his 
general  Theory  of  the  World  has  sufficiently  prepared  us. 

The  Universe,  as  we  have  seen,  was  pictured  by  Plato  as  com¬ 
pounded  of  four  original  elements  or  principles — the  Good,  which  alone 
like  the  God  of  Christianity  has  initiative  and  creative  power  ;  the  Chain 
of  Ideas  ;  Number;  and  the  arret  pov  or  formless  principle  of  extension  and 
change — and  that  each  of  these  in  their  order  was  necessary  to  give 
variety  or  expression  to  those  that  preceded  it ;  that  the  differentiated 
chain  (or  family- tree  rather)  of  Ideas  was  necessary  to  give  variety  to  the 
different  sides  of  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Cause — the  Good — in  whose 
essence  these  Ideas  all  participate  ;  that  Number  was  necessary  to  give 
ideal  expression  (in  symbolic  form  as  it  were)  to  the  Ideas ;  and  that  the 
o.rretpov  with  which  the  others  were  mixed,  was  necessary  to  give  visible 
and  tangible  reality  to  the  whole.  If  then  we  reverse  this  order  and 
begin  from  the  outside,  as  it  were,  i.e.,  from  visible  tangible  creatures  of 
flesh  and  blood,  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  reach  the  Good  or  Supreme 
Cause — the  Spirit  of  the  Right,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  True — we  must 
be  led  on  by  ascending  love  from  the  desire  for  the  merely  sensuous 
beauty  of  Bodily  Form  which  by  its  glitter  and  illusion  misleads  the  soul 
and  when  too  hotly  pursued  and  indulged  in  turns  to  gall  and  bitterness, 
breeding  vexation  and  disgust — we  must  be  pushed  on,  I  say,  from  this 
merely  sensuous  beauty  which,  as  slave  of  the  tyrannous  years,  fades  and 
withers,  yielding  no  solid  fixture  on  which  the  immortal  soul  of  man  may 
rest,  to  the  love  of  the  Beautiful  Soul  inhabiting  this  body,  of  which 
this  passing  bodily  form,  being  mixed  as  it  is  with  the  dirapov,  is  but  the 
fleeting  and  imperfect  embodiment — that  Beauty  of  Soul,  in  a  word, 
which  is  not  a  merely  saintly  or  ascetic  beauty,  but  the  harmonious  blend¬ 
ing  and  combination  of  the  mortal  and  immortal  parts  in  due  subordin¬ 
ation  ;  of  courage  and  self-restraint  and  noble  passion,  as  well  as  the  pure 
devotion  to  the  Right,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  True  ;  that  pure  beauty  of 
soul,  in  short,  which  it  is  the  object  of  Art  to  seize  with  the  eye  of  the 
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imagination  and  to  embody  in  all  the  glory  of  form  and  colour  to  the 
eyes  and  senses  of  men.  But  this  Beauty  of  Soul,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
mortal  as  well  as  immortal  parts,  is  closely  dependent,  it  must  be 
remembered,  on  youth  and  strength— in  a  word  on  the  body  with  which 
it  is  bound  up — and  with  the  failure  and  decay  of  the  body  must  lose  much 
of  its  morning  freshness  and  charm ;  so  that  here,  too,  there  is  no  rest  for 
the  weary  wing  of  love  until  all  that  is  merely  mortal  and  human  is  stripped 
from  the  soul,  and  we  come  in  sight  of  those  pure  eternal  Ideas  with 
which  Philosophy  deals;  those  Ideas  which  give  to  these  beautiful  souls 
all  they  have  of  beauty  and  charm,  and  which  can  neither  be  seen  by  the 
bodily  eye,  nor  pictured  by  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  but  can  be  appre¬ 
hended  by  pure  Thought  alone.  And  these  the  soul  of  man  once  beliold- 
ing,  it  cannot  rest  until  it  has  scaled  them  to  their  summit  and  come  in 
sight  of  that  august  eternal  Cause  in  whose  essence  they  are  all  alike 
participant,  the  Good,  viz.,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Right,  the  Beautiful,  and 
the  True.  And  this,  in  turn,  once  seen,  like  the  God  in  Christ  of 
Christian  conversion,  henceforth  becomes  the  most  precious  possession 
of  the  soul  and  the  one  most  immediate  to  the  heart,  the  sight  of  which 
indeed,  is  man’s  highest  privilege,  his  most  blessed  and  entrancing 
delight ;  for  in  it  not  Art  and  Science  only,  but  Philosophy  and  Religion 
also  find  their  final  and  eternal  rest.  ,  0 


This  Supreme  Good  once  attained,  Man  is  then  invited  to  descend 
again  along  the  path  by  which  he  came,  along  the  chain  of  eternal 
Ideas  to  the  infinite  variety  of  forms  into  which  they  break  and  split 
themselves-forms  which  mixed  as  they  are  with  Number  and  the  <zVe«w 
constitute  the  world  of  Time;  to  enjoy  them,  to  live  in  them,  and  to 
participate  m  the  eternal  beauty  which  they  symbolize.  And  with  this 
our  next  question  becomes,  how  according  to  Plato  are  we  by  the  most 
easy,  natural  and  spontaneous  evolution  to  pass  through  the  successive 
stages  of  culture  necessary  to  come  in  sight  of  the  Supreme  Good  ? 

•rt  1VS  6Vi,dent  that  as  Plat0  makes  each  of  the  four  elements 

with  which  he  deals,  only  the  symbol  or  expression  of  the  next  in  order 

Ae  uirapn  of  Number,  Number  of  the  Ideas,  and  the  Ideas  of  the 
Good  ;  or  to  put  it  differently,  makes  each  end  only  a  temporaiy  means, 
T  ^  a,  hlg  6r  end’  beautiful  Body  a  means  to  lead  us  to 

tfthe0?’  ;ea-fUl  S?Ul  t0r  the  *  Meas,  and  beautiful 

Ideas  to  the  Good-it  is  evident,  I  say,  that  if  we  are  to  reach  the  final 

end  of  all,  viz.,  the  Creator  or  the  Good,  in  the  surest,  most  complete, 
and  most  systematic  way,  each  of  these  temporary  ends,  before  we  can  be 
weanet  from  it  or  it  can  fall  off,  as  it  were,  and  be  superseded  by  a 
igher  end  must  like  the  different  envelopes  surrounding  the  seedfof 
a  flower,  be  made  to  realize  its  entire  function  and  to  reach  its  full 
fruition  and  development  Now,  as  the  first  of  these  ends  to  be  brought  to¬ 
ils  highest  development  is  the  Human  Body,  this  as  far  as  merely  physical 
beauty  goes  can  be  done  by  Gymnastics  and  Athletics  alone  •  buL  Plato 
thinks  it  impossible  to  have  true  bodily  beauty  with  a  low  Lnd  degraded 
,  he  would’ t0  Prodllce  beauty  of  face  and  expression,  true  beauty  of 
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attitude  and  figure,  employ  Music,  which  with  him  is  the  art  of  arts,  and  the 
one  which  as  being  the  purest  expression  of  Number  and  Ideas  combined, 
is  the  most  calculated  to  keep  all  parts  of  the  soul,  composed  as  it  is  of 
mortal  and  immortal  parts,  in  their  due  and  natural  subordination  and 
harmony.  This  part  of  education  completed,  and  the  youth  whom  we  are 
supposed  to  be  training,  having  received  from  Music  and  Gymnastics  not 
only  a  sound  body,  but  also  right  habits  and  customs,  those  true  modes 
of  thinking  and  feeling  which,  when  he  attains  to  years  of  conscious 
reflection,  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  unlearn  or  discard  ;  having  arrived 
too  at  a  period  of  manhood  when  his  former  ideals,  Athletics  on  the  one 
hand  and  merely  natural  or  customary  Human  Virtue  on  the  other,  have 
received  from  him  their  due  meed  of  admiration  and  culture ;  he  is  now, 
according  to  Plato,  ready  to  pass  from  the  unconscious  or  but  semi¬ 
conscious  love  of  beautiful  things  to  their  conscious  scientific  analysis 
and  investigation,  to  those  abstract  truths  of  Eternal  Number  and 
Eternal  Ideas  which  have  given  those  beautiful  human  souls  all 
they  have  of  beauty,  loveliness,  or  charm ;  to  pass,  in  short,  from 
the  Arts  to  the  Sciences.  And  what  are  these  Sciences,  we  have 
now  to  ask?  The  two  great  sciences,  says  Plato,  of  Mathematics 
and  Logic  or  Dialectic — the  only  two,  indeed,  practically  known  in 
his  time — the  one,  Mathematics,  dealing  with  number  and  figure  and 
magnitude  and  all  things  having  extension;  the  other,  Dialectic,  dealing 
with  the  eternal  Ideas,  Principles,  or  Essences,  of  which  these  figures 
of  Mathematics  are  but  the  Time-symbols  and  expression.  Now,  as 
to  Geometry  or  Mathematics — Plato  argues  that  as  its  deductions, 
however  true  in  their  way,  are  founded  on  axioms  and  definitions, 
all  of  which,  relating '  as  they  do  to  figure  and  magnitude,  assume 
as  their  basis  the  blank  field  of  extension  or  space;  and  as  this 
extension  or  space  belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  airetpov ;  and  as 
the  dirapcv  possesses  only  that  negative  or  hypothetical  reality,  which 
pertains  to  it  as  the  matrix  or  background  for  the  exhibition  of 
those  essences  which,  though  invisible,  alone  have  positive  reality, 
viz.,  the  Good,  Number,  and  the  system  of  Ideas ;  from  all  this  it 
is  evident,  he  thinks,  that  even  the  deepest  and  most  comprehensive 
deductions  of  Geometry  or  Mathematics  can  have  only  the  same 
negative  or  hypothetical  character  as  the  definitions  and  axioms  on 
which  they  are  based ;  and  that  to  get  across  to  those  pure  eternal 
Ideas  or  Essences  of  things  which  have  neither  parts  nor  magnitude, 
neither  form  nor  colour,  neither  body,  tangibility,  nor  divisibility, 
Geometry,  with  its  diagrams  and  Time-figures,  cannot  avail  us,  and 
we  must  Jpve  recourse  to  some  other  Science  or  method  entirely 
different  in  nature.  And  what  is  this  method  ?  Dialectic,  says  Plato, 
or  the  Logic  of  the  Ideas. 

Now  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  this  method  of  Dialectics  works, 
we  may  begin  with  any  merely  hypothetical  Time-figure,  say  a  dog, 
and  if  we  proceed  from  its  outward  bodily  existence  to  its  inner 
nature  or  essence,  we  come  to  something  that  is  not  merely  hypothetical 
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but  real ;  and  this  is  what  Plato  would  call  the  Idea  of  the  do< »  n 
having  found  this  link  in  the  chain  of  Ideas,  all  we  have  to*  do  is  to 
ascend  to  that  quality  which  is  common  to  the  dog  with  other  alliP(i 
species,  and  which  constitutes  what  we  call  the  genus  dog.  This  common 
quality  once  reached,  before  proceeding  farther,  we  then  turn  round 
and  run  down  all  the  other  branches  which  spring  from  it  aud 

lie  Tike  len11/*’  “"“P1®’  ^  “““  W°lf’  the  CaniS  *«,  «d 

16  like,  leaving  out  no  natural  branch  or  division.  Then  a+~T.f 

afresh,  but  this  time  from  the  genus,  we  ascend  to  the  Family  Tf 
which  it  belongs,  after  which  we  turn  around  as  before  and  run  down 
into  all  the  other  genera  of  the  same  Family;  leaving  out  no  natural 
branch  or  division.  How,  if  we  do  the  same  in  turn  TitW 
Order,  the  Class,  the  Sub-kingdom,  and  the  rest,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  at  last  reach  an  essence  in  this  Zoological  tree  which  S 
common  to  every  individual  of  every  species,  of  every  L™!  T  * 
family,  of  every  order,  of  every  class,  of  every  sub-kin*  dom’  of  7 

kingdom  of  Nature;  aud  this  essence  is  what  Plato  etaHs  the  clnT 

or  the  Spirit  of  the  Right,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  True 
classifications  which  we  get  from  the  outside  are  precisely  tte  Thssif 

thatTs  a  TSempJern  f  Tnce  of  Zool°^  ;  it  must  be  remembered 

that;  as  all  the  1  hysical  bciences,  bad  they  existed  in  *  rn 

would  equally  With  Mathematics  have  been  debarred  by  Mm  fwm  tTe 
s,glit  of  real  essence  or  existence,  inasmuch  as  being  concerned  onll 
with  the  relations  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force  all  of  whTh  •  7 

positive  existence  :  —it  is  evidpnf  +hn+  f  a  reaA  and 

Plato’s  system  of  Ideas  Z  mJt Lt-ff  *  t^\COS1CePtioa  °f 
these  outward  bodily  fio-ures  with  which  Zool  T  7  S£Ud’  for 

mental  attributes;  so  th^tTorfofjt  ,  &  h  ^  inner  w 
for  the  lion,  boldneM^^nd  s^o  7°U  wou^  rea<^  cuiming ; 

■  classifications  only  as  hints  as  it  were T-  la.  r'Ve  musi;  usa  bodily 
cations,  on  the  Jrhici,  e  tZ  in  ’  t0  the  inller  cIassJfi- 

naturally  involve  a  likeness  of  inner  essence  '  °rganization  must 

from  Th^outside6^^  wTm,C  b^iT^filfKatT61116  ^°0<^  ^-Dialectics, 

animal  kingdom  as  the  visiMe^mbUlSnfn5 *he  who1* 
ambitions,  and  desires  of  what  were  once  act^T  i?™*10™’.  aPPetifces> 
degenerate  human  souls,  it  is  evident  Zt 1 Z  ^  P^ciples  in 
within,  and  taking  the  first  mpuhl  ri "  can  e<lua%  begin  from 
Boldness,  „  can*  rim  it  upTa  lS  "  ™  ^  t0  on,  say 

attributes,  say  Courage  and  then^n  1  'I  COmmon  to  anJ  °tker  allied 

»  ,p  say  to  Justice,  then  Justice  ^ 

thou  the  E»„„  Jc„  lg>ia  iato  all  its^eiarp^SS 
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Good,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  begin  where  you  will,  all  qualities  will  at 
last  by  successive  distillations  of  their  common  essence  on  higher  and 
higher  planes,  land  you  in  sight  of  the  Supreme  Good  as  the  soul  and 
apex  of  them  all,  and  of  whose  nature  in  greater  or  less  degree  all  things 
partake.  Once  arrived  by  this  severe  intellectual  process  at  the 
Supreme  Good,  who  is  not  only  the  highest  link  in  the  chain  of  Ideas 
but  is  the  Creative  Power  who  persuaded  the  Ideas,  Humber,  and  the 
arrapov  to  come  together  to  form  the  Universe,  we  can  then  run  down  at 
our  ease  this  inverted  world-tree  of  Ideas  to  its  remotest  extremity  in 
individual  existences ;  giving  ourselves  up  in  freest  abandonment  to  the 
harmony  and  beauty  which  everywhere  pervade  it ;  and  seeing  every¬ 
where  shining  through  it  the  image  of  the  Supreme  Good  in  one  or  other 
of  its  aspects  of  the  Right,  the  Beautiful,  or  the  True. 

The  above  is  Plato’s  4  scheme  of  salvation  ’  for  Man,  and  in  it,  as 
we  see,  men  having  fallen  from  their  first  estate  in  Heaven,  not  as 
in  Christianity  by  yielding  their  wills  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
Tempter,  but  through  the  excess  of  waywardness  or  dwapov  in  their 
original  composition,  can  still  in  their  degeneration  regain  their  blest 
estate,  not  by  a  sudden  change  of  the  will  through  Divine  Grace, 
but  by  long  years,  successive  lives  rather,  of  patient  and  protracted 
Thought. 

As  for  Plato’s  scheme  of  Retribution : — Should  men  fail  in  their 
first  life  to  reach  the  Supreme  Good,  they  are  to  be  degraded  in 
their  second  incarnation,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  forms  of  women ;  and 
if  they  fail  a  second  time,  to  the  forms  of  those  different  species  of 
brutes  with  whose  natures  their  own  evil  dispositions  are  most  allied. 
Between  these  successive  incarnations  a  thousand  years  are  supposed 
to  elapse,  during  which  period  they  must  descend  to  the  shades  for 
expiation,  experience,  and  purification ;  and  there  they  have  to  suffer 
ten-fold  for  each  sin  or  evil  act  committed  during  their  sojourn  on  earth. 
At  the  end  of  each  of  these  periods  another  chance  is  given  them, 
and  they  are  called  upon  to  choose  the  kind  of  life  which  they  desire 
next  to  lead  on  earth,  whether  in  the  form  of  man  or  brute :  there 
being  no  restriction  on  their  freedom  of  choice  except,  indeed,  that 
with  the  life  they  choose  they  must  take  its  natural  surroundings,  so 
that  if  they  should  choose  the  life  of  a  dog  or  a  slave,  they  cannot 
at  the  same  time  have  the  trappings  and  entourage  of  a  king  ;  or  of  a  king, 
not  the  accessories  and  environment  of  a  slave.  Having  made  their 
free  choice,  their  destinies  are  then  hitched  on  to  the  Spindle  of 
Necessity,  and  the  junior  gods — the  Planets  and  Stars  to  whom  this 
Spindle  is  attached — weave  out  for  them  their  fates.  In  this  way, 
choice  after  choice  having  been  given  them,  they  continue  to  wander 
like  belated  spirits  from  transmigration  to  transmigration  until  the 
last  illusions  of  sense,  appetite,  and  desire,  having  been  scourged  out  of 
them  by  bitter  experience,  they  are  at  last  found  fitted  to  resume 
their  ancient  seats  among  the  stars.  But  this  can  only  be  attained,  it  is 
important  to  remark,  by  devotion  to  Science  and  Philosophy.  No 
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devotion  to  Art  or  Poetry  will  suffice,  for  however  beautiful  the  products 
of  these  may  be,  they  are  still  the  result  of  what  Plato  calls  a  Divine 
Madness;  the  artists  themselves  being  sunk  in  the  illusion  of  appearances 
as  not  having  consciously  arrived  by  Mathematics  and  Dialectics  at 
that  chain  of  Ideas  which  leads  up  to  the  Good.  JSTor  will  a  merely 
good  disposition  or  desire  to  do  right  avail,  unless  this  desire  is  irradiated 
and  enlightened  by  conscious  knowledge,  laboriously  bought  by  successive 
lives  devoted,  to  Philosophy.  So  strongly  indeed  does  Plato  feel  that 
mere_  no^le  impulse,  good  will,  high  aspiration,  steady  habits,  and 
the  like  are  of  no  avail  for  getting  on  the  track  of  Ideas  (if*  they 
hit  the  mark  one  day,  they  miss  it  the  next,  he  says),  that  he 
contemptuously  declares  that  such  people  will  be  found  in  their  next 
incarnation,  inhabiting  the  bodies  of  bees,  ants,  and  other  steady -goino-, 
well-meaning,  industrious,  and  harmoniously- working  creatures !  ° 

Should  mortal  men,  however,  in  spite  of  the  experiences  got  in  these 
successive  transmigrations,  prove  entirely  recreant  and  incorrigible,  they 
are  thenceforth  to  be  confined  for  ever,  as  in  Christianity,  to  the  kingdom 
of  perpetual  night,  never  more  to  behold  the  blessed  sun  or  taste  again 
the  poor  ephemeral  joys  of  their  debased  and  besotted  lives. 

Such  is  Plato’s  great  scheme  of  the  World  and  Human  Life ;  of  the 
Origin,  the  Fall,  and  the  Redemption  of  Man ;  as  well  as  of  the  retribution 
that  awaits  him  if  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  solicitations  of  temptation 
and  desire.  And  now,  returning  to  the  problem  with  which  we  set  out, 
we  have  to  ask  how  it  was  that  a  scheme  like  this,  which  is  as  superior 
m  point  of  evolution  and  subtlety  to  the  crude  conceptions  of  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  schemes,  as  the  many-stopped  organ  of  to-day  is  to  the 
rude  tomtom  of  the  savage  ;  how  was  it  that  this  highly-evolved  product 
of  Greek  civilization  and  genius,  was  superseded  by  a  plain,  simple,  and 
unsophisticated  creed  like  Christianity,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar  and  uncultivated,  which  one  might  naturally  expect,  but  in  the 
minds  of  the  cultured  and  enlightened  also?  And  to  answer  this 
iully  we  must  draw  more  tightly  together  the  great  cardinal  principles 
of  each  from  the  general  body  of  doctrine  which  we  have  just  passed  in 


But  before  the  points  which  I  more  specially  desire  to  emphasize  can 
be  plainly  seen,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  by  a  few  preliminary 

r™+arkS  0n  W+,’at  1S  n°W  almost  tlle  sole  toPio  of  modern  philosophical 
controversy— the  reconciliation  of  Science  and  Religion.  How  little 
chance  there  is  of  this  reconciliation  ever  being  effected  from  the  peculiar 

Sm  f  +  te\S  th6  controversy  ^  apparent  when  I 
point  to  a  fact  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  neglected  by  both  the 

that  ithf  Hnd  .°f  causes  whi°b  Science  and  Religion 
pectively  seek  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  World  and  of  the 
Human  Mind,  although  called  by  the  same  name,  ‘cause ’  are  as  I  have 

iSlIdve^f Tach  o°tf’  'h  rnm  mUtUally  actithetic  to,  and 

exclusive  of,  each  other,  belonging  as  they  do  to  different  categories  of 

the  human  mind.  The  kind  of  ‘cause’  with  which  Science'S  is 
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always  of  the  nature  of  a  physical  antecedent,  and  has  besides,  this 
characteristic,  that  there  must  always  be  a  complete  equivalence  established 
between  it  and  its  consequent  or  effect ;  so  that  if  the  effect,  for  example, 
to  be  explained  be  represented  numerically  by,  say,  the  number  five,  the 
antecedent  cause  must  be  the  numerical  equivalent  of  five,  say  three  and 
two,  four  and  one,  two  and  two  and  one,  and  so  on.  And  hence  when 
the  Scientist  is  asked  4  what  is  the  Cause  of  this  Universe  which  we 
see  lying  around  us  To-day?’  he  answers  unhesitatingly  and  almost 
instinctively,  the  Universe  of  Yesterday,  where  the  forces  involved  were 
exactly  the  same  in  quantity  as  in  the  Universe  of  To-day,  only  in 
changed  form ;  and  if  asked  the  Cause  of  that  again,  would  again  reply 
the  Universe  of  the  day  before,  and  so  on.  So  that  speaking  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  Physical  Science,  the  Cause  of  the  Universe  as 
it  exists  at  any  given  moment  is  to  be  found  in  the  Universe  of  the 
moment  before,  and  not  in  something  underlying  it  or  lying  behind  it  as 
it  were ;  and  the  Universe  itself,  in  consequence,  figures  itself  to  the 
purely  scientific  mind  as  a  fixed  quantity  of  Physical  Force  evolving 
and  changing  from  all  Time,  and  going  on  evolving  and  changing  to  all 
Time,  The  kind  of  4 cause’  with  which  Religion  deals  on  the  other 
hand  is  always  of  the  nature  of  will,  whether  of  gods,  of  God  or  of  Devil; 
and  the  Cause  of  the  Universe,  in  consequence,  is  regarded  not  as  a 
physical  antecedent  that  precedes  but  as  a  Supernatural  Will  that  underlies , 
as  it  were,  the  whole  procession  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Universe,  alike 
in  Present,  Past,  and  Future. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  between  these  entirely  different  kinds  of  cause, 
viz.,  a  physical  antecedent  on  the  one  hand,  and  &  personal  will  on  the  other- 
— both  to  the  confusion  of  men  expressed  by  the  one  word  4  cause  ’ — 
there  is  and  can  be  no  community  whatever  either  of  nature  or  attribute 
on  which  a  reconciliation  can  be  based  ;  for  the  reason  that  the  former 
being  the  passage  from  a  physical  antecedent  to  a  physical  consequent, 
is  a  passage  from  matter  to  matter,  whereas  the  latter  being  a  passage 
from  the  mental  act  of  will  to  a  physical  condition,  is  a  passage  from  mind 
to  matter — which  is  entirety  different.  Between  Science  and  Religion 
therefore,  as  dealing  with  these  respective  causes,  it  is  evident  that  no 
reconciliation  is  possible  from  the  exclusive  standpoint  of  either,  and 
that  the  reconciliation,  if  it  is  to  come  at  all,  must  come  from  some 
neutral  ground,  which  will  include  both,  and  yet  keep  each  apart  in  its 
own  sphere. 

Now  it  is  owing  to  this  use  of  the  word  4  cause  ’  to  cover  two  opposite 
and  contradictory  conceptions— of  antecedent  and  consequent  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  will  on  the  other — and  to  the  consequent  failure  to 
separate  clearly  in  thought  the  respective  spheres  of  each,  that  all  the 
many  attempts  to  reconcile  Science  and  Religion,  so  characteristic  of  the 
speculations  of  the  present  day,  have  alike  proved  futile. 

Mr.  Spencer,  for  example,  believing  that  if  Religion  and  Science  are 
ever  to  be  reconciled,  they  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  shewn  to  rest 
ultimately  on  one  and  the  same  basis  and  not  on  two  different  bases,  in 
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his  endeavour  to  snatch  a  cheap  and  easy  reconciliation  where  from  his 
Physical  standpoint  no  such  reconciliation  was  possible,  was  beguiled,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out*  into  making  the  same  fixed  quantity  of 
Physical  Force  which  exists  in  the  Universe  to-day,  which  was  there 
yesterday,  and  will  be  there  to-morrow  (and  which  with  its  equivalence  ot 
antecedent  and  consequent  is  the  basis  of  Physical  Science)  the  basis  of 
Religion  also.  In  this  way  by  giving  to  that  Religious  Cause  which  lies 
.alike  behind  the  phenomena  of  Present,  Past,  and  Future,  the  character 
of  a  Physical  Force  or  Energy  instead  of  that  of  a  Will,  he  has  mixed 
and  confounded  those  two  different  conceptions  of  4  Cause7  which  it  was 
his  province  as  a  philosopher  to  have  kept  apart ;  and  so  has  m  a 
measure  weakened  his  otherwise  great  and  splendid,  though  one-sided 
system  of  Philosophy.  With  the  thorough-going  Supernaturalist  on  the 
other  hand,  no  cause  is  regarded  as  a  true  cause  which  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  personal  will,  good  or  evil;,  and  accordingly  we  find  him 
declaring  not  only  that  the  actions  of  men  are  the  results  of  the  ever¬ 
present  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  Devil  respectively, 
whispering  suggestions  to  the  heart,  good  or  evil,  but  that  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Matter  whether  in  the  mass  or  in  the  particle,  whether  as  seen 
in  the  attraction  of  the  planets,  or  in  the  affinity  of  chemical  compounds, 
are  under  spiritual  guidance  and  are  explicable  only  on  the  supposition 
of  an  ever-present  Supernatural  Will.  In  thus  attempting  to  show  that 
the  uniform  antecedents  and  consequents  of  Scientific  Causation  are 
after  all  only  the  effects  or  phenomena  of  Supernatural  Wills  operative 
at  every  point,  the  Supernaturalist  too,  like  Spencer,  mixes  and  confounds 
two  entirely  different  conceptions,  two  entirely  different  mental  categories, 
and  so  helps  still  further  to  perplex  the  intellects  of  men. 

With  the  above  preliminary  remarks  in  passing,  on  the  relation 
between  Science  and  Religion,  we  may  now  return  all  the  better 
equipped  to  confront  the  problem  before  us,  viz.,  why  it  was  that 
Platonism  with  its  highly-evolved  Philosophy  of  the  World  and  of 
Human  Life,  was  driven  from  the  field  by  the  crude  Mosaic  Cosmogony 
and  the  simple  unsophisticated  scheme  of  Christianity  ? 

To  begin  with  one  may  remark  in  passing,  that  Plato,  although 
•evidently  priding  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  all  the  Physical  Science 
of  his  time,  and  although  in  his  scheme  of  the  Universe,  as  unfolded  in 
the  Timseus,  exhibiting  a  subtlety  and  originality,  a  power  of  purely 
physical  combination  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  that  of  Herbert 
bpencer,  did  not  owe  his  greatness  as  a  philosopher  to  any  mere 
knowledge  of  Physical  Science  as  such,  or  to  any  deductions  founded 
on  that  knowledge,  hut  rather,  like  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  to  that 
wide-eyed  comprehension  and  capaciousness  of  understanding  which 
enabled  Mm  to  map  out  as  on  a  globe  all  the  belts  and  kingdoms  of  the 
human  spirit  as  they  are  seen  reflected  in  the  great  world  of  Nature  and  ^ 
of  Human  Life,  and  to  give  to  each  of  them  its  true  and  natural  relation 
and  subordination.  His  genius  in  a  word  lies  in  Ms  knowledge  of  mental 


*  **  Civilization  and  Progress,”  pages  65-67. 
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•things,  rather  than  of  physical.  He  may  be  said  indeed  to  have  set  up 
once  for  all  a  framework  or  skeleton  figure  of  the  human  spirit,  so 
articulated  and  proportioned,  so  just  and  true,  that  to  this  hour  he  has 
left  the  Physical  Scientists  and  Metaphysicians  little  else  to  do  than  to 
fill  up  more  accurately,  with  the  increase  of  scientific  knowledge,  the 
great  framework  of  categories  which  he  has  erected  for  them.  Por  the 
World  to-day  is  still  made  up  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Plato  of  the 
Good,  or  the  Soul  of  the  Just,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  True ;  of  Ideas, 
or  the  inner  essences,  the  inner  natures  of  every  order  and  genus 
and  species  of  existence ;  of  Humber,  or  the  ideal  Time-figures  which 
are  the  essences  of  every  kind  of  figure  or  extension;  and  of  the 
direipov  or  principle  of  restlessness  and  change  which  gives  visible 
actuality  and.  flesh  and  blood  relations  to  these  forms,  but  by  which 
at  the  same  time  their  pure  ideal  quality  is  in  everv  individual  instance 
more  or  less  marred  and  defaced,  more  or  less '  deflected  from  the 
true  line  of  beauty.  So  truly  indeed  are  all  things  compounded  of 
these  categories  of  Plato,  that  we  may  confidently  ask  what  in  fact  has 
Religion  been  doing  since  his  time,  but  trying  to  disinter  and  uncover 
the  Spirit  of  God  or  the  Good  from  the  obscurations  and  obstructions  of 
sense,  from  the  clouds  of  illusion  by  which  His  pure  nature  is  obscured? 
And  what  has  Philosophy  been  doing,  but  trying  to  separate  the  inner 
natures  of  things,  or  Ideas,  from  the  outward  bodily  forms  in  which  they 
are  imprisoned?  What  Science  and  Mathematics,  but  trying  to  unfold 
the  eternal  laws  and  relations  of  these  forms  ?  What  Art,  but  trying  to 
catch  the  ideal  eternal  patterns  of  these  same  ever-shifting,  ever-changin°-, 
and  ephemeral  existences?  And  we  may  further  ask,  who  of°  the 
moderns  up  to  the  time  of  Goethe,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Bacon 
and  Shakespeare,  has  added  anything  to  these  great  and  eternal  categories 
of  the  mind  ?  Who  has  seen  like  Plato  that  this  complex  unity  known 
as  the  human  mind  is  built  up  of  a  hierarchy  or  series  of  turrets  as  it 
were,  rising  one  above  another  on  whichever  side  of  the  mind  you  choose 
to  look ;  whether  on  the  side  of  the  feelings,  where  on  a  basis  of  pure 
selfishness  you  have  erected  at  the  first  stage  a  kind  of  half-and-half 
morality  of  custom,  respectability,  and  good  habit,  and  on  this  a«ain  a 
still  higher  stage  of  the  love  of  the  Bight  for  its  own  sake ;  or  on  the 
side  of  Sentiment,  where  on  a  basis  of  pure  sensual  beauty  you  have 
erected  at  the  first  stage  an  esthetic  dilettantism,  a  conventional 
decorum  and  standard  of  taste,  and  on  this  again  a  still  higher  stage  of 
the  love  of  the  Beautiful  for  itself  alone ;  or  again  on  the  side  of  the 
intelligence,  where  on  a  basis  of  pure  vulgar  use,  as  in  the  growing  of 
corn,  the  working  of  iron  and  wood,  you  have  erected  on  the  first  stage 
the  common-sense  maxims  of  business  and  prudence  which  deal  with 

these  things,  on  this  again  a  higher  stage  where  the  laws  of  Science, _ 

of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  the  like— are  seen  playing 
through  them,  and  on  this  again  the  pure  eternal  laws  of  the  Good 
itself— of  morality,  of  justice,  of  compensation,— of  which  all  that  have 
gone  before  are  but  the  subordinate  ministers,  teachers,  or  interpreters ; 
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so  that  each  end  is  only  a  means  to  a  higher  end ;  each  grade  of  feelim- 
but  a  stepping  stone  to  lead  us  to  a  higher  kind  of  feelino-.  The 
beautiful  body,  for  example,  exists  to  lead  us  to  the  beautiful  s&o'ul  the 
beautiful  soul  to  the  beauty  of  the  pure  Ideas  that  animate  it  and  °ive  it 
all  it  has  of  charm,  and  the  beauty  of  Ideas  to  the  fountain-head  of  all 
beauty,  viz.,  the  Good  Itself.  The  common  uses  of  things,  again,  exist  to 
lead  us  to  the  maxims  of  prudence,  common  sense,  and  worldly  wisdom 
which  their  handling  involves,  and  these  again  to  lead  us  to  the  abstract 
and  eternal  laws  and  principles  of  things  which  lie  behind  them  all  The 
common  forms  of  action,  viz.,  of  what  is  good  for  ourselves  alone 
exist  as  stepping-stones  to  actions  that  are  courteous  and  do  not  offend 
our  fellows,  these  again  to  the  love  of  our  neighbours  as  ourselves  and 
this  again  to  the  eternal  fount  of  Love.  ’ 

Or  again,  who  of  the  Moderns  has  seen  that  each  of  this  hierarchv  of 
means  requires  an  intellectual  organ  for  its  apprehension;  that  the 
Senses,  for  example,  exist  only  to  give  us  knowledge  of  the  gross  and 

PTg  i  q  UalltleS  °f  thiUg3’  and  there  st°P  5  that  Mathematics  and 
Physical  Science  m  general  exist  to  give  us  the  laws  and  principles  of 

aU  things  having  figure,  extension,  and  body,  and  there  their  function 
ends  ,  and  that  the  Reason  or  inner  intuition  exists  to  give  us  the  soul 
essence,  or  inner  nature  of  these  forms,  and  to  lead  us  along  their  ascend¬ 
ing  chain  up  to  the  Good  itself?  Who,  I  ask,  of  the  Modems,  with  the 
exceptions  I  have  mentioned,  has  given  us  these  insights?  None  •  not 
Descartes,  not  Locke,  not  Hume,  not  Kant,  not  Hegel,  not  Schopenhauer 
not  Herbert  Spencer ;  none  but  the  Poetic  Thinkers-Bacon,  Shakespeare’ 
Goethe,  Emerson,  and  Cariyle.  ™  * 

But  highly  evolved  and  intellectual  as  is  this  World-scheme  of  Plato 
and  distinguished  as  it  everywhere  is  by  the  greatest  penetration  and 
genius,  it  is  nevertheless  founded  on  a  basis  of  Physica^Science  of  the 
most  primitive  and  rudimentary  character.  Mathematics  and  Mechanics 

3!  7ra  ly  the,°rly  Sclenoes  kllown  ia  Ms  time;  almost  the  entire 
body  of  the  laws  of  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biolo-y  W 

still  undiscovered  m  the  distant  future.  The  consequence  was  that  as  a 

philosopher  anxious  to  give  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  World  and 

one  free  from  the  superstitions  of  the  prevailing  religions,  So  was 
reduced  m  his  interpretation  of  things  to  the  most  primitive  form  of 
mechanical  relation,  mere  mechanical  mixtures  in  short,  which  like  that 
of  wine land  water  have  no  other  relation  but  that  of  simple  juxtaposition 

the  Wo  S  f  °r  drflS  With  Which  Re%ion  ^plains  the  phenomena  of 
the  World  being  m  their  nature  Wills,  will  not  admit  of  even  the  simplest 

mechamcai  mixture,  their  only  possible  relation  being  that  of  command 
and  obedience,  of  self-assertion  on  the  one  hand  and  command 

self-effacement  on  the  other;  Plato  was obted to stl^Hr  T  " 

Supernatural  Powers  all  that  was  personal  2nd  concrete  to  orTer  that 

teva?f  t  b6tter  C°mbille  t0  f0rm  World;  muc’hin  S  sam^ 

to  extrltto  qWmne  t0"nite  ^  morPhia>  ^  example,  you  have  tot 
to  extract  the  quinine  from  the  crude  bark,  and  the  moij hia  from  the 
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poppies.  Accordingly  taking  such  deities  as  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  higher  gods  of  his  own  country,  he  strips  them  of  ail  that  is 
personal  and  concrete— their  bodily  forms,  their  appetites,  passions,  and 
all  the  other  appurtenances  of  a  personal  Will— and  presents  us  with 
their  pure^  essence  or  abstraction  unmixed  with  baser  matter,  in  the 
fepint  of  God,  or  the  Good,  as  he  calls  it— the  essence  of  the  Beauti- 
iul,  the  Just,  and  the  True.  In  the  same  way,  taking  the  Devil  and 
the  other  evil  deities  of  the  different  nations,  he  strips  them  not  only 
o  .  their  bodily  forms,  the  hoofs,  horns  and  fail,  of  the  popular  imagin¬ 
ation,  but  of  every  definite  form  of  evil  disposition  ;  of  envy,  of  jealousy, 
o,  reven&e>  and  the  like  ;  and  presents  us  with  their  pure  essence  in  the 
airapof  that  spirit  of  vague  and  unregulated  desire,  of  lawless  restless¬ 
ness  and  change,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  evil.  So  too  he  takes 
individual  beautiful  things  whether  animals  or  men,  and  stripping  them  of 
all  that  is  personal  or  particular,  of  all  that  is  fleeting  and  transitory,  he 
presents  us  m  Number  with  their  pure  bodily  types,  and  in  Ms  System  of 
Ideas  with  their  pure  inner  essences  or  natures,  free  from  the  imperfections 
1a  c  mg  o  t  em  owing  to  the  admixture  in  their  composition  of  the 
ciTrapov  or  principle  of  change  and  decay.  In  this  way  he  gets  the  four 
elements  out  of  which  as  we  have  seen,  he  compounds  the  Universe,  viz., 
the  Good  or  Spirit  of  God,  Ideas  or  the  soul  of  created  intelligences, 
Number  or  the  pure  types  of  all  that  has  bodily  form  and  extension,  and 
the  aw&pov  or  Spirit  of  evil  and  change.  And  although  these  will  really 
no  more  mix  and  combine  scientifically  than  the  gods  and  devils  of  which 
they  are  the  essences  and  abstractions,  still  men  conceived  them  as  able 
to  do  so,  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  saw  the  spirit  of  wine  or  the  spirit 
of  salt  unite  with  water,  and  the  like.  And  now  we  are  coming  in  sight 
of  the  reason  why  Christianity  superseded  Platonism  in  spite  of  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  latter  in  subtlety  and  analysis.  For  just 
as  no  mere  catalogue  of  the  organs  of  the  body  can  give  us  any  insight  into 
the  changes  which  will  take  place  in  that  body,  unless  the  laws  and 
principles  by  which  these  organs  act  and  react  on  one  another  are 
known— so  no  mere  catalogue  of  the  elements  of  which  the  Universe  or 
any  creature  in  it  is  compounded,  however  true  the  analysis  may  be,  can 
give  us  any  insight  into  the  changes  that  take  place  in  that  Universe  or 
that  creature,  unless  the  laws  and  relations  which  connect  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed,  are  known.  But  as  Plato  only  mixes  his 
elements  mechanically  and  flings  them  together,  as  it  were,  and  has 
nowhere  attempted  to  connect  them  by  any  laws  of  relationship ;  has 
nowhere  given  us  any  law  of  connexion  between  his  Ideas  and  Number, 
or  between  Number  and  the  airapov  or  general  principle  of  change ;  and 
as  it  is  only  the  changes  occurring  in  the  Universe  or  in  any  object  in  it, 
and  not  the  mere  composition  of  the  Universe  or  its  creatures  for  which 
men  demand  a  cause, — the  cause  of  the  hurricane  or  storm,  and  not  the 
composition  of  air  or  water;  the  cause  of  the  volcano,  and  not  the 
composition  of  fire ;  the  cause  of  disease,  and  not  a  catalogue  of  the 
organs  of  the  body ;  the  cause  of  the  act  of  murder  or  revenge,  of  the 
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jealousy  or  the  falling  in  love,  and  not  the  composition  or  catalogue  of 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind — from  all  this  it  is  ,  evident  that 
Platonism,  which  with  all  its  appearance  of  scientific  analysis  supplied 
no  answer  to  any  of  these  things,  had  in  consequence  no  advantage  even 
scientifically  over  Christianity.  And  at  what  a  sacrifice  was  all  this 
subtlety  and  analysis,  all  this  appearance  of  scientific  procedure,  procured  1 
For  in  order  to  get  his  original  elements  to  come  together  and  form  by 
their  admixture  the  Universe  as  we  know  it,  Plato  was  obliged,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  strip  from  the  gods  and  devils  who  figured  so  largely  in  the 
prevailing  religions,  all  that  gave  them  weight  or  value  in  the  minds  of 
men,  viz.,  their  personal  Wills.  And  as  the  Will  is  not  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  as  legitimate  a  kind  of  4  cause  ’  as  the  uniform  antecedents  and 
consequents  of  Science,  but  is  in  strict  reality  the  only  kind  of  cause  of 
which  we  have  any  personal  experience  ■ the  uniform  antecedents  and 

consequents  of  Science  being  only  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
how  or  in  what  order  things  happen,  not  why  they  happen;— it  is 
evident  that  Platonism  by  stripping  the  gods  and  devils  of  the 
prevailing  religions,  of  all  personality  and  will,  and  reducing  them  to 
such  mere  abstractions  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  Good,  the 
Spirit  of  intelligence  or  Ideas,  the  Spirit  of  change  or  the  dnapov ,  and 
the  like  abstractions  which  can  neither  satisfy  the  Religious  conception 
of  cause,  as  will,  nor  the  Scientific  one  of  pure  uniformity  of  antecedent 
and  consequent,  but  are  rather  a  hybrid  and  impotent  mixture  of 
the  two  it  is  evident  that  Platonism  lost  in  this  way  more  than  all 
it  seemed  to  have  gained  by  its  purely  rationalistic  procedure ;  and 
so  went  down  before  the  new  idea  of  Christianity,  which  furnished 
men  with  a  scheme  of  the  Universe  founded  on  the  belief  in  Wills 
as  causes,  and  one  which  in  the  absence  of  scientific  knowledge 
was.  complete  and  harmonious  at  every  point.  How  subtly,  indeed 
Christianity  manipulates  its  system  of  Supernatural  Wills,  and  with 
what  singleness  and  purity  of  aim  it  everywhere  keeps  them  in  the 
ascendant,  alike  in  its  scheme  of  the  Universe,  and  in  the  Fall  the 
Redemption,  and  Salvation  of  Man,  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  if  we 
for  a  moment  run  over  its  main  features.  At  every  point  and  link 
you  will  observe,  a  Will  is  the  active  and  efficient  cause,  whether  it 
be  a  Supernatural  Will  as  imposing,  or  a  Human  Will  as  accepting 
the  necessary  conditions.  The  Universe,  for  example,  and  all  that  it 
contains,  including  Man  himself,  is  made  out  of  Nothing  or  what  comes 
from  Nothing,  by  the  fiat  or  will  of  God  ;  the  will  of  the  Devil 
again,  acquiesced  in  by  man,  is  the  cause  of  the  Fall  of  Man  *  and 
^  GofXwiU  bi  Christ,  that  man’s  Redemption  is  accomplished. 

VyJiat  Gods  will  is,  again,  man  knows  from  Revelation;  and  it  is  by 
Ms  accepting  this  mil,  and  turning  by  Ms  own  free  will  from  the  service 
of  the  Devil  to  the  service  of  God,  that  Ms  salvation  is  secured.  In- 
all  this,  one  sees  how  complete  and  harmonious  is  Christianity  as  a 
scheme  of  the  World  and  of  Human  Life,  linked  and  jointed  as  it 
IS  at  every  point  and  turn  by  religious  causes — by  wills,  and  by 
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wills  alone.  Compared  with  it,  and  with  the  wide  scope  it  affords  for  the 

L1..;  f  "  "SIS 

chemical,  Mid  biological  changes  of  Nature,  but  those  more  awel 
inspiring  phenomena  which  most  impress  the  imaginations  of  mm— 
comets,  earthquakes,  eclipses,  volcanoes,  thunderbolts,  places  famines 
and  storms  as  well  as  such  diseases  as  madness,  convulsions  and 
the  like— all  of  which  Christianity  disposed  of  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
m  an  unscientific  age  in  the  most  natural  way,  by  referring  them  tr. 
the  agency  of  the  Devil,  or  the  anger  of  the  offended  Deity.  How  poor 
again,  must  Platonism  have  seemed  when,  instead  of  a  God  and  Devil 
actively  present  at  every  point  in  man’s  life-and  as  the  sufficient 
explanation  to  him  m  his  ignorance  of  brain  function  of  every 
good  or  evil  thought  and  desire  that  entered  his  mind— he  was 
left  to  such  sublimated  essences  as  Ideas,  Number,  and  the 
awe/fw  essences  which  though  explaining  the  composition  of  things  in 
general  with  marvellous  penetration  and  truth,  could  not  and  did  not 
profess  to  explain  the  changes  occurring  in  either  these  things  or  in  the 
passions  and  affections  of  the  mind,  which  to  the  majority  of  men  are 
alone  of  interest.  How  little  had  Platonism  to  offer  in  comparison  to  a 
religion  which  not  only  explained  all  this,  hut  which,  founded  on  an 
authoritative  Revelation,  accounted— in  its  ‘Fall  of  Man  ’—for  all  the  war 
and  strife  of  Nature,  all  the  sin  and  misery  of  human  life ;  as  well  as 
taught  men  what  they  were  to  believe  as  to  what  was  true  and  what  was 
false,  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong,  what  they  were  to  do  and 
what  avoid ;  no  longer  leaving  them  as  did  Platonism  to  grope  about  by 
the  light  of  their  mere  natural  faculties,  unable  in  the  then  state  of 
Science  to  understand  any  but  the  most  simple  and  ordinary  phenomena 
of  Nature.  How  little  in  fine  was  Platonism  to  be  preferred  to  a 
Religion  in  which  Salvation  was  to  be  attained  by  a  simple  right-about- 
face  of  the  will  from  the  service  of  the  Devil  to  the  service  of  God 
instead  of  by  wading  through  an  abstruse  system  of  Philosophy  from 
whose  abstractions  all  that  could  engage  the  imagination  and  heart  had 
been  sedulously  purged  away ;  and  for  the  realization  of  whose  dream  of 
getting  salvation  by  climbing  up  the  chain  of  Ideas  to  the  Good,  not  the 
biief  term  of  a  single  mortal  life  but  whole  ages  and  milleniums  were 
required.  And  thus  it  was  that  while  Christianity,  which  would  as  little 
have  dreamt  of  analyzing  or  decomposing  the  world  and  the  mind  into  their 
elements  before  proceeding  to  deal  with  them,  as  it  would  of  grinding 
bricks  into  dust  before  beginning  to  build  with  them,  was  nevertheless 
by  making  wills  the  active  factors  in  its  scheme  of  the  World  and  of 
man’s  Salvation  and  Redemption,  enabled  to  give  completeness,  harmony, 
and  satisfaction  to  every  part  of  man’s  nature,  his  intellect,  his  heart! 
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his  passion,  his  imagination :  Platonism,  on  the  contrary,  although  split¬ 
ting  up  the  World  and  the  Mind  into  their  component  parts  with  great 
subtlety  and  insight,  yet  by  failing  to  reunite  these  parts  into  a  whole  again 
(either  in  the  case  of  the  mind  by  the  unifying  bond  of  will,  or  in  the 
case  of  both  Nature  and  Mind  by  showing  the  laws  of  relationship  that 
connected  together  the  elements  of  which  they  were  composed)  produced 
indeed  a  magnificent  monument  for  the  delectation  of  the  pure  abstract 
intelligence,  but  cold  and  lifeless ;  and  dealing  as  it  did  with  neither 
Eeligious  Causes,  or  Wills,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  yet  with  Scientific 
Causes,  or  Laws  of  Nature,  on  the  other,  was  unable  to  satisfy  fully  either 
the  intellect,  the  imagination,  or  the  heart.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Plato 
with  his  usual  penetration  saw  the  necessity  of  having  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  will  as  the  Final  Cause  of  all  things,  and  accordingly  in  his 
scheme  of  the  World  he  makes  the  Good,  or  Creator  as  He  calls  Him,  the 
active  agent  in  bringing  the  other  elements  together  to  form  the 
Universe  ;  but  as  this  Good  or  Spirit  of  God  is  wanting  in  all  the  flesh 
and  blood  reality  of  the  gods  of  the  time,  it  could  not,  like  them,  take 
hold  of  the  hearts  or  imaginations  of  men,  but  partook  of  the  spectral 
character  of  Plato’s  other  essences  ;  remaining  to  the  last  what  indeed  it 
always  had  been,  merely  the  highest  link  in  his  chain  or  system  of  Ideas. 

But  before  closing  this  appendix  it  may  be  as  well  perhaps  to  extract 
from  the  foregoing  survey  the  philosophical  lessons  it  has  to  teach 
us,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  into  clear  prominence  those  fallacies 
against  which  all  must  guard  who  in  this  new  time  would  solve  the 
Problem  of  the  World. 

It  is  necessary  then  at  the  outset  to  remember  that  there  are  and 
always  have  been  at  least  four  distinct  types  and  orders  of  Thinkers 
in  the  world,  all  of  whom  with  equal  good  faith  believe  themselves  able 
by  their  own  method  to  solve  for  us  the  Problem  of  the  World.  There 
are  first  the  pure  Eeligious  Thinkers,  men  like  St.  Paul  and  the  early 
Christian  Theologians,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  take  their  stand  on  the 
Will  as  their  great  organizing  basis,  and  who  see,  in  consequence,  in  the 
Problem  of  the  World  only  the  action  and  interaction,  the  harmony 
or  discord  of  Personal  Wills— -of  God,  the  Devil,  and  of  Man 
respectively.  There  are  secondly  the  purely  Scientific  Thinkers,  men 
like  Democritus  and  Epicurus  in  ancient,  and  Herbert  Spencer  in  modern 
times,  who  take  their  stand  on  physical  antecedents  and  consequents — 
the  latter,  indeed,  seeing  in  the  Universe  and  in  human  life  only  the 
ever-changing  phenomena  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  Physical  Force  moving 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  a  force  ever  varying  in  its  form,  but  in 
its  quantity  ever  remaining  the  same.  Then,  again,  there  are  the  pure 
Metaphysicians  who  have  their  consummation  in  Hegel,  for  example, 
who,  taking  his  stand  on  what  he  calls  the  facts  of  4  self-consciousness,’ 
and  squeezing  and  compressing  all  the  infinite  diversity  of  thought  and 
sentiment,  of  poetry,  imagination,  and  feeling,  up  into  this  one  point, 
sees  in  the  Problem  of  the  World  only  a  question  of  how,  under 
this  narrow  peaked  hat,  as  it  were,  of  Self-consciousness,  the  stupendous 
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£f;f“  attd  fatter’  °f  the  S0U1  and  the  World,  of  the 

Material  and  the  Spiritual,  may  be  made  to  He  down  In  peace  and 

Harmony.  ^  Now  these  three  types  of  Thinkers  are  in  essential  nature 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  and,  as  we  may  see  any  day,  would,  if 
they  could,  each  push  the  others  from  their  stools;  and  as  each  of 
them  gives  echo  to  some  necessary  intuition  of  the  mind,  responds 
to  some  overpowering  demand  of  our  nature  or  to  some  necessary  work 
■o  analysis  to  be  done,  it  is  evident  that  no  scheme  of  the  World 
can  ever  pretend  to  anything  like  harmony  and  completeness  until  it  has 
given  to  each  of  them  their  due  relation  and  subordination.  And 
this  introduces  us  to  the  fourth  and  last  class,  viz.,  the  Poetic  Thinkers 
the  philosophers  of  the  philosophers  as  we  may  call  them,  men  like 
Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Emerson,  and  Carlyle,  who,  taking  their 
stand  on  the  full-orbed  unity  and  completeness  of  the  mind*  os  an 
■organic  whole ,  will  neither  permit  its  infinite  richness  and  complexity  to 
be  represented  by  a  mere  crude  unity  of  Will  without  any  attempt 
•at  analysis,  as  with  the  Religious  Thinkers;  nor  its  vitality  to  be 
choked  by  a  mere  husk  of  physical  antecedent  and  consequent  without 
an  Informing  Soul,  as  with  the  purely  Scientific  Thinkers  ;  nor  yet  again 
its  infinite  range  of  categories  to  be  screwed  and  squeezed  up  into 
•a  mere  formal  and  barren  4  Unity  of  Self-consciousness,’  as  with  the 
pure  Metaphysicians;  but  who,  while  analyzing  the  mind  like  Plato 
into  all  its  constituent  elements  and  on  all  its  sides  (and  not  merely 
•on  its  formal  intellectual  side  as  with  the  Metaphysicians)  and 
tracing  the  laws  that  connect  each  part  with  every  other,  still  cannot 
rest  until  they  find  some  connecting  bond  other  than  the  crude  unity  of 
the  Will,  which  will  reunite  all  these  parts  into  a  living  whole.  In 
my  next  volume  I  propose  to  give  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the  World 
as  seen  through  the  spectacles  of  these  Poetic  Thinkers,  and  also  as 
seen  through  the  spectacles  of  the  pure  Metaphysicians,  and  shall  then 
endeavour  to  draw  out  in  detail  such  lessons  as  they  have  to  teach 
us.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  more 
immediate  task  before  us,  viz.,  of  gathering  up  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  this  long  study  of  Plato  and  Christianity  ;  and  which  it  is 
necessary  we  should  ever  have  present  to  our  minds  and  carry  along  with 
•us  as  we  proceed. 

The  first  point  we  may  mention  then  Is  that  as  there  are  two  distinct 
kinds  of  ‘cause’  equally  authoritative  in  their  own  separate  spheres,  hut 
mutually  antagonistic  and  exclusive  in  the  same  sphere  of  thought,  viz., 
the  ‘Wills’  with  which  Religion  deals,  and  the  Physical  ‘  antecedents  and 
•consequents  ’  with  which  Science  deals,  no  Scheme  of  the  World  which 
may  arise  in  the  future  can  pretend  to  completeness,  unless  it  makes 
provision  somewhere  for  both.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  that  these  causes 
.should  always  hold  the  same  relative  place  in  the  scheme.  In  the  early 
days  of  Christianity,  for  example,  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
-and  of  human  life  were  believed  to  liang  on  the  nod  of  Supernatural 
Wills,  of  God  or  the  Devil.  In  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary,  these 
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Ft"™,  tw  t0  ^  6XpIiCabIe  by  the  Natural  operation  of 

from  the  trees  with !  And  just  as  any  Religion  -StS 
ignore  or  deny  the  palpable  influence  of  physical  causes  in  tie  mof  ! 

Ltl  feteerSiti0a  s  StUPerM 

-»  tap.  for  p.™< “to' Mofion'  ,“d  r™«. 
must  be  conceived  of  as  of  the  nature  nf  •  t  °  ™  °a  aomethmS  which 
Win  (rather  than  a  mere Foil 1^°*  ™^a^l^Supermte*dh,!t 
may  be  to  represent  to  ourselves Tht  [mPosaihle  * 

believe  otherwise  were  to  ima  J”  thlfc  Z  f  1  f  *ou*ht  T<> 
could  convince  men  of  the  identitv  nf  7  ,^.ere  ^uffle  of  words  you 
intuitions  of  men  (our  last  criterion  of  tr  III  ^hlng*  whlob  t!le  universal 
The  second  pldwSalTJS  haVef°r  6Ter  kePfc  apart, 

of  Platonism  and  Christianity  is  periLTof^ST'  *””1  °W  SUrV6y 
saw  that  Christianity  without  trnnhH  P  -P  ^  1  lmPortance.  We 
into  its  elements  or  tbe  “iad 

of  wull,  which  may  in  a  way  be  said  to  d  b  ldlf  ?n  the  Slmple  act 
being  as  it  is  the  visible  Outcome  tb®lr  U“ited  activity> 

the  same  way  as  the  movement  of  a  lor  ^  .lnner  working ;  much  in 
working-  of  its  valves  and  wheels  or  th^T®  ^  th®  rf ult  of  the  hidden 
of  the  bees.  And  we  saw  further  tk  f  b°ney  of  the  unseen  activity 
unsophisticated  mode  of  givino-  unity  ald^+V1118  S,imple’  crude>  and 
o%  what  is  its  win,  ^  by askin- 

like  Platonism,  which  in  •*  * r°,m  the  a  philosophy 

analysis,  failed  to  give  to  the  narf-J ^ breadth-  aad  subtlety  of 
out  that  last  touc\  neLtaryT  rtto  ^  S°  °arefully  sorted 

From  all  which  we  may  infer  that  no  S  ^  *°  ™ity  and  Iife- 
■  deal  **  the  mind  o  taw  vhicb  does 

’  smentifically  it  may  have  analyzed  it  IV  “1‘°*ed  however 

elements,  can  yield  any  substantial  d  redaoed  14  to  its  constituent 
As  well  attempt  to  bS  a  ht “tTtf  1“  wMcb  *°  b*iId* 
reduced  your  bricks,  or  to  give  the  ek  t  d—  mt°  whlch  y°u  have 
arrangement  of  the  parts  fnto  thicll ^  f g“S  °f  Iife  to  aiW 

•  It  is  this  breaking  up  of  oro-ani/pH  wii  i  ^as  ^een  dissected. 

seeking  to  build  with  these  parts  will  I  C0Qstituent  Parts  and 

unity,  that  is  the  unpLl  '  kl!  Tmtm*  them  int°  a  vital 

has  been  carried  to  its  extreme  i  I?  8Pecuiation ;  and  this 
physicians  who  fill  up  the  interval  bpZ  p^haPs  by  t!le  pure  Meta- 
For  Plato,  as  we  may  “d  Hei^  Spencer, 

of  the  mind  in  his  comprehehlvTlS  ^ include  every  side  and aspecfe 
gradation  of  sense,  imderstendin-r  aJ IP  -P°Ultm^  out  that  the 

-s  paralleled  by  an  analagous 
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again  on  the  side  of  Beauty.  So  that  although  he  did  not  construct 
his  system  of  Philosophy  on  a  consideration  of  the  mind  as  a  full 
and  round  organic  unity,  he  did  what  indeed  was  perhaps  the  next 
hest  thing  to  do ;  he  reared  it  on  the  triple  pillars  of  intellect, 
aesthetic  sentiment,  and  morality.  But  the  pure  Metaphysicians,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  who  only  prove  the  rule,  did  not 
even  include  these  different  sides  of  the  mind  in  their  analysis,  but 
restricted  themselves  entirely  to  analyzing  the  faculty  of  Knowledge 
and  the  categories  of  the  Logical  Understanding.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  resting  on  a  three-legged  stool,  as  it  were,  like  Plato,  and  so 
having  at  least  a  secure  seat,  they  tried  to  stand  on  a  single  leg- 
only,  and  that  the  wrong  one,  viz.,  the  Logical  Understanding !  For 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  without  those  categories  of  quality , 
which  can  be  got  only  from  the  different  grades  of  feeling — as,  for 
example,  the  difference  between  lust  and  love,  fear  and  reverence, 
self-indulgence  and  self-renunciation— you  could  not  get  any  intellectual 
scale  at  all;  some  things  indeed  might  be  more  differentiated  than 
others,  but  could  not  be  higher  or  nobler;  the  senses  would  be  as 
authoritative  as  the  understanding,  and  the  understanding  as  the  higher 
intuitions  of  the  mind.  And  hence  we  may  predict  that  not  only 
pure  Metaphysics,  which  has  practically  already  run  its  course,  but 
that  Scientific  Materialism  also  which  will  permit  of  no  other  instrument 
of  investigation  but  the  Senses  and  the  Understanding  is  hopelessly 
doomed  to  decay. 

To  sum  up  then ;  —If  Platonism  in  its  broad  insight  into  the  World 
was  superior  to  the  schemes  of  the  pure  Metaphysicians,  inasmuch  as  it 
rested  on  a  broader  basis  and  a  wider  range  of  mental  categories,  on  three 
legs,  in  short,  instead  of  one ;  and  if  it  again  was  superseded  by  Chris¬ 
tianity,  because  Christianity  rested  on  the  full-orbed  unity  of  the  mind 
itself  as  represented  by  the  Will,  instead  of  on  this  triple  Platonic 
division  of  it ;  it  is  evident  that  any  Scheme  of  the  World  which  in  the 
future  may  be  destined  to  supersede  Christianity,  must  while  analyzing 
the  mind  into  its  elements  on  each  and  every  side,  and  showing  the  re¬ 
lations  of  each  part  to  every  other  and  to  the  whole,  at  the  same  time 
reunite  those  parts  (before  it  begins  to  build  with  them)  into  a  living 
unity ;  not  the  mere  crude  external  unity  of  the  will  as  in  Christianity, 
but  a  principle  of  inner  unity  which  shall  bind  them  into  one  complete 
and  living  whole. 
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Cabinet  Edition.  4  vols.  Post  8vo.,  24s. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Edited,  with  Occa¬ 
sional  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Mackinnon. — The  History  of 
Edward  the  Third.  By  James  Mac- 
kinnon,  Ph.D.  8 VO.,  1 8s. 

May.— The  Constitutional  His- 
Tory  of  England  since  the  Accession 
of  George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farnborough). 
3  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  18s. 

Merivale  (Charles,  D.D.). 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire.  8  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic; 

a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Commonwealth.  lamo.,  ys.  6d. 

General  History  of  Rome ,  from 
the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
Augustulus,  b.c.  753-A.D.  476.  With  5 
Maps.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6 d. 

Montague.  —  The  Elements  of 
English  Constitutional  History.  By 
F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Mash. — The  Great  Famine  and 
its  Causes.  By  Vaughan  Nash.  With 
8  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the 
Author,  and  a  Map  of  India  showing  the 
Famine  Area.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Oliphant. — A  Diary  of  the  Siege 

OF  THE  LEGA  TIONS  IN  PEKING  DURING 
the  Summer  of  1900.  By  Nigel  Oli¬ 
phant.  With  a  Preface  by  Andrew  Lang, 
and  a  Map  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Owens  College  Essays. — Edited 

by  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
m  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University, 
and  James  Tait,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  History.  With  4  Maps.  Svo. 


ST4NDASD  and  _  woRKi 


-continued. 
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S"3=S  8s£  ''  ^S?«3K 

Age  of WycliffeP?eF;>  1  ‘  ^gUnd  in  th e  1  W  StUBbs  *e Century.  By  J. 
anrf  rT  M  V  •  Edltedby  Edgar  Powell  '  UBBS-  8vo.,  125.  6d 

and  G.  M.  Trevelyan.  Svo.  65  net  -  LL  I  Sufh<*r1a«H  ^  r_ 

aEFtfffir s— “•  -- 

Rankin  (Reg, MtD).  "■  i  m°kAy i" 

«<*,„,  ■  (W|  ””  T™».  cf £«.  BlS  “S' 

o  I  ^°^d. — Parliamentary  Chypp 

Ransome.— The  Rise  of  Consti  !  TNT  IN  THE  bx™sh  Colonies  Bv 
BvC^PG£,®*W  ™  £S'LALPHEUST0DD’LL-D-  8vo.,3o^n5et.  % 
b>  c,rilRansomE)M  a.  crown  s: !  T«velyan.-r^  American  revo. 

S.^t,oilln  (Fredf.ric,  LL.D.,  F.S.A  )  I  sh^cTo  ^ *'  I766'I776.  Bythe Rt.  Hon. 
T"f  English  Village  Community  !  -r  ,  °'  T  YAN’  Bart-  Svo-  If«- 
With  13  Maps  and  Plates.  Svo.,  r6r  ’  j  Tr^yatl. -England  in  the  Agf 

*1™  h£™  ^lo-Sanon  I  ffiT 8vo!^EOEGE  M“y 

Wakeman  and  Hassall.-^iKv  I 

RlTFOOUCrORy  ro  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  ' 
v?III!,TUL°NIL  E/sroxy.  Edited  by 


r  7,r/Ti  •  anglo-Saxon 

Ai  1  ip,  emJ  an  Essay  supplemental  to 
K  <TheET?I^  ™age  Commun  ty,* 
k?o.,t&  ^  SySt6m  in  Wales’. 


Shaw.  A  History  of  the  English 
Church  during  the  Civit  mi  at>v  i 

F^'inss*®,  “rr 

8 vo.,  3 6s,  ’  2  vols. 


wVxtoV  11  -■‘Story.  Edited  bv 

Henri  Offlby  Wakeman,  M  a  and 

Arthur  Hassale,  M.A.  C^wnto.,  6i 


’  viuwn  ovo.,  05. 

Sfflith.-Can.aoa. to  „f  Carth  j  w“* N&S.  “S,. 

WJASfaM  ®yR-B°sW0RTH  Smith,  M.A.,  Wylie  (James  Hamilton,  M.A) 

With  Maps,  Plans,  et,  Cr.  Svo..  „  a,  I  History  of  England  uLer 

Benry  IV.  4  vols.  Crown  Svo.  Vol. 

T*  A  £Z  aJ  T7  .  1 


v.uu/i^  Jiivv  THE  La  p  tat 

vffifaM  |ln;B?SW05TH  Smith>  M.A., 
vvmn  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

^5pkens'  —  A  History  of  thf 

iTZs^sT^Tr  By  H- 

STEPHENS.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  i8r.  each 

StrZhpVBUMv  e^iences  of 

jHR  Boer  War ,  By  Adalbert  pAnvm 

^ternberg.  With  Preface  by  Lieut.-Col. 

.  R.  Henderson.  Crown  8vo.,  3r.  net. 


I-,  1399-1404,  1  or.  6d.  Vol.  II.,  I40V 
1406,  iSr.  (out  of  print).  Vol.  III.,  J07. 
I4II>  I5-s-  Vol.  IV.,  1411-14x3,  2ir.  ‘ 

The  Council  of  Constance  to  the 
Dea  th  of  John  Hus.:  Being  the  Ford 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  m  Lent  Term,  1900.  Cr.  Svo.,  6r.  net 


Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &e. 

?  Bf.ttppq  a  -  -  ('ni  ''  1  ■ 

Elouni.  -  The  Recollections  of 
Sir  Edward  Blount,  1815-1001.  Totted 
down  and  arranged  by  Stuart  J.  Reid 
With  Portraits.  Svo. 

B°wei? —Edward  E.  Bowen ;  a 

Bo™  By  th£  Rev‘  the  Hon.  W.  E. 


Letters  and  Life  of 
trancis  Bacon,  including  all  his  Oc 
casional  Works.  Edited  by  James  Sped' 
ding.  7  vols.  Svo.,£44s.  J 

B^hot.~BiocRAFHiCAL  Studies. 
y  alter  Bagehot.  Grown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  ■ 
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Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &e—  continued. 


Carlyle. — Thomas  Carlyle  :  A  His¬ 

tory  of  his  Life.  By  James  Anthony 

Froude.  i  j 

1795-1835.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.,  js.  j 

1834-1881.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.,  7s.  | 

Crozier. — My  Inner  Life  :  being  a 

Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto¬ 
biography.  By  John  Beattie  Croziek, 
LL.D.  Svo.,  145. 

Dante. —  The  Life  and  f I  ores  or 

Daxte  A  lug  FIERI :  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Studv  oi  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia  . 
By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Hogan,  D.D.  With 
Portrait.  Svo.,  12s.  6 d. 

Danton. — Life  of  Dan  ton.  by  A. 

H.  Betsey.  With  Portraits.  Cr.  Svo.,  65. 

De  Bode.--  The  Baroness  oe  Lode, 

I775-I«°8*  Bv  William  S.  Chil  de-Pem¬ 
berton.'  With  4  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  Svo.,  gilt  top,  12s. 

6 d.  net. 

Duncan. — Admiral  Duncan.  b} 

The  Bare  oe  Camferdown.  V\  ith  5  Por¬ 
traits.  8vo.,  16s. 

Erasmus. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Jar  asm  us  . 
By  James  Anthony  Froude.  Crown 
8 vo.,  35.  6d. 

'The  Epistles  of  Erasmus,  irom 
his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-first  Year, 
arranged  in  Order  of  Time.  English 
Translations,  with  a  Commentary.  By 
Francis  Morgan  Nichols.  Svo.,  iSs.  net. 

Faraday. — Faraday  as  a  Dis- 

co refer.  By  John  Tyndall.  Crown 
8 vo,  35.  6 d. 

Fenelon  *.  his  Friends  and  his 
Enemies,  1651-1715.  By  E.  K.  Sanders. 
With  Portrait.  Svo.,  ioan  6 d. 

Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign 

Homes.  By  A.  M.  F.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
Fox.-2vtf.fi  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox .  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Library  Edition.  Svo.,  18s. 

'Cheap  Edition.  Crown  Svo.,  3s.  GF. 

Granville.’ —Some  Records  of  the 
Later  Life  of  Harriet,  Cocxtbss 
Granville .  By  her  Granddaughter,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Oldfield.  With  17  Portraits. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  16s.  net. 

Grey.  —  Memoir  of  Sir  George 
Grey ,  Bart,  G.C.B.,  1799-1882.  By 

Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  With  3  Portraits. 
Crown  Svo,,  6s.  net. 


Hamilton.— Life  of  a/a  william 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  Svo.  3  vols. 
15s.  each.  Addendum.  Svo.,  6 d.  sewed. 

Harrow  School  Register  (The), 

I  Sox- 1900.  Second  Edition.  1901.  Edited 
by  M.  G.  Daec.llsh,  BarrEler-al- haw. 
(Svo.  1 5 -sv  net. 

Havelock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock ,  K.C.D.  ^  By  John  Clark 
Marshman.  Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Haweis.- — J/y  M usical  Life,  by  the 

Rev.H.R.HAWELS.  With  P01  trait  oi  Richard 
Wagner  and  3  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.,  6s.  net. 

Hiley.  —  Me  mo  r  i  es  of  Half  a 

C extort.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hilly, 
D.D.  With  Portrait.  Svo.,  15s. 

Holroyd  (Maria  Joseph  a). 

The  Girlhood  of  Mari  a  Josephs 
Holroyd  {Lady  StanLy  oj  Alderlev ). 
Recorded  in  Letters  ot  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago,  from  1776-1796.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Adkane.  With  6  Portraits.  Svo.,  iSs. 

The  Early  Married  Life  or 
Maria  Josetua ,  Lady  Stanley  of 
Alder  ley ,  from  1796.  Edited  by  J.  I-I. 
Adeane.  10  Portraits,  etc.  Svo.,  18s. 

Hunter. —  The  .Life  < ■> f  Sir  1 1  'n.  1. ia m 
Wilson  Hunter,  K.C.S.J, ,  M.A.,  LL.D . 
Author  of  1  A  History  oi  British  India,'  etc. 
By  Francis  Henry  Shrink,  F.S.S.  With 
6  "Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  4  other 
Illustrations.  Svo.,  16s.  net. 

Jackson. — Sn  in  e  i 1  'a  l  l  J  a  cks  on  a  nd 

the  A  m ERICA N  C i  vi l  Wa is  By  Lieut.- Col . 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  With  2  Portraits  and 
33  Maps  and  Plans.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.,  16s.  net. 

'  Leslie.—  The  Life  and  Campaigns 
of  Alexander  Leslie ,  First  Karl  of 
Leven.  By  Charles  Sanford  Terry, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Svo.,  16s. 

Lie ve n. — Le t tkrs  of  the  ./Princess 
Li  even  During  FI  er  Residence  in  Lon¬ 
don,  1812-1834.  Edited  by  Lionel  Robin¬ 
son.  With  2  Photogravure  Portraits. 

Luther.  —  Life  of  Luther ,  By 
Julius  Kostlin.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4  Facsimilies  of  MSS.  Cr.  Svo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Macaulay. — The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition,  x  vol.  Cr.  Svo.,  2 s.  6 d. 
Student's  Edition  1  vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.,  12s. 
*  Edinburgh'  Edition.  2vols.  Svo., 6s.  each* 
Library  Edition .  2  vols.  8vo.,  36s, 
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Martineau.— ?a  mbs  ,\Ta  r  tinea  u.  A 

Biopaphy  and  Study.  By  A.  W.  Jackson, 

A.  ivl.,  oi  Concord,  Massachusetts.  With  ^ 
Portraits.  Svo.,  12s.  6d. 

Max  M tiller  (F.) 
My^Autobiography  :  a  Fragment. 

With  6  Portraits.  Svo.,  125.  6d.  ^ 

Auld  Lang  c> yne .  Second  Series. 


ov o,  102.  6 d. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop . 

--  Vol-n*  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  Svo.,  55. 
Meade.  General  Sir  Richard 
Meade  and  the  Feudatory  States  of 
Central  and  Southern  Ind/4.  By 
Thomas  Henry  Thornton.  With  Portrait, 
Map  and  Illustrations.  Svo.,  105.  6 d.  net 
Moms-  -  The  Life  of  Will, am 
M ORRIS.  By  J.  w.  Mackail.  With  2  Por¬ 
traits  and  8  other  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New. 
etc.  2  vols.  Large  Crown  Svo.,  105.  net. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.  By 

A.  M.  F  Authoress  of  ‘  Foreign  Courts  and 
*  oreign  Homes’.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Pag'et.  Memoirs  and  Letters  of 
Sir  James  P  a  get.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Paget,  one  of  his  sons.  With  6  Portraits 
3  I  hotogravures)  and  4  other  Illustrations 
»vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

Pearson. —  Charles  Henry  Rear - 

mv, Author  of1 ‘National  Life  and  Character’. 
Memorials  by  Himself,  his  Wife,  and  his 
Friends.  Edited  by  William  Stebbing. 
With  a  Portrait.  Svo.,  145. 

Place. — The  Life  of  Francis  Place, 

J771/1854*  By  Graham  Wallas,  M.a!  j 
With  2  Portraits.  Svo.,  125.  I 


u,)  _  !  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.,  gilt  too  =15  net 

Powys.— P ASSAGES FROM  THeDi ARIES  1  Waloole  Sn  vr  r  T7  ^ 

Mrs.  Philip  Lybbe  Powys,  of  Haro-  i  AlTl  G PlBLISFJ^ 


^  I  Mart  Rich,  Countess  of 

,  U  ARir/CF  (>625-1678):  Her  Family  and 
urfh*1--  B>'  Charlotte  Fell  Smith. 

ith  7  Photogravure  Portraits  and  0  other 
Illustrations.  Svo.,  gilt  top.  185.  net. 

j  Romanes.  The  Life  and  Letter 
|  °/r?o°RL,fr  y°HN  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D 
flrAAS’  Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portrait  and  2  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo 
5s-  net, 

Russell. - SiFALLOIVFIELD  AND  ITS 

O^yPRS.  By  Constance  Lady  Russell 

of  Swa]  owfi  w  park>  With  Photogravure 

Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations.  4to 
gilt  eiges,  425.  net.  4  ’’ 

oeebohm.  Th e Oxford  Reformers 

Co^?T>  £**smus,  and  Thomas 
More  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow-Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.  8vo.,  145. 

Shakespeare.  —  Outlines  of  the 
life  of  Shakespeare.  By  J.  0.  Halli- 
well-Phtllipps.  With  Illustrations  and 
bac-similes.  2  vols.  Royal  Svo.,  21s. 

Tales  of  my  Father.— By  A.  M.  F. 

Author  of  ‘  Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign 
Homes  and  ‘  On  the  Banks  of  the  Sein?’. 

Crown  Svo.,  65. 

Tallentyre. — The  Women  of  the 
and  other  French  Portraits.  Bv 
a.  G.  Tallentyre.  With  n  Photogravure 
Portraits.  8vo.,  ios.  6rf.  net. 

Victoria,  Queen,  1819-1901.  Bv 

Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.O.,  F  S  A  Lib 
rarian  to  the  Queen.  With  Photogravure 
Portrait  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 


•*  '  . - x  J  JLS  /  /V  jjCLO 

of  Mrs.  Philip  Lybbe  Powys,  of  Hard¬ 
wick  House,  Oxon.  1756-1808.  Edited  by 
Emily  J.  Climenson.  Svo.,  gilt,  top,  165. 


Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  Edited 
..by  bir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B  With 
2  Portraits.  Crown  Svo. 


ryJZL  .  P  ,  U1N'  °vo*’  SHC’  l°P>  :  2  Portraits.  Crown  Svo 

sieIIlLt  h°™  ■  ’i.’z.- tf. 

■  '  *’  5J*  Gleig,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d. 

...  cTraveI  and  Adventure, the  Colonies,  &e. 

Arnold.—NAA^  and  Lands.  By  Sir  j  Ball  (John). 

&"s£?Tm  71  TKiAu.LGM*.  Re 

Baker  (S,«  S:  W.).  :  ?wR.tt  c„SY'h' 

Fight  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  6  .  Vo1-  L,  Western  Au 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d.  Region,  South  of  the  F 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Eom  the  Col  de  Tenda  to 

Ceylon.  With  6  Ulusts.  Cr.  Svo.  35  6d  y^ith  9  New  and  1 

Kent.  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ha-  Hints  and  Notes  Pr a 
shonaland  :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation  .  Scientific  for  TravnI 

and  Exploration  in  1891.  Bv  I  Theodore  An>t  L  -  for  1  rap &ll 

■Rent  w;*r  tt„  tii  <.  1  •  j  heodore  Alps:  being  a  Revision  ol 

Svo.  6d  th  17  1  UStratl0ns*  CrDwn  Introduction  to  the  c  Alf 


The  Alpine  Guide.  Reconstructed 

and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club  ■ 
by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.  ’  ; 

Vol.  I.,  The  Western  Alps  :  the  Alpine  ■ 
Region,  South  of  the  Rhone  Valley  : 
from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon  I 
Pass.  With  9  New  and  Revised  Maps.  | 
Crown  8vo.,  125.  net.  1 

Hints  and  Notes,  Practical  and  f 
Scientific,  for  Travellers  lv  the  j 
Alps  :  being  a  Revision  of  the  General  > 
Introduction  to  the  ‘  Alpine  Guide  \ 
Crown  Svo.,  35.  net.  ; 
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Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &e.  — continued. 


JBrassey  (the  late  Lady). 

■  A  Voyage  in  the  ‘  Sunbeam'  ;  Our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66  Illus¬ 
trations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  7 5.  6 d. 

.  ‘  Silver  Library  ’  Edition.  With  66  Illus- 

E  trations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustrations. 

4to.,  6d.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Pep.,  25.  cloth,  or  35.  white  parchment. 

!  Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 
Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6 d.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics ,  and 

THE  ‘  JR  OARING  FOR  TIES  ’ . 

|  Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  220  Illus- 

!  trations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  75.  6 d. 

.Crawford.  —  South  American 
Sketches.  By  Robert  Crawford,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Fountain. — The  Great  Deserts 
and  Forests  of  North  America.  By 
Paul  Fountain.  With  a  Preface  by  W. 
H.  Hudson,  Author  of  ‘The  Naturalist  in 

,  La  Plata,’  etc.  8vo.,  95.  6d.  net. 

Fronde  (James  A.).  I 

Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Col-  ! 

onies.  With  g  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,35.  6 d.  | 
The  English  in  the  West  Indies  : 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illustra- 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  boards,  25.  6d.  cloth. 

Grove.— Seventy-one  Taps'  Camp¬ 
ing  in  Morocco.  By  Lady  Grove.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  Illustrations 
from  Photographs. 

Haggard.— ,4  Winter  Pilgrimage  : 
Bemg^  an  Account  of  Travels  through 
Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island  of  .Cyprus, 
undertaken  m  the  year  1900.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  With  31  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  125.  6 d.  net.  ! 

rleathcote. — St.  Hilda .  Bv  Nor-  I 
man  Heathcote.  With  80  Illustrations  I 
from  Sketches  and  Photographs  of  the! 
People,  Scenery  and  Birds  by  the  Author.  ! 
Svo.,  105.  6 d.  net.  ! 


Knight  (E.  F.)  — continued. 

The  Cruise  of  the  1  Alerte  7 :  the 
Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2  Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d. 

Where  Three  Empires  meet :  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak,  Gilmt’ 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With*  a 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
The  4  Falcon  ’  on  the  Baltic:  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen  in 
a  Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full-page 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Lees. — Tears  and  Tines  .*  another 

Norway  Book.  By  J.  A.  Lees.  With  63 
Illustrations  and  Photographs.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1887  ■ 

A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  By  J.  A. 
Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck.  With  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d. 

Lynch. — Armenia  :  Travels  and 
Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  Lynch.  With  197 
Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  reproduced 
from  Photographs  and  Sketches  by  the 
Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a  Bibliography, 
and  a  Map  of  Armenia  and  adjacent 
countries.  2  vols.  Medium  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
425.  net. 

Nansen. — The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland .  By  Fridtjof  Nansen.  With 
143  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 

Rice. — Occasional  Essays  on  Na¬ 
tive  South  Indian  Life.  By  Stanley 
P.  Rice,  Indian  Civil  Service.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Smith, — Climbing  in  the  British 
Isles.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith.  With 
Illustrations  and  Numerous  Plans. 

Part  I.  JEngLand .  i6mo.,  35.  net. 

Part  II.  Wales  and  Ireland.  i6mo., 
35.  net.  :  •  •  '  ' 

Spender. — Tiro  Winters  in  m>k- 

WAY:  being  an  Account  of  Two  Holidays 
spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in  Sleigh  Driving, 
and  including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps. 
By  A.  Edmund  Spender.  With  40  Illustra¬ 
tions  from  Photographs.  8vo.,  105.  6 d.  net. 


tt  ’•  ‘  nec‘  J- liucograpns.  cSvo.,  105.6n.net. 

Howitt. —  Visits  to  Remarkable  j  Stephen. —  The  Flay- Ground  op 
Places.  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenes,  j  ?T.R0PB  (The  A1PS)*  By  Leslie  Stephen. 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  1  4  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

w>lorQ  Poetry*  By  William  Howitt.  !  Three  in  Norway.  By  Two  of 
Cr0wn  8vo*’  3**  6d-  i  Jhem-  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
(&.  r  Crown  8vo.,  25.  boards,  25.  6d.  cloth. 

With  the  Royal  Tour  :  a  Narra-  Tyndall— (John). 
tive  Of  the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and  The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps.  With 

Grea+tt8  ^  Cornwall  and  York  through  61  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  65.  6d.  net. 

’  5S‘  tiet-  VVith  7  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6 d.  net. 
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Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8  Full-pase 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s  F  6 
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Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Use 
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Crown  8vo.,  10 s.  6d. 

Ellis.— Chess  Sparks  ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
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Folkard. — The  Wild-Fowler  .*  A 

Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and  Modern 
descriptiv6  also  of  Decoys  and  Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl  Shooting,  Gunning-punts,  Shoot- 
mg-yachts,  etc.  Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens 
and  in  Foreign  Countries,  Rock-fowling 
etc.,  etc.,  by  H.  C.  Folkard.  With  13  En¬ 
gravings  on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 
8vo.,  1 2s.  6d. 


j  Gathorne-Hardy.  With  Chapters  on  th< 
i  Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Claud  Douglai 
Pennant  ;  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Inne; 

|  Shand.  With  8  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  55 

TJLF  TRO UT.  By  the  Marques* 
of  Granby.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed 
mg  of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance  ;  anc 
Alexander  Innes  Shand 
12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  55. 

TIIF  RABBIT,  By  James  Edmune 
Harting.  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.  With  10  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  55 

PIKE  AND  PERCE.  -  By  William 
fEF°E  (‘  Redspinner,’  Editor  of  the' 
field  ).  With  Chapters  by  John  Bicker! 
dyke  and  W.  H.  Pope;  Cookery,  bj 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  12  If 
lustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  5 5. 


Ford.— Middlesex  County  Cricke{ 

Club,  1864-1899.  Written  and  Compiler 

by  W.  J.  Ford  (at  the  request  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  County  C.C.).  With  Frontis1 
piece  Portrait  of  Mr.  V.  E.  Walker.  Svo  '  > 
105.  net. 


F ord.  The  Theor y  and  Rractice 
of  Archery,  By  Horace  Ford.  Neyi 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-writteri 
by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  C; 
J.  Longman,  M.A.  8vo.,  145. 

Francis. — A  Book  on  Angling  :  or. 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch ;  including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Sal¬ 
mon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis.  With  Por¬ 
trait  and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo.,  155. 

Fremantle.  —  The  Book  of  the\ 
Rifle,  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantle* 
V.D.,  Major,  ist  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54 
Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  Svo.. 
125.  6d.  net. 

Gathorne  -  Hardy.  Autumns  if 

ArGYLE SHIRE  WITH  ROD  AND  GUN.  By 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne-Hardy.  With 
8  Photogravure  Illustrations  by  Archibald  i 
Thorburn.  Svo.,  105.  6d.  net.  ' 

Graham.— Country- .Pastimes  for  , 
Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  With,  j 
252  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and:  f 
Photographs.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net:  ' 
Hutchinson. —  The  Book  of  Goll 
and  Golfers.  By  Horace  G.  HutchinI, 
son.  With  Contributions  by  Miss  Am\  S 
Pascoe,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Taylor,  FlU 
J.  Whigham,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  Sc  Sons;  ? 
With  71  Portraits  from  Photographs.  Largf 
crown  Bvo./gilt  top,  75.  6 d.  net. 
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bang- — Angling  Sketches.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo. ,  3 s.  6 d. 

Lillie  (Arthur). 

Croquet:  its  History,  Rules  and 
r  Secrets.  With  4  Full-page  Illustrations, 
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grams.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
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ing  the  Ideas  and  Teachings  of  the 
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Needham,  C.  D.  Locock,,  etc.  With  19 
Illustrations  (15  Portraits),  and  numerous 
Diagrams.  Svo.,  105.  6d.  net. 
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N  Notes  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
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(  With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  5.S'.  net. 

.Longman, — Chess  Openings .  By 

Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  Svo.,  25.  6d. 

I  Mackenzie. — Notes  for  Hunting 
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Madden. — The  Diary  of  Master 
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Maskelyne. — Sharps  and  Flats  :  a 
Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
‘  Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
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Hall.  With  62  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
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.  Scotland.  By  John  Guille  Millais, 

]  F.Z.S.,  etc.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo¬ 

gravure  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A., 
8  Photogravure  Plates,  2  Coloured  Plates  and 
50  Illustrations  from  the  Author’s  Drawings 
and  from  Photographs.  Royal  4to.,  gilt  top, 
30s.  net. 

,  1  l  _ _ _ 

Mental,  Moral,  and 

LOGIC ,  RHETORIC, 

]  Abbott  . — The  Elements  of  Logic . 
By  T.  K.  Abbott  B.D.  i2mo.,  3 5. 

yi  Aristotle. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
:  h  with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alex an - 
1  der  Grant,  Bart.  2  vols.  Svo.,  32s. 

.  An  Introduction  to  Aristotle’s 

Ethics.  Books  I.-IV.  (Book  X.  c.  vi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a  continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  E. 

;  Moore,  D.D.  Crown  Svo.  105.  6 d. 


Modern  Bridge. — By ‘Slam’.  With 

a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  as  adopted 
by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  iSmo., 
gilt  edges,  3 s.  6 d. 

Park. — The  Game  of  Golf.  By 
William  Park,  Jun.,  Champion  Golfer, 
1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo.,  js.  6d. 

Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart.). 
Letters  to  Young  Shoo ters  (First 

Series).  On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a  Gun. 
With  41  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  js.  6d. 

Letters  to  Vo  ung  Shoo  ters( Second 
Series).  On  the  Production,  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Directions 
in  Shooting  Wood- Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in  Retrievers.  With  Portrait  and  103 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  12s.  6d. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters. 
(Third  Series.)  Comprising  a  Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  British 
Islands,  with  complete  directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.,  18s. 

Pole. — The  Theory  of  the  Modern 
Scientific  Game  of  Whist.  By  William 
Pole,  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 

Proctor. — How  to  Play  Whist : 
with  the  Laws  and  Etiquette  of 
Whist.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  Crown 
8 vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Ronalds. — The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento¬ 
mology.  By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  20 
coloured  Plates.  8vo.,  14s. 

Selous. — Sport  and  Travel,  East 
and  West.  By  Frederick  Courteney 
Selous.  With  18  Plates  and  35  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Text.  Medium  Svo.,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Political  Philosophy. 

PSYCHOLOGY ,  &C. 

Bacon  (Francis). 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  James  Speeding  and  D.  D. 
Heath.  7  vols.  8vo.,  £3  13s.  6d. 
Letters  and  Life,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.  7  vols.  8vo.,  £4.  4 s. 

The  Essa  ys :  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 
The  Essays:  with  Notes.  By  F. 
Storr  and  C.  H.  Gibson.  Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d. 
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Bacon  (Francis) — continued. 

The  Essays:  with  Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott.  D.D 
2  Vols.  Fcp.8vo.,6s.  The  Text  and  Index 
oniy  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in 
One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Bain  (Alexander). 

Dissertations  on  Leading  Philo- 

fPH'CAL  Topics  .-  being  Articles  reprinted 
irom  “  Mind  .  [In  the  press. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  :  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics, 
thrown  8 vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

Or  separately, 

Part  I.  Psychology  and  History  of 

Philosophy.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 
Part  II.  Theory ofE thics and E thical 
o  YSTEMS.  C  r  own  8vo . ,  45 .  6d. 

Logic.  Part  I.  Deduction.  Cr.  8vo., 
4s-  Part  IT  Induction.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 

Senses  and  theIntellect.  8vo.,i5$. 

■Emotion's  and  the  TPill.  8vo. ,  1^5. 
Practical  Ess  a  vs.  Cr.  8vo.,  25. 

Bray. — The  Philosophy  of  Neces¬ 
sity:  or,  Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.  By 
Charles  Bray.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Crozier  (John  Beattie). 
Civilisation  and  Progress  ;  being 

the  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Political 
Religious  and  Social  Philosophy.  8vo.,i4s. 

History  of  Intellectual  Dev  el - 
opment:  on  theLlnesofModernEvolution. 
Vol.  I.  8 vo.,  14s. 

Vol.  II.  {In  preparation.) 

Vol.  III.  8vo.,  10 s.  6d. 

Davidson.— The  Logic  of  Defini¬ 
tion,  Explained  and  Applied.  By  William 
L.  Davidson,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

■Green  (Thomas  Hill).— The  Works 

of.  Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works.  8vo., 

1 6s.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to  the 
three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  8vo.,  21s. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Obligation.  With  Preface 
by  Bernard  Bosanquet.  8vo.,  5s. 

Gurnhill. — Tim  Morals  of  Suicide. 
By  the  Rev.  J  Gurnhill,  B.A.  Crown 
3vo.,  6s. 


!  Hodgson  (Shad worth  H.)„ 

Time  and  Space:  A  Metaphysical 
Essay.  8vo.,  16s. 

The  '  Theory  of  Practice:  an 

Ethical  Inquiry.  2  vols.  8vo.,  24s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Deflection. 

2  vols.  8vo.,  2 is. 

The  Metaphysic  of  Experience. 
j  T  General  Analysis  of  Experience  ; 

Book  II.  Positive  Science;  Book  III,. 
Analysis  of  Conscious  Action  ;  Book  IV.: 
The  Real  Universe.  4  vols.  Svo.,  36s.  net. 

Hume.— The  Philosophical  Works. 

°f  Da  vid  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Green 
and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols.  Svo.,  2S s.  Or 
separately,  Essays.  2  vols.  14s.  Treatises 

of  Human  Nature.  2  vols.  14s.  * 

James.  —The  Will  to  Believe,,  and 

Other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.  By 
William  James,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.  Crown 
Svo.,  7 s.  6d. 

J  ustinian. — The  Ins  titutes  0  f 

jf  Ustinia n  :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction,  Trans-! 
lation,  Notes,  and  Summary.  By  Thomas' 
C.  Sandars,  M.A.  Svo.,  18s. 

Kant  (Immanuel). 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason, 
and  Other  Works  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics.  Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott,’ 
B.D.  With  Memoir.  Svo.,  125.  6 d. 
Fundamental  Principles  of  the' 
Metaphysic  of  E thics.  Translated  by ' 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  Crown  Svo,  3 s.  • 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty 
the  Four  Figures ..  Translated  by  T. 
K.  Abbott.  8vo.,  6s 

Kelly* — Government  or  Human 
Evolution.  By  Edmond  Kelly,  M.A..: 
F.G.S.  Vol.  I.  Justice.  Crown  Svo.  7 s.6d.‘ 
net.  Vol.  II.  Collectivism  and  Individualism.. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d.  net. 

Killick. — Handbook  to  Mills 
System  of  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H.‘ 
Killick,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6 d.  ! 

Ladd  (George  Trumbull).  ! 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy-1 
chology.  Svo.,  2 u.  r 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psycho-, 
LOGY:  a  Text- Book  of  Mental  Science  for! 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.  Svo.,  12s/ 
Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy-$ 
chology.  8vo.,  12s.  |T. 

Primer  of  Psychology.  Cr. 

5s.  6d.  i 
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Lecky. —  The  Map  op  Life  :  Con¬ 
duct  and  Character.  By  William  Edward 
Hart  polk  Lecky.  Librar}'  Edition,  Svo., 
ios.  6d.  Cabinet  Edition,  Cr.  Svo.,  55.  net. 

Leighton. —  Typical  Mopekx  Con- 

CFPTIOXS  Or  Gon :  or.  The  Absolute  of 
German  Romantic  Idealism  and  of  English 
Evolutionary  Agnosticism.  With  a  Con¬ 
structive  Essay.  By  Joseph  Alexander 
Leighton.  Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d.  net. 

Lutoslawski. — The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Plato's  Logic .  With  an 
Account  of  Plato’s  Style  and  of  the  Chrono¬ 
logy  of  his  Writings.  By  Wincenty 
Lutoslawskl  8vo.,  21s. 

■Max  Miiller  (F.). 

■  The  Science  of  Though  t.  Svo.,  2  in. 
The  Six  Systems  of  Ixdiax  Phil-  \ 

OSOTHY.  8 VO.,  1 8s.  | 

(  Three  Lectures  ox  the  Vedaxta  j 
Philosophy.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Mill  (John  Stuart). 

1  A  System  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 
On  Liberty.  Crown  Svo.,  is.  4^. 
Consider  a  tjons  on  Pep  resent  a  - 
TIVE  Go  vernmet  T.  Crown  8vo.,  25. 
j  Utilitarianism.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 
Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  Philosophy.  8vo.,  165. 
Nature ,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
and  Theism.  Three  Essays.  Svo.,  55.  | 

Mo  nek. — An  Introduction  to  \ 

|  Logic.  ByW.H.S.MoNCK,M.A.  Cr.  8vo.,55.  j 

Pierce. — Studies  in  Auditory  and  \ 
Visual  Space  Perception  :  Essays  on 
Experimental  Psychology.  By  A.  H. 

]  Pierce.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d.  net. 

Richmond. — The  Mind  of  a  Child. 

By  Ennis  Richmond.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d.  net. 

Romanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism.  By  George  John  Romanes, 
Cr.  8vo.,  45.  6 d. 

1  Bully  (James). 

The  Human  Mind  :  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.  2  vols.  8vo.,  215. 
Outlines  of  Psychology.  Crown 
1  8vo.,  gs. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  6f  Psy¬ 
chology.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  6d. 


i cal  Philoso P h y — continued. 

j  Sully  (James)—™ continued. 

Studies  of  Childhood.  8vo.,  10  s.()d\ 
Children's  l! "ays;  being  Selections 
;  from  the  Author’s  k  Studies  of  Childhood 
;  With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  6E. 

Sutherland.  —  The  Origin  and 

;  Growth  of  7 he  Moral  Zxsy'inct.  By 
Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A.  2  vols. 

1  Svo,  285. 

I  Swinburne. — Picture  Logic:  an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swinburne, 
M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts.  Cr.  Svo.,  zs.  6 d. 

Thomas.  —  Intu  i  r:  ve  Si  \:ges  tion . 

By  J  .  W.  Thomas,  Author  of  ‘  Spiritual  Law 
in  the  Natural  World,*  etc.  Crown  Svo., 
35.  6 d.  net. 

Webb. —  The  Veil  of  Isis  :  a  Series 

of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  Thomas  E. 
Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Weber. — History  of  Philosophy. 

By  Alfred  Weber,  Professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Strasburg.  Translated  by  Frank 
Thilly,  Ph.D.  8vo,,  16s. 

Whately  (Archbishop). 

Bacon1  s Essays.  With  Annotations. 
8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Elements  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,  4 s.  6d. 
Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Cr.  8vo.> 
45.  6d. 

Zeller  (Dr.  Edward). 

The  Stoics ,  Epicureans ,  and 

Sceptics.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  0.  J. 
Reichel,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  15s. 
Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Greek  Philosophy.  Translated  by 
Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.T  105.  6 d. 

Pla to  and  the  Older  Academy . 
Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and 
Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.,  185. 
Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
Schools.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  0. 

!  J.  Reichel,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.,  10 s.  6d. 
A  ris to  tle  a nd  the  Ea  rl  ier  Peri - 
patetics.  Translated  by  B.  F.  C.  Cos¬ 
telloe,  M.A.,  and  J.  H.  Muirhead, 
M.A.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  245. 


STONYHURST  philosophical  series. 

Manual  of  Political  Economy.  \  Moral  Philosophy  (. Ethics  and 
By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  7 5.  6d.  j  Natural  Law).  By  Joseph  Rtcicaby,  S.J. 
‘First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  I  Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Crownov°-’f'  !  Natural  Theology.  By  Bernard 

. GiPX  PYX  By  j0HNl  Boedder,  S.J.  Crown  Svo.,  6s.  6rf. 

.  Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown  Svo.,  5 5.  1  J 

Logic.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J.  j  Psychology.  By  Michael  Maher, 
V,  Crown  8 vo.,  55.  i  S.J.,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  (Lond.).  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6rf. 
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History  and  Science  of  Language,  &e. 


Davidson. — Leading  and  Import- 

ant  English  Words:  Explained  and  Ex¬ 
emplified.  By  William  L.  Davidson 
M.A.  Fcp.  Svo.,  3 5.  6c/. 

F arrar. — 'Language  and  Languages. 

By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Graham.  —  English  Synonyms , 
Classified  and  Explained:  with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 

Max -Muller  (F.). 

The  Science  of  Language.  2  vols. 

Crown  8 vo.,  105. 


flax  Muller  (F.)  — continued . 
Biographies  of  Words ,  and  the 
Bomb  of  the  Arias.  Crown  Svo.,  5s. 
Chips  from  a  German  Words  hop. 
Vol.  III.  Ess  A  vs  ON  Language  and. 
Literature.  Crown  Svo.,  5s. 

Last  Essays.  First  Series.  Essavs 

°n  Language,  Folklore  and  other  Sub¬ 
jects.  Crown  8 vo.f  5s. 

-  og  e  t. — Thesa crus  of  English' 
If  ORE'S  and  Phrases.  Classified  and.' 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression: 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. - 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 
ith  full  Index.  Crown  Svo.,  gs.  net. 


Political  Economy  and  Economies. 


Ashley  (W.  J.). 

English  Economic  History  and  \ 
Theory.  Crown  8vo.,  Part  L,  5s.  Part  ! 
II.,  10s.  6d. 

Surveys ,  Historic  and  Economic. 

Crown  Svo,  gs.  net. 

Bagehot— -Economic  Studies .  By 

Walter  Bagehot.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Barnett.  — Fra  c  tic  a  rle  Socia  l  ism  : 

Essays  on  Social  Reform.  By  Samuel  A. 
and  Henrietta  Barnett.  Crown  8 vo.,  65. 

Devas.—^  Manual  of  Political 
Economy.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Cr.  Svo., 
js.  6d.  (Stony hurst  Philosophical  Scries ,) 


Macleod  (Henry  Dunning)— contdy 

The  Theory  of  Credit.  Svo.  . 
In  1  Vol.,  30s  net;  or  separately,  VoL’ 
I.,  1  os.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part.  I.,  10s.  net.: 
Vol  II.,  Part  II.  1  os.  net.  | 

Indian  Currency.  Svo.,  2s.  6d.  net.| 

Mill. — To  li  tical  Economy.  By; 

John  Stuart  Mill.  Popular  Edition.  Cr  A 
8vo.,3s.6d.  Library  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo. ,30s. 

Mulhall  . — LND  US  TRIES  AND  WEALTH] 
of  Nations.  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall,; 
F.S.S.  With  32  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo.,  Ss.  6d. ! 

Spahr. — America *s  WorkingPeople.  f 

By  Charles  B.  Spahr.  Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net.’ 


Lawrence. — Local  Faria  tions  in 
By  F,  W.  Lawrence,  M.A.  With 
Index  and  18  Maps  and  Diagrams.  4to.,8s.6<7. 

Leslie. : — Ess  a  ys  on  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy.  By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  Hon. 
LLJD.,  Dubl.  Svo.,  10s.  6d. 

Macleod  (Henry  Dunning). 
Economics  for  Beginners .  Crown 

SVO.,  25. 

The  Elements  of  Economics.  2 

vols.  Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d.  each. 
Bimetallism .  Svo.,  55.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  Cr. 

8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking.  Vol.  I.  Svo.,  125.  Vol.  II.  14s. 


Symes.  —  Political  Economy  :  a 

Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. . 
With  Problems  for  Solution,  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  a  Supple¬ 
mentary  Chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J.  E.  • 
Symes,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.,  25.  6d. 

Toynbee. — Lectures  on  .  the  In-  • 
dus trial  Revolution  of  the  18th  Cen -  * 
tury  in  England.  By  Arnold  Toynbee.  . 
8vo.,  105.  6 d.  I 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice).  ,e 

.  The  History  of  Trade  Unionism. 
With  Map  and  Bibliography.  Svo.,  185. 

'  Industrial  .  Democracy  :  a  Study  s 
in  Trade  Unionism.  2  vols.  8vo.,  125.  net.  y 

Problems  of  Modern  Industry  : 
Essays.  .  Svo.,  7s.  6d.  . 
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r  Evolution, 

j  Diodd  (Edward). 

1  The  Story  of  Creation ;  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8 vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

A  Primer  of  Evolution :  being  a 
Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  ‘The  Story 
of  Creation  ’.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo.j  is.  6 d. 

Lubbock. — The  Originof  Civilisa¬ 
tion. ,  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 
By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Lord 
Avebury).  With  5  Plates  and  20  Illustra- 

\  tions.  8  vo.,  1 8s. 

k  Packard. — Lamarck ,  the  Founder 
of  Evolution :  his  Life  and  Work,  with 
Translations  of  his  Writings  on  Organic 
/  Evolution.  By  Alpheus  S.  Packard, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Geology  in  Brown  University.  With  10 
Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  Large 
Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 


Anthropology,  &e. 

Romanes  (George  John) 


Ess  a  vs.  Edited  by  C. 

Morgan.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Lloyd* 


Ear iviN,  and  after  Earwin :  an, 

Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a. 
Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian  Questions,. , 
Part  L  The  Darwinian  Theory.  With 
Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations., 
Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

Part  II.  Post-Darwinian  Questions: 
Heredity  and  Utility.  With  Portrait  oil 
the  Author  and  5  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.v 
1  os.  6d. 

Part  III.  Post-Darwinian  Questions : 
Isolation  and  Physiological  Selection.. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

An  Examination  of  Weismann¬ 
ism.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


The  Science  of  Religion,  &e. 


Balfour.  —  The  Foundations  of 
Belief  ;  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  James  Balfour.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

I  Baring-Gould. — The  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Belief. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

■tampbell — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 
(  terature.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 

I  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.,  15s. 

Davidson. — Theism,  as  Grounded  in 

■  Human  Nature,  Historically  and  Critically 
f  j  Handled.  Being  the  Burnett  Lectures 
for.  1892  and  1893,  delivered  at  Aberdeen. 

|  By  W.  L.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.,  15s. 

L*ang  (Andrew). 

Magic  and  Religion.  8vo.  10.9.  6d. 
Custom  and  Myth:  Studies  of 
Early  Usage  and  Belief.  With  15 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.  2 
j.  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  js. 

Modern  Mythology  :  a  Reply  to 
Professor  Max  Muller.  8vo.,  gs. 

The  Making  of  Religion.  Cr,  8vo., 

5s.  net. 

%ax  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

(  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and  Folk 
t  Lore.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

;  ;  The  Six  Systems  of  Indian 
'  i  Philosophy.  8vo.,  18s. 
a  .  Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
Mythology.  2  vols.  8vo.,  32s. 


Max.  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)- — 

continued. 

7  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Reu 
gion ,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1878.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion :  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the- 
Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Natural  Religion .  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.  Crown  Svo.,  5s. 

Physical  Religion.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1890.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Anthropologic  a  l  Religion.  The- 

Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow  in  1891.  Cr.  Svo.,  5s. 

Theosophy,  or  Psychological  Re¬ 
ligion.  The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered1 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1892. 
Crown  8vo.,  5.9. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.  Cr.  8vo.,  $$. 

Last  Essays.  Second  Series- 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 
Crown  Svo.,  55. 

Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 

Traces  of  the  Elder  Faiths  of 
Ireland  :  a  Folklore  Sketch.  A  Hand¬ 
book  of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Traditions. 
With  192  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo.r 
305.  net. 

Pagan  Ireland  :  an  Archaeological 
Sketch.  A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities,  With  512  Illus¬ 
trations.  8vo.,  155. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &e. 


Abbott. — Hellenic  a.  A  Collection 

of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo.,  7s  6d 


Keller.  —  Homeric  Society  :  a 
Sociological  Study  of  the  4  Iliad s  and 
‘  Odyssey  \  By  Albert  Galloway. 
Keller,  Ph.D.  Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 


iEschylus. — Eu MEN  IDES  of  aEschy- 
lus.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.  8vq.,  75. 

Aristophanes.  —  The  Acharnians 
of  Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Crown  8vo?*,  is. 

Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the 

Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  B.D. 

Gall  us :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
.  Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex¬ 
cursuses.  With  26  Illustrations.  Crown 
8 vo.,  3 s.  6d. 

Charicles:  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li¬ 
terature.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  8vo.,  15s. 

Cicero. — Cicero’s  Correspondence. 

By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  L,  II.,  Ill,  8vo., 
each  12s.  Vol.  IV.,  15s.  Vol.  V.,  145. 
Vol.  VI. ,  125.  Vol.  VII.  Index,  js.  6 d. 

Harvard  Studies  in  Classical 

Philology.  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the 

Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  University. 
Vols.  XL  and  XII,  1900  and  1901.  Svo,, 
65.  6d.  net  each. 

H ime.  — L ucia n,  the  Syrian  Sa¬ 
tirist.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  W.  L.Hime, 
(late)  Royal  Artillery.  Svo.,  55.  net. 

Homer,:  ..  .  . 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Freely 
rendered  into  English  Prose  for  the  use  of 
those  who  -cannot  read  the  original.  By 
Samuel  Butler,  Crown  Svo. ,  75.  6 d. 

The  Odyssey.  Rendered  into  Eng¬ 
lish  Prose  for  the  use  of  those  who  cannot 
read  the  original.  By  Samuel  Butler. 
With  4  Maps  and  7  Illustrations.  Svo.,  i 
75.  6d. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  By  William  Mor¬ 
ris,  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Horace,— The  Works  of  Horace, 

RENDERED  INTO  ENGLISH  PROSE.  With 
Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  William 
Cgutts,  M. A.  Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 


Lucan. — The  In  a  rs  alia  of  Lucan, 
Translated  into  Blank  Verse.  By  Sir 
Edward  Ridley.  Svo.,  14s.  ’ 

Mackaih — Select  Epigrams  from 
the  Greek  Anthology.  By  J.  W.  Mac- 
kail.  Edited  with  a  Revised  Text,  Intro-' 
duction,  Translation,  and  Notes.  Svo.,  16s. 

Ogilvie.— Horae  Latin ae  :  Studies 

in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  Bv  the  late 
Robert  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D..  H.M.  Chiei 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited 
by  Alexander  Souter,  M.A.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Joseph  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D,: 
Svo.,  12s.  6d.  net.  , 

Rich. — A  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich,  B.A* 
With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net.1 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 

Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A. 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  Svo.' 
8s.  6 d. 

Tyrrell.  —  Dublin  Translations 
into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse.  Edited  j 
by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Svo.,  6s.  *  j 

Virgil.  I 

The  Poems  of  Virgil .  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Coningtonj 
Crown  Svo.,  65. 

The  jEneid  of  Virgil.  Translated* 
into  English  Verse  by  John  Conxngton 
Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

The  aEne/ds  of  Virgil.  .  Done  intc 
English  Verse.  By  William  Morris^ 
Crown  Svo.,  6s.  ? 

The  sEneid  of  Virgil,  freely  trans  * 
la  led  into  English  Blank  Verse.  Bj 
W.  J.  Thornhill.  Crown  Svo.,  6s.  net. 

The  aEneid  op  Virgil .  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  James  Rhoades.  ' 
Books  I. -VI.  Crown  Svo.,  5s. 

Books  VII. -XII.  Crown  Svo.,  5s. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  Oi 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Prose 
by  J.  W.  Mackail,  Fellow  of  Ballio^ 
College/Oxford.  i6mo.,  5s.  s 

»f 

Wilkins. — The  Growth  of  thi¬ 
ll  omeric  Poems.  By  G.  Wilkins.  Svo.,  6s 
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}  Arnold. —  The  Light  of  the  World;  j 

*  or,  The  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir  | 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustrations  j 
after  Holman  Hunt.  Crown  Svo.,  55.  net.  j 

: »  Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 

Chamber  Comedies  :  a  Collection 
‘  *  of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
*  Room.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Fairy  Tale  Flays,  and  How  to 
Act  Them.  With  gi  Diagrams  and  52 
,  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3 5.  net.  | 

‘  !  Rumpelstiltzkin  :  a  Fairy  Play  in  j 

Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male;  1  Fe¬ 
male).  From  ‘Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them  ’.  With  Illustrations, 
Diagrams  and  Music.  Cr.  Svo. ,  sewed,  6 d. 

I  Bird. — Ronalds  Farewell ,  and  j 
C  other  Verses.  By  George  Bird,  M.A.,  ! 
Vicar  of  Bradwell,  Derbyshire.  Fcp.  Svo.,  ! 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Dabney. —  The  Musical  Basis  of 
Verse  :  a  Scientific  Study  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Poetic  Composition.  By  J.  P. 
Dabney.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net. 

| :Goethe. — The  First  Fart  of  the 
Tragedy  of  Faust  in  English.  By 
Thos.  E.  Webb,  LL.D.,  sometime  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College;  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 

\  etc-  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  The  j 
'  Death  of  Faust ,  from  the  Second  Part.  ! 
4  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  J 

dngelow  (Jean).  ! 

Foetical  Works.  Complete  in  j 

1  j  One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net.  ! 

Lyrical  and  other  Forms.  Selec-  j 
i  ted  from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow.  ; 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  cloth  plain,  3s.  cloth  gilt,  j 

j;  Lang  (Andrew). 

Grass  of  Farnassus.  Fcp,  Svo., 

2s.<6d.  net. 

The  Blue  Foe  try  Book.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang.  With  100  Illustrations. 

1  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65.  i 

Lecky. — Poems.  By  the  Right  Hon.  ! 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

]-,Lytton  (The  Earl  of),  (Owen  i 

;  Meredith). 

The  Wanderer.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d, 
i  Lucile.  Crown  Svo.,  105.  6d. 
Selected  Poems.  Cr.  Svo.,  105.  6d. 


Macaulay. — La  ys  of  Ancient  Rome * 

WITH  1  I VRY  ’  AND  ‘  T  HE  ARMADA  \  By 
Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to.,  105.  6 d.. 

- - Bijou  Edition. 

i8mo.,  25.  6 d.  gilt  top. 

- Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  net. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.,  15.  sewed, 
is.  6 cl.  cloth. 

MacDonald. — A  Book  of  Strife ,  in 

THE  FORM  OF  THE  D I  ARY  OF  AN  OLD 

Soul  :  Poems.  By  George  MacDonald. 
LL.D.  i8mo.,  6s. 

Moon. — Forms  of  Love  and  Home . 
By  George  Washington  Moon,  Hon. 
F.R.S.L.  With  Portrait.  i6mo.,  25.  6 d. 

Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  WORKS  —Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  11  volumes.  Crown  8vo.? 
price  55.  net  each. 

The  Earthly  Paradise.  4  vols. 

Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net  each. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason. 

Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere ,  and 
other  Poems.  Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung , 
and  The  Fall  of  the  Niblungs.  Cr. 
Svo.,  55.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way,  and  Love  is 
Enough.  Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer .  .  Done 

into  English  Verse.  Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

The  yEneids  of  Virgil.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

The  Tale  of  Beowulf,  sometime 
King  of  the  Folk  of  the  Wedergea  is. 
Translated  by  William  Morris  and  A 
J.  Wyatt.  Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also  be 
had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 

Th e  Ea  r  thl  y  Fa  ra  dise. 

Popular  Edition.  5  vols.  i2mo.,  255.; 

or  55.  each,  sold  separately. 

The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  255.;  or  25,  6 cL 
each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  1  vol.  Crown  Svo.,. 
65.  net. 

Forms  by  the  Way .  Square  crown 
8vo,,  65. 

***  For  Mr.  William  Morris’s  other 
Works,  see  pp.  23,  30  and  32. 
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Poetry  and  the 

Morte  Arthure :  an  Alliterative  Poem 

of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  from 
the  Thornton  MS,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  Mary  Macleod 
J3ANKS.  Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

N esbit. —La  ys  and  Legends .  By  E 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
^nLes-  Crown  8 vo.,  3s.  6d.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Ramal. — Songs  of  .Childhood.  Bv 

Walter  Ramal.  With  a  Frontispiece 
trom  a  Drawing  by  Richard  Doyle.  Fen 
Svo..  35.  6d.  net. 

Riley.  —  Old  Fashioned  Roses: 

Poems.  .  By  James  Whitcomb-  Riley. 
i2mo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Romanes.  A  Selection  from  the 
Poems  0J[  George  John  Romanes,  A /.A., 
LL.D.,  fi.R.S.  With  an  Introduction  by 
1.  Herbert  Warren,  President  of  Mag- 
daien  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  4 5.  6 d. 


..  Drama — continued. 
Shakespeare. 

Bowdler’s  Family  Shakespeare , 

With  36  Woodcuts.  I  vol.  8vo.,  ias 
Or  m  6  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  215. 

The  Sha  kespea  re  Bir  thda  y  Book . 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.  32mo.,  is.  6 d. 

Savage-Armstrong. — Ballads  of ■ 

Af° T~\rBy  G*  F*  Savage-Armstrong, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Stevenson.  A.  Child’s  Garden  of 

erses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 

Wagner.  —  The  Nibelungen  Ring 

Done  into  English  Verse  by  Reginald. 

anktn,  B.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

Vol.  I.  Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkvrie.  Fcp. 
Svo,  gilt  top,  4s.  6 d. 

\ol.  II.  Siegfried,  The  Twilight  of  the:' 
Gods.  Fcp.  Svo,  gilt  top,  4s.  6 d. 


(Reprinted  from 


Fiction,  Humour,  &e. 

Anstey  (F.j. 

Voces  Populi. 

‘Punch  ’.) 

First  Series.  With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 

Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  Svo.,  <rilt 
top,  35.  net.  b 

Second  Series.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 

Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  Svo  <rilt  ton 
3s.net.  b  F’ 

The  Man  from  Blankley’s,  and 
other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from  ‘  Punch 
With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard 
Partridge.  Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  top,  3s.  net. 

Bailey.- —My  Lady  of  Orange:  a 
Romance  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of 
,  Alva.  By  H.  C.  Bailey.  With  8  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 

Novels  and  Tales.  Complete 

in  11  vols.  Crown  Svo.,  is.  6d.  each,  or 
in  sets,  11  vols.,  gilt  top,  15s.  net. 


Vivian  Grey. 

The  Young  Duke,  etc. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  etc. 
Contarini  Fleming, 
etc. 

Tancred. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple.  j 
Venetia.  j 

Coningsby.  I 

Lothair.  i 

,  Endymion. 

Novels  and  Tales.  The  Hugh- 
enden  Edition.  With  2  Portraits  and 
11  Vignettes.  11  Vols.  Crown  8vo.,  425.  j 

Churchill. — Sa  vrola  ■.  a  Tale  of  the 

Revolution  in  Laurania,  By  Winston 
Spencer. Churchill, M.P,  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  ' 


Crawford.  The  Ad  to. biography  of 

^  By  J.  H.  Crawford.  With  a 

'  photogravure  Frontispiece  ‘  The  Vagrants  r  ' 
by  Fred.  Walker,  and  8  other  Illustra-  L 
tions.  Crown  Svo..  55.  net. 

Creed. — The  Vicar  of  St.  Luke’s,  . 

By  Sibil  Creed.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Dougall. — Beggars  All.  By  L.  , 

Dougall.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  4 

Micah  Clarke:  A  Tale  of  Mon-:' 
mouth’s  Rebellion.  With  10  Illustra-  4 
tions.  Cr.  8vo.,  3 5.  6d. 

The  Befugees:  A  Tale  of  the 
Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations.  Cr/" 
8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters .  Cr*^ 

8 vo,  35.  6 d.  t 

The  Captain  of  the  Boles  tar  r 
and  other  Tales.  Cr.  Svo.,  3 <>.  6 d. 

Dyson. — The  Gold-Stealers  :  a 

Story  of  Waddv.  By  Edward  DysonJ 
Author  of  ‘Rhymes  from  the  Mines,’  etc.' 
Crown  Svo.,  6s.  r. 

Farrar  (F.  W.,  Dean  of  Canter-"6 
bury). 

Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale.F 
Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net.  is 

Gathering  Clouds  ;  a  Tale  of  the^f 
Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt* ‘ 
top,  6s.  net.  i* 
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Fiction,  Humour,  &e. — contimied. 


Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

The  Young  Pretenders.  A  Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Crown 

8vo.,  6s. 

The  Professor’s  Children.  With 
24  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Kate  Burgess. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Francis  (M.  E.). 

;  Fiander’s  Widow.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

^  Yeoman  Fleetwood.  With  Fron- 

tispiece.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

:  *  Pastorals  of  Dorset .  With  8 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

'|  Fronde. — The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 

[  £oy:  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 

;  By  James  A.  Froude.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

1  Gurdon. — Memories  and  Fancies  : 
E;  Suffolk  Tales  and  other  Stories ;  Fairy 
Legends ;  Poems ;  Miscellaneous  Articles. 
By  the  late  Lady  Camilla  Gurdon.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  js. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

J  Allan  Qua  ter  main.  With  31 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Allan  s  Wife.  "With  34  Illustra  - 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece  and 

Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Black  Heart  and  White  Heart,  j 
1  AFD  other  Stories.  With  33  Illustra-  ! 
j  tions.  Crown  Svo.,  65.  j 

^  Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustrations. 

I  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

'.  Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

I’  Dawn.  With  16  Illustrations.  Cr. 

8vo.,  3 j.  6 d. 

Dr.  Therne.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

1  Dric  Brighteyes.  With  51  Ulus- 
trations.  Crown  8vio.,  3 $.  6d. 

Heart  of  the  World.  With  15 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6d. 

■  Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 

:  Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

.  Maiwa's  Revenge.  Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 


Vi’.' 

ifc 


Lysbeth.  With  26  Illustrations 

Crown  8 vo.,  65. 


Haggard  (H.  Rider) — contimied. 

Montezuma's  Da  tighter.  With  24 

Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. ,  3 s.  6 d.  1 

Mr.  Meeson's  Will.  With  16 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.;  3s.  6 d. 

Nad  a  the  Lily.  With  23  Illustra- 

tions.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 

Svo.,  35.  6 d. 

Shallo  w  :  a  I  ale  of  the  Great  Trek. 
With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  (id. 


The  People  of  the  Mist.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

The  Witch’s  Head.  With  16 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Haggard  and  Lang.—  The  World's 

Desire.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Harte. — In  the  Carquinez  Woods . 

By  Bret  Harte.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Hope  —The  Heart  of  Princess 
Osra.  By  Anthony  Hope.  With  9  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8 vo.,  3s.  6d. 


Howard  (Lady  Mabel). 

The  Undoing  of  John  Brewster. 
Crown  Svo.,  65. 

The  Failure  of  Success.  Crown 
Svo.,  6s. 

Jerome. — Sketches  in  La  fender  : 
Bl ue  and  Green.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
Author  of  4  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,’  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

Joyce. — Old  Celtic  Romances . 

Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 


i-ang. — el  Monk  of  Fife  ;  a  Story 
of  the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  With  13  Illustrations  by  Selwyn 
Image.  Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6d. 
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Fiction ,  Humour,  &c, — continued. 


Lyall  (Edna). 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Slander. 

Fcp,  8vo.,  is.,  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8 vo.,  25.  Gd.  net. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Truth. 

Ecp.  8 vo.,  is.,  sewed;  is.  6d.,  cloth. 
Doreen.  The  Story  of  a  Singer. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Wayfaring  Men.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Hope  the  Hermit  :  a  Romance  of 
Borrowdale.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Marchmont. — In  the  Name  of  a 

Woman:  a  Romance.  By  Arthur  W 
Marchmont.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown 
ovo.j  6s. 

Mason  and  Lang.  —Parson  Kelly,  j 

By  A.  E,  W.  Mason  and  Andrew  Lang 
Crown  Svo.,  3 s.  6d. 

Max  Muller.  —  Deutsche  Liebe 
{German  Love)  :  Fragments  from  the 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F.  Max 
Translated  from  the  German  by 
Cr.  A.  M.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 


Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 
The  Gladiators. 

The  Interpreter. 

Good  for  Nothing. 

The  Queen’s  Maries. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Cr.  Svo., 

Wondrous 


Crown  8vo. ,  is.  6d.  each. 

Merriman .—Flotsam:  A  Story  of 

the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  Henry  Seton 

Merriman.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vig¬ 
nette  by  H.  G.  Massey.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  Gd 

Morris  (William). 

The  Sundering  Blood. 

7s.  Gd. 

The  Water  of  the 
'  Isles.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  Gd. 

The  Well  at  the  World's  End. 
2  vols.  8 vo.,  28s. 

The  Wood  Beyond  the  World. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

The  Story  op  the  Glittering 
Plain,,  which  has  been  also  called  The 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre  of 
the  Undying.  Square  post  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Roots  of  the  Mountains, 
wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  their 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and  their 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Square  crown  Svo.,  8s. 


I  Morris  (William)— continued. 

■A  Tale  of  the  Mouse  of  the 
Wolfings,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse- 
Square  crown  8vo.,  6s. 

A  Dream  of  Joln  Ball,  and  a 
King's  Lesson.  i2mo.,  is.  Gd. 

News  prom  Nowhere;  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
trom  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  Svo 
is.  6 d.  ’ 

!  The  Stor  y  of  Gre  ttir  the  Strong - 
Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  Eirxkr 
Magnusson  and  William  Morris.  Cr 
ovo. ,  5s.  net. 

Three  Northern  Love  Stories 
and  Other  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  Eirikr  Magnusson  and 
William  Morris.  Crown  Svo. ,  6s.  net,.  ^ 

**  Mr*  William  Morris’s  other  '  5 
Works,  see  pp.  20,  30  and  32. 

Newman  (Cardinal). 

Loss  and  Gain:  The  Story  of  a 
Convert.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Callista  :  A  Tale  of  the  Third.  ‘ 

Century.  Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6d.  ; 

Phillipps-W olley. — Snap:  a  Legend.  : 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phillipps-  } 
Wolley.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  3s.  6 d. 

Raymond. — Tivo  Men  o'  Men  dip.,  ! 

By  Walter  Raymond.  Crown  Svo.,  6s.  9 

Ridley. — Anne  Mainivaring.  By  : 
Alice  Ridley,  Author  of  ‘  The  Story  of  4 
Aline  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 

Home  Life. 

After  Life. 
Ursula.  Ivors. 
6d.  .each.  Cloth 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 

Laneton  Parsonage. 

Margaret  Percival. 

Katharine  Ashton. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter. 

The  Experience  of  Life. 

Cr.  Svo.,  cloth  plain,  is. 
extra,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd .  each. 

Sheehan.  —  Luke  Delmege.  ■  By 

the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P.,  Author  of 
‘  My  New  Curate  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

SomerviHe  (E.  CE.)  and  Ross. 

(Martin). 

Some  Experiences  of  an  Lrish 
R.M.  With  31  Illustrations  by  E.  CE. 
Somerville.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

The  Real  Charlotte .  Crown 

Svo.,  3s.  Gd. 

The  Silver  Box.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 


!  Fiction,  Humour,  ka— continued. 

t  Stevenson  (Robert  Louis).  Walford  (L.  li.)—eontiin,ea 

*  s  'T'rr  „  . .  /"*  .  . .  r\  TT  ^  x  ....  /  ■ 


L  >  t  JAR  .  j  EKYLL 
axd  Mr.  Hyde.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed. 
15.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 

J  EKYLL  AXD  Mr.  HYDE  ;  WITH  OTHER 
;  Cables.  Crown  8 vo.,  bound  in  buckram. 
b'j  with  s^il t  top,  5  s.  net. 

'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.  Crown  Svo., 

I  35.  6 d. 

More  New  Arab/ax  Nights— The 
,  Dynamiter.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
•  1  son  and  Fanny  van  de  Grift  Steven¬ 
son.  Crown  8 vo.,  35.  6 d. 

The  IVroxg  Box.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

;  Crown  8vo.f  35.  6 d. 

Suttner  • — Da y  Dowx  Your  Arms 
(  (Die  Wcijfcn  Nicder) :  The  Autobiography 
,  of  Martha  von  Tilling.  By  Bertha  von 
Suttner.  Translated  by  T.  Holmes. 
|L  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

'Swan. — Ballast.  By  Myra  Swan. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Trollope  (Anthony). 

I[  The  Warden.  Cr.  Svo.,  15.  6d. 

B arch ester  Towers.  Cr.8vo.,i s.6d. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

Charlotte.  Crown  8vo.,  6,s\ 

■t  One  of  Ourselues .  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 
f  The  Intruders.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Leddy  Marget.  Crown  8 vo. ,  2s.  6 d. 

>  Iva  Kildare:  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem.  Crown  8vo.,  2 5.  6 d. 

‘|  Ms.  Smith:  a  Part  of  his  Life. 

Crown  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

|  The  Baby’s  Grandmother.  Cr. 

8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

Cousins.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

1:  Troublesome  Daughters.  Cr. 

8vo.,  25.  6d. 


J  a  uline.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
Dice  Net/ierby.  Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 
The  History  of  a  Wff.k.  Cr. 
8vo.  25.  6 d. 

A  St/ff-xf( 'kfd  Gfxer at/on.  Cr. 
8vo.  25.  6(7. 

Nan,  and  other  Stories.  Cr.  8vo. 

25.  6d.  ’’ 

The  Mischief  of  Monica.  Cr. 
;  Svo.,  25.  6 d. 

The  One  Good  Gi;est.  Cr.  8vo. 

25.  6 d. 

‘  Ploughed and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

The  Ma  tciima her .  Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

:  Ward. — 0  ne  Boor  Sc  rufle.  By 

Mrs.  Wilfrid  W  ard,  Crown  Svo.,  65. 

W est.  —  R DM UND  Fu L  L  ES TON  ;  Or, 
The  Family  Evil  Genius.  By  B.  B.  West* 
Author  ot  M-Ialf  Flours  with  the  Million¬ 
aires,’  etc.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Weyman  (Stanley). 

The  House  of  the  Wolf.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo 
35.  6d, 

A  Gentleman  oe  France.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  Svo.,  65. 
The  Red  Cocnade.  With  Frontis¬ 
piece  and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 
Shrewsbury.  With  24  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Ciaude  A.  Sheppeeson.  Cr. 
8vo.,  65. 

Sophia.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Yeats  (S.  Levett-). 

The  Chevalier  D’Aur/ac.  Crown 
Svo.,  35.  6d. 

The  Traitor’s  Way.  Cr.  8vo,f  6s. 


Popular  Seienee 

Butler. — Our  Household  Insects. 

An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found  in 
1  Dwelling-Houses.  By  Edward  A.  Butler, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  113  Illustra- 
.  tions.  Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d. 

liFumeaux  (W.). 

The  Outdoor  World;  or  The 
Young  Collector’s  Handbook.  With  18 
I,  f,,  s  l1.6  of  which  are  coloured) ,  and  540 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  SvF 
gilt  edges,  65.  net. 


(Natural  History,  &e.). 

Furneaux  (W.)  — continued. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
;  Wit.h  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus- 

trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
i  edges,  6s.  net. 

| 

I  ZFL  m  PoNos  AND  Streams. 
With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
!  edges,  65.  net. 
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Haxtwig-  (George). 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders 

With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  Svo., 
gilt  top,  7 s.  net. 

The  Tropical  World .  With  8 
Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  Svo.  edit 

top,  75.  net.  ’ 

TH£°LAR  Would.  With  3  Maps, 

b  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.  mb 
top.  7 5.  net.  ’  ^ 

The  Subterranean  World.  With 

3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.  p-jlt 
top,  ys.  net.  ’ 

Helmholtz.—  Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hermann  von 
Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Cr.  bvo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Hudson  (W.  H.). 

Birds  and  Man.  Large  crown 

Svo.,  6s.  net. 

Nature  m  Doivnland.  With  12 
Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text  bv 
A.  D.  McCormick.  8vo.,  ios.  6rf.  net. 
British  Birds.  With  a  Chapter  : 
on  Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates  (8  ! 
ol  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  roo  Illus-  : 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo.,  Mlt  ! 
edges,  6s.  net.  &  j 

Birds  in  London.  With  17  Plates  j 

and  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by  Bryan  * 
Hook,  A.  D.  McCormick,  and  from 
Photographs  from  Nature,  by  R.  B  i 
Lodge.  8vo.,  12s.  t  ’  ! 

Proctor  (Richard  A.). 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 

Vo  1.  I.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


-continued. 


Works  of  Reference. 


:  Proctor  (Richard  A.) — continued. 

\  Lough  W a rs  made  Smooth.  Fami- 
Svo  6rf°n  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown 
Pleasant  IVavs  in  Science.  Crown 

Svo.,  35.  6 d. 

Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proc¬ 
tor,  Grant  Allen,  a.  Wilson,  T 
Poster  and  E.  Clodd.  Cr.  Svo.,  v.  6rf 
Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 

JnLEACn0DD'  A-  WlLS°N>  T-  Foster 
*  *  e  AT'  WYARD-  Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6 d. 

,  1  or  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  see  bp.  u 
oil ii  2b,  and  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.'s 

C dialogue  of  Scientific  Works. 

Stanley.  A  Fa  mi liar  History  or 

RifhT  f V  E-  PANLEY>  D-D.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160  Illustrations. 

Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6 d. 

Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

Homes  it  1  th o  ut  Ha  nds  ;  A  Descri  p-> 
tion  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  the  Principle  of  Construe-, 
tion.  With  140  Illustrations.  Svo.,  ebb 
top,  75.  net.  &  ■» 

Ir sects  at  Home  :  A  Popular  Ac¬ 
count  of  British  Insects,  their  Structure" 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  70c 
Illustrations.  8vo. ,  gilt  top,  y$.  net. 

Out  '  of  Doors  ;  a  Selection  or 
Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natura* 
History.  With  n  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo 
3  s.  6 d. 

Strange  Dwellings  :  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridge*, 
from  ‘  Homes  without  Hands’.  With  6< 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Petland  Revisited.  With  3? 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35:  6 d. 


Gwilt.— ^  EncyclorsEdja  or  An 

CH1TBCTURE.  By  JOSEPH  GwiLT,  F.S.A.  : 
VVith  1700  Engravings.  Revised  (1888),  I 
with  Alterations  and  Considerable  Addi-  I 
tions  by  Wyatt  Pap  worth.  Svo.,  21s.  net.  ! 

Maunder  (Samuel). 

Biographical  Treasury,  With  ; 

Supplement  brought  down  to  1889.  By  i 
Kev.  James  Wood.  Fcp.  Svo.,  6s.  j 

Treasury  or  Geography,  Physical, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political!  ! 
W  it h  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  Svo.,  6s,  ! 
The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know-  I 
LEDGE.,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With  | 
5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts,  i 
Fcp.  8 vo.,  6s.  I 

Treasury  or  Knowledge  and  Lib¬ 
rary  or  Pererence.  Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 
H/storical  Treasury.  Fcp.Svo.  65 


Maunder  (Samuel) — continued .  t~ 

The  Treasury  or  Botany,  Edited 
by  J.  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moori* 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steo 
Plates.  2  vols.  Fcp.  Svo.,  12s. 

Roget. —  Thesaurus  or  Engl/s. 
Words  and  Phrases .  Classified  and  A" 
ranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  « 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Compositioi 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.H. 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  ir,.l 
proved,  partly  from  the  Author’s  Notes,  ar' 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author’s  So 
John  Lewis  Roget.  Crown  Svo.,  gs.  net 
Willich .-Popular  Tables  forgiving 
information  for  ascertaining  the  value  5s 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Propertof 
the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By  Charles  1*- 
WiLLicH.  Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jone* 
Crown  Svo.,  10s.  6d. 
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.!'  .Adelborg. — Clean  Peter  and  the 
*•  Children  op  Grubbylra.  By  Ottilia 
Adelbokg.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  (  Graham  Wallas.  With  23 

Coiouied  Plates.  Oblong  4to..  boards 
3s.6rf.net.  '  "  ’ 

•  Brown.  I'he  Book  of  Saints  and 
/  Friendly  Beasts.  By  Abbie  Farwkll 

1  Brown.  ^  With  S  Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y. 

|  Cory.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6rf.  net/ 

Buckland. — TivoLittleRuna  wa  ys. 

\  Adapted  from  the  French  of  Louis  Des- 
I  noyers..  By  James  Buckland.  With  110 
Illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

•  Corbin  and  Going*. —  Urchins  of 

:  the  Sea.  By  Marie  Overton  Corbin 

*  ■*  <  ana  Charles  Buxton  Going.  With  Draw- 
J  •  mgs  by  F.  I.  Bennett.  Oblong  4 to.,  3s.  6rf. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

■  EmK  the  Fair;  or,  The  First 

I  Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Cr.  8vo  silver 

«  top,  2s.  net.  ’’ 

Alegar  the  JDaxe ;  or,  The  Second 

■  Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Cr.  8vo. ,  silver  1 

top,  2s.  net.  | 

1;  The  Rival  Heirs  :  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  ABscendune.  Cr.  : 
5  ovo.,  silver  top,  2s.  net.  '  ' 

The  House  op  Wald  erne.  A  Tale  ! 

oi  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days  ' 

1  of  the  Larons’  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  silver  I 
(  top,  2$.  net.  '  | 

1  BU*AT  FJTZ~Coum'-  A  Story  of 

:  Afingf°rd  oCastle  Dorchester 

Abbey.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver  top,  as.  not. 

]|  Henty  (G.  A.)._ Edited  bv. 

.  Yule  Logs  :  A  Story-Book  for  Boys. 

I  By  Various  Authors.  With  6r  Illus-  | 

•  trationsn  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net.  I 
Yule  Tide  Yarns a  Storybook 

1:  tor  Boys,  By  Various  Authors.  With  I 

45  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  I 


Children’s  Books. 


Lang  (Andrew)— Edited  v,x~cont. 
The  Yelloiv  Fairy  Book.  With 
104  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  ed^es  6s 
The  Pink  Fair v  Book.  With  67 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edems  6s 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book  With  ioo 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges  6s 
The  True  Story  Book.  With  66 
^  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s 

The  Red  True  Story  Book.  ^With 

100  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  6s 
The  Animal  Story  Book.  'With 
67  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edo-es  6? 
The  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories. 


With  65  Jllustrati< 


Crown  8 vo. 


Lang  (Andrew). — Edited  by. 

The  Violet  Fairy  Book.  With  8 
1  Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.  .  With  138 

Illustrations  Crown  8vo„  gilt  edges,  6s. 
The  Red  Fairy  Book.  With  100 
.  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

1  Creen  Fairy  Book.  With  qq 

,  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s 

■'  Gr?y  Pairy  Book.  With  64  1 

,  ■  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo„  gilt  edges,  6s.  I 


i  edges,  6s.  '  *’  & 

j  Hu  Arabian  N/c/rrs  Ex  ter  tain- 
:  meets.  W  ith  66  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo 

,  gilt  edges,  6s.  ’’ 

|  Meade  (L.  T.). 

;  Daddy’s  Boy.  With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

,  Deb  and  the.  Duchess.  ’  With  7 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

1  The  Bereseord  Prize.  ‘  With  7 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

i  Ihe  House  of  Surprises.  With  6 

;  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

I  Murray.  —  Flower  Legends  for 

j  B-v  H,u,a  Murray  (the  Hon. 

!  Mrs.  Murray  of  Hlibank).  Pictured  by  I. 

,1  VVth  numerous  Coloured  and 

other  Illustrations.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

PfHPSeNCHU/-w'  ■  a  Nuisance. 
By  Mrs.  1  knkosk.  With  Illustrations. 

Praeger  (Rosamond). 

The  Adventures  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babbs  :  Hector ,  JHonorta  and 
Ausander.  A  Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
tures.  Oblong  410.,  35.  6rf. 

Till  Burt  her  JDoings  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babes.  With  24  Coloured  Pictures 
and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong  4to.,3j.6rf. 

Smith.  —  Tpie  Adventures  of 

.*  Captain  of  Two 
undred  and  Fifty  Horse,  and  sometime 
1  lesident  oi  Virginia.  Edited  by  K.  P 
Roberts.  Crown  Svo.  ' 

Stevenson.  A  Child's  Garden  or 

By-i  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
-Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Tappan,  Old  Ballads  in  Prose. 

^•EVAt.Mt*CH  Tappan*  With  4  Illus- 
trations  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  Crown  8vo., 
gut  top,  45.  6rf.  net. 
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Children’s  Books- 


- - -continued. 

Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha)  i  TTnfrm  /-cv 

AJ.  Upton. (Florence  K.  and  Bertha) 

The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch  r" 

—  ~  1  TfiEGOLLIWOCGmWAR.Wlt\i^ 

Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to„  6s. 

The  Golliwogg’s  Tolar  Adven¬ 
tures.  With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Ob- 
long  4to.}  65. 

GoLLlwOGds  A UTO-GO-CART 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  65. 

The  Vege-Men' s  jRevea7ge .  With. 

31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Ulus 
trations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  65. 


Dolls  and  a  ‘  Golliwogg  \  With  a 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Golliwogg' s  Bicycle  Club 
w.th  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  m  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

DC  G°lliwogg  at  the  Seaside. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to  6s 


The  Silver 

Crown  8vo.  35.  6d, 

Arnold’s  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands.  With 
71  Illustrations.  35.  6d. 

Bagehot’s  (W.)  Biographical  Studies.  3s.  Sd. 
Bagehot’s  (W.)  Economic  Studies.  3.?.  Sd. 

Bagehot’s  (W.)  Literary  Studies.  With  Portrait 
3  vols,  3j.  6d.  each. 

Bawf,h  iSm  S-  W-}  Eight  Years  Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations.  3*.  6d. 

SS!f1S-W').  Eifle  ana  Hound  in  Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

BaMinA',G°?Ld’S  (Kev-  S')  Curious  Myths  of  the 

Middle  Ages.  3s.  6d. 

Baring-Gould’s  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Religious  Belief.  2  vols.  3s.6d.  each. 

Beyer’s  (W.A.)Gallus :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
I  ime  of  Augustus.  With  26  Ulus.  3s.  6 d. 

Becker’s  (W.  A.)  Charfcles :  or,  Illustrations  of 
he  Pnvate  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  26  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

Bent’s  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 
land.  With  117  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 


Brassey’s  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  4 Sunbeam’. 
With  66  Illustrations,  3s.  6 d: 

Churchill’s  (W.  Spencer)  The  Story  of  the 

,  Malakand  Field  Force,  1897.  With  6  Maps 
and  Plans.  3 j.  6d.  ■ 

Glodd’s  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain  Account 
of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustrations*  3s.  6d. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.}  :  and  Howson’s  (Very 
Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
With  46  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

Dougall’s  (L.)  Beggars  All :  a  Novel.  3s.  6d. 

Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.  A  Tale  of 
Monmouth’s  Rebellion.  With  10  Illusts.  3 s.6d. 

Doyle  s  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the  Pole  star, 
and  other  Tales.  3s.  6d. 

'.  Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  The  Refugees:  A  Tale  of 
the  Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations.  3s  6d. 


Library. 

.  each  Volume. 

Dj?e6 PA'  C°nan)  The  Stark  Munro  otters. 

Fl’theeFalf'of')w  1  History  of  England,  from 

the  rail  of  W olsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 

Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

A*)  The  English  in  Ireland.  3  vols. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  3s.  6d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Spanish  Story  of  the 
Armada,  and  other  Essays.  3.5-.  6d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  35.  6d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub¬ 
jects.  4  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Oceana,  or  England  and  Her 
Colonies.  With  9  Illustrations.  3 s.  6d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Council  of  Trent.  3s.  6d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus,  3s.  6d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Thomas'  Carlyle  :  a  History  of 
his  Life.  J 

1795-1835.  2  vols.  7L  1834-1881.  2  vols,  7S. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Gassar:  a  Sketch,  3^  6d. 

Froude’S'  (J.  A.)  The  Two,  Chiefs  of  Dunboy :  an 
Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century.  3 s,  6d, 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Writings,  Selections  ‘  from. 
3^.  6d. 

Gleig’s  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  With  Portrait.  35.  6d. 

Greville’s  (C.  C.  F.)  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 
King  George  IV.,  King  William  IV.,  and 
Queen  Victoria.  8  vols.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Haggard’s  (H*  R.)  She :  A  History  of  Adventure. 
With  32  Illustrations.  35.  6d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermain.  With 
20  Illustrations  3s.  6d. 
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Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  ■  .. 
Tale  of  Country  Life.  With  Frontispiece  I 
/  .and  Vignette.  3s.  6J. 

.  Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra,  With  29  Illustra 
tions.  3r.  6d.  ' 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51  ! 
Illustrations.  35.  6d.  \ 

•Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.  3j.  6c/. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)' Allan’s  Wife.  With  34  Ulus-  , 
trations.  35.  6d.  \ 

■  Haggard  (H.  R.)  Heart  of  the  World.  With  | 

15  Illustrations.  3.r.  6d.  i 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Montezuma’s  Daughter.  With  j 
25  Illustrations,  3s.  6 d.  ; 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Swallow :  a  Tale  of  the*  Great  i 
Trek.  With  8  Illustrations.  3a'.  6d.  ; 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  The  Witch’s  Head.  With  : 

16  Illustrations.  3s.  6d.  \ 

■Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson’s  Will.  With  ! 
16  Illustrations.  3s-  6^*  i 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Nad  a  the  Lily.  With  23  ■* 
Illustrations.  3s. 6d.  i 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Dawn.  With  iSIllusts.  3 s.6d.  ! 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Mist.  With  i 
16  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illus-  ! 
trations.  3s.  6d.  ! 

Haggard  (H.  Rf>  and  Lang’s  (A.)  The  World’s  i 
Desire.  With  27  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

Harfce’s  (Bret)  In  the  Carguinez  Woods  and 
...  .richer  Stories.  3 s.  6d.  j 

ffelmholtz’s  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lectures  ! 
on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68  Illustrations.  1 
2  vols.  3 s.  6d.  each.  r 

Hope’s  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra. 
With  9  Illustrations.  3s.  6d.  < 

Howitt’s  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places.  : 

With  80  Illustrations.  3.0  6d.  | 

:  Jefferies’  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart:  Mv  ! 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait.  3j.  6d.  j 

•Jefferies’  <R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  ■■'With 
Portrait.  3s.  6d.  ' 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red  Beer.  With  17  Illusts.  3s.  6d.  ! 
Jefferies’  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a  Fable.  With  ' 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  3s.  6d,  ! 
Jefferies  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With  i 
Portrait  trom  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  1 
3J-  6d. 

Raye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson’s  (Colonel)  History  , 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-8.  6  vols.  i 

3i-.  6d.  each.  '  j 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Aierte  ’:  ' 
the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
/  the  desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2 
Maps  and  23  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

Knight’s (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 
Narrative  of-  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir 
W  estern  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  a  Map 
and  54  Illustrations.  3s.  6J, 


Knight’s  (E.  F.)  The  ‘Falcon  ’  on  the  Baltic*-  a 
Coasting  Voyage  from  Hammersmith  'to 
Copenhagen  in  a.  I  hree-Ton  Yacht  Whh 
Map  and  n  Illustrations.  3>.  6Y 

Kostlin’s  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.  With  62  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.  ^ 

Lang’s  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.  With  20  Illustm 
I  tions.  3s.  6d. 

V  Lang’s  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth:  Studies  of  Farlv 
l  sage  and  Belief.  3s.  6d.  '  > 

Lang’s  (A.)  Cock  Lane  and  Common-Sense.  3..-.  6 d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts 
3.0  6d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  A  Monk  of  Fife  :  a  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustrations 
3r*  6Y. 

Lang's  (A.)  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.  2  v<»K.  7,-. 
Lees  (J.  A.)  and  CJutterbuck’s  (W.  j.)  b.  C. 
1887,  A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  With 
Maps  and  75  Illustrations.  3s.  6d 
Lovett- Yeats’  (S.)  The  Chevalier  D’Auriac 
# 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Complete  Works.  1  Albany  ‘ 
Edition.  With  12  Portraits.  12  voL  o  6d 
each.  J  '  14 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  etc.  With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations 
to  the  ‘  Lays  .  3j.  6 d. 

Macleod’s  (H.  D.)  Elements  of  Banking.  3s.  6d. 

Marshman’s  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henrv 
Havelock.  3 s.  6 d. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.)  and  Lang’s  l’A.)  Parson  Kelly. 
3.V.  6 d.  '  '  J 

Meristale’s  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.  8  vols.  3t.  6 d.  each 

Merrtaan's  (H.  S.)  Flotsam  :  A  Tale  of  the 

Indian  Mutiny.  3.V.  6d. 

Mill’s  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy,  3s.  6d, 

Mill’s  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic,  3s.  6d.  *** 

Milner’s  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures  :  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden,  y,  6d. 

(F°TiThe  Flrst  Cro5slnS  of  Greenland. 
With  142  Illustrations  and  a  Man  6d 
PhiHipps-Wolley’s  (C.)  Snap:  a  iT^ondof  (he 
Lone  Mountain  With  r3  Illustrations.  3r  &/ 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  0s.  3.r.  &/■ 

.Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven,*' 6d. 

( r  AX Light  ScieJ1Ge  fov  Leisure 
Hours,  hirst  Senes.  3t.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.  6,/. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  3  r  6d 

?lace  amon^  Infinities : 
a  b  iiLb  of  Essays  contrasting  0ur  Little 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Other  Suns  than  Ours.  3,.  6d. 
*r3?06dS  ^R'  ^  Rou^fa  Ways  made  Smooth. 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.  3s.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels  of  As¬ 
tronomy.  3j.  6 d. 
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Proctor’s  (R,  A.)  Nature  Studies.  35.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  Edward  Clodd,  Andrew 
Wilson,  Thomas  Foster,  and  A.  C. 
Ranyard.  With  Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 

Rossetti’s  (Maria  P.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante.  35.  6J. 

Smith’s  (R.  Bosworfch)  Carthage  and  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians.  With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  y\  6 d. 

Stanley’s  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 
With  160  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Stephen’s  (L.)  The  Playground  of  Europe  (The 
Alps).  With  4  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Stevenson’s  (R.  L.)  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other  Fables,  35.  bd. 


Cookery,  Domestic 

Acton.  —  Modern  Cookery.  By 
Eliza  Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

Angwin— Simple  Hints  on  Choice 

OF  Pood ,  with  Tested  and  Economical 
Recipes.  For  Schools,  Homes,  and  Classes  : 
for  Technical  Instruction.  By  M.C.  Angwin, 
Diplomate  (First  Class)  of  the  National  • 
Union  for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc.  Crown  8vo.,  15.  ’ 

Ashby. — Health  in  the  Nursery. 
By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physi¬ 
cian  to  the  Manchester  Children’s  Hospital. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.). 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Man- 

A GBMEA  T  OF  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  THE 
Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed, 
15.  6d.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  25.  net. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed,  15.  6 d. :  cloth,  gilt  ! 
edges,  25.  net.  u .  | 

De  Sails  (Mrs.).  j 

A  la  Mode  Cookery  :  Up-to- ! 

date  Recipes.  With  24  Phites  (16  in  ^ 
Colour),  Crown  8vo.  1 

Cakes  and  Confections  2  la  I 
Mode .  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d.  \ 

Dogs  ; '  A.  '  Manual  for  Amateurs,  j 

vFcp.  8vo.,  is/  6d.  .  I 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  a  la 

Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Dressed  Vegetables  a  la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  15  6d. 

Drinks  2  la  Mode  Fcp.  8vo.,  1  s.6d. 
Entries  a  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo..  I 

15.  U.  J 


Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osbourne’s  (LI.)  The 
Wrong  Box.  35.  6d. 

Stevenson  (Robert  Louis)  and  Stevenson’s 
(Fanny  van  de  Grift)  More  New  Arabian 
Nights. — The  Dynamiter.  35.  6d. 

Trevelyan’s  (Sir  G.  0.)  The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  35.  6d. 

Weyman’s  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of  the 
Wolf:  a  Romance.  35.  6 d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited.  With 
33  Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  'Strange  Dwellings.  With 
60  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.  With  11 
Illustrations,  y.  6d. 


Management,  &e. 

De  Sails  (Mrs.).  — continued . 
Floral  Decorations.  Fcp.  Svo., 

15.  6 d. 

Gardening  a  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Part  L,  Vegetables,  15.  6d.  Part  II., 
Fruits,  15.  6 d. 

National  Viands  a  la  Mode.  Fcp. 

8 vo.,  15.  6 d. 

New-laid  Eggs.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d.- 
Oysters  a  la  Mode .  Fcp,  8vo., 

15.  6 d. 

Puddings  and  Pastry  a  la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

Savouries  a  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8va, 

15. 6  d. 

Soups  and  Dressed  Pish  a  la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6 d. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  2  la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6 d. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  In¬ 
comes.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d.  \ 

Wrinkles  and  Notions'  for  ! 
Every  Household.  Crown  8vo. ,  15.  6d.  \ 

. 

Lear. — Maigre  Cookery.  By  H.  L. j 
Sidney  Lear.  i6mo.,  25,  ...I 

Poole. — Cooker  yfor  the  Diabetic. 
By  W,  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  Pavy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Rotheram.  —  Household  Cookery 

Recipes.  By  M.  A.  Rotheram,  First  Class 
Diplomee,  National  Training  School  of 
Cookery,  London  ;  Instructress  to  the  Bed¬ 
fordshire  County  Council.  Crown  8vo,  25. 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Music. 

Burns  and  Colenso. — -Living  Ana-  |  Kingsley  —  4  H 

to. my.  By  Cecil  L.  Burns,  R.B.A.,  and  1  ' 

Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.A.,  M.D.  40  Plates, 


■I 


by  84  ins.,  each  Plate  containing  Two 
’  Figures — (a)  A  Natural  Male  or  Female 
Figure  ;  (b)  The  same  Figure  Anatomatised. 
In  a  Portfolio,  7 5.  6d.  net. 

Hamlin, — A  Text-Book  of  it  if 
:  •  History  of  Architecture .  By  A.  D.  F 
Hamlin,  A.M.  With  229  Illustrations’ 
Crown  8 vo.,  7 5.  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). 

:  Music  and  Morals.  With  Portrait 

of  the  Author,  and  numerous  Illustrations, 
Facsimiles,  and  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo., 6s.net. 
My  Musical  Life.  With  Portrait 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo.,  65.  net. 

Huish,  Head,  and  Longman. — 

Samplers  and  Tapestry  Embroideries. 
By  Marcus  B.  Huish,  LL.B. ;  also  c  The 
•  Stitchery  of  the  Same/  by  Mrs.  Head; 

‘  and  ‘  Foreign  Samplers,’  "by  Mrs.  C.  j! 
Longman.  With  30  Reproductions  in 
Colour,  and  40  Illustrations  in  Mono¬ 
chrome.  4to,  £2  2s.  net. 

Hullah. — The  History  of  Modern 
Music.  By  John  Hullah.  8vo.,  85.  6d 

Jameson  (Mrs.  Anna). 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art ,  con-  1 
taining  Legends  of  the  Angels  and  Arch-  : 
angels,  the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the  i 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  Mary  Mag-  : 
dalene,  the  Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs,  1 
the  Early  Bishops,  the  Hermits,  and  the  : 
vv  arrior-Saints  of  Christendom,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  19  Etchings 
and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.,  205.  net. 
Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders  j 

as.  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  com-  i 
prising  the  Benedictines  and  Augustines,  ! 
and  Orders  derived  from  their  Rules  the  ! 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  I 
Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  With  i 
ix  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  I 
ovo.,  1  os.  net.  ’  | 

Legends  of  the  Madonna ,  or 
Blessed  VirginMary,  Devotional  with 
and  without  the  Infant  Jesus,  Historical 
trom  the  Annunciation  to  the  Assumption 
as  represented  in  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Christian  Art.  With  27  Etchings  and 
165  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  8vo.,  105.  net. 
The  History  of  Our  Lord ,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  m  Works  of  Art,  with  that  of 
His  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
other  persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Jameson;  continued  and  completed  by 

wSAAKE-  With  31  Etchings 
and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.,  20s.  net. 


Art ,  1  ruo-1899.  Bv  Rnsi  ci,  R 
8vo.,  1 2 .  6d.  net, 

Kristeller.  —  Axpki:.; 

By  Paul  Kristhli.mr.  i n ; ; I i ^ h  I  di 
S.  Arthur  Strong,  M.A..  Libra: in- 
House  of  Lords,  and  at  LhaNv  .  »•  y .. 
26  Photogra\'ure  Plates  and  ma  f ;  *  u  -  * 
in  the  Text,  ato.,  gilt  top.  //  *  : 

Macfarren.  —  Lkctcrf's  <>.v 

ATONY  By  Sir  George  A.  M.u  r. 

8V0.,  125. 

Morris  (William). 

Hopes  and  Bears  m  >r  Ar,  . 

Lectures  delivered  in  Binuin'duo.; 
don,  etc.,  in  1878-1881.  fr  o\ . 
An  Address  del h'erei^  at 

Distribution  of  Pri/.fs  10  S;r, 

OF  THE  B IRMING  H.  1  M  M ;  ■  v/i  a  / ;  /  s’ 
OF  A  RT  ON  2  I  ,V  T  FfBRI  K1  A*  1 \  1  8t  ,  | . 
25.  Cul.  net.  {PvinL' A  in  ‘  Gn/M 

Art  and  the  Beau  it  < 

Earth;  a  Lecture  delivered  at 
Town  Hall,  on  October  1  j  ,V\ ; . 
^25.  Gd.  net.  [  Printed  in  ‘  C,oid(  i;  : 

Some  Hints  ox  Z3a  t  fee x-  / )/ 

ING:  a  Lecture  deliveicd  at  the  W 
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i  Men’s  College,  Lomb,,,,  .... 

J  Ber,  188 r.  8 vo.,  ».*.  fui,  net 
k  Golden  '  Type.  1 
Arts  and  vts  Bioko t  < 

a  up  the  Arts  and  Cr  if »* 

(1889).  Svo,,  25.  (W.  net, 

1  Golden  5  Type. 

Architecture  and  Z/d 
Westminster  At/kn  , 

read  before  the  Society  jS 
of  Ancient  Buildings."  s- 
I  {Printed  in  1  Golden  ’  7vpt 
i  Arts  and  Cra  ets  '  Brs,  ,  j  tv  I  ly 
!  Members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  hxinbifiun 
;  Society.  With  a  Pidace  bv  Wtutw 

;  Morris.  Crown  Hvo,,  .u  uj,  net. 

1  #.  hor  Mr,  William  Morris's  uthet 

C  Works,  see  pp.  20.  23  and 

Na.n  Dyke. — A  7  uxr- ,,x 

;  History  of  Paixtixo.  By  Jons  C  Va- 
1  tt?V,KE'  Wlth  1  »«  Illustrations.  Cr.  .Svo.,  fij 
-Willard.  —  History  of  .Uopfkx 
Italian  Art.  By  Ashton  Kom.ins 
Willard.  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece  and  28 1'ull.pagelllnstn.s.  hvo.,is;,.  net, 
-Wellington. — A  Prsc-riftix/-:  ani> 
Historical ■  Ca ta logvp.  of  rim  Court. 

TfZLyVoZBP  AND 

apslby  House,  Londox.  By  Kvklyn 
PWhep  °f  Wellington.  Illustrated  hy  A 
Photo-Engravings,  specially  executed  by 
Braun  Clement,  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  a  void 
royal  4to.,  £6  6s.  net. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


'  Pa| j  ol  Mathematics  (under  the 

'•'■ispices  of  Harvard  University).  Issued 
_ quarter! v.  410.,  2 s.  net  each  number. 

}a.geh‘+)L— Liter  ax  v  Studies:  By 
.Walter  Bagehot.  With  Portrait.  3  vols. 
yrown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

■^•ker.  Education  and  Life: 

..Papers  and  Addresses.  By  James  H. 
"Baker,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d.  ' 

Baring-Gould.—  Curious  Myths  of 

the  Middle  Ages .  By  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
yrouLD.  Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d. 

-Jaynes.  —  Shakespeare  Studies, 

■  and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas  : 
-  Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a  I 

Biographical  Preface  by  Professor  Lewis  • 
Campbell.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6 d. 

Charities  Register,  The  Annual, 

and  'Digest;  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
With  an  Introduction  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organi¬ 
sation  Society,  London.  8vo.}  45. 

Bhristie. — Selected  Essays .  By  ; 
■.  Richard  Copley  Christie,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

■  yHon.  LL.D.,  Viet.  Edited  with  a  Memoir 

oy  W.  A.  Shaw,  Litt.D.  With  2  Portraits 
.  md  3  other  Illustrations.  Svo.,  12s.  net. 

jickinson. — King  Arthur  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  By  W.  Howship  Dickinson,  M.D.  : 
With  5  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Essays  In  Paradox.  By  the  Author ; 

of  ‘  Exploded  Ideas  ’  and  4  Times  and  ; 

1  Days’.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Evans. — The  Ancient  Stone  Im-  ! 

ELEMENTS ,  WEAPONS  AND  ORNAMENTS  OF  \ 
Great  Britain.  By  Sir  John  Evans,  ; 
K.C.B.  With  537  Illustrations.  Svo.,  2 Ss. 

Exploded  I  deas  }and  O  ther  Ess  a  vs.  ! 

By  the  Author  of ‘Times  and  Days’.  Cr.  ; 

8vo.,  5 5. 

Frost.  —  A  Medley  Book .  By  ! 

George  Frost,  Author  of  ‘  Where  is  your  ; 
Husband,  and  other  Brown  Studies’.  ! 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d.  net.  ; 

Geikle. — The  Vicar  and  his  Friends, 
Reported  by  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Barnstaple. 
Crown  8vo.,  5 s.  net. 

Haggard.  —  A  Farmer's  Year  ; 

being  his  Commonplace  Book  for  i8g8. 
By  PL  Rider  Haggard.  With  36  Illus¬ 
trations  by  G.  Leon  Little  and  3  others. 

<  Crown  Svo.,  7 s.  6cf.  net. 


Hodgson. — Outcast  Essays  and 
Verse  Translations.  By  Shadworth 
H.  Hodgson,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo.,  85.  6 d. 

Hoenig.  —  Inquiries  concerning', 

the  Tactics  of  the  Future.  Bv  Fritz  I 
Hoenig.  With  1  Sketch  in  the  Text  and  5 1 
Maps.  Translated  by  Captain  H.  M.  Bower. 
Svo..  155.  net. 

Hutchinson. — Dreams  and  their\ 
Meanings.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. j 
With  manj/  Accounts  of  Experiences  sent  s' 
by  Correspondents,  and  Two  Chapters! 
contributed  mainly  from  the  Journals  of! 
the  Psychical  Research  Society  on  Tele- 1 
pathic  and  Premonitory  Dreams.  Svo.  J 
gilt  top,  qs.  6d.  net.  "  | 

Jefferies  (Richard).  j 

Field  and  Hedgerow  ;  With  Por-| 
trait.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  \ 

The  Story  of  My  Heart;  mv| 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait  and  New| 
Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman.  Cr.  8vo.,3s.  6 d.  f 

Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations  j 
by  J.  Charlton  and  H.  Tunaly.  Crown  U 
8vo.,  35.  6 d.  *  ! 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 

Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury) 
Cathedral.  Crown  Svo.,  35.  6 d. 

Wood  Magic  :  a  Fable.  With  Fron¬ 
tispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  Crown- 
Svo.,  35.  6 d. 

Jekyll.  (Gertrude).  ' 

Home  and  Garden  ;  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a" 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustrations, 
from  Photographs.  Svo.,  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Wood  and  Garden;  .Notes  and- 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Photographs.-; 
Svo.,  105.  6 d.  net. 

Johnson  (J.  &  J.  H.).  ■  ; 

The  Patentees  Manual  ;  a? 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  oi. 
Letters  Patent.  Svo.,  1  os.  6d. 

An  Fpitome  of  the  Law  and 
Practice  connected  with  Patents, 
for  Inventions,  with  a  reprint  of  the, 
Patents  Acts  of  18S3,  1885,  1886  and- 
1888.  Crown  8vo.}  2s.  6 d,  !: 

Joyce. —  The  Origin  and  History, 
of  Irish  Names  of  Places .  By  P.  W,; 
Joyce,  LL.D.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  each.  ' 
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ttlr  With 

Portrait 

being  an  Essay  towards  sludyiiu  I 

Crown  Svo.,  25 

.  6 d. 

his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By 

AND  CuMMOi 

v- Sense. 

Francesca  Rossetti.  Crown  Svo., 

?.  (id. 

Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  ML). 

Dreams  and 

Ghosts . 

Stray  Thoughts  <lv  /,;/•: , 

Miscellaneous  and  Cri 

;  Lang  (Andrew).  i 

'  !  Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  Fcp. 
i,:  ■  i  Svo.,  2$.  6*/. •■net.  I 

j  -Book's  and  Bookmen.  With  2  I 
p  Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations,  s 
jj.  Fcp.  8 vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

■  i  Old  Friends .  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6 d.  net.  | 

I  *  Letters  on  Literature.  Fcp. 

-P  Svo.,  25.  6c/.  net.  ■ 

1  j  Fssays  in  Little ,  With  Portrait 

of  the  Author.  Crown  Svo.,  25.  6 d. 

I  Cock  Lane  and  Common-Sense. 

1  Jt  Crown  Svo.,  55.  6 d. 

The  Book  or  Breams  and  Ghosts . 
Crown  Svo.,  35.  bd. 

Hi 

{  S  Maryon, — LLoir  the  Garden  Grew. 

•  B  By  Maud  Maryon.  With  4  Illustrations 
S‘  hy  Gordon  Bowne,  Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

;  l  Matthews. — AW  an  on  Speech- 

\  Ci  Making.  By  Bran  on  r  Matthews.  Fcp. 
cl:  Svo..  15.  6 d.  net. 

M  Max  M filler  (The  Right  Hon.  IP). 

Jar  Chips  from  a  German  IVorkshop . 

'  S.  Vol.  I.  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 
Crown  Svo.,  55. 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Crown 
Svo.,  55. 

Vol.  III.  Essays  on  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture.  Crown  Svo.,  55.  '  — ~ — ^ 

Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythpfogy  and  FolkA 
Lore.  ■■  Crowa  Svo.,  Wd  •  '  c%  P  ' 

•  India:  What  can/it  TiL4hAjF?% 
Br-'.  Crown  Svo..  55.  .  /  %  \Jv  -  .  \j 

)  Milner. — Country  \leasures  ;  thF  | 

|  Chronicle  of  a  Year  chfo^y  in  a  GajMn.  1 
;  By  George  Milner.  CrovI^virr^sTbd.  j 

|  Morris. — Signs  or  Change .  Seven 
l  Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occasions 
Li  By  William  Morris.  Post  Svo.,  45.  6d. 

1  Parker  and  Unwin.-— The  Art  of 
J  B  in  lying  a  Home:  a  Collection  of 
Lectures  and  Illustrations.  By  Barry 
r  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin.  With  68  ‘ 
J  Full-page  Plates.  Svo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

Te  P assmore.  —  Z e isura  ble  Studies. 
e  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Passmore,  M.A.  Cr. 

I  8vo.,  45.  net.  '  ’ 

0  Contents  :  The  ‘  Religious  Woman  *— 
n  Preachments— Silly  Ritual— The  Tyranny 
J  of  the  Word— The  Lectern— The  Func- 
I  tions  of  Ceremonial— Homo  Creator— Con- 
a  cerning  the  Pun—  Proverbia.  * 
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tieal  W orks — continued. 

Pollock.— /ANE  A U S TEN  :  her  Con¬ 
temporaries  and  Herself.  By  Wu/eep 
Merries  Pollock.  Cr.  svo..  35.  ()d.  nit'  ' 

I  Poore  (George  Vivian,  M.D.), 

Fssa  1  on  Fur  a  l  // j  h/ene.  With 
13  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  6*.  6 d. 
The  Dwell ing  House.  With  ^6 

Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  ys\  fd. 

Rossetti.  -  A  Shadow  of  Iante  : 


Stra  1 '  Tm  1  ugh  ts  n  jr  G/r  1. s,  1 6  n  i  o. . 
15.  6 d  net. 

Stray  Thoughts  for  Mothers  and 

/ hACHERS.  Fcp.  Svo.,  25,  6c'/.  net. 

Si'ray  Thoughts  for  Lnya/.i/k 

i6mo.,  25.  net. 

6  TRA  J  ’  Tl/O  U GJI  TS  ON  Cl!  A  R.  1 1  '  />.  //„ 
Fcp.  Svo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

Southey. — The  Correspondence  of 

R  OBBR  TS O UTIIB  V  WITH  CAROLINE  B 0  WLES . 
Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  Svo.,  145. 

Stevens. — On  the  Stowage  of  Ship: 
and  their  Cargoes.  With  Information  re¬ 
garding  Freights,  Charter-Parties,  etc.  By 
Robert  White  Stevens.  Svo.,  2x5. 

\Sutherland. — Twentieth  Century 
15  Inventions:  a  Forecast.  By  George 
j  j  Sutherland,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.,  45.  6c/.  net. 

/Turner  and  Sutherland.— The  De-  ' 

|  VELOPMENT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LITERATURE. 
j  By  Henry  Gyles  T urnek  and  Alexander 
i  Sutherland.  With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
|  tions.  Crown  Svo.,  55. 

Warwick.— Progress  jn  Women's 

Educa  77 on  in  the  Brjiish  Emp/re  :  being 
the  Report  of  Conferences  and  a  Congress 
held  in  connection  with  the  Educational 
Section,  Victorian  Era  Exhibition.  Edited 
by  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Weathers. — J  Practic.-ii.  Gunn;  n> 

O.ieoex  PL.-I.yrx.  By  John  Weathers, 
r.R.H.S.  With  159  Diagrams.  Svo.,  215 
net. 

Wh  itt  all . — Fr  ederick  y  tie  C  re  a  /  ■ 

0N.  Kingcraft,  from  the  Original  Manu¬ 
script  ;  with  Reminiscences  and  Turkish 
■  Stones.  By  Sir  J.  William  Wjhittali 
President  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Turkey.  Svo.,  75.  6d.  net. 


